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To  the  Right  Honourable 


JOHN  Lord    SOMEKS, 

Baron  oi  E  F  E  S  H  A  M. 


My  Lord, 

^^p^  HERE  is  a  Pleafure  in  owning  Obli- 
gations which  it  is  an  Honour  to  have 
received,  but  fliould  I  publifh  any  Fa- 
vours done  'me  by   Your  Lordlhip,    I 
t^^PiPma-oJ  am  afraid  it  would  look  more  like  Vani- 


ty than.  Gratitude. 

I  had  a  very  early  Ambition  to  recommend  my 
felf  to  your  Lordfhip's  Patronage,  which  yet  encreafed 
in  me  as  1  Travelled  through  the  Countries,  of  which  I 
here  give  your  Lordfhin  fome  Account:  For  whatever 
great  Impreilions  an  Englifhman  mufl;  have  of  Your 
Lordfhip,  they  who  have  been  converfant  Abroad  will 
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find  them  ftill  improved-  It  cannot  but  be  obvious 
to  them,  that  though  they  fee  Your  Lordfliip's  Admi- 
rers every  where,  they  meet  with  very  few  of  Your 
Well-wifhers  at  Farts  or  at  Rome.  And  I  could  not 
but  obferve  when  I  pafled  through  moft  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  governments  in  Europe,  that  their  Hopes  or 
Fears  for  the  Common  Caufe  rofe  or  fell  with  Your 
Lordfhip's  Intereft  and  Authority  in  England. 

I  here  prefent  Your  Lordfhip  with  the  Remarks 
that  I  made  in  a  Part  of  thefe  my  Travels ;  wherein, 
notwithftanding  the  Variety  of  the  Subje6b,  I  am  very 
fenfible  that  I  offer  nothing  New  to  Your  Lordfhip, 
and  can  have  no  other  Defign  in  this  Addrefs,  than  to 
.declare  that  I  am, 

My   10  RVy 

\ 
Tour  Lordjhifs  moji  Ohligedi  and 

moft  Obedient  Humble  Servant, 


J.  ADDISON. 


PREFACE 


I  HE  RE    is  certainly  no  place  in  the  "world  lijhere  a 
man  may  tra'vel  <voith  greater  pleafure  and  advanta<re 
f^  than  in  Italy.     07ie  fnds  fomething  more  particular  in 
the  face  of  the  country,    and  more  ajlonifnng  in  the 
^  'works  of  Nature,  than  can  he  met  li-ith  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe     It  is  the  great  fchool  of  Mufich  and  Paimitig,  and 
contains  in  it  all  the  nohlejl  produBions  of  Statuary  and  Architecture 
both  ancient  and  modern.      It    alounds   "with    cabinets    of  Curiojiti^s 
and  vafi  collegians  of  all  kinds  of  Antiquities.      No  other  country  in 
the  -world  has  fuch   a  variety  of  Governments,    that  are  fo  different 
in  their  Conflitutions  and  fo  refined  in  their  Politicks.     There  is  fcarce 
any  part  of  the  nation  that  is  not  famous  in   Hijlory,    nor  fo    much 
as  a  mountain  or  river  that   has  not  been  the  fcene  of  fome  extraordi- 
nary aBion. 

As  there  are  fevj  men  that  have  talents  or  opportunities  for  exami- 
ning fo  copious  a  fuhjefl,  one  may  ohferve  among  thofe  "who  have 
'written  on  Italy,  that  different  Authors  have  fucceeded  beji  on  diffe- 
rent, forts  of  Curiojities.  Some  have  been  more  particular  in  their  ac- 
counts of  PiFfureSy  Statues  and  Buildings  ;  fome  have  fearched  into 
Libraries,  cabinets  of  Rarities,  and  colleUions  of  Medals  ;  as  others 
have  been  '■wholly  taken  up  'with  Infcriptions,  Ruines  and  Antiquities. 
Among  the  Authors  of  our  oun  country,  'we  are  obliged  to  the  Bifhop 
of  Salisbury,  for  his  maflerly  and  uncommon  obfervations  on  the  Reli- 
gion and  Governments  of  Italy :  LafTels  may  be  ufeful  in  giving  us  the 
fjames  of  fuch  Writers  as  have  treated  of  the  feveral  States  through 

'which 
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ivhich  he  pajfed :  Mr.  Ray  is  to  he  'valued  for  his  Ohferwtions  on  the 
Natural  produUions  of  the  place.  Monjieur  MilTon  has  ivrote  a  mors 
correct  account  of  Italy  in  general  than  any  he  fore  hiwy  as  he  particu" 
larly  excells  in  the  Plan  of  the  country,  nvhich  he  has  given  us  in  true 
and  lively  colours. 

There  are  Jlill  federal  of  thefe  Topicks  that  are  far  from  heing  ex- 
haujledy  as  there  are  many  neio  fuhje&s  that  a  Tra^veller  may  find  to  em- 
ploy himfelf  upon.  For  my  o'wn  party  as  I  have  taken  notice  of  feve- 
ral  Places  and  Antiquities  that  no  hody  elfe  has  fpoken  of  fo,  I  think, 
I  have  mentioned  hut  fenv  things  in  common  nvith  others,  that  are  not 
either  fet  in  a  neiv  light,  or  accompa?iied  'with  different  refeSlions.  I 
have  taken  care  particularly  to  conjtder  the  feveral  paffages  of  the  anci- 
ent Poets,  'which  have  any  relation  to  the  Places  and  Curiojities  that  I 
met  'with ;  For  hefore  I  entered  on  my  voyage  I  took  care  to  refrep  my 
memory  among  the  Claffic  Authorf,  and  to  make  fuch  colleUions  out  of 
them  as  I  might  afterwards  have  occajion  for.  I  mujl  confefs  it  ivas 
not  one  of  the  leaji  entertainments  that  I  met  ivith  in  travelling,  to  ex- 
amine  thefe  fever al  Defcriptions,  as  it  ivere,  upon  the  fpot,  and  to  com- 
pare the  natural  face  of  the  country  nvith  the  Landskips  that  the  Poets 
have  given  us  of  it.  Ho'wever,  to  avoid  the  confujion  that  might  arife 
from  a  multitude  of  quotations,  I  have  only  cited  juch  verfes  as  have 
given  us  fome  Image  of  the  place,  or  that  have  fomething  elfe  hejides 
the  hare  Name  of  it  to  recommend  them. 


MONACO, 
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MONACO,    GENOA,  ^c. 


N  the  twelfth  o^  December,  1699,  I  fet  out  from  Mar- 
feilles  to  Genoa  in  a  Tartane,  and  arrived  late  at  a  fmall 
Frc7icb  Port  called  Cajjis,  where  the  next  morning  we 
were  not  a  little  furprized  to  fee  the  mountains  about 
the  town  covered  with  green  Olive-trees,  or  laid  out  in 
beautiful  Gardens,  which  gave  us  a  great  variety  of  plca- 
fmg  profpeds,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  mod 
uncultivated  of  them  produce  abundance  of  fweet  plants,  as  Wild-Time, 
Lavender,  Rofemary,  Balme  and  Mirtle.  We  were  here  (hown  at  a  diftancc 
the  Defarts,  which  have  been  rendered  fo  famous  by  the  Penance  of  Mary 
Magdalene,  who,  after  her  arrival  with  Lazarus  and  Jojeph  oi  Arimatbea  at 
Marfeilles,  is  faid  to  have  wept  away  the  reft  of  her  life  among  thefe  foli- 
tary  rocks  and  mountains.  It  is  fo  Romantic  a  fcene,  that  it'has  always  pro- 
bably given  occafion  to  fuch  Chimerical  relations  ;  for  it  is  perhaps  of  this 
place  that  Claudiati  fpeaks,  in  the  following  defcription. 

Eft  locus  extrcmum  pandit  qua  Gallia  littus 

Oceani  prateiitus  aquis,  qua  fertur  Uhff'es 

Sanguine  libato  populum  movi/Je  Silentum, 

Illic  Umbrarum  tenui  Jlridore  volantum 

Flebilis  auditur  qucftus  ;  fimulachra  cojoni 

Pallida  defunSlafque  1)1  dent  migrare  figuras,  &c.        Cl.  In.  Ruf.  L.  i. 

A  place  there  lyes  on  Gallia's,  utmoft  bounds, 
Where  rifing  feas  infult  the  frontier  grounds. 
Vol.  II.  B  Vlyjfcs 


i  MonacOy  GefKHty  &c. 

Uly/es  here  the  blood  of  viaims  flied, 
And  rais'd  the  pale  affembly  of  the  dead  : 
Oft  in  the  winds  is  heard  a  plaintive  found  ; 
Of  melancholy  ghofts,  that  hover  round ; 
•  The  lab'ring  plow-man  oft  with  horror  fpies 
Thin  airy  fliapes,  that  o'er  the  furrows  rife, 
(A  dreadful  fcene  !  )  and  skim  before  his  eyes.    . 

I  know  there  is  nothing  more  undetermined  among  the  Learned  than  the 
Voyage  of  Ulyfes  -,  fome  confining  it  to  the  Mediterranean,  others  extending 
it  to  the  great  Oean,  and  others  afcribing  it  to  a  world  of  the  Poet's  own 
making ;  though  his  converfations  with  the  dead  are  generally  fuppofed  to 
have  been  in  the  Na7'boti  Gaul. 

Incultos  adiif  Lajlrigonas  Antiphafenque,  &c. 

Jtque  hac  ceu  nofiras  mterjunt  cognita  terras, 

Fabidafive  novum  dealt  his  erroribus  orbem.  Tib.  L.  4..  El.  i. 

Uncertain  whether,  by  the  winds  convey'd, 
On  real  feas  to  real  fliores  he  ftray'd; 
Or,  by  the  fable  driven  from  coaft  to  coaft, 
In  new  imaginary  worlds  was  loft. 
The  next  day  we  again  fet  fail,  and  made  the  beft  of  our  way  'till  we  were 
forced,  by  contrary  winds,  into  St.  tletno,  a  very  pretty  town  in  the  Genoefe 
dominions.     The  front  to  the  fea  is  not  large,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
houfes  behind  it,  built  up  the  fide  of  the  mountain  to  avoid  the  winds  and 
vapours  that  come  from  fea.     We  here  faw  feveral  perfons,  that  in  the  midfl 
of  December  had  nothing  over  their  fhoulders  but  their  fliirts,  without  com- 
plaining of  the  cold.     It  is  certainly  very  lucky  for  the  poorer  fort,  to  be 
born  in  a  place  that  is  free  from  the  greateft  inconvenience,  to  which  thofe 
of  our  northern  nations  are  fubjedl ;  and  indeed  without  this  natural  benefit 
of  their  climates,  the  extreme  mifery  and  poverty  that  are  in  moft  of  the 
Italian  governments  would  be  infupportable.     There  are  at  $t.  Remo  many 
plantations  of  Palm-trees,    though  they  do  not  grow  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
We  failed  from  hence  diredly  for  Genoa,  and  had  a  fair  wind  that  carried  us 
into  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  which  is  very  remarkable  for  tempefts  and  fcarci- 
ty  of  fifli.     It  is  probable  one  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  other,  whether  it  be 
that  the  fi{her-men  cannot  imploy  their  art  with  fo  much  fuccefs  in  To  trou- 
bled a  fea,  or  that  the  fifli  do  not  care  for  inhabiting  fuch  ftormy  waters. 

■■ Atrum 

Defendens  pi  fees  hyemat  mare  ••■>    —  Hor.  Sa.  2.  li.  2. 

-^  ^^  While 


Monaco  J  GenoOy  &c.  .         - 

While  black  with  florms  the  ruffled  ocean  rolls, 
And  from  the  fiflier's  art  defends  her  finny  (holes. 

We  were  forced  to  lye-in  it  two  days,  and  our  Captain  thought  his  Ship 
in  fo  great  danger,  that  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  confefs'd  himfelf  to  a  Ca- 
puchin who  was  on  board  with  us.  But  at  laft,  taking  the  advantage  of  a 
fide  wind,  we  were  driven  back  in  a  few  hours  time  as  far  as  Monaco.  Lu- 
can  has  given  us  a  defcription  of  the  Harbour  that  we  found  fo  very  welcome 
to  us,  after  the  great  danger  we  had  efcaped. 

Slucique  fub  Herculeo  facratus  7iomine  portus 

Urget  riipe  cava  felagus  :  7ion  Corns  in  ilium 

yus  habet  ant  Zephyr  us  :  Solus  Jua  lit  tor  a  turbaf 

Circius,  et  tut  a  prohibet  Jlationc  Mouctci.  Lib.  I, 

The  winding  rocks  a  fpacious  harbour  frame. 
That  from  the  great  Alcides  takes  its  name  : 
Fenc'd  to  the  weft,  and  to  the  north  it  lyes ; 
But  when   the  winds  in  fouthern  quarters  rife, 
Ships,  from  their  anchors  torn,  become  their  fporr, 
,  And  fudden  tempefts   rage   within  the  port. 

On  the  Promontory  where  the  town  of  Monaco  now  ftands,  was  for- 
merly the  temple  of  Hercules  Moncecus,  which  ftill  gives  the  name  to  this 
fmall  Principality. 

Aggeribus  focer  Alpinis  atque  arce  Monaci 

Dcfccndens. Virg.  ^n.  6. 

There  are  but  three  towns  in  the  dominions  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
The  chief  of  them  is  fituated  on  a  rock  which  runs  out  into  the  fea,  and  is 
well  fortified  by  nature.  It  was  formerly  under  the  protedlion  of  the  Spa- 
niard, but  not  many  years  fince  drove  out  the  Spanip  garrifon,  and  received 
a  French  one,  which  confills  at  prefent  of  five  hundred  men,  paid  and  of- 
ficer'd  by  the  French  King.  The  officer  who  fhowed  me  the  Palace  tqjld 
me,  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  that  his  mafter  and  the  King  of  France,  a- 
midft  all  the  confufions  oi  Europe,  had  ever  been  good  friends  and  allies. 
The  palace  has  handfome  apartments,  that  are  many  of  them  hung  with 
pidtures  of  the  reigning  Beauties  in  the  court  of  France.  But  the  beft  of 
the  furniture  was  at  Rome,  where  the  Prince  of  Monaco  rcfided  at  that  time 
ambaflador.  We  here  took  a  little  boat  to  creep  along  the  fea-fhore  as  far 
as  Genoa  ;  but  at  Savona,  finding  the  fea  too  rough,  we  were  forced  to  make 
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the  beft  of  our  way  by  land,  over  very  rugged  mountains  and  precipices : 
For  tliis  road  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  over  mount  Cennis. 

The  Genoefe  are  efleemed  extremely  cunning,  induftrious,  and  inur'd  to 
hardfhip  above  the  reft  of  the  Italians ;  which  was  likewife  the  charadler 
of  the  old  Liguriafts.  And  indeed  it  is  no  wonder,  while  the  Barrennefs  of 
their  country  continues,  that  the  Manners  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  change : 
Since  there  is  nothing  makes  men  fliarper,  and  fets  their  hands  and  wits 
more  at  work,  than  Want.  The  Italian  proverb  fays  of  the  Genoefe,  that 
they  have  afea  without  Jijh,  land  without  trees,  and  men  without  faith.  The 
character  the  Latin  poets  have  given  of  them  is  not  much  different. 

Jffuetumque  malo  Ligurem.  Virg.  G.  2. 

The  hard  Ligurians,  a  laborious  kind. 

„ .  Pernix  Ligur.  Sil.  It.  El.  8. 

Fallaces  Ligures.  Auf.  Eid.  I2. 

Apenninicolce  bellator  filius  Aunt 

Haud  Ligurum  extr emus,  dumfallere  fata  fmebant.  -         iEn.  ii.. 

Yet  like   a  true  Ligurian,  born  to  cheat, 

(At  leaft  whilft  Fortune  favour'd  his  deceit.)  ^ 

Vane  Ligur,  fruflraque  animis  elate  fuperbiSy 

Nequicquam  patrias  tentajli  lubricus  artes,  Td, 

Vain  fool  and  coward,  cries  the  lofty  maid, 

Caught  in  the  traia  which  thou  thy  felf  haft  laid. 

On  others  pradlife  thy  Ligurian  arts  j 

Thin  ftratagems,  and  tricks  of  little  hearts 

Are  loft  on  me ;  nor  ftialt  thou  fafe  retire. 

With  vaunting  lies   to   thy  fallacious  fire.  Dry  den. 

There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  palaces  ftanding  along  the  fea-fhore 
on  both  fides  of  Genoa,  which  make  the  town  appear  much  longer  than 
it  is  to  thofe  that  fail  by  it.  The  city  it  felf  makes  the  nobleft  fhow  of 
anv  in  the  world.  The  houfes  are  moft  of  them  painted  on  the  outfide;  To 
that  they  look  extreamly  gay  ajid  lively,  befides  that  they  are  efteemed  the 
hiaheft  in  Europe,  and  ftand,  very  thick  together.  The  New-ftreet  i^  a 
double  range  of  palaces  from  one  end  to  the  other,  built  with  an  excellent 
fancy  and  fit  for  the  greateft  Princes  to  inhabit.  I  cannot  however  be  re- 
conciled to  their  manner  of  painting  feveral  of  the  Genoeje  houfes.  figures, 
perfpeaives,  or  pieces  of  hiftoryare  certainly  very  ornamental,  as  they  are 
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drawn  on  many  of  the  walls,  that  would  otherwife  look  too  naked  and  uni- 
form without  them  :  But  inftead  of  thefe,  one  often  fees  the  front  of  a  palace 
covered  with  painted  pillars  of  different  orders.     If  thefe  were  fo  many  true 
columns  of  marble,   fet   in  their    proper  architedlure,  they  would   certainly 
very   much   adorn  the   places  where  they  fland,  but  as  they  are  now,  they 
only  fhew  us  that  there  is  fomething  wanting,  and  that  the  palace,  which 
without  thefe  counterfeit  pillars  would  be  beautiful  in    its  kind,  might  have 
been  more  perfed:  by  the  addition  of  fuch  as  are  real.  The  front  of  the  Villa 
Imperiale,  at   a  mile  diftance  from    Genoa^  without  any  thing  of  this  paint 
upon  it,  confifts  of  a  Doric  and  Corinthian  row  of  pillars,  and  is  much  the 
handfomeft  of  any  I  faw  there.  The  Duke  of  Doria's  palace   has  the  bed 
outfideofany  in  Genoa,  as   that  of  Durazzo  is  the  beft  furnifhed  within. 
There    is  one   room  in   the  firft,  that  is  hung  with   tapeflry,  in   which  are 
wrought  tl\e   figures   of  the  great   perfons,    that  the  family  has  produced; 
as  perhaps  thereSs  no  houfe  in  Europe,  that  can  fliow  a  longer  line  of  heroes, 
tliat  have  ftill  adled  for  the  good  of  their  country.     Andrew  Doria  has  a  fta- 
tue  ercdled  to  him  at  the  entrance  of  the   Doge's  palace,    with  the  glorious 
title  of  Deliverer  of  the   common-wealth  ;  and  one  of  his  family  another^ 
that  calls  him  its  preferver.     In  the  Doge's  palace,  are  the  rooms,  where  the 
great  and  little  Council  with  the  two  Colleges  hold  their  affemblies;  but  as 
the  ftate  of  Genoa  is  very  poor,   tho'    feveral  of  its  Members  are  extrcamly 
rich,  fo  one  may  obferve  infinitely  more  fplendor  and   magnificence  in  par- 
ticular perfons  houfes,  than  in  thofe  that  Ijelong  to  the  publick.       But  we 
find  in  moft  of  the  ftatcs  of  Europe,  that  the  people  fliow  the  greateft  marks 
of  poverty,  where    the   governors   live  in  the  greateft  magnificence.     The 
churches  are  very  fine,  particularly  that  of  the    Annunciation,  which  looks 
wonderfully  beautiful   in   the   infide,  all  but  one  corner  of  it  being  covered 
with  flames,  gilding,  and  paint.     A  man  \vould  expedl,  in  fo  very  ancient  a 
town  of  Italy,  to  find  fome    confiderable  antiquities  ;  but  all  they  have  to 
fliow  of  this  nature  is  an  old  Rojlrum  of  a  Roman  fliip,  that  ftands  over  the 
door  of  their  arfenal.     It  is  not  above    a  foot  long,    and  perhaps  would  ne- 
ver have  been  thought  the   beak   of  a    fhip,   had   not  it  been  found   in  fo 
probable  a  place  as  the  haven.     It  is  all  of  Iron,  fafliioned  at  the  end  like 
a  Boar's  head  ;  as  I  have  feen  it  reprefented  on  medals,  and  on  the  Columna 
Ro/lrata  in   Rome.     I  faw  at  Genoa  Signior   hUcconi'%  famous  collection  of 
ftiells,  which,    as  Father  Buonani   the  Jefuite  has  fince   told  me,  is  one  of 
the  beft  in  Italy.     I  know  nothing    niore   remarkable    in  the  government 
of  Genoa,  than  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  made  up  of  fuch  branches  of  the 
revenues,  as  have  been  fet  apart,   and  appropriated   to   the  difcharging  of 
feveral  fums,  that  have  been  borrowed  from  private  perfons,  during  the  ex- 
igencies 
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igencies  of  the  common-wealth.  Whatever  inconvenlencies  the  ftatc  has 
labour'd  under,  they  have  never  entertained  a  thought  of  violating  the  pub- 
hck  credit,  or  of  alienating  any  part  of  thefe  revenues  to  other  ufes,  than 
to  what  they  have  been  thus  aligned.  The  adminiilration  of  this  bank  is 
for  life,  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  citizens,  which  gives  them  a 
great  authority  in  the  {late,  and  a  powerful  intereft  over  the  common  peo- 
ple. This  bank  is  generally  thought  the  greateft  load  on  the  Genoeje,  and 
the  managers  of  it  have  been  reprefented  as  a  fecond  kind  of  Senate,  that 
break  the  Uniformity  of  government,  and  deftroy  in  fome  meafure,  the  Fun- 
damental conftitution  of  the  flate.  It  is  however  very  certain,  that  the  peo- 
ple reap  no  fmall  advantages  from  it,  as  it  diftributes  the  power  among  more 
particular  members  of  the  republick,  and  gives  the  commons  a  figure :  So 
that  it  is  no  fmall  Check  upon  the  Ariftocracy,  and  may  be  one  rcafon,  why 
the  Genoefe  Senate  carries  it  with  greater  Moderation  towards  their  fubjefts, 
than  the  Venetian. 

It  would  have  been  well  for   the  republick  of  Genoa,  if  {he  had  followed 
the  example  of  her   fi{l:er  of  Venice,  in  not   permitting  her  Nobles  to  make 
any  purchafe  of  lands  or  houfes   in  the  dominions  of  a  foreign  prince.    For 
at  prefent  the  Greate{l,  among  the  Genoeje,  are  in  part  fubjeds  to  the  monar- 
chy of  Spain^  by  reafon  of  their  eftates  that  lye   in    the   kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  Spaniards  tax  them  very  high  upon  occafion,  and  are  fo  fenfible  of 
the  advantage  this  gives   them  over  the  republick,  that  they  will  not  fu{fer 
m  Neapolitan  to  buy  the  lands  of  a  Genoeje,  who  mu{l  find  a  purchafcr  among 
his  own  countrymen,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  fell.     For  this  reafon,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  great  fums  of  money  which  the  Spaniard  owes  the  Ge~ 
noej'e^  they  are  under  a  neceflity,  at  prefent,   of  being  in  the  interefl  of  the 
French,  and  v/ould  probably  continue  fo,  though  all  the  othe/  States  of  Italy 
entered  into  a  league  againft  them.     Goioa  is  not  yet  fecure  from   a  Bom- 
bardment, though  it  is  not  fo  expofed  as  formerly  ;  for  fince  the  Infult  of  the 
French,  they  have  built  a  mole  with  fome  little  ports,    and  have  provided 
themlclves  with  long  guns  and  mortars.     It  is   eafy  for  thofe  that  are  ftrong 
at  fea  to  bring  them   to  what  terms  they  pleafe ;   for  having  but  very  little 
arable  land,    they   are   forced   to   fetch  all  their  corn  from  Naples,  Sicily y 
and  other  foreign    countries ;     except   what    comes    to   them   from  Lom- 
bardy,   which  probably    goes  another  way,    whilfl   it   furnifhes    two   great 
.armies   with   provifions.     Their    Fleet,  that   formerly  gained  fo  many   vi- 
dlories  over  the  Saracens,  Fij'ans,  Venetians,  T'urks  and  Spaniards,  that  made 
them  maflers   of   Crete,    Sardinia,    Majorca,    Minorca,    Negrepofit,    Lesbos^ 
Malta,   that  fettled   them  in  Scio,  Smyrna,   Achaia,   Theodojia,    and  feveral 
towjis^  on  the  cadern  confines  of  Europe,  is  now  reduced  to  fix  gallies.  When 

they 
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they  had  made  an  addition  of  but  four  new  ones,  the  king  of  France  fent  his 
Orders  to  fupprefs  them,  telling  the  republick  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  knew 
very  well  how  manj  they  had  occafion  for.  This  little  fleet  ferves  only  to 
fetch  them  wine  and  corn,  and  to  give  their  ladies  an  airing  in  the  fummer- 
feafon.  The  republick  of  Gef?oa  has  a  crown  and  fceptre  for  its  Doge,  by 
reafon  of  their  conqueft  of  Cerjica,  where  there  was  formerly  a  Saracen  King. 
This  indeed  gives  their  ambafladors  a  more  honourable  reception  at  fome 
courts,  but  at  the  fame  time  may  teach  their  people  to  have  a  mean  no- 
tion of  their  own  form  of  government,  and  is  a  tacit  acknowledgement  that 
Monarchy  is  the  more  honourable.  The  old  Rovians,  on  the  contrary,  made 
ufe  of  a  very  barbarous  kind  of  politicks  to  infpire  their  people  with  aeon- 
tempt  of  Kings,  whom  they  treated  with  infamy,  and  dragged  at  the  wheels 
of  their  triumphal  chariots. 
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FROM  Genoa  wc  took  chalfc  for  Milan,  and   by  the  way  flopped  at 
Pavia,  that  was  once  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  but  is  at  prefenc 
a  poor  town.  We  here  faw  the  Convent  of  Aujlin  Monks,  who  about 
three  years   ago  pretended  to  have  found  out  the  body  of  the  Saint,  that 
gives   the  name  to  their  Order.    King  Ltiitprand,  whofe   afhes  are  in  the 
fame  church,  brought  hither  the  corps,  and  was    very  induflrious  to  con- 
ceal it,  left  it  might   be  abufed  by  the  barbarous    nations,    which   at  that 
time  ravaged  Italy.     One  would  therefore  rather   wonder  that  it    has  not 
been  found  out  much  earlier,  than  that  it   is  difcovered  at  lafl.     The  Fa- 
thers however  do  not  yet  find  their  account  in  the  difcovery  they  have  made; 
for  there  are  Canons  regular,  who  have  half  the  fame  Church  in  their  hands, 
that  will  by  no  means   allow   it  to   be  the  body   of  the  Saint,  nor   is  it  yet 
recognized  by  the  Pope.  The  Monks  fay  for  themfelves,  that  the  very  name 
was  written  on  the  Urn  where    the  afhes  lay,  and  that  in  an  old  record  of  the 
convent,  they  are  faid  to  have  been   interred  between  the  very  wall  and  the 
altar  where  they  were  taken  up.    They  have  already  too,   as  the  Monks  told 
us,"begun  to  juflify  themfelves  by  miracles.     At  the  corner  of  one  of  the 
cloiflcrs  of  this  convent  are  bury'd  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,   and   the  Duke  of 
Lorrain,    who    were  both    killed  in  the  famous   battel    of  Pavia.     Their 
Monument  was  ereded  to  them  by  one  Charles  Parker,  an  Ecclefiaftic,   as  I 
learned  from  the  infcription,  which  I  cannot  omit  tranfcribing,  fuice  I  have 
not  feen  it  printed. 

Capto 
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Capto  a  Milite  Cafareo  Fraiicifco  J.  Galhrum  Rege  in  agro  Papienji  Anno 

152  c.  23.  Feb.  inter  alios  procercs,  qui  ex  J'uis  in  prcelio  occifi  funt,  occubiie- 

runt  duo  illuftrijjimi  princites,  Fraficifcus  Dux  Lotharingice,  et  Richardus  de 

la   Poole  Anglus  Dux  Suffolcice  a  Rege  Tyranno    Hen.  VIII.  pulfus   regno. 

^crum  corpora  hoc  in  ccenobio   et  ambitu  per  annos  ^j.  Jine  honor e  tumulata 

Junt.  I'andeni  Carolus  Parker  a  Morle\\  Ricbar.ii  proxifnus  c  onf anguine  us  ^  Rt^g- 

fio  Anglia  a  Regifid  Flifabcthd  ob  Catholicam  Jidem  ejeStus,  benejicentia   tamen 

Philippi  Regis  Cath.  HiJ'paniarum  Monarches  hivi^ijjimi  in  Statu  Mediola- 

nmfi  jufientatus,  hoc  qualccunque    monumentum,  pro  rerum  fuarum  tenuitate^ 

charijjimo  propinquo   et  illujlrtjjimis  principibus  pojuit  5.  Sept.    1582.  et  pojl 

Jiium  exilium  23.  major  a  et  honorijicentiora  commendans  Lotkaringicis.   Viator 

precare  ^lietem. 

This  pretended  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  Sir  Richard  de  la  Poole,  Brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Henry  the  eighth.  In  his 
baniihment  he  took  upon  hini  the  title  of  Duke  of  Suffolk,  which  had 
been  funk  in  the  family  ever  fince  the  attainder  of  the  great  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  lixth.  He  fought  very  bravely  in  the  bat- 
tel of  Pavia,  and  was  magnificently  interr'd  by  the  Duke  o(  Bourbon,  who, 
tho'  an  enemy,  aflifted  at  his  funeral  in  mourning. 

Parker  himfelf  isbury'd  in  the  fame  place  with  the  following  infcription. 

D.     O.    M. 

Carolo  Parchero  a  Morley  Anglo  ex  illujlriffimd  clariffund  Jlirpe.  ^i  Epif- 
copus  Des,  ob  jidem  Catholicam  aSlus  in  Exilium  An.  xxxi.  peregrinatus  ab  In- 
viBiff.  Phil.  Rege  Hi/pan.  honejliffimis  pietatis  et  conftantice  praemiis  ornatus 
moritur  Anno  a  partu  Virginis,  M.D.C.  xi.  Men,  Septembris. 

In  Pavia  is  an  univerfity  of  feven  colleges,  one  of  them  called  the  col- 
lege of  Borromee,  very  large,  and  neatly  built.  There  is  likewife  a  ftatue  in 
brafs  of  Marcus  Antoninus  on  horfeback,  which  the  people  of  the  place  call 
Charles  the  fifth,  and  fome  learned  men  Conjiantine  the  Great. 

Pavia  is  the  I'icinum  of  the  ancients,  which  took  its  name  from  the  ri- 
ver Ticinus  which  runs  by  it,  and  is  now  called  the  Tejin.  This  river  falls 
into  the  Po,  and  is  exceflively  rapid.  The  Bifhop  of  Salisbury  fays,  that  he 
ran  down  with  the  flream  thirty  miles  in  an  hour,  by  the  help  of  but  one 
rower.  I  do  not  know  therefore  why  Silius  Italicus  has  reprefented  it  as 
fo  very  gentle  and  flill  a  river,  in  the  beautiful  defcription  he  has  given 
lUS  cf  it. 

A  Caruleas 
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Caruleas  Tichius  aquas  etjiagna  vadofo 

PerfpTcuus  fervat,  turbari  nefcia,  fundo, 

Ac  nitidum  viridi  lente  frabit  amne  liquorem  j 

Vix  credas  labi,  ripis  tarn  mitis  opacis 

Argutos  inter  (vohicriim  certamhia)  cantm 

Somniferam  ducit  lucent i  gurgite  lympham.  L.  4. 

Smooth  and  untroubled  the  I'icinus  flows. 

And  through  the  chryftal  ftream  the  fliining  bottom  fliows : 

Scarce  can  the  fight  difcover  if  it  moves ; 

So  wond'rous  flow  amidfl:  the  fhady  groves. 

And  tuneful  Birds  that  warble  on  its  fides. 

Within  its  gloomy  banks  the  limpid  liquor  glides. 

A  Poet  of  another  nation  would  not  have  dwelt  fo  long  upon  the  clearnefs 
and  tranfparency  of  the  fl:ream,  but  in  Italy  one  fcldom  fees  a  river  that  is 
tfxtremely  bright  and  limpid,  mofl:  of  rhem  falling  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, that  make  their  waters  very  troubled  and  muddy,  whereas  the  T'cftn 
is  only  an  outlet  of  that  vaft  lake,  which  the  Italians  now  call  the  Lago 
Maggiore. 

I  faw  between  Pavia  and  Milan  the  convent  of  Carthufans,  which  is  very 
fpacious  and  beautiful.  Their  church  is  extremely  fine,  and  curioufly  a- 
dorned,  but  of  a  Gothic  flrudure. 

I  could   not  flay  long  in  Milan  without  going  to  fee   the  great  church 
that   I  had  heard  fo  much  of,  but  was  never  more  deceived   in  my  expe- 
<Sation  than  at  my  firfl  entering:  For  the  front,  which  was  all  I  had  feen  of 
the  outfide,  is  not  half  finiflied,  and  the  infide  is  fo  fmutted  with  dufl:,  and 
the  fmoak  of  lamps,  that  neither  the  marble,   nor  the  filver,  nor  brafs-works 
fliow  themfelves  to  an  advantage.     This  vafl:  Gothic  pile  of  building  is  all  of 
marble,  except   the  roof,  which  would  have  been  of  the  fame  matter  with 
the  reft:,  had  not  its  weight  rendered  it  improper  for  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing.    But  for  the  reafon  I  have  juft   now  mentioned,   the  outfide  of  the 
church  looks  much  whiter  and  freflicr  than  the  infide ;  for  where  the  mar- 
ble  is  fo  often  waflied  with  rains,  it  prcferves  it  felf  more  beautiful   and 
unfullied,  than  in  thofe  parts  that  are  not   at   all  cxpofed  to  the  weather. 
That  fide  of  the  church  indeed,  which  faces  the  Tramontane  wind,  is  much 
more  unfightly  than  the  reft,  by  reafon  of  the  dufl;  and  finoke  that  are  dri- 
ven againft  it.     This  profufion   of  marble,  though  aflonifliing   to  ftrangcrs, 
is  not  very  wonderful  in  a  country  that  has  fo  many  veins  of  it  within  its 
bowels.     But  though  the  ftones  are  cheap,  the  working  of  them  is  very  ex- 
V  o  L.  II.  C  penfivc. 


penfive.     It  is  generally  faid  there  are  eleven  thoufand  flatues  about   the 
church*  but  they  reckon  into  the  account  every  particular  figure  in  the  hi- 
ftory-pieces,  and  feveral  little  Images  which  make  up  the  equipage  of  thofe 
that  are  larger.     There  are  indeed  a  great  multitude  of  fuch  as  are  bigger 
than  the  lifel  I  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  outfide  of  the 
church    though  I  only  told  three  fides  of  it ;  and  thefe  are  not  half  fo  thick 
fet  as  they  intend  them.     The  ftatues   are  all  of  marble,  and  generally  well 
cut ;  but  the  mod  valuable  one  they  have  is  a  St.  Bartholomew,  new-flead,  with 
his  skin  hanging  over  his  flioulders:  It  is  efteemed  worth  its  weight  in  gold : 
they  infcribed  this  verfe  on  the  Pedeftal,  to  fliow  the  value  they  have   for 
the  workman, 

Non  me  Praxiteles  fed  Marcus  finxit  Agratl. 

Left  at  the  fculptor  doubtfully  you  guefs, 
'Tis  Marc  Agrati,  not  Praxiteles. 

There  is  iuft  before  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  a  little  fubterraneous  Chapef^ 
dedicated  to  St.  Charles  Borromee,  where  I  faw  his  body,  in  Epifcopal  robes, 
lying  upon  the  altar  in  a  ftirine  of  rock  chryftal.     His  chapel  is  adorned  witlv 
abundance  of  filver  work:  He  was  but  two  and  twenty  years  old  when  hs 
■was  chofen  Arch-biftiop  of  Milan,  and  forty  fix  at  his  death ;  but  made  fo 
good  ufe  of  fo  Ibort  a  time,  by  his  works  of  charity  and  munificence,  that 
his  countrymen  blefs  his  memory,  which  is  ftill  frcfh  among  them.     He  was 
canonifed  about  a  hundred  years  ago :  and  indeed  if  this  honour  were  due 
to  any  man,  I  think  fuch  publick-fpirited  virtues  may  lay  a  jufter  claim  to  ir, 
than  a  four  retreat  from  mankind,  a  fiery  zeal  againft  Heterodoxies,  a  fet  of 
chimerical  vifions,  or  of  whimfical  penances,  which  are  generally  the  quali- 
fications of  Romati  Saints.     Miracles  indeed  are  required  of  all  who  afpire  to 
this  dignity,  becaufe  they  fay  an  Hypocrite  may  imitate  a  Saint  in   all  other 
particulars,  and  thefe  they  attribute  in  a  great  number  to  him  I  am  fpcak- 
ins;  of     His  merit,  and  the  importunity  of  his  countrymen,  procured  his 
Canonization  before  the  ordinary  timej  for  it  is   the  policy  of  the  Roman 
Church  not  to  allow  this  honour,  ordinarily,  'till  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  the  perfon,  who  is   candidate  for  it ;  in  which  time  it  may  be  fuppofed 
that  all  his  contemporaries  will  be  worn  out,  who  could  contradict  a  preten*- 
ded  miracle,  or  remember  any  infirmity  of  the  Saint.     One   would  wonder 
that  Roman  Catholicks,  who  are  for  this  kind  of  worfhip,  do  not  generally 
addrefs  themfelves  to   the  holy  Apoftles,  who  have  a  more  unqueftionabic 
right  to  the  title  of  Saints  than  thofe  of  a  modern  date  ;  but  thefe  are  at  pre- 
fent  quite  out  of  falhion  in  Italy,  where  there  is  fcarce  a  great  town,  which  ' 

does. 
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does  not  pay  its  devotions,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  fome  one  of 
their  own  making.  This  renders  it  very  fufpicious,  that  the  interefts  of  par- 
ticular families,  religious  orders,  convents,  or  churches,  have  too  great  a 
fway  in  their  Canonizations.  When  I  was  at  Mi/an  I  faw  a  book  newly  pub- 
liflied,  that  was  dedicated  to  the  prefent  head  of  the  Bonomean  family,  and 
entitled,  A  difcourfe  on  the  humility  of  ]dKX%  Chrift.  and  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romee. 

The  great  church  of  Mila}i  has  two  noble  pulpits  of  brafs,  each  of  them 
running   round  a  large  pillar,  like  a  gallery,  and  fupported  by  huge  figures 
of  the   fame  metal.     The  hiftory   of  our   Saviour,  or  rather  of  the  bleffed 
Virgin,  (for  it  begins  with  her  birth,  and  ends  with  her  coronation  in  Hea- 
ven, that  of  our  Saviour  coming  in  by  way  of  Epifode)  is  finely  cut  in  mar- 
ble by  Andrew  Biffy.   This  church  is  very  rich  in  relicks,  which  run  up  as  high 
as  Da?iieli  fonas,  and  Abraham.  Among  the  reft  they  fliow  a  fragment  of  our 
countryman  Becket,  as  indeed  there  are   very   few    treafuries  of  relicks    in 
Italy  that  have  not  a  tooth  or  a  bone  of  this  Saint,     It  would  be  cndlefs  to 
count  up  the  riches  of  filver,  gold,  and  precious  ftoncs,  that  are  amafs'd  to- 
gether in   this  and  feveral  other  churches  of  Milan.     I  was  told,  that  in  Milan 
thereare  fixty  convents  of  women,  eighty  of  men,  and  two  hundred  churches. 
At  the  Cclejiines  is  a  piiffurc  in   Frefco   of  the  marriage  of  Cana,  very  much 
efteemed;  but  the  painter,  whether  defignedly  or  not,  has  put  fix  finders  to 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  figures :  They  fhow  the  gates  of  a  church  that  St.  Am- 
brofe  fliut    againft  the  Emperor   Theodofius,  as  thinking  him  unfit    to   affift 
at  divine  fervice,  'till  he  had  done  fome  extraordinary  penance  for  his  bar- 
barous maflacring  the  inhabitants  of  Thcjfalonica.     That  Emperor  was  how- 
ever fo  far  from  being  difpleafed   with  the  behaviour   of  the  Saint,  that  at 
his  death  he  commited  to  him  the  education  of  his  children.     Several  have 
picked  fplinters  of  wood  out  of  the  gates  for  relicks.     There  is  a  little  chapel 
lately   re-edlfyed,  where  the  fame  Saint  baptized  St.  Auftin.     An  infcription 
upon  the  wall  of  it  fays,  that  it  was  in  this  chapel  and  on  this  occafion,  that 
he  firft  fung  his  Te  Dcum,  and  that  his  great  convert  anfwered  him  verfe  by 
verfe.     In  one  of  the  churches  I  faw  a  pulpit  and  confetfional,  very  finely 
inlaid  with  Lapis-Lazuli,  and  feveral  kinds  of  marble,   by  a  Father  of  the 
convent.     It     is    very   lucky   fqr    a  Religious,   who   has  fo  much  time  on 
his  hands,    to  be  able  to  amufe  himfelf  with  works  of  this  nature;   and  one 
often  finds  particular  members  of  convents,   who  have  excellent  mechanical 
genius's,  and  divert  themfelvcs,   at  leifure  hours,   with  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Architedure,  Gardening,    and   feveral   kinds   of  handycrafts.     Since   I  have 
mentioned  confellionals,   I  Ihall  fct  down  here  fome  inlcriptions  that  I   have 
feen  over  them  in  Roman-c^xhoWck  countries,   which  are  all  texts  of  Scrip- 
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ture,   and  regard  either  the  Penitent   or  the  Father,     ^ii,  OJlende   Te  ad 

Sacerdotem Netaceat  pupilla  oculi  tut Jbo  ad  patrem  mettm  et  die  am  ^ 

Pater  peccavi Soluta  erunt  in  C celts  — —  Redi  Anima  mea  in  Requiem  tuam 

Vade,  et  ne  deinceps  pecca ^i  vos  audit,  me  audit Fenite  ad  mt 

omnes  qui  fat i gat i  ejlis  et  onerati' >  Corripiet  me  juftus  in  mifericordid  — 

Vide  fi  via  iniquitatis  in  me  eji,  et  deducme  in  'uidatemd Vt  audiret  gemi- 

tus  compeditorum.  I  faw  the  Ambrofian  library,  where,  to  fliow  the  Italian 
genius,  they  have  fpent  more  mony  on  pidlures  than  on  books.  Among 
the  heads  of  feveral  learned  men  I  met  with  oio  Englifiman,  except  Biftiop 
Fiper,  whom  Henry  the  eighth  put  to  death  for  not  owning  his  fupremacy. 
Books  are  indeed  the  leaft  part  of  the  furniture  that  one  ordinarily  goes  to 
fee  in  an  Italian  library,  which  they  generally  fet  off  with  pidxires,  ftatues, 
and  other  ornaments,  where  they  can  afford  them,  after  the  example  of  the 
old  Greeks  and  Romans. 
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Chryfippi  invenias  :  nam  perjedlijjimus  horum 

Si  quis  Arijiotelem  Jimilem  vel  Pittacon  emit^ 

Et  jubet  archetypos  pluteumfervare  Cleanthas.  Juv.  S.  2. 

Chryjippus'  ftatue  decks  thy  library. 

Who  makes  his  ftudy  fineft,  is  moft  read ; 

The  dolt,   that  with  an  Arijiotle's  head 

Carv'd  to  the  life,    has  once  adorn'd  his  fhelf. 

Strait  fets  up  for  a  Stagyrite  himfelf.  .  Tate. 

In  an  apartment  behind  the  library  are  feveral  rarities  often  defcribcd  by 
travellers,   as  Brugeal's  elements,   a  head  of  Titian  by  his  own  hand,  a  ma- 
nufcript  in  Latin  of  Jo/ephus,  which  the  Bifliop  of  Salisbury  fays  was  writ- 
ten about  the  age  of  Theodojius,  and  another  of  Leonardus  Vincius,  which 
King  James  the   firft  could  not  procure  though  he  proffered  for  it  three 
thoufand  Spanip  Piftoles.     It  confifts  of  defignings  in  mechanifm  and  en- 
gineering :  I  was  fliown  in  it  a  sketch  of  bombs  and  mortars,  as  they  are  now 
ufed.     Canon  Settalds  cabinet  is  always  fhown  to  a  ftranger  among  the  curi- 
ofities  of  Milan,  which  I   fliall  not  be  particular  upon,  the  printed  account 
of  it  being  common  enough.     Among  its  natural  curiofities  I  took  particular 
notice  of  a  piece  of  chryftal,  that  enclofed  a  couple  of  drops,  which  look- 
ed like   water  when  they  were  fhaken,  though    perhaps  they  are  nothing 
but-  bubbles  of  air.     It  is  fuch  a  rarity  as  this  that  I  faw  at  Vendome  in  France^ 
which  they  there  pretend  is  a  tear  that  our  Saviour  fhed  over  Lazarus,  and 
was  gathered  up  by  an  Angel,  who  put  it  in  a  little  chryftal  vi?l,  and  made 
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a  prefent  of  It  to  Mary  Magdalene.  The  famous  Pere  Mabilkn  Js  now  en- 
gaged in  the  vindication  of  this  tear,  which  a  learned  ecclefiaftic,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vendome,  would  have  fupprelled,  as  a  falfe  and  ridiculous 
relick,  in  a  book  that  he  has  dedicated  to  his  diocefan  the  Bifliop  of  Blois. 
It  is  in  the  pofTeffion  of  a  BenediStin  convent,  which  raifes  a  confiderable 
revenue  out  of  the  devotion  that  is  paid"  to  it,  and  has  now  retained  the 
moft  learned  Father  of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defence. 

It  was  fuch  a  curiofity  as  this  I  have  mentioned,  that  Oaudian  has  cele- 
brated in  about  half  a  Icore  epigrams. 

Solibus  indomitum  glades  AJpina  rigorem 

Sumebat,  nimio  jam  preciofa  gelu. 
Nee  potuit  toto  mentiri  corpore  gemmam, 

Sed  medio  manjit  proditor  orbt  latex : 
AuSlus  honor ;  liquidi  crefcuHt  miraculafaxif 

Et  confervata  plus  meruijlis  aqua. 

Deep  in  the  fnowy  Alpes  a  lump  of  Ice 

By  frofts  was  harden'd  to  a  mighty  price  ; 

Proof  to  the  Sun,  it  now  fecurely  lies, 

And  the  warm  Dog-ftar's  hotteft  rage  defies  i 

Yet  ftill  unripen'd  in  the  dewy  mines. 

Within  the  ball  a  trembling  water  Ihines, 

That  through  the  chryftal  darts  its  fpurious  rays. 

And  the  proud  ftone's  original  betrays  ; 

But  common  drops,  when  thus  with  chryftal  mixt. 

Are  valu'd  more,  than  if  in  Rubies  fixt. 

As  I  walk'd  through  one  of  the  ftreets  of  Milan^  I  was  furprized  to  read 
the  following  infcription,  concering  a  Barber  that  had  confpired  with  the 
Commiflary  of  health  and  others  to  poifon  his  fellow-citizens.  There  is  a 
void  fpace  where  his  houfe  flood,  and  in  the  midll:  of  it  a  Pillar,  fuperfcrib- 
ed  Colonna  Infame.  The  ftory  is  told  in  handfome  Latin^  which  I  fhall  fet 
down,  as  having  never  feen  it  tranfcribed. 

UlCy  ubi  hcec  Area  patens  ejly 
Surgebat  olim  Tonjirina 
yo'  yacobi  Mora:: 
^lifaStd  cum  Gulielmo  Platea  publ.  Sanit.  Commijfario 
Et  cum  aliis  Conjpiratione, 
Dum  pejlis  atrox  faviret, 

Lethiferis 
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LethiferU  unguentis  hue  et  illuc  afperfii 

Plures  ad  diram  mortem  compulit, 
Hos  igitur  ambos,  hojies  patria  Judicatos^ 
.    Exceljb  in  Plaujiro 
Candenti  prius  velHcatos  forcipe 
Et  dexterd  mulBatos  manu 
Rota  infringi 
Rot  a  que  intextos  poji  horasfex  jugulariy 

Comburi  deinde, 
Acy  ne  quid  tarn  Sceleftorum  hominum  reliquijitt 
Publicatis  bonis 
Cine  res  in  Jlumen  projici 
Senatus  jujjit : 
Cujus  rei  memoria  cetema  ut  Jit, 

Hanc  domumy  Sceleris  officinattty 

Solo  aquari, 
Ac  nunquam  in  pojierum  rejiciy 
Et  erigi  Columtiam, 
^ce  vocatur  Infamis^ 
Idem  ordo  mandavit. 
Procul  hinc  procul  ergo 

Boni  JCiveSy 
Ne  Vos  Infelix  Infamefolum 

Commaculet ! 
M.  D.  C,  XXX.  Kal.  Augujli. 
Prajide  'Pub.  Sanitatis  M.  Antonio  Montio  Senators  R.  Jujlitia  Cap.  Jo. 
Baptijld  Vicecotnit. 

The  citadel  of  Milan  Is  thought  a  ftrong  fort  in  Italy,  and  has  held  out 
formerly  after  the  conqueft  of  the  reft  of  the  dutchy.  The  governor  of 
it  is  independent  on  the  governor  of  Milan ;  as  the  Perfians  ufed  to  make  the 
rulers  of  provinces  and  fortreffes  of  different  conditions  and  interefts,  to  pre- 
vent confpiracies. 

At  two  miles  diftance  from  Milan  there  ftands  a  building,  that  would  have 
been  a  mafler-piece  in  its  kind,  had  the  architedl  defigned  it  for  an  artificial 
echo.  We  difcharged  a  piftol,  and  had  the  found  returned  upon  us  above 
fifty  fix  times,  though  the  air  was  very,  foggy.  The  firft  repetitions  follow 
one  another  very  thick,  but  are  heard  more  diftindlly  in  proportion  as  they 
decay:  There  are  two  parallel  walls  which  beat  the  found  on  each  other,  'till 
the  undulation  is  quite  worn  out,  like  the  feveral  reverberations  of  the  fame 
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image  from  two  oppofite  looking-glafles.     Father  Kircber  has  taken  notice 
of  this  particular  echo,  as  Father  Bartolin  has  done  fince  in  his  in^renious 
difcourfe  on  founds.     The  ftate  of  Milan  is  like  a  vaft  garden,  furrounded 
by  a  noble  mound-work  of  rocks  and  mountains :  Indeed  if  a  man  confiders 
the  face  of  Italy  in   general,  one   would  think  that  nature  had   laid   it   out 
into  fuch  a  variety  of  ftates  and  governments  as  one  finds  in  it.     For  as  the 
Alps  at  one  end,  and  the  long  range  of  Apennines,  that  paifes  through  the 
body  of  it,  branch  out  on  all  fides  into  feveral  different  divifions;  they  ferve 
as  fo  many  natural  boundaries  and  fortifications  to  the  little  territories  that  lye 
among  them.     Accordingly  we  find  the  whole  country  cut  into  a  multitude 
of  particular  kingdoms  and  common-wealths  in  the  oldell  accounts  we  have 
of  it  J  'till  the  power  of  the  Romans,  like  a  torrent  that  overflows  its  banks, 
bore  down  all  before  it,  and  fpread  it  felf  into  the  remotefl  corners  of  the 
nation.     But  as  this  exorbitant  power  became  unable  to  fupport  it  felf,  we 
find  the  government  oi  Italy  again  broken  into  fuch  a  variety  of  fub-divifions, 
as  naturally  fuits  with  its  fituation. 

In  the  court  of  Milan,  as  in  feveral  others  in  Italy,  there  are  many  who 
fall  in  with  the  drefs  and  carriage  of  the   French.     One  may  however  ob- 
ferve  a  kind  of  aukwardnefs  in  the  Italians,  which  eafily  difcovers  t'  e  airs 
they  give  themfelves  not  to  be  natural.     It  is  indeed  very  ftrange  there  fliould 
be  fuch  a  diverfity  of  manners,  where  there  is  fo  fmall  a  difference  in  the 
air  and  climate.     The  Fre7ich  are  always  open,  familiar  and  talkative :  The 
Italians,  on  the  contrary,    are  ftiff,  ceremonious  and   referved.     In  France 
•every  one  aims  at  a  gaiety  and  fprightlinefs  of  behaviour,  and  thinks  it  an 
accomplifhment  to  be  brisk  and  lively:  The  Italians,  notwithftanding  their 
natural  fierinefs  of  temper,  affcdl  always  to  appear  fober  and  fedate;  info- 
much  that  one  fometimes  meets  young  men  walking  the  ftreets  with  fpeda- 
cles  on  their  nofes,  that  they  may  be  thought  to  have  impaired  their  fight 
by  much  ftudy,  and  feem  more  grave  and  judicious  than  their  neighbours. 
This  difference  of  manners  proceeds  chiefly  from  difference  of  education  :  In 
France  it  is  ufiial  to  bring   their  children   into  company,  and  to  cheriHi   in 
them,  from  their  infancy,  a  kind  of  forwardnefs  and  alTurance:  Befides,  that 
the  French  apply  themfelves  more  imiverfally  to  their  exercifes  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world,  fo  that  one  feldom  fees  a  young  Gentleman  in  France 
that  does  not  fence,  dance,  and  ride    in   fome    tolerable  perfection.     Thefe 
agitations  of  the  body  do  not  only  give  them  a  free  and  eafie  carriage,  but 
have  a  kind  of  mechanical   operation  on   the  mind,  by  keeping  the  animal 
fpirits    always    awake  and   in  motion.     But  what  contributes  mofl   to  this 
light  airy  humour  of  the  French,  is    the   free  converflition   that  is  allowed 
them  with  their  women,  which  docs  not  only  communicate  to  them  a  cer- 
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tain   vivacity  of  temper,  but  makes  them  endeavour  after  fuch  a  tehavioor 
as  is  moft  taking  with  the  fex. 

The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  excluded  from  making  their  court 
this  way,  are  for  recommending  themfeives  to  thofe  they  converfe  with  by 
their  gravity  and  wifdom.  In  Spain  therefore,  where  there  are  fewer  liber- 
ties of  this  nature  allowed,  there  is  ftill  fomething  more  ferious  and  com. 
pofed  in  the  manner  of  the  inhabitants.  But  as  Mirth  is  more  apt  to  make 
profelytes  than  Melancholy,  it  is  obferved  that  the  Italia?is  have  many  of 
them  for  thefe  late  years  given  very  far  into  the  modes  and  freedoms  of  the 
French ;  which  prevail  more  or  lefs  in  the  courts  of  Italy,  as  they  lye  at  a 
fmaller  or  greater  diftance  from  France.  It  may  be  here  worth  while  to  con- 
fider  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  common  people  of  Italy  have  in  gene- 
ral fo  very  great  an  averfion  to  the  French,  which  every  traveller  cannot  but 
be  fenfible  of,  that  has  paffed  through  the  country.  The  moft  obvious  rea- 
fon  is  certainly  the  great  difference  that  there  is  in  the  humours  and  man- 
ners of  the  two  nations,  which  always  works  more  in  the  meaner  fort,  who 
are  not  able  to  vanquifh  the  prejudices  of  education,  than  with  the  nobility. 
Befides,  that  the  French  humour,  in  regard  of  the  liberties  they  take  in  fe- 
male converfations,  and  their  great  ambition  to  excel  in  all  companies,  is  in 
a  more  particular  n:anner  very  fliocking  to  the  ItalianSy  who  are  naturally 
iealous,  and  value  themfeives  upon  their  great  wifdom.  At  the  fame  time 
the  common  people  of  Italy,  who  run  more  into  news  and  politicks  than 
thofe  of  other  countries,  have  all  of  them  fomething  to  exafperate  them 
againft  the  King  of  France.  The  Savoyards,  notwithftanding  the  prcfent  in- 
clination of  their  court,  cannot  forbear  refenting  the  infinite  mifchiefs  he  did 
them  in  the  laft  war.  The  Milanefe  and  Neapolitans  remember  the  many  in- 
fults  he  has  offered  to  the  houfe  of  Aiijiria,  and  particularly  to  their  deceafed 
King,  for  whom  they  ftill  retain  a  natural  kind  of  honour  and  affedion.  The 
Genoefe  cannot  forget  his  treatment  of.  their  Doge,  and  his  bombarding  their 
city.  The  Venetians  will  tell  you  of  his  leagues  with  the  Turks  ;  and  the 
Romans,  of  his  threats  to  Pope  Innocent  the  eleventh,  whofe  memory  they  a- 
dore.  It  is  true,  that  intereft  of  ftate,  and  change  of  circumftances,  may 
have  fweetned  thefe  refledlions  to  the  politer  fort,  but  imprefTions  are  not  fo 
eafily  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  That  however,  which  I  take  to 
be  the  principal  motive  among  moft  of  the  Italians,  for  their  favouring  the 
■Germans  above  the  French,  is  this,  that  they  are  entirely  perfuaded  it  is  for 
the  intereft  oi  Italy,  to  have  Milan  and  Naples  rather  in  the  hands  of  the  firft 
than  of  the  other.  One  may  generally  obferve,  that  the  body  of  a  people 
has  jufter  views  for  the  publick  good,  and  purfuts  them  with  greater  upright- 
nefs  than  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  have  fo  many  private  expedations 
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and  particular  interefts,  which  hang  like  afalfe  biafs  upon  their  judgments,  and 
may  poflibly  difpofethem  to  facrifice  the  good  of  their  country  to  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  fortunes ;  whereas  the  grofs  of  the  people  can  have  no 
other  profpedl  in  changes  and  revolutions,  than  of  publick  bleflings,  that 
are  to  diffufe  themfelves  through  the  whole  flate  in  general. 

To  return  to  Milan  :    I  fhall  here  fet  down  the  defcription  Aufonim  has 
given  of  it,  among  the  reft  of  his  great  cities. 

Et  Mediolani  mira  omnia,  copia  rerum  : 
Innumeree  cultaque  dotnus,  facunda  virorum 
Ingenia,  et  mores  Iceti.     TCum  duplice  muro 
Aviplijicata  loci  /pedes,  populique  voluptas 
Circus,  et  Inclufi  moles  cuneata  theatri  : 
Templa,  'Palatinaque  arces,  opuknjque  Moneta, 
Et  reglo  Hercukl  Celebris  ab  honore  lavacrl^ 
CunSlaque  marmorels  ornata  perljlylajignls^ 
Omnia  quce  magnls  operum  velut  amula  formls 
Excellunt ;  nee  junBa  premlt  vlclnia  Romce. 

Milan  with  plenty  and  with  wealth  o'er-flows, 

And  num'rous  ftreets  and  cleanly  dwellings  fliows ; 

The  people,  blefs'd  with  nature's  happy  force, 

Are  eloquent  and  chearful  in  difcourfe  \ 

A  circus  and  a  theatre  invites 

Th'  unruly  mob  to  races  and  to  fights. 

Moneta  confecrated  buildings  grace, 

And  the  whole  town  redoubled  walls  embrace  : 

Here  fpacious  baths  and  palaces  are  feen, 

And  intermingled  temples  rife  between  j 

Here  circling  colonnades  the  ground  enclofe. 

And  here  the  marble  ftatues  breathe  in  rows  : 

Profufely  graced  the  happy  town  appears, 

Nor  Rome  it  felf,  her  beauteous  neighbour,  fears. 
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BRESCIA,  VERONA,  PADUA. 

FROM  Milan  we  travelled  through  a  very  pleafant  country,  to  Brefciay 
and  by  the  way  croffed  the  river  Adda,  that  falls  into  the  Lago  S 
Conio,  which  Virgil  calls  the  lake  Larius,  and  running  out  at  the  other 
end  lofes  it  felf  at  laft  in  the  Po,  which  is  the  great  receptacle  of  all  the  rivers 
of  this  country.  The  town  and  province  of  Brefcia  have  freer  accefs  to  the 
Senate  of  Venice,  and  a  quicker  redrefs  of  injuries,  than  any  other  part  of 
their  dominions.  They  have  always  a  mild  and  prudent  governor,  and  live 
much  more  happily  than  their  fellow-fubjedls  :  For  as  they  were  once  a  part 
of  the  Milanefe,  and  are  now  on  their  frontiers,  the  Venetians  dare  not  exaf- 
perate  them,  by  the  loads  they  lay  on  other  Provinces,  for  fear  of  a  revolt  > 
and  are  forced  to  treat  them  with  much  more  indulgence  than  the  Spaniards 
do  their  neighbours,  that  they  may  have  no  temptation  to  it.  Brefcia  is  fa- 
mous for  its  iron-works.  A  fmall  day's  journey  more  brought  us  to  Verona.  We 
faw  the  lake  Benacus'm  our  way,  which  the  Italians  now  call  Lago  di  Garda  : 
It  was  fo  rough  with  tempefts  when  we  palled  by  it,  that  it  brought  into  my 
mind  Virgil's  noble  defcription  of  it. 

Adde  lacus  tantos,  fe  Lari  maxime,  teque 
Flu5libus  et  fremitu  ajfurgens,  Benace,  marino. 

Here  vex'd  by  winter  ftorms  Benacus  raves, 
Confus'd  with  working  fands  and  rolling  waves  j 
Rough  and  tumultuous  like  a  fca  it  lyes, 
So  loud  the  tempeft  roars,  fo  high  the  billows  rife. 

This  lake  perfecStly  refembles  a  fea,  when  it  is  worked  up  by  ftorms.  Ic 
i«  thirty  five  miles  in  length,,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  At  the  lower  end  of  it 
■we  croffed  the  Mincio. 

— Tardis  ingens  ubi  Jlexibus  errat 

Mincius,  et  tenerd  f  rat  exit  arundine  ripas.  O.  3., 

Where  the  flow  Mincius  through  the  valley  ftrays  t. 

Where  cooling  flreams  invite  the  flocks  to  drink, 

And  reeds  defend  the  winding  waters  brink.  DrydenP 

The  river  Adige  runs  through  Verona  ;  fo  much  is  the  iituation  of  the- 
Town  changed  from  what  it  was  in  Siiius  Italicus  his  time. 

'*—— Verona 
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-^.-^Verona  Athefi  circumflua.  \^  g^ 

Verona  by  the  circling  Adige  bound. 

This  is  the  only  great  river  in  Lomhardy  that  does  not  fall  into  die  Po; 
which  it  muft  have  done,  had  it  run  but  a  little  further  before  its  entering 
the  Adriatic.     The  rivers  are  all  of  them  mentioned  by  Claudian. 

'Venetofque  ereBior  am?ies 


Magna  voce  ciet.     FrondcJitwus  humida  ripii 

Colla  levant,  pulcher  Ticinus,  et  Addua  vifu 

Carulus,  et  velox  Atlxjis,  tardufque  meatu 

Mincius,  inque  novem  confurgens  ora  Timavus.  Sexto  con.  Hon. 

Venetian  rivers,  fummon'd  all  around, 

Hear  the  loud  call,  and  anfwcr  to  the  found  : 

Her  dropping  locks  the  filver  TeJJin  rears, 

The  blue  tranfparent  Adda  next  appears. 

The  rapid  Adige  then  ere<fls  her  head, 

And  Mincio  rifing  llowly  from  his  bed. 

And  laft  Jimavus  that  with  eager  force 

From  nine  wide  mouths  comes  gufliing  to  his  courfe. 

His  Larius  is  doubtlefs  an  imitation  of  Virgil's  Benacus. 
— —  Umbrojd  vejlit  qua  littus  olivd 
Larius,  et  dulci  mentitur  Nereafiu6lu.  De  Bel.  Get. 

The  Larius  here,  with  groves  of  olives  crown'd, 
An  ocean  of  frefti  water  fpreads  around. 

I  faw  at  Verona  the  famous  Amphitheater,  that  with  a  few  modern  re- 
parations has  all  the  feats  entire.  There  is  fomcthing  very  noble  in  it,  though 
the  high  wall  and  corridors  that  went  round  it  are  almoll:  entirely  ruined  and 
the  Area  is  quite  filled  up  to  the  lower  feat,  which  was  formerly  deep 
enough  to  let  the  fpeftators  fee  in  fafety  the  combats  of  the  wild  beafls  and 
gladiators.  Since  I  have  Claudian  before  me,  I  cannot  forbear  fetting  down 
the  beautiful  defcription  he  has  made  of  a  wild  beafl  newly  brought  from 
the  woods,  and  making  its  firft  appearance  in  a  full  Amphitheater. 

Vt  fera  qua  nupcr  montes  ami/it  avitos, 

Altorumque  exul  nemorum,  damnatur  arena 

Muneribus^  commota  ruit ;  I'/r  murmure  contra 

Hortatiir,  nisufque  gem  'venabula  tendit ; 

I^  2  Ilia 


lo  Bte/da,  Ferona,  Padua, 

Ilia  pavet  Jlrepitus,  cuneofque  ereSia  Theatri 

Defpicit,  ct  tanti  miratiirfibila  vulgi.  In.  Ruf.  L.  2. 

So  ruflies  on  his  foe  the  grifly  Bear, 

That,  banifh'd  from  the  hills  and  bufhy  brakes, 

His  old  hereditary  haunts  forfakes. 

Condemn'd  the  cruel  rabble  to  delight, 

His  angry  keeper  goads  him  to  the  fight. 

Bent  on  his  knee,  the  favage  glares  around  ; 

Scar'd  with  the  mighty  croud's  promifcuous  found ; 

Then  rearing  on  his  hinder  paws  retires. 

And  the  vaft  hiffing  multitude  admires. 

There  are  fome  other  antiquities  in  Verona,  of  which  the  principal  is  the 
ruine  of  a  triumphal  arch  eredled  to  Flaminms,  where  one  fees  old  Doric  Pil- 
lars without  any  pedeftal  or  bafis,  as  Fifriivius  has  defcribed  them.     I  have 
not  yet  feen  any  gardens  in  Italy  worth  taking  notice  of     The  Italians  fall 
as  far  fhort  of  the  French  in  this  particular,  as  they  excel  them  in  their  pala- 
ces.    It  muft  however  be  faid,  to  the  honour  of  the  Italians,  that  the  French 
took  from  them  the  firft  plans  of  their  gardens,  as  well  as  of  their  water- 
works ;  fo  that  their  furpaffing  of  them  at  prefent  is  to  be  attributed  rather 
to  the  greatnefs  of  their  riches,  than  the  excellence  of  their  tafte.     I  faw  the 
terrace-garden   of  Verona,    that    travellers  generally  mention.     Among  the 
churches  of  Verona,  that  of  St.  George  is  the  handfomeft  :  Its  chief  ornament 
is  the  martyrdom  of  the  Saint,  down  by  Faul  Veronefe  ;  as  there  are  many 
other  pi6tures  about  the  town  by  the  fame  hand.     A  ftranger  is  always  fhown 
the  Tomb  of  Pope  Lucius,  who  lyes  buried  in  the  dome.     I  faw  in  the  fame 
church  a  monument  eredted  by  the  publick  to  one  of  their  Bifliops :  The 
infcription  fays,  that  there  was  between  him  and  his  maker,  Summa  NeceJJi- 
tudo,  Summa  Similitudo.     The  Italian  epitaphs   are  often  more  extravagant 
than  thofe  of  other  countries,  as  the  nation  is  more  given  to  compliment  and 
hyperbole.      From   Vero?ia  to  Padua  we  travelled  through  a  very  pleafant 
country :  It  is  planted  thick  with  rows  of  white  Mulberry- trees,  that  furnifh 
food  for  great  quantities  of  Silk-worms  with  their  leaves,  as  the  Swine  and 
Poultry  confume  the  fruit.     The  trees  themfelves  ferve,  at  the  fame  time,  as 
fo  many  flays  for  their  Vines,  which  hang  all  along  like  garlands  from  tree 
to  tree.     Between  the  feveral  ranges  lye  fields  of  corn,  which  in  thefe  warm 
countries  ripens  much  better  among  the  mulberry  fhades,  than  if  it  were  ex- 
pofed    to  the  open  fun.     This  was  one  reafon  why  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  when  I  pafTed  through   it,  were  extremely  apprehenfive  of  feeing 
I^ombardy  the  feat  of  war,  which  mufl  have  made  miferable  havock  among 
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their  plantations ;  for  it  is  not  here  as  in  the  corn  fields  of  Flanders, 
where  the  whole  produdl  of  the  place  rifes  from  year  to  year.  We  ar- 
rived fo  late  at  Vicenza,  that  we  had  not  time  to  take  a  full  fight  of  the 
place.  The  next  day  brought  us  to  Padua.  St.  Anthony,  who  lived  above 
five  hundred  years  ago,  is  the  great  Saint  to  whom  they  here  pay  their 
devotions.  He  lies  buried  in  the  church  that  is  dedicated  to  him  at  pre- 
fent,  though  it  was  formerly  confecrated  to  the  bleffed  Virgin.  It  is  ex- 
tremely magnificent,  and  very  richly  adorned.  There  are  narrow  clefts  in 
the  monument  that  flands  over  him,  where  good  Catholicks  rub  their  beads, 
and  fmell  his  bones,  which  they  fay  have  in  them  a  natural  perfume, 
though  very  like  apopledlic  balfom  ;  and  what  would  make  one  fufpedt 
that  they  rub  the  marble  with  it,  it  is  obferved  that  the  fcent  is  ftronger 
in  the  morning  than  at  night.  There  are  abundance  of  infcriptions  and 
pictures  hung  up  by  his  Votaries  in  fevcral  parts  of  the  church :  For  it 
is  the  way  of  thofe  that  are  in  any  fignal  danger  to  implore  his  aid,  and 
if  they  come  off  fafe  they  call  their  deliverance  a  miracle,  and  per- 
haps hang  up  the  picture  or  defcription  of  it  in  the  church.  This  cuflom 
fpoils  the  beauty  of  feveral  Roman  Catholick  churches,  and  often  covers  the 
walls  with  wretched  daubings,  impertinent  infcriptions,  hands,  legs,  and  arms 
of  wax,  with  a  thoufand  idle  ofl^erings  of  the  fame  nature. 

They  fell  at  Padua  the  life  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is  read  with  great  de- 
votion; the  moft  remarkable  part  of  it  is  his  difcourfe  to  an  aflembly  of 
fifh.  As  the  audience  and  fermon  are  both  very  extraordinary,  I  will  fee 
down  the  whole  palfage  at  length. 

Non  ciirando  gli  Heretici  il  fuo  parlare,  egU  fi  come  era  alia  riva  del  mar e, 
dove  sbocca  iljiume  Marecchia,  chiamo  da  parte  di  Dio  li  pefci,  che  vejiiffero 
a  fentir  la  fua  fanta  parola.     Et  ecco  che  di  fubito  fopra  /'  acque  nuotando 
gran  moltitudine  di  "uarii,  et  diverji  pefci,  e  del  mare,  e  del  jiume,  fi  unirono 
tutti,  fecondo  lefpecie  loro,  e  con  bell  ordine,  quafi  che  di  ragion  capacijlatifof- 
fero,  attenti,  e  cheti  con  gratiofojpettacolo  s'  accommodaro  per  fentir  la  par'ola 
diDio.  Cib  veduto  ilj'antocntro  alcuorfuo  di  dolcezza  Jiillandofi,  et  per  altretanta 
maraviglia  inarcando  le  ciglta,  della  obedientia  di  quejle  irragionevoli  creature 
cosi  comincio  loro  a  parlare.  Se  bene  in  tutte  le  cofe  create  {cari,  et  amati pefci) 
fifcuopre  la  potenza,  et  providenzainfinita  di  Dio,  come  nelCielo,  fie  I  Sole,  nel~ 
la  Luna,  fielle  S telle,  in  gue/lo  mondo  inferiare,  nel  huomo,  e  7ielle  altre  creature 
perfette,  nondimeno  in  Voi  particolarmente  lampeggia  e  rifplende  la  bonta  della 
maefta  divina  ;  perche  fe  bene  fiette  chiamati  Rettili,  mezzi  fra  pietre,  e  briiti^ 
con  fin  at  i  nelli  profondi  abiffi  delle  ondeggiante  acque  :  agitati  fempre  daflutti  : 
tnofji  fempre  da  procelle  ;  fordi  al'  udire,  mutoli  al  parlare,  et  horridi  al  zrdere  -, 
con  tutto  cio  in  Voi  maravigliofamente  Jifcorge  la  Divitia  gra/tdezza  -,  e  da  voi 
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Ji  cavano  H  maggiofi  jKiJierii  del/a  bonta  di  Dio,  ne  mat  Jl  parla  di  voi  nella 
Jcrittura  facra^  cbe  non  vi  Jia  afcojlo  qualche  profondo  Sacramento;    Credete 
voi,  clx  fiafenza  grandijftmo  mijierio,  cbe  il  prima  dono  fatto  dall'  onnipotente 
Iddio  aW  buomo  fojfe  di  voi  Pefci  ?  Credete,  voi  cbe  nonjia  tnijierio  in  quefto^ 
cbe  di  tutte  le  creature,  e  di  tutti  gl'  animali  fijien  fatti  J'acrijicii,  eccetto, 
cbe  di  voi  Pefci  '?  Credete,  cbe  non  vi  Jia  qualcbe  fecreto  in  quejlo,  cbe  Chrijio 
noftro  fahatore  dall'  agnelo  pafqtcale  in  poi,  Ji  compiacque  tanto  del  cibo  di  voi 
pefci  ?  Credete,  cbe  Jia  d  cafo  quefio,  cbe  dovendo  il  Redentor  del  mondo,  pagar^ 
come  buomo,  il  cenfo  a  Cefare  la  volejje  trovare  nella  boccadi  unpefcef  Tutti y 
tutti  fono  mifleri  e  Sacramenti  :  percio  fete  particolarmente  obligati  a  lodare  il 
voflro  Creatore :  amati pefci  di  Dio  bavete  ricevuto  /"  effere,  la  vita,  il  moto,  el 
fenjb ;  per  Jianza  vi  bd  dato  il  liquido  elemento  dell'  Acqua,  fecondo  cbe  alia 
voftra  naturale  inclinatione  conviene :  ivi  bd  fatti  amplifjimi  alberghi,  fianzgy 
ca'verne,  grotte,  e  fecreti  luogi  d  voi  piii  cbefale  Regie,  e  regal  Palazzi,  cari, 
e  grati  ;  et  per  propria  fede  bavete  I' acqua,  elemento  diafano,  tranfparente,  e 
fempre  lucido  quaf  cr if  alio,  e  verro  ;  et  dalle  piii  bajfe,  e  prof o  fide  vofreftanze 
J'corgete  cio  cbe  fopra  acqua  o  ft  fa,  o  nuota  ;  bavete  gli  occhi   quaf  di  Lince,  b 
di  Argo,  et  da  caufa  non  err  ante  guidati,feguite  cio  cbe  vi  giova,  et  aggrada ; 
et  fuggite  cio  cbe  vi  nuoce,  bavete  natural  defo  di  confervarvi  fecondo  le  fpecie 
vofre,  fafe,  oprate  et  caminate  ove  natura  vi  detta  fenza  contraflro  alcuno^ 
ne  algor  d'  inverno,  ne  calor  di  fate  vi  offende,  o  nuoce ;  fafi  per  fereno,  o  tur- 
bato  il cielo,  che^alli  vojiri  bumidi  albergbi  ne  frutto,  ne  danno  apporta;  fiafi 
pure  abbondevole  de  fuoi  tejori,  b  fcarfa  de  fuoi  frutti  la  terra,  cbe  a  voi  nulla 
ginva;  piova,  tuoni,  faetti,  lampaggi,  e  fubifi  il  mondo,  eke  a  voi  cio  poco  im- 
port a;  verdeggi  primavera,fcaldi  la  fate,  fruttifichi   VAutunno,  et  afideri  li 
inverno,  quefo  non  vi  rileva  punto  :  ne  trappaffar  deF  bore  ne  correr  de  giornt^ 
ne  volar  de  mef,  ne  fuggir  d'  anni,  ne  mutar  de  tempi,  ?ie  cangiar  de  fagioni 
vi  dan  penfiero  alcuno,mafemprefcura,  et  tranquilla  vita  liet anient e  vivere  : 
O  quanto,  o  quanto  grande  la  Mae  ft  a  di  Dio  in  voi  fi  fiuopre,  O  quanta  mirabile 
la  potenzafua;  O  quanta  f  up enda,  et  maravigliofa  fua  providenza ;  poi  cbe  fra 
tutte  le  creature  deW  univerfo  voi  Jhlo  nonfentifli  il  diluvio  univerfale  dell'  ae- 
que  J.  ne  provafti  i  danni,  cbe  egli  face  al  monde ;  e  tutto  quefo  cb'  io  bo  detto 
dovrebbe  muovervi  d  lodar  Dio,  d  ringratiare  fua  divina  maejld  di  tanti  e  cofi 
Jingolari  benefcii,  cbe  vi  ba  fatti,  di  tanti  gratie^  cbe  vi  ba  conferite,  di  tafiti 
favori,  di  cbe  vi  ba  fatti  degna ;  per  tanto,  fe  non  potete  fnodar  la  lingua  d  rin- 
gratiar  il  vofro  Benefattore,  et  nonjdpete  con  parole  efprimer  lejiie  lodi,  fatele 
Jegno  di  riverenza  almeno ',  cbinatevi  al fiio  name;  moftrate  nel  modo  cbe  fotefe 
fembiante  di  gratitudine ;  rendetevi  benevoli   alia  bontd  ftia,  in  quel   miglior 
modo   cbe  potete;  Ofapete,  non  fate  J'conoj'ccnti  de'  Juoi  benefcii,  et  non  fate  in-^ 
grati  de'  J'uoi  favori.     A  quefio  dire,  0  maraviglia  grande ^  come  Ji  quelli  pefci 
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bavejero  bavufo  humano  entelletto,  e  difcorfo,  con  gefii  Hi  profonda  Humiltay 
con  riverenti  fembianti  di  religione^  chinarono  la  fe/ia,  blandiro  co'lcorpo,  quaji 
approvando  cio  che  detto  bavea  il  benedetto  padre  S.  Antonio. 

"  When  the  hereticks  would  not  regard  his  preaching,  he  betook  him»- 
"  felf  to  the  fea-{hore,  where  the  river  Mareccbia  difembogues  it  felf  into 
"  the  Adriatic.  He  here  called  the  fiih  together  in  the  name  of  God,  that 
"  they  might  hear  his  holy  word.  The  fifli  came  fwimming  towards  him 
**  in  iuch  vaft  fhoals,  both  from  the  fea  and  from  the  river,  that  the  fur- 
"  face  of  the  water  was  quite  covered  with  their  multitudes.  They  quickly 
**  ranged  themfelves,  according  to  their  feveral  fpecies,  into  a  very  beauti- 
"  ful  congregation,  and,  like  fo  many  rational  creatures,  prefentcd  them- 
"  felvcs  before  him  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  St.  Antonio  was  fo  ftruck 
"  with  the  miraculous  obedience  and  fubmifTion  of  thefe  poor  animals,  that 
"  he  found  a  fecret  fweetncfs  diftilling  upon  his  foul,  and  at  laft  addrelTed 
"  himfelf  to  them  in  the  following  words. 

"  Although  the  infinite  power  and  providence  of  God  (my  dearly  beloved 
"  Fifli)  difcovcrs  it  felf  in  all  the  works  of  his  creation,  as  in  the  Heavens, 
"  in  the  Sun,  in  the  Moon,  and  in  the  Stars,  in  this  lower  world,  in  Man, 
"  and  in  other  perfedl  creatures ;  neverthelefs  the  goodnefs  of  the  divine  Ma- 
"  jefty  (hines  out  in  you  more  eminently,  and  appears  after  a  more  particular 
"  manner,  than  in  any  other  created  Beings.  For  notwithftanding  you  are 
"  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Rfptilcs,  partaking  of  a  middle  nature 
"  between  ftones  and  bcafls,  and  imprifoned  in  the  deep  abyfs  of  waters ; 
"  notwithftanding  you  are  toft  among  billows,  thrown  up  and  down  by  tem- 
"  pefts,  deaf  to  hearing,  dumb  to  fpeech,  and  terrible  to  behold:  notwith- 
"  ftanding,  I  fay,  thefe  natural  difadvantages,  the  Divine  Greatnefs  fhows 
"  it  felf  in  you  after  a  very  wonderful  manner.  In  you  are  feen  the  mic^hty 
•'  myfteries  of  an  infinite  goodnefs.  The  holy  Scripture  has  always  made 
"  ufe  of  you,  as  the  types  and  fliadows  of  fome  profound  Sacrament. 

"  Do  you  think  that,  without  a  myftery,  the  firft"  Prefent  that  God  AI- 
"  mighty  made  to  Man,  was  of  you,  O  ye  Fifties  ?  Do  you  think  that  with- 
"  out  a  myftery,  among  all  creatures  and  animals  which  were  appointed 
"  for  facrifices,  you  only  were  excepted,  O  ye  Fiflies  ?  Do  you  think  there 
**  was  nothing  meant  by  our  Saviour  Chrift,  that  next  to  the  Pafchal  Lamb 
"  he  took  fo  much  pleafure  in  tlie  food  of  you,  O  ye  Fifties  ?  Do  you  think  it 
"  was  by  meer  chance,  that  when  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  to  pay 
*'  a  tribute  to  Qtfar,  he  thought  fit  to  find  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  Fifti  ?  Thefe 
"  are  all  them  {o  many  Myfteries  and  Sacraments,  that  oblige  you  in  a  more 
['  particular  manner  to  the  praifes  of  your  Creator. 
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"  Ic  is  from  God,  my  beloved  Fifh,  that  you  have  received  being,  life, 
"  motion,  and  fenfe.  It  is  he  that  has  given  you,  in  compliance  with  your 
"  natural  inclinations,  the  whole  world  of  waters  for  your  habitation.  It  is 
"  he  that  has  furniflied  it  with  lodgings,  chambers,  caverns,  grottoes,  and  fuch 
"  magnificent  retirements  as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  feats  of  Kings,  or 
"  in  the  palaces  of  Princes :  You  have  the  water  for  your  dwelling,  a  clear 
"  tranfparent  element,  brighter  than  chryftal  ;  you  can  fee  from  its  deepell 
"  bottom  every  thing  that  paffes  on  its  furface  ;  you  have  the  eyes  of  a  Lynx, 
**  or  of  an  Argus  ;  you  are  guided  by  a  fecret  and  unerring  principle,  delight- 
"  ing  in  every  thing  that  may  be  beneficial  to  you,  and  avoiding  every  thing 
"  that  may  be  hurtful;  you  are  carried  on  by  a  hidden  inflindl  to  preferve 
"  your  felves,  and  to  propagate  your  fpecies ;  you  obey,  in  all  your  adlions, 
"  works  and  motions,  the  didtates  and  fuggeftions  of  nature,  without  the 
"  leaft  repugnancy  or  contradidlion. 

"  The  colds  of  winter,  and  the  heats  of  fummer,  are  equally  incapable  of 
"  molefling  you.  A  ferene  or  a  clouded  sky  are  indifferent  to  you.  Let  the 
*'  earth  abound  in  fruits,  or  be  curfed  with  fcarcity,  it  has  no  influence  on 
"  your  welfare.  You  live  fecure  in  rains  and  thunders,  lightnings  and  earth- 
"  quakes ;  you  have  no  concern  in  the  bloiToms  of  fpring,  or  in  the  glow- 
"  ings  of  fummer,  in  the  fruits  of  autumn,  or  in  the  frofls  of  winter.  You 
"  are  not  folicitous  about  hours  or  days,  months  or  years ;  the  variablenefs  of 
"  the  weather,  or  the  change  of  feafons. 

"  In  what  dreadful  majefty,  in  what  wonderful  power,  in  what  amazing 
"  providence  did  God  Almighty  diftinguifli  you  among  all  the  fpecies  of 
"  creatures  that  periihed  in  the  univerfal  deluge !  You  only  were  infenfible 
-*'  of  the  mifchief  that   had  laid  wafte  the  whole  world. 

"  All  this,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  ought  to  infpire  you  with  grati- 
"  tude  and  praife  towards  the  Divine  Majefty,  that  has  done  fo  great  things 
"  for  you,  granted  you  fuch  particular  graces  and  privileges,  and  heaped 
"  upon  you  fo  many  diftinguifhing  favours.  And  fince  for  all  this  you 
"  cannot  employ  your  tongues  in  the  praifes  of  your  Bcnefadlor,  and  are 
"  not  provided  with  words  to  exprefs  your  gratitude ;  make  at  leaft  fome  fign 
"  of  reverence  ;  bow  your  felves  at  his  name  j  give  fome  {hovr  of  gratitude, 
"  according  to  the  beft  of  your  capacities;  exprefs  your  thanks  in  the  moft 
«'  becoming  manner  that  you  are  able,  and  be  not  unmindful  of  all  the  be-r 
"  ncfits  he  has  beftowed  upon  you. 

"  He  had  no  fooner  done  fpeaking,  but  behold  a  Miracle  !   The  fifli,  as 

"  as  though  they  had  been  endued   with  reafon,  bowed  down  their  heads 

"  with  all  the  marks   of  a  profound  humility  and  devotion,  moving  their 

*•  bodies  up  and  down  with  a  kind  of  fondnefs,  as  approving  what  had  been 

*{  fpokcn  by  the  blefied  Father  St.  Antonio,  The 
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The  Legend  adds,  that  after  many  Hereticks,  who  were  prefent  at  the 
Miracle,  had  been  converted  by  it,  the  Saint  gave  his  benedidion  to  the 
iifh,   and  difmiffed  them. 

Several  other  the  like  flories  of  St.  Antony  are  reprefented  about  his  mo- 
nument in  a  very  fine  Bajfo  Reltevo. 

I  could  not  forbear  fetting  down  the  titles  given  to  St.  Antorl^  in  one  of 
the  tables  that  hangs  up  to  him,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  from  a  poor  Pealant, 
who  fancied  the  Saint  had  faved  him  from  breaking  his  neck. 

SacrafiJJimi  pujioms  Bethlchemitici 

Lilio  candidiori  delicio, 
Seraphidum  foli  fulgidijimo, 

CelJiJJimo  facra  fapientice  thoh, 
Prodigiorum  patratori  potentijjimo. 
Mortis,  erroris,  calamitatis.  Leprae,  Dcemonis, 
Difpenfatori,  corre5lori,  liberatori,  curafori,  fugatori^ 
SanSlo,  fapienti,  pio,  poienti,  tranendo, 
^grotorum   et  naufragantiutn  Jahatori 

PraJhitiJJimo,  tutijjimo. 
Mem  br  Of  urn  rejiitutori,  vinculorum  confraSfori, 
Rerum  perditarum  invcntori  JlupeudOy 
Periculorum  omniiihi  projiigatori 
Magna,  Mirabili, 

Ter  San6io, 
Antonio  Padudno, 
PientiJJimo  pojl  Deum  ejufque  Vitgineain  matrem 
ProteSlori  et  Sofpitatori  fuo,  &c. 

The  cuftom  of  hanging  up  limbs  in  wax,  as  well  as  pidurcs,  is  certainly 
derived  from  the  old  heathens,  who  ufed,  upon  their  recovery,  to  make  an 
offering  in  wood,  metal  or  clay,  of  the  part  that  had  been  afflided  with  a 
diftemper,  to  the  Deity  that  delivered  them.  I  have  fcen,  I  believe,  every 
limb  of  a  human  body  figured  \\\  iron  or  clay,  which  were  formerly 
made  on  this  occafion,  among  the  fcveral  collections  of  antiquities  that  have 
been  fliown  me  in  Italy.  The  church  of  St.  Jufiina,  defigned  by  Palladio,  is 
the  moft  handfom,  luminous,  difencumber'd  building  in  the  infide  that  I  have 
ever  feen,  and  is  efteemed  by  many  artifts  one  of  the  finell  works  in  Italy. 
The  long  Nef  confirts  of  a  row  of  five  cupola's,  the  crofs-one  has  on  each 
fide  a  fingle  cupola  deeper  and  broader  than  the  others.     The  martyrdom  of 
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St.  Jvjfifia  hangs  over  the  Altar,  and  is  a  piece  of  Paul  Veronefe.   In  the  great 
town-hall  of  Vadua  ftands  a  ftone  fuperfcribed  Laph  Vituferii.     Any  debtor 
that  will  fwcar  himfelf  not  worth  five  pound,  and  is  fet  by  the  Bailifs  thrice 
with  his  bare  buttocks   on  this  ftone  in  a  full  hall,  clears  himfelf  of  any 
farther  profecution  from  his  creditors ;  but  this  is  a  punifliment  that  no  bcf- 
dy  has  fubmitted  to,  thefe  four  and  twenty  years.     The  univerfiry  of  Fadua 
is  of  late  much  more  regular  than  it  was  formerly,  though  it  is  not  yet  fafe 
walking  the  ftreets  after  fun- fet.     There  is  at  Fadua  a  manufacture  of  cloth, 
which  has  brought  very  great  revenues  into   the  republick.     At  prefent  the 
En^lifi  have   not  only  gained  upon  the  Venetiam  in  the  Levant,  which  ufed 
chiefly  to  be   fupplied   from  this  manufadure,  but  have  great  quantities  of 
their  cloth  in  Venice  it  felf ;  few  of  the  nobility  wearing  any  other  fort,  not- 
withftanding  the  magiftrate  of  the  pomps  is  obliged  by  his  office  to  fee  that  no, 
body  wears  the  cloth  of  a  foreign  country.     Our  merchants  indeed  are  forced 
to  make  ufe  of  fome  artifice  to  get  thefe  prohibited  goods  into  port.     What    , 
they  here  (how  for  the  aflies  of  Livy  and  Antenor  is  difregarded  by  the  beft 
of  their  own  antiquaries. 

The  pretended  tomb  of  Antenor  put  me  in  mind  of  the  latter  part  of  Vir- 
gil's  defcription,  which  gives  us  the  original  of  Padua. 

Ante?2or  potuit  mediis   elapfus.  Achivts 

Illyricos  penetrare  Jinus,  at  que  intima  tutus 

Regna  Liburnorum,  et fontem  fuperare  Timavi  : 

Unde  per  or  a  novam  vajlo  cum  murmure  montis 

It  mare  prceruptum,  et  pelago  premit  arva  Jonanti  > 

Hie  tamen  ilk  iirbem  Patavi^  fedefque  locavit 

Teucrorum,  et  genti  nomen  dedit,  armaquefixit, 

Trdia:  nunc  placidd  compojius pace  quiefcit.  Mn.  i. 

Antenor,  from  the  midft  of  Grecian  hofts, 

Could  pafs  fecure  ;  and  pierce  th'  Illyrian  coafts, 

"Where  rolling  down  the  fteep  Timavm  raves, 

And  through  nine  channels  difembogues  his  waves. 

At  length  he  founded  Padua's  happy  feat, 

And  gave  his  'Trojans  a  fecure  retreat : 

There  fix'd  their  arms,  and  there  renew'd  their  names  ; 

And  there  in  quiet  lyes. Dryden. 

From  Padua  I  went  down  the  river  Brent  in   the  ordinary  ferry,  which 

brought  me  in  a  day's  time  to  Venice. 

^  ^  VENICE. 
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HAVING  often  heard  Venice  reprefented  as  one  of  the  mofl:  defenfi- 
ble  cities  in  the  world,  I  took  care  to  inform  my  felf  of  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  itsftrength  confifts.  And  thefe  I  find  are  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  its  advantageous  fituation ;  for  it  has  neither  rocks  nor  fortifications 
near  it,  and  yet  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  impregnable  town  in  Europe.  It  ftands 
at  lead  four  miles  from  any  part  of  the  Terra  Firma^  nor  are  the  (hallows  that  lye 
about  it  ever  frozen  hard  enough  to  bring  over  an  army  from  the  land-fide  j 
the  conftant  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,  or  the  natural  mildnefs  of  the  climate, 
hindering  the  ice  from  gathering  to  any  thicknefs;  which  is  an  advantage  the 
Hollanders  want,  when  they  have  laid  all  their  country  under  water.  On 
the  fide  that  is  expofed  to  die  Adriatic,  the  entrance  is  fo  difficult  to  hit,  that 
they  have  marked  it  out  with  feveral  ftakes  driven  into  the  ground,  which 
they  would  not  fail  to  cut  upon  the  firfl  approach  of  an  enemy's  fleet.  For 
this  rcafon  they  have  not  fortified  the  little  Iflands,  that  lye  at  the  entrance, 
to  the  beft;  advantage,  which  might  otherwife  very  eafily  command  all  the 
pafl'es  that  lead  to  the  city  from  the  Adriatic.  Nor  could  an  ordinary 
fleet,  with  bomb-veflels,  hope  to  fuccecd  againft  a  place  that  has  always  in 
its  arfenal  a  confiderable  number  of  gallies  and  men  of  war  ready  to  put  to 
fea  on  a  very  fhort  warning.  If  we  could  therefore  fuppofe  them  blocked 
up  on  all  fides,  by  a  power  too  fl:rong  for  them,  both  by  fea  and  land,  they 
would  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  every  thing  but  famine;  and  this 
would  not  be  a  little  mitigated  by  the  great  quantities  of  fifh  that  their  feas 
abound  with,  and  that  may  be  taken  up  in  the  midft  of  their  very  ftreets, 
which  is  fuch  a  natural  magazine  as  few  other  places  can  boaft  of. 

Our  voyage-writers  will  needs  have  this  city  in  great  danger  of  being  left, 
within  an  age  or  two,  on  the  Terra  Firma ;  and  reprefent  itin  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  if  the  fea  was  infenfibly  flirinking  from  it,  and  retiring  into  its  chan- 
nel. I  asked  feveral,  and  among  the  reft  Father  Coronclli,  the  State's  Geo- 
grapher, of  the  truth  of  this  particular,  and  they  all  aflured  me  that  the 
fea  rifes  as  high  as  ever,  tho'jgh  the  great  heaps  of  dirt  it  brings  along 
with  it  arc  apt  to  choak  up  the  fliallows,  but  that  they  are  in  no  danger 
of  lofing  the  benefit  of  their  fituation,  fo  long  as  they  are  at  the  charge  of 
removing  thefe  banks  of  mud  and  fand.  One  may  fee  abundance  of  them 
above  the  furface  of  the  water,  fcattered  up  and  down  like  fo  many  little 
Iilands,  when  the  tide  is  low)  and  they  are  thefe  that  make  the  entrance  for 
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fhips  difficult  to  fuch  as  are  not  ufed  to  them,  for  the  deep  canals  run  between 
them,  which  the  Venetiafis  arc  at  a  great  'expence  to  keep  free  and  open. 

This  city  ftands  very  convenient  for  commerce.     It  has  feveral  navigable 
rivers  that  run  up   into  the  body  of  Italy,  by  which  they  might  fupply  a 
great  many  countries  with  fifh  and  other  commodities;  not  to  mention  their 
opportunities  for  the  Levant,  and  each  fide  of  the  Adriatic.     But,  notwith- 
fbnding  thefe  convcniencies,  their  trade  is  far  from  being  in  a  flourifliing  con- 
dition for  many  reafons.     The  duties   are   great   that  are  laid  on  merchan- 
dizes.    Their  Nobles  think  it  below  their  quality  to  engage  in  traffick.  The 
Merchants  who  are  grown  rich,  and  able  to  manage  great  dealings,  buy  their 
nobility,  and  generally  give  over  trade.     Their  manufadlures  of  cloth,  glafs 
and  filk,  formerly  the   beft  in  Europe,  are  now  excelled  by   thofe  of  other 
countries.     They  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and  cuftoms  to  their  great  preju- 
dice, whereas  a  trading  nation  muft  be  ftill  for  new  changes  and  expedients, 
as  different  jundlures  and  emergencies  arife.     The  State  is  at  prefent  very 
fenfible   of  this  decay  in  their  trade,  and  as   a  noble  Venetian,  who  is  ftill  a 
merchant,  told  me,  they   will  fpeedily  find  out  fome  method  to  redrefs  it ; 
poffibly  by  making  a  Free  port,  for  they  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  Leg'- 
home,  which  draws  to  it  mofl  of  the  veffels  bound  for  Italy.     They  have 
hitherto  been  fo  negligent  in-  this  particular^  that  many  think   the  Great 
Duke's  gold  has  had  no  fmall  influence  in  their  councils. 

Venice  has  feveral  particulars  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  cities,  and 
is  therefore  very  entertaining  to  a  traveller.  It  looks,  at  a  diftance,  like  a  great 
town  half  floated  by  a  deluge.  There  are  canals  every  where  croffing  it, 
fo  that  one  may  go  to  mofl  houfes  either  by  land  or  water.  This  is  a  very 
great  convenience  to  the  inhabitants;  for  a  Gondola  with  two  oars  at  Venice, 
is  as  magnificent  as  a  coach  and  fix  horfes,  with  a  large  equipage,  in  another 
country  ;  befides  that  it  makes  all  carriages  extremely  cheap.  The  flreets  are 
generally  paved  with  brick  or  free-flone,  and  always  kept  very  neat,  for 
there  is  no  carriage,  not  fo  much  as  a  chair,  that  pafles  through  them.  There 
is  an  innumerable  multitude  of  very  handfome  bridges,  all  of  a  fingle  arch, 
and  without  ajiy  fence  on  either  fide,  which  would  be  agreat  inconvenience  to  a 
city  lefs  fober  xhanVenice,  One  would  indeed  wonder  that  drinking  is  fo  little 
in  vogue  among  the  Venetians,  who  are  in  a  moifl  air  and  a  moderate  climate, 
and  have  no  fuch  diverfions  as  bowling,  hunting,  walking,  riding,  and  the 
like  exercifes  to  employ  them  without  doors.  But  as  the  Nobles  are  not  to 
converfe  too  much  with  Grangers,  they  are  in  no  danger  of  learning  it;  and 
they  are  generally  too  diflruflful  of  one  another  for  the  freedoms  that  are 
ufed  in  fuch  kind  of  converfations.  There  are  many  noble  palaces  in  Venice. 
Their  furniture  is  not  commonly  very  rich,  if  we  except  the  piftures,  which 
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are  here  in  greater  plenty  than  in  any  other  place  in  Europe,  from  the  hands 
of  the  beft  mafters  of  the  Lombard  fchool ;  as  litian,  Paul  Veronefe,   and 
Tititoret.     The  laft  of  thefe  is  in  greater  efteem  at  Vetiice  than  in  other  parts 
of  Italy.     The  rooms  are  ge.u^rally  hung  with  gilt  leather,  which  they  cover 
on  extraordinary  occafions  with  tapeftr}'^,  and  hangings  of  greater  value.    The 
flooring  is  a  kind  of  red  plainer  made  of  brick  ground  to  powder,   and  af- 
terwards work'd  into  mortar.     It  is  rubbed  with  oil,  and  makes  a  fmooth, 
fhining  and  beautiful  furface.     Thefe  particularities  are  chiefly  ov/ing  to  the 
moiflure  of  the  air,  which  would  have  an  ill  effedl  on  other  kinds  of  furni- 
ture, as  it  lliows  it  felf  too  vifibly  in  many  of  their  finefl;  pidtures.  Though 
the  Venetians  are  extremely  jealous  of  any  great  fame  or  merit  in  a  living 
member  of  their  common-wealth,  they  never  fail  of  giving  a  man  his  due  prai- 
fes,  when  they  are  in  no  danger  of  fuftering  from  his  ambition.  For  this  reafon, 
though  there  are  a  great  manymonuments  eredledtofuch  as  have  been  benefa 
dors  to  the  Republick,  they  arc  generally  put  up  after  their  deaths.  Among  the 
many  Elogiums  that  are  given  to  the  Doge  Pifaiiro,  who  had  been  Ambafla- 
dor  in  England,  his  epitaph  fays.  In  Anglid  yacobi  Regis  obitum  mird  calli- 
ditate  celatum  tnird  fagacitatc  rimatus  prifcam  benevolenti am  Jirmavit,     The 
particular  palaces,  churches,  and  pidlures  of  Venice  are  enumerated  in  feve- 
ral  little  books  that  may  be  bought  on  the  place,  and  have  been  faitiifully 
tranlcribed  by  many  voyage-writers.     When  I  was  at  Venice,  they  were  put- 
ting out  very  curious  ftamps  of  the  fcveral  edifices  which   are   mofl:  famous 
for  their  beauty  or  magnificence.     The  Arjcnal  oi  Venice  is  an  Ifland  of  about 
three  miles  round.     It  contains  all  the  ftores  and  provifions  for  war,  that  are 
not  ailually  employed.     There  are  docks  for  their  gallies  and  men  of  war, 
moft  of  theni  full,  as  well  as  work-houfes  for  all  land  and  naval  preparations. 
That  part  of  it  where  the  arms  are  laid,  makes  a  great  fliow,  and  was  in- 
deed  very  extraordinary  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  at  prefent  a  great 
part  of  its  furniture  is  grown  ufelefs.     There  feem  to  be  alnioft  as  many  fuirs 
of  armour  as  there  are  guns.     The  fwords  are  old-fafliioncd  and  unwieldy 
in  a  very  great  number,  and  the  fire-arms  fitted  with  locks  of  little  conveni- 
ence in  comparifon  of  thofe  tliat  are  now  in  ufe.     The  Venetians  pretend  they 
could  fct  out,  in  cafe  of  great  necefiity,  thirty  men  of  war,  a  hundred  gallies, 
and  ten  galeafleSj  though  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  could  man  a  fleet  of 
half  the  number.     It  was  certainly  a  mighty  error  in  this  State  to  afi'edt  fo 
many  conqiiefts  on   the  I^erra  Firma,  which   has   only  ferved  to  raife  the 
jealoufie  of  the  chrilUan   Princes,  and  about  three  hundred  years  ago  had 
like  to  have  ended  in  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  comnion- wealth ;  whereas, 
had  they  applyed  themfelvcs  with  the  fame  politicks  and  induftry  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  their  fl;rength  by  fea,  they  might  perhaps  have  had  all  the  Iflands  of 
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the  Archipelago  in  their  hands,  and  by  confequence,  the  greatefl  fleet,  and  the 
moft  feamen  of  any  other  State  in  Europe.  Befides,  that  this  would  have 
given  no  jealoufic  to  the  Princes  their  neighbours,  who  would  have  enjoyed 
their  own  dominions  in  peace,  and  have  been  very  well  contented  to  have 
feen  fo  flrong  a  bulwark  againft  all  the  forces  and  invafions  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

This  Republick  has  been  much  more  powerful  than  it  is  at  prefent,  as  it  is 
ftill  likelier  to  fink  than  increafe  in  its  dominions.  It  is  not  impollible  but 
the  Spaniard  may,  fome  time  or  other,  demand  of  them  Crefne,  Brejcia,  and 
Bergame,  which  have  been  torn  from  the  Milanefe ;  and  in  cafe  a  war  fliould 
arile  upon  it,  and  the  Venetians  lofe  a  fingle  battel,  they  might  be  beaten  off 
the  Continent  in  a  fingle  fiimmer,  for  their  fortifications  are  very  inconfider- 
able.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Venetians  are  in  continual  apprehenfions  from 
the  Tiirk^  who  will  certainly  endeavour  at  the  recovery  of  the  Morea,  as 
foon  as  ihtOtfoman  Empire  has  recruited  a  little  of  its  ancient  ftrength.  They 
are  very  fenfible  that  they  had  better  have  puflied  their  conquefts  on  the  o- 
ther  fide  of  the  Adriatic  into  Albania,  for  then  their  territories  would  have 
lain  together,  and  have  been  nearer  the  fountain-head  to  have  received  fuc- 
cours  on  occaficn ;  but  the  Venetiafts  are  under  articles  with  the  Emperor, 
to  refign  into  his  hands  whatever  they  conquer  of  the  Ttirkifi  dominions, 
that  has  been  formerly  difmembered  from  the  Empire.  And  having  already 
very  much  diffatisfied  him  in  the  Frioul  and  Dahnatia,  they  dare  not 
think  of  exafperating  him  further.  The  Pope  difputes  with  them  their 
pretenfions  to  the  Polefm,  as  the  Duke  of  Savoy  lays  an  equal  claim  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Cyprus.  'Tis  furprifing  to  confider  with  what  heats  thefe  two 
powers  have  contefled  their  title  to  a  Kingdom  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the 

Turk. 

Among  all  thefe  difficulties  the  Republick  will  ftill  maintain  it  felf,  if  po- 
licy can  prevail  upon  force  ;  for  it  is  certain  the  Venetian  Senate  is  one  of  the 
wifeft  councils  in  the  world,  though  at  the  fame  time,  if  we   believe    the 
reports  of  feveral  that  have  been  well  verfed  in  their  conftitution,  a  great 
part  of  their  politicks  is  founded  on  maxims  which  others  do  not  think  con- 
fiftent  with  their  honour  to  put  in   pradice.     The   prefervation  of  the  Re- 
publick is  that  to  which  all  other  confiderations  fubmit.     To  encourage  idle- 
nefs  and  luxury  in  the  Nobility,  to  cherifh  ignorance  and  licentioufnefs  in  the 
Clergy,  to  keep  alivea  continual  faftion  in  the   common  people,  to  connive 
at  the  vicioufnefs  and  debauchery  of  convents,  to  breed  diffentions  among 
the  Nobles  of  the  Terra  Firma,  to  treat  a  brave  man  with   fcorn  and  infa- 
X^y ;  in  a^orr,  to  flick  at  nothing  for  the  publick  interefl,  are  reprefented  as 
the  refined  parts  of  the  Venetian  wifdom.  Among 
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Among  all  the  inftances  of  tl-.eir  politics,  there  is  none  more  admirable 
thanthe  great  fecrecy  that  reigns  in  their  public  councils.  The  Senate  is  general- 
ly as  numerous  as  our  Houfe  of  Commons,  if  we  only  reckon  the  fitting 
Members,  and  yet  carries  its  refolutions  fo  privately,  that  they  are  feldom 
known  'till  they  difcover  themfelves  in  the  execution.  It  is  not  many  years 
fince  they  had  before  them  a  great  debate  concerning  the  punifhment  of  one 
of  their  Admirals,  which  lafted  a  month  together,  and  concluded  in  his  con- 
demnation; yet  was  there  none  of  his  friends,  nor  of  thofe  who  had  engaged 
warmly  in  his  defence,  that  gave  him  the  leaft  intimation  of  what  was  paf- 
fing  againft  him,  'till  he  was  adlually  feized,  and  in  the  hands  of  juftice. 

The  Noble  Venetians  think  themfelves  equal  at  lead  to   the   Elcdlors  of 
the  Empire,  and  but  one  degree  below  Kings ;  for  which  reafon  they  feldom 
travel  into  foreign  countries,  where  they  muft  undergo  the  mortification  of 
being  treated  like  private  Gentlemen:  Yet  it  is  obferved  of  them,  that  they 
difcharge  themfelves  with  a  great  deal   of  dexterity   in   fuch  embafiies  and 
treaties  as  are  laid  on  them  by  the  Republick;  for  their  whole  lives  are  em- 
ployed in  intrigues  of  flate,  and  they  naturally  give  themfelves  airs  of  Kings 
and  Princes,  of  which  the    Minifters  of  other  nations  are  only  the  Repre- 
fentatives.     Monfieur  Amelot  reckons  in  his  time,  two  ihoufand  five  hundred 
Nobles  that   had  voices   in    the  great  Council,  but  at  prefent,  I  am  told, 
there  are  not  at  moft  fifteen  hundred,  notwithftanding  the  addition  of  many 
new  families  fince  that  time.     It  is  very  Arrange,  that   with   this  advantage 
they  are  not  able  to  keep   up  their  number,  confidering   that  the  Nobility 
fpreads  equally  through  all  the  brothers,  and  that  fo  very  few  of  them  are 
deftroyed  by  the  wars  of  the  Republick.     Whether  this  may  be  imputed  to 
the   luxury  of  the  Venetians,   or  to  the  ordinary   celibacy  of  the  younger 
brothers,  or  to  the  laft  plague  which  fwept  away  many  of  them,  I  know  not. 
They  generally  thruft  the  females  of  their  families  into  convents,  the  better 
to  preferve  their  eftates.     This  makes  the  Venetian  Nuns  famous  for  the  li- 
berties they  allow  themfelves.     They  have  Opera's  within  their  own  walls, 
and  often  go  out  of  their  bounds  to  meet   their  admirers,  or  they  are  very 
much  mifreprefented.     They  have  many  of  them  their  lovers,  that  converfe 
with  them  daily  at  the   grate,  and   are  very  free  to  admit  a  vifit  from  a 
ftranger.     There  is  indeed  one  of  tl-ve  Cornaras,  that  not  long   ago  refufed 
to  fee  any  under  a  Prince. 

The  Carnaval  of  Venice  is  every  where  talked  of  The  great  diverfion  of 
the  place  at  that  time,  as  well  as  on  all  other  high  occafions,  is  Mask- 
ing. The  Venetians,  who  are  naturally  grave,  love  to  give  into  the  follies 
and  entertainments  of  fuch  feafons,  when  dilguifed  in  a  falfe  perfonage. 
They  are  indeed  under  a  necefiity  of  fuiding  out  divcrfions  that  may  agree 

with 
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with  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  make  fome  amends  for  the  lofs  of  feveral 
pleafurcs  which  may  be  met  with  on  the  Continent.  Thcle  difguiies  give 
occafion  to  abundance  of  love-adventures  ;  for  there  is  fomething  more  in- 
triguing in  the  amours  of  Venice,  than  in  thofe  of  other  countries,  and  I 
queftion  not  but  the  fecret  hiftory  of  a  Carnaval  would  make  a  collection  of 
very  diverting  Novels.  Opera's  are  another  great  entertainment  of  this  fea- 
fon.  The  Poetry  of  them  is  generally  as  exquifitely  ill,  as  the  Mufick  is 
good.  The  arguments  are  often  taken  from  fome  celebrated  adtion  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  or  Romatis,  which  fometimes  looks  ridiculous  enough;  for 
who  can  endure  to  hear  one  of  the  rough  old  Romans  fque^king  through  the 
mouth  of  a  Eunuch,  efpecially  when  they  may  chufe  a  fubjedl  out  of  courts 
where  Eunuchs  are  really  Adlors,  or  reprefent  by  them  any  of  the  lokAfiatic 
Monarchs  ?  The  Opera  that  was  moil  in  vogue,  during  my  flay  at  Venice^ 
was  built  on  the  following  fubjecft.  Cctfar  and  Scipio  are  rivals  for  Cato's 
daughter.  Ccefar%  firft  words  bid  his  foldiers  fly,  for  the  enemies  are  upon 
them.  Si  kvaCefare,  e  dice  a  Soldati.  A  la  fiigga.  A'lo  Scatnpo.  The 
daughter  gives  the  preference  to  Ccefa?',  which  is  made  the  occafion  of  Cato'^ 
death.  Before  he  kills  himfelf,  you  fee  him  withdrawn  into  his  Library, 
where,  among  his  books,  T  obferved  the  titles  of  Plutarch  and  TaJJb.  After 
a  fliort  foliloquy  he  flrikes  himfelf  with  the  dagger  that  he  holds  in  his  hand, 
but,  being  interrupted  by  one  of  his  friends,  he  flabs  him  for  his  pains,  and 
by  the  violence  of  the  blow  unluckily  breaks  the  dagger  on  one  of  his  ribs, 
{o  that  he  is  forced  to  difpatch  himfelf,  by  tearing  up  his  iirfl  wound.  This 
lafl  circumflance  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  contrivance  in  the  Opera  of  St.  An- 
gela, that  was  adled  at  the  fame  time.  The  King  of  the  play  endeavours 
at  a  rape,  but  the  Poet  being  refolved  to  fave  his  Heroine's  honour,  has  fo 
ordered  it,  that  the  King  always  ads  with  a  great  cafe-knife  fluck  in  his  gir- 
dle, which  the  Lady  fnatches  from  him  in  the  flruggle,  and  fo  defends  her 
felf. 

The  Italian  Poets,  befides  the  celebrated  fmoothncfs  of  their  tongue,  have 
a  particular  advantage,  above  the  writers  of  other  nations,  in  the  difference 
of  their  Poetical  and  Profe  language-  There  are  indeed  fets  of  phrafes  that 
in  all  countries  are  peculiar  to  the  Poets,  but  among  the  Italians  there  are 
not  only  fentences,  but  a  multitude  of  particular  words  that  never  enter  in- 
to common  difcourfe.  They  have  fuch  a  different  turn  and  polifliing  for  po- 
etic?.! ufe,  that  they  drop  feveral  of  their  letters,  and  appear  in  another  form, 
when  they  come  to  be  ranged  in  verfe.  For  this  reafon  the  Italian  Opera  fel- 
dom  fmks  into  a  poornefs  of  language,  but,  amidft  all  the  meannefs  and  fa- 
miliarity of  the  thoughts,  has  fomething  beautiful  and  fonorous  in  the  expreffion. 
Without  this  natural  advantage   of  the  tongue,  their  prefent  poetry  would 

appear 
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appear  wretchedly  low  and  vulgar,  notwithftanding  the  many  flraincd  allego- 
ries that  are  (o  much  in  ufe  among  the  writers  of  this  nation.  The  Efig/ijb 
and  French,  who  always  ufe  the  fame  words  in  vcrfe  as  in  ordinary  conver- 
fation,  are  forced  to  raife  their  language  with  metaphors  and  figures,  or,  by 
the  pompoufnefs  of  the  whole  phrafe,  to  wear  off  any  littlencfs  that  appears 
in  the  particular  parts  that  compofe  it.  This  makes  our  blank  verfe,  where 
there  is  no  rhime  to  fupport  the  exprcffion,  extremely  difficult  to  fuch  as  arc 
not  mafters  in  the  tongue,  efpccially  when  they  write  on  low  fubjedls  j  and 
'tis  probably  for  this  reafon  that  Milton  has  made  ufe  of  fuch  frequent  tranf- 
pofitions,  latinifms,  antiquated  words  and  phrafes,  that  he  might  the  better 
deviate  from  vulgar  and  ordinary  expreffions. 

The  Comedies  that  I  faw  at  Venice,  or  indeed  in  any  other  part  oiItal)\ 
are  very  indifferent,  and  more  lewd  than  thofe  of  other  countries.     Their 
Poets  have  no  notion  of  genteel  Comedy,  and  fall  into  the  mod:  filthy  double- 
meanings  imaginable,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  make  their  audience  merry. 
There  is  no  part  generally  fo  wretched  as  that  of  the  fine  Gentleman,  efpcci- 
ally when  he  converfes  with  his  Miflrefs ;  for  then  the  whole  dialogue  is  an 
infipid  mixture  of  pedantry  and  romance.     But  'tis  no  wonder  that  the  Poets 
of  fo  jealous  and  referved  a  nation  fail  in  fuch  converfations  on  the   ftage,  as 
they  have  no  patterns  of  in  nature.     There  are  four  {landing  charadlers  which 
enter  into  every  piece   that  comes   upon  the   ftage,  the  Do£for,   Harlequin^ 
Pantalone  and  Coviclio.     The  DoBor'i,  cliaradler  comprehends  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  a  Pedant,  that  with  a  deep  voice,  and  a  magirterial  air  breaks  in  upon 
converfation,  and  drives  down  all  before  him  :  Every  thing  he  fays  is  backed 
with  quotations  out  of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Virgil,  or  any  Author  that 
rifcs  uppermoft,  and  all  anfwers  from  his  companion  are  looked  upon  as  im- 
pertinencies  or  interruptions.     Harlequins  part  is  made  up  of  blunders  and 
abfurdities ;  he  is  to  miflake  one  name  for  another,   to  forget  his  errands,  to 
ftumble  over  Queens,  and  to  run  his  head  againfl  every  port  that  ftands  in  his 
way.     This  is  all  attended  with  fomething  fo  comical  in  the  voice  and  geftures, 
that  a  man,  who  is  fenfible  of  the  folly  of  the  part,  can  hardly  forbear  be- 
ing pleafed   with  it.     Pantalone  is  generally  an  old  Cully,  and  Covicllo  a 
Sharper. 

1  have  fecn  a  tranflation  of  the  Cid  acted  at  Bolonia,  which  would  never 
have  taken,  had  they  not  found  a  place  in  it  for  thefe  Buffoons.  All  four  of 
them  appear  in  masks  that  are  made  like  the  old  Roman  Perfon<t,  as  I  fliall 
have  occafion  to  obfcrve  in  another  place.  The  French  and  Italians  have  pro- 
bably derived  this  cuftom  of  fliewing  fome  of  their  characters  in  masks,  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  theater.  The  old  Vatican  Terence  has  at  the  head  of 
every  fcene  the  figures  of  all  the  perfons  that  are  concerned  in  it,  with  the 
Vol.  II.  F  particular 
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particular  difguires  in  which  they  aded  ;  and  I  remember  to  have  Teen  in 
the  Villa  Mattkeio  an  antique  ftatue  masked,  which  was  perhaps  defigned  for 
Gnatho  in  the  Eunuch,  for  it  agrees  exadly  with  the  figure  he  makes  in  the 
Vatican  manufcript.     One  would  wonder  indeed  how  fo  polite  a  people  as 
the  ancient  Romajn  and  Athenians,  fliould  not  look  on  thefe  borrowed  faces 
as  unnatural.     They  might  do  very  well  for  a  Cyclops,  or  a  Satyr  that  can 
have  no  refemblance  in  human  features  ;  but  for  a  Flatterer,  a  Mifer,  or  the 
like  charafters,  which  abound  in  our  own  fpecies,  nothing  is  more  ridiculous 
than  to  reprefent  their  looks  by  a  painted  vizard.     In  perfons  of  this  nature 
the  turns  and  motions  of  the  face  are  often  as  agreeable  as  any  part  of  the 
adion.     Could  we  fuppofe  that  a  mask  reprefented  never  fo  naturally  the  ge- 
neral humour  of  a  charadler,  it  can  never  fuit  with  the  variety  of  paflions 
that  are  incident  to  every  fingle  perfon  in  the  whole  courfe  of  a  play.     The 
grimace  may  be  proper  on  fome  occafions,  but  is  too  fteady  to  agree  with  all. 
The  rabble  indeed  are  generally  pleafed  at  the  firft  entry  of  a  difguife,  but 
the  jeft  grows  cold  even  with  them  too  when  it  comes  on  the  flage  in  a  fe- 

cond  fcene. 

Since  I  am  on  this  fubjedl,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  cuflom  at  Venice^ 
which  they  tell  me  is  particular  to  the  common  people  of  this  country,  of 
finging  Stanza's  out  of  Tap.  They  are  fet  to  a  pretty  folemn  tune,  and 
when  one  begins  in  any  part  of  the  Poet,  it  is  odds  but  he  will  be  anfwered  by 
fome  body  elfe  that  over-hears  him  :  So  that  fometimes  you  have  ten  or  a 
dozen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  taking  verfe  after  verfe,  and  run- 
ning on  with  the  Poem  as  far  as  their  memories  will  carry  them. 

On  Holy-Thurfday,  among  the  feveral  {hows  that  are  yearly  exhibited,  I 

faw  one  that  is  odd  enough,  and  particular  to  the  Venetians.     There  is  a  fet 

of  Artifans,  who  by  the  help  of  feveral  poles,  which   they  lay  acrofs  each 

others  fhoulders,  build  themfelves  up  into  a  kind  of  Pyramid  ;  fo  that  you 

fee  a  pile  of  men  in  the  air  of  four  or  five  rows  rifing  one  above  another. 

The  weight  is  fo  equally  diftributed,  that  every  man  is  very  well  able  to  bear 

his  part  of  it,,  the  ftories,  if  I  may  fo  call  them,  growing  lefs  and  lefs  as  they 

advance  higher  and  higher.     A  little  boy  reprefents  the  point  of  the  Pyramid, 

who,  after  a  hiort  fpace,  leaps  oflT,  with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity,  into  the 

arms'  of  one  that  catches  him  at  the  bottom.     In  the  fame  manner  the  whole 

building  falls  to  pieces.     I  have  been  the   more  particular  on  this,  becaufe 

it  explains  the  following  verfes  of  Claudian,  which  fhow  that  the  Venetians 

are  not  the  inventors  of  this  trick. 


Vel  qui  more  aviitm  frfe  jaculantur  in  auras y 
Corj)orafue  adijcanty  celeri  crefcentia  nexu^ 


^orum 
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^orum  compojttam  puer  augment atm  in  arcem 
Ernie  at ^  et  vinSlus  plant  a,  vel  cruribui  barensy 
Pendula  librato  Jigit  vejligia  Jaltu.  Claud,  de  Pr.  ct  Olyb.  Conf. 

Men,  pil'd  on  men,  with  aftive  leaps  arife. 
And  build  the  breathing  fabrick  to  the  skies; 
A  fprightly  youth  above  the  topmoft  row 
Points  the  tall  pyramid,  and  crowns  the  fhow. 

Though  we  meet  with  the  Veneti  in  the  old  poets,  the  city  o{ Venice  is  too 
modern  to  find  a  place  among  them.  Sannazarius%  Epigram  is  too  well 
known  to  be  inferted.  The  fame  Poet  has  celebrated  this  city  in  two  other 
places  of  his  Poems. 

■         ^is  Veneta  miracuJa  prof er at  urbis, 

Una  injlar  tnagni  qua  Jiniul  Orbis  habet  ? 
Salve  J t alum  Rcgina,  altce  pulcberrima  Roma 

JEmiila,  qua  terris,  qua  dominaris  aquis  ! 
Tu  tibi  vel  Reges  civesfacis ;  O  Dec  us,  O  Lux 

Aufonia,  per  quam  libera  turba  fumus. 
Per  quam  Barbaries  nobis  non  impcrat,  et  Sol 

Exoriens  rtojlro  clarius  orbe  nitet  !  L,  3.  El.  I. 

Venetia  flands  with  endlefs  beauties  crown'd. 
And  as  a  world  within  her  felf  is  found. 
Hail,  Queen  of  Italy  !  for  years  to  come 
The  mighty  rival  of  immortal  Rome  / 
Nations  and  Seas  are  in  thy  ftates  enroll'd. 
And  Kings  among  thy  citizens  are  told. 
Aufonia'^  brighteft  ornament  !  by  thee 
"She  fits  a  Sov'raign,  unenfiav'd,  and  free ; 
By  thee,  the  rude  Barbarian  chas'd  away. 
The  rifing  fun  chears  with  a  purer  ray 
Our  weilern  world,  and  doubly  gilds  the  day. 

Nee  Tu  femper  eris,  qua  feptem  amplc5lcris  arces^ 

Ne  Tu,  qua  mediis  amula  furgis  aquis.  L.  2.  El.  i. 

Thou  too  flialt  fall  by  time  or  barb'rous  foes, 
Whofe  circling  walls  the  fev'n  fam'd  hills  inclofe  ;' 
And  thou,  whofc  rival  tow'rs  invade  the  skies. 
And,  from  amidft  the  waves,  with  equal  glory  rife. 

F  2  FER- 
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AT  Venice  I  took  a  bark  for  Ferrara,  and  in  my  way  thither  faw  fe* 
veral  mouths  of  the  Po,  by  which  it  empties  it  felf  into  the  A- 
driatic, 

.  i^g  non  alius  per  plnguia  cult  a 
In  jnare  piirpureum  violentior  influit  amnis.  Virg.  G.  4^ 

which  is  true,  if  underftood  only  of  the  rivers  of  Italy. 

Luc  an' s  defcription  of  the  Po  would  have  been  very  beautiful,  had  he- 
known  when  to  have  given  over. 

^loque  magii  nullum  tellus  fe  fohit  in  amnem 

Eridafius,  fraBafque  evolvit  in  aquora  fyhas^ 

Hefperiamque  exhaurit  aqiiis  :  hunc  fahula  primum 

Populed fwvium  ripas  umbrajfe  corona  : 

Cufnque  diem  pronum  tranfverfo  limite  ducens 

Succendit  Phaeton  jiagrantika  athera  loris  ; 

Gurgitibus  raptis,  penitus  tellure  perujia, 

Hunc  hahuijfe  pares  Phcebeis  ignibus  undas.  Ij.  2i. 

The  Po,  that  rufhing  with  uncommon  force, 

O'er-fets  whole  woods  in  its  tumultuous  courfe,.  , 

And  rifing  from  Hefperia'^  watry  veins, 

Th'  exhaufled  land  of  all  its  moifture  drains. 

The  Poy  as  fings  the  fable,  firft  convey'd 

Its  wond'ring  current  through  a  poplar  fhade  t 

For  when  young  Phaeton  miftook  his  way. 

Loft  and  confounded  in  the  blaze  of  day, 

This  river,  with  furviving  ftreams  fupply'd. 

When  all  the  reft  of  the  whole  earth  were  dry'd. 

And  nature's  felf  lay  ready  to  expire, 

Quench'd  the  dire  flame  that  fet  the  world  on  firei 

The  Poet's  reflexions  follow. 

Non  minor  hie  Nilo,  fi  non  per  plana  jacentis 

^gypti  Libycas  Nilus  Jiagnaret  arenas. 

Non  minor  hie  IJlrOy  niji  quod  dim  permeat  orbent 
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IJler^  cafuros  tn  qucelibet  aquora  fontes 

Accipity  et  Scythicas  exit  nonfolus  iti  undas.  Id. 

Nor  would  the  Nile-  more  watry  ftores  contain. 
But  that  he  flagnates  on  his  Libyan  plain  : 
Nor  would  the  Danube  run  with  greater  force. 
But  that  he  gathers  in  his  tedious  courfe 
Ten  thoufand  ftreams,  and  fwelling  as  he  flows. 
In  Scythian  feas  the  glut  of  rivers  throws. 

That  is,  fays  Scaliger,  the  Eridafius  would  be  bigger  than  the  Nile  and 
Da?2uhe,  if  the  Nile  and  Danube  were  not  bigger  than  the  Eridanus.  What 
makes  the  Poet's  remark  the  more  improper,  the  very  reafon  why  the  Da^ 
nube  is  greater  than  the  Po,  as  he  afligns  it,  is  tlut  which  really  makes  the 
To  as  great  as  it  is ;  for  before  its  fall  into  the  Gulf,  it  receives  into  its 
channel  the  moft  confiderablc  Rivers  of  Piemonf,  Milan,  and  the  rcfl  of 
Lombardy. 

From  Venice  to  Ancona  the  tide  comes  in  very  fenfibly  at  its  ftated  periods, 
but  rifes  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  as  it  advances  nearer  the  head  of  the  Gulf. 
Lucan  has  run  out  of  his  way  to  defcribe  the  Phenomenon,  which  is  indeed 
very  extraordinary  to  thofe  who  lye  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  great 
Ocean,  and,  according  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  lets  his  Poem  ftand  ftill  that  he 
may  give  way  to  his  own  refledlions. 

^aque  jacef  littus  diibium,  quod  terra  fretumque 

Vendicat  alternis  vicibus,  cum  funditur  ingem 

Oceanus,  "vel  cum  refugis  fe  fuSlibus  aufert. 

Ventus  ab  extremo  felagus  fic  axe  volutet 

Dejiituatque  ferens  :  anfidere  mot  a  fee  undo 

1'ethyos  unda  vaga  lunaribus  ajluat  horii  : 

Flammiger  an  titan,  ut  ale?ites  hauriat  undas^ 

Erigat  oceanum  fuSiufque  ad  Jidera  toll  at, 

^arite  quos  agitat  mundi  labor  :  at  mi  hi  fempcr 

Til  quecunque  moves  tarn  crebros  caufa  meatus, 

Vt  feperi  voluere,  late. Lib.  i; 

Wafli'd  with  fucceffive  feas,  the  doubtful  ftrand 
By  turns  is  ocean,  and  by  turns  is  land : 
Whether  the  winds  in  diftant  regions  blow. 
Moving  the  world  of  waters  to  and  fro  ; 

Or 
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Or  waining  Moons  their   fettled  periods  keep 

To  fwell  the  billows,  and  ferment  the  deep  j 

Or  the  tir'd  Sun,  his  vigour  to  fupply, 

Raifes  the  floating  mountains  to  the  Sky, ' 

And  flakes  his  thirft  within  the  mighty  tide,  '       ~' 

Do  you  who  ftudy  nature's  works  decide : 

Whilll:  I  the  dark  myfterious  caule  admire. 

Nor,  into  what  the  Gods  conceal,  prefumptuoufly  enquire. 

At  Ferrara  I  met  nothing  extraordinary.  The  town  is  very  large,  but 
extremely  thin  of  people.  It  has  a  Citadel,  and  fomething  like  a  fortifi- 
cation running  round  it,  but  fo  large  that  it  requires  more  Soldiers  to  defend 
it,  than  the  Pope  has  in  his  whole  dominions.  The  flreets  are  as  beautiful  as 
any  I  have  feen,  in  their  length,  breadth,  and  regularity.  The  BenediSfines 
have  the  fineft  Convent  of  the  place.  They  fliowed  us  in  the  church  Ariojldi 
Monument:  His  Epitaph  fays,  he  was  Nobilit  ate  generis  atque  animi  clarus^ 
in  rebus  publicis  adminijlrandis,  in  regendis  populis,  in  gra'uijjimis  et  fummis 
'Pontifcis  legationibus  prudentid,  conjilio,  eloquentid  prcejlantiffimus. 

I  came  down  a  branch  of  the  To,  as  far  as  Alberto,  within  ten  miles  of 
Havenna,  All  this  fpace  lies  miferably  uncultivated  'till  you  come  near  Ra- 
venna,  where  the  foil  is  made  extremely  fruitful,  and  fhows  what  much  of 
tlie  reft  might  be,  were  there  hands  enough  to  manage  it  to  the  beft  advan- 
tage. It  is  now  on  both  fides  the  road  very  marfhy,  and  generally  over- 
grown with  rufhes,  which  made  me  fancy  it  was  once  floated  by  the  Sea, 
jhat  lyes  within  four  miles  of  it.  Nor  could  I  in  the  leaft  doubt  it  when  I 
faw  Ravenna,  that  is  now  almofl:  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  Adriatic, 
though  it  was  formerly  the  moft  famous  of  all  the  Roman  ports. 

One  may  guefs  at  its  ancient  fituation  from  Martial's 

Meliilfque  Rana  garriant  Ravennates,  Lib.  3. 

Ravennas  Frogs  in  better  mufick  croak. 

^nd  the  defer  iptlon  that  Siliiis  It  aliens  has  given  us  of  it. 

^aque  gravi  remo  limofis  fegniter  undis 

Lenta  paludofa  ptrfcindunt  Jlagna  Ravemue.  L.  S. 

Encumbcr'd  in  the  mud,  their  oars  divide 
With  heavy  flrokes  the  thick  unweildy  tide. 

Accordingly 
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AccorcTingly  the  old  Geographers  reprefent  it  as  fituated  among  marflieS 
and  Ihallows.  The  place  which  is  (hown  for  tiie  Haven,  is  on  a  level  with 
the  town,  and  has  probably  been  flopped  up  by  the  great  heaps  of  dirt  that 
the  fea  has  thrown  into  it  j  for  all  the  foil  on  that  fide  of  Ravenna  has  been 
left  there  infenfibly  by  the  fea's  difcharging  it  felf  upon  it  for  fo  many  ages. 
The  ground  muft  have  been  formerly  much  lower,  for  otherwife  the  town 
would  have  lain  under  water.  The  remains  of  the  Pharos^  that  ftand  about 
three  miles  from  the  fea,  and  two  from  the  town,  have  their  foundations 
covered  with  earth  for  fome  yards,  as  they  told  me,  which  notwithilanding 
are  upon  a  level  with  the  fields  that  lye  about  them,  though  'tis  probable 
they  took  the  advantage  of  a  rifing  ground  to  fet  it  upon.  It  was  a  fquare 
Tower  of  about  twelve  yards  in  breadth,  as  appears  by  that  part  of  it  which 
yet  remains  entire,  fo  that  its  height  mufi:  have  been  very  confiderablc 
to  have  preferved  a  proportion.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of  the  Venetian 
Campatielloy  and  is  probably  the  high  Tower  mentioned  by  P//«v,  Lib.  36. 
cap.   12. 

On  the  fide  of  the  town,  where  the  fea  is  fuppofed  to  have  lain  formerly, 
there  is  now  a  little  Church  called  the  Rotonda.  At  the  entrance  of  it  are 
two  flones,  the  one  with  an  infcription  in  Gothic  charadlers,  that  has  nothing 
in  it  remarkable ;  the  other  is  a  fquare  piece  of  marble,  that  by  the  infcrip- 
tion appears  ancient,  and  by  the  ornaments  about  it  fliows  itfclf  to  have 
been  a  little  Pagan  monument  of  two  perfons  who  were  (hipwreck'd,  per- 
haps in  the  place  where  now  their  monument  flands.  The  firft  line  and  a 
half,  that  tells  their  names  and  families  in  profe,  is  not  legible  j  the  reft 
runs  thus, 

. Rania  ihmm  hos  froduxit  ahimnos, 

Libertatis  opus  contulii  una  dies. 
Naufraga  tnon  par  iter  rapuit  quos  junxeraf  ante^ 

Et  duplices  luBm  mors  perini qua  dedit. 

Both  with  the  fame  indulgent  Mafter  blefs'd, 

On  the  fame  day  their  liberty  poflefs'd  : 

A  fliipwreck  flew  whom  it  had  join'd  before, 

And  left   their  common  friends  their  fun'rals  to  deplore. 

There  is  a  turn  in  the  third  verfe  that  we  lofe,  by  not  knowing  the  cir- 
cumfiiances  of  their  ftory.  It  was  the  Naufraga  mors  which  deftroyed  them 
as  it  had  formerly  united  them;  what  this  union  was  iS"  exprefl"ed  in  the 
preceding  verfe,  by  their  both  having  been  made  Freemen  on  the  fame  day. 
If  therefore  we  fuppofe  they  had  been  formerly  fliipwreck'd  with  their  Ma- 
fter, 
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fter,  and  that  he  made  them  free  at  the  fame  time,  the  Epigram  is  unriddled. 
Nor  is  this  interpretation  perhaps  fo  forced  as  it  may  fcem  at  firfl;  fight,  fince 
it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Mafters,  a  little  before  their  death,  to  give  their 
flaves  their  freedom,  if  they  had  deferved  it  at  their  hands ;  and  it  is  natu- 
ral enough  to  fuppofe  one,  involved  in  a  common  (hipwreck,  would  give 
fuch  of  his  flaves  their  liberty,  as  fliould  have  the  good  luck  to  fave  them- 
felves.  The  Chancel  of  this  church  is  vaulted  with  a  fingle  ftone  of  four 
foot  in  thicknefs,  and  a  hundred  and  fourteen  in  circumference.  There  flood 
on  the  outfide  of  this  little  Cupola  a  great  tomb  of  Porphyry,  and  the  Statues 
of  the  twelve  Apoftles ;  but  in  the  war  that  Loiiis  the  twelfth  made  on  Italy^ 
the  Tomb  was  broken  in  pieces  by  a  cannon-ball.  It  was  perhaps  the  fame 
blow  that  made  the  flaw  in  the  Cupola,  though  the  inhabitants  fay  it  was 
crack'd  by  Thunder,  that  deflroyed  a  fon  of  one  of  their  Gothic  Princes,  who 
had  taken  flielter  under  it,  as  having  been  foretold  what  kind  of  death  he  was 
to  die.  I  asked  an  Abbot  that  was  in  the  church,  what  was  the  name  of  this 
Gothic  Prince,  who,  after  a  little  recoUedlion,  anfwered  me,  "  That  he  could 
"  not  tell  precifcly,  but  that  he  thought  it  was  one  Julius  Cafar.  "  There 
is  a  Convent  of  Theatins,  where  they  fliow  a  little  window  in  the  church, 
through  which  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  faid  to  have  entered  in  the  fhape  of  a 
Dove,  and  to  have  fettled  on  one  of  the  Candidates  for  the  Bifhoprick.  The 
Dove  is  reprefented  in  the  window,  and  in  feveral'  places  of  the  church,  and 
IS  in  great  reputation  all  over  Italy.  I  fhould  not  indeed  think  it  impoffible 
for  a  Pigeon  to  fly  in  accidentally  through  the  roof,  where  they  fl;ill  keep 
the  hole  open,  and  by  its  fluttering  over  fuch  a  particular  place,  to  give  fo 
fuperfl:itious  an  aflembly  an  occafion  of  favouring  a  competitor,  efpecially 
if  he  had  many  friends  among  the  Eledlors  that  would  make  a  politick  ufe  of 
fuch  an  accident :  But  they  pretend  the  miracle  has  happened  more  than  once. 
Among  the  pidlures  of  feveral  famous  men  of  their  order,  there  is  one  with 
this  infcription.  P.  D.  Thomas  Goiildvellus  Ep.  Jf"  Trid'"  concilio  contra  Hce- 
reticos,  et  in  Anglia  contra  EliJ'abet.  Fidei  Confeffor  conjpicuus.  The  fl:atue  of 
Alexander  the  feventh  ftands  in  the  large  fquare  of  the  town ;  it  is  cafl:  in 
brafs,  and  has  the  pofl:ure  that  is  always  given  the  figure  of  a  Pope  ;  an  arm 
extended,  and  bleffing  the  people.  In  another  fquare  on  a  high  pillar  is  {tt 
the  fl:atue  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  arrayed  like  a  Queen  with  a  fcepter  in  her 
hand,  and  a  crown  upon  her  head ;  for  having  delivered  the  town  from  a  ra- 
ging pefl:ilence.  The  cufl:om  of  crowning  the  holy  Virgin  is  fo  much  in 
vogue  among  the  Italians,  that  one  often  fees  in  their  churches  a  little  tinfel 
crown,  or  perhaps  a  circle  of  fl:ars  glewed  to  the  canvas  over  the  head  of 
the  figure,  which  fometimes  fpoils  a  good  pidlure.  In  the  convent  oi  Bene- 
diiiines  I  favv  three  hUge   Cherts  of  Marble,  with  no   infcription  on  them 

4  that 
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that  I  could  find,  though  they  are  faid  to  contain  the  a(hes  of  Vajentinian, 
Honorius,  and  his  fifter  Placidia.  From  Ravenna  I  came  to  Rimini^  ha- 
ving palied  the  Rubicon  by  the  way.  This  river  is  not  fo  very  contemptible 
as  it  is  generally  reprefented,  and  wz%  much  increafed  by  the  melting  of  the 
fnows  when  Cafar  paffed  it,  according  to  Luc  an. 

Fonte  cadit  modico  parvifque  impellitur  undis 

Puniceus  Rubicon,  cum  fervida  canduit  ajlas : 

Perque  imasferpit  valks,  et  Gallica  certus 

Limes  ab  Aujbniis  dijlerminat  arva  colonis  : 

Tunc  vires  prabebat  hyems,  atque  auxerat  undas 

Tertia  jam  gravido  pluvia/is  Cynthia  contu, 

Et  madidis  Euri  refoluta  fatibus  Alpes.  L.  i. 

While  fummer  lafts,  the  ftreams  of  Rubicon 
From  their  fpent  fource  in  a  fmall  current  run, 
Hid  in  the  winding  vales  they  gently  glide. 
And  Italy  from  neighb'ring  Gaul  divide ; 
But  now,  with  winter  ftorms  encreas'd,  they  rofe, 
By  wat'ry  moons  produc'd,  and  Alpine  fnows, 
That  melting  on  the  hoary  mountains  lay. 
And  in  warm  eaftern  winds  diflolv'd  away. 

This  river  is  now  called  Pifatello. 

Rimini  has  nothing  modern  to  boaft  of  Its  antiquities  are  as  follow :  A 
marble  Bridge  of  five  arches,  built  by  Augujlus  and  Tiberius,  for  the  infcrip- 
tion  is  ftill  legible,  though  not  rightly  tranfcribed  by  Gruter.  A  triumphal 
Arch  raifed  by  Augujlus,  which  makes  a  noble  gate  to  the  town,  though  part 
of  it  is  ruined.  The  ruins  of  an  Amphitheater.  The  Suggejlum,  on  which 
it  is  faid  that  Julius  Cafar  harangued  his  army  after  having  paficd  the  Ru- 
bicon. I  mud  confefs  I  can  by  no  means  look  on  this  lafl  as  authentick  : 
It  is  built  of  hewn  ftone,  like  the  pedeftal  of  a  pillar,  but  fomething  higher 
than  ordinary,  and  is  but  juft  broad  enough  for  one  man  to  fland  upon  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ancient  Suggejlums,  as  I  have  often  obferved  on  Medals,  as 
well  as  on  Conjlantine's  Arch,  were  made  of  wood  like  a  little  kind  of  Stage, 
for  the  heads  of  the  nails  are  fometimes  reprefented,  that  are  fuppofed  to  have 
faftened  the  boards  together.  We  often  fee  on  them  the  Emperor,  and  two 
or  three  general  Officers,  fometimes  fitting  and  fometimes  flanding,  as  they 
made  Speeches,  fit  diftributed  a  Congiary  to  the  foldiers  or  people.     They 
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were  probably  always  in  readinefs,  and  carried  among  the  baggage  of  the 
army,  whereas  this  at  Rimini  muft  have  been  built  on  the  place,  and  re- 
quired fome  time  before  it  could  be  finifhed. 


If  the  obfervatlon  I  have  here  made  is  juft,  it  may  ferve  as  a  confirmation- 
to  the  learned  Fabretti's  conje6ture  on  Traja7i\  Pillar ;  who  fuppofes,  I  think, 
with  a  great  deal  of  reafon,  that  the  Camps,  Intrenchments,  and  other  works 
of  the  fame  nature,  which  are  cut  out  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  brick  or 
hewn  (lone,  were  in  reality  only  of  Earth,  Turf,  or  the  like  materials ;  for 
there  are  on  the  Pillar  fome  of  thefe  Suggejiums  which  are  figured  like  thofe 
on  Medals,  with  only  this  difference,  that  they  feem  built  of  brick  or  free- 
flone.  At  twelve  miles  diflance  from  Rimini  ftands  the  little  Republick  of 
St.  Marino^  which  I  could  not  forbear  vifiting,  though  it  lies  out  of  the 
common  tour  of  travellers,  and  has  exceffively  bad  ways  to  it.  I  fhall  here 
give  a  particular  account  of  it,  becaufe  I  know  of  no  body  clfe  that  has  done 
it.  One  may,  at  leaft,  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  in  it  fomething  more  An- 
gular than  can  be  found  in  great  Governm.ents,  and  form  from  it  an  idea 
of  Venice  in  its  firft  beginnings,  when  it  had  only  a  few  heaps  of  earth  for 
its  dominions,  or  of  Rome  it  felf,  when  it  had  as  yet  covered  but  one  of  its 
feven  hills. 
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The  REPUBLICK  of  St.  MARINO. 

TH  E  town  and  republick  of  St.  Marino  flands  on  the  top  of  a  very 
high  and  craggy  mountain.  It  is  generally  hid  among  the  clouds, 
and  lay  under  fnow  when  I  faw  it,  though  it  was  clear  and  warm 
weather  in  all  the  country  about  it.  There  is  not  a  I'pring  or  fountain,  that 
I  could  hear  of,  in  the  whole  dominions,  but  they  are  always  well  pro- 
vided with  huge  cifterns  and  refervoirs  of  rain  and  fnow-water.  The  wine 
that  grows  on  the  fides  of  their  mountain  is  extraordinary  good,  and  I  think 
much  better  than  any  I  met  with  on  the  cold  fide  of  the  Apennines.  This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  their  cellars,  which  have  moft  of  them  a  natural  ad- 
vantage that  renders  them  extremely  cool  in  the  hotteft  feafons,  for  they  have 
generally  in  rhe  fides  of  them  deep  holes  that  run  into  the  hollows  of  the 
hill,  from  whence  there  conftantly  ifliies  a  breathing  kind  of  vapour,  fo  very 
chilling  in  the  fummer  time,  that  a  man  can  fcarcc  fuffer  his  hand  in  the 
wind  of  it. 

This  mountain,  and  a  few  neighbouring  hillocks  that  lye  fcattered  about 
the  bottom  of  it,  is  the  whole  circuit  of  thefe  dominions.  They  have,  what 
what  the  call,  three  caftles,  three  convents  and  five  churches,  and  can  reckon 
about  five  thouflind  fouls  in  their  community.   The  inhabitants  as  well   as 
the  hiftorians,  who  mention  this  little  republick,  give  the  following  account 
of  its  original.     St.  Marino  was  its  founder,  a  Dalmatian   by  birth,  and  by 
trade  a  Mafon.     He  was  employed  above  thirteen  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
reparation  of  Rimini^  and,  after  he  had  finidied  his  work,  retired  to  this  fo- 
litary  mountain,  as  finding  it   very  proper  for  the  life  of  a  Hermit,  which 
he  led  in  the  greateft  rigours  and  auflerities  of  religion.     He  had  not  been 
long  here  before  he  wrought  a  reputed  miracle,  which,  joined  with  his  extra- 
ordinary fandity,  gained  him  fo  great  an  efteem,  that  the  Princefs  of  the 
country  made  him    a  prcfent   of  the  mountain  to  difpofe  of  it  at  his  own 
difcretion.     His  reputation  quickly  peopled  it,  and  gave  rife  to  the  Repub- 
lick which  calls  it  felf  after  his  name.     So  that  the  Common-wealth  oi Ma- 
rim  may  boaft  at  leaft  of  a  nobler  original  than  that  of  Rome,  the  one  ha- 
ving been  at  firft  an  Afylum  for  robbers  and  murderers,  and  the  ot^er  a  reforc 
of  perfons  eminent  for  their  piety  and  devotion.    The  befi:  of  their  churches 
is  dedicated  to  the  Saint,  and  holds  his  afhes.     His   ftatue  ftands  over  the 
high  Altar,  with  the  figure  of  a  mountain  in  its   hands,  crowned  with  three* 
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caftles,  which  is  lilcewife  the  arms  of  the  Common- wealth.  They  attribute 
to  his  protedlion  the  long  duration  of  their  State,  and  look  on  him  as  the 
greatefl  Saint  next  the  Blefled  Virgin.  I  faw  in  their  Statute-book  a  law  a- 
gainft  fuch  as  fpeak  difrefpeftfully  of  him,  who  are  to  be  puniflied  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  who  arc  convidled  of  blafphemy. 

This  petty  Republick  has  now  lafted  thirteen  hundred  years,  while  all  the 
other  States  of  Italy  have  feveral  times  changed  their  mafters  and  forms  of 
government.  Their  whole  hiftory  is  comprifed  in  two  purchafes,  which 
they  made  of  a  neighbouring  Prince,  and  in  a  war  in  which  they  alfifted  the 
Pope  againfl  a  Lord  of  Rimini.  In  the  year  iioo  they  bought  a  caftle  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  they  did  another  in  the  year  1170.  The  papers  of 
the  conditions  are  preferved  in  their  Archives,  where  'tis  very  remarkable  that 
the  name  of  the  agent  for  the  Common-wealth,  of  the  feller,  of  the  no- 
tary, and  the  witneiTes,  are  the  fame  in  both  the  inftruments,  though  drawn 
up  at  feventy  years  diftance  from  each  other.  Nor  can  it  be  any  miflake  in 
the  date,  becaufe  the  Popes  and  Emperors  names,  with  the  year  of  their  re- 
fpedive  reigns,  are  both  punctually  fet  down.  About  290  years  after  this 
they  affifted  Pope  Pius  the  fecond  againft  one  of  the  Malatejia' s,  who  was 
then  Lord  of  Rimini;  and  when  they  had  helped  to  conquer  him,  received 
from  the  Pope,  as  a  reward  for  their  afliftance,  four  little  caftles.  This  they 
reprefent  as  the  flourifhing  time  of  the  Common-wealth,  when  their  domi- 
nions reached  half  way  up  a  neighbouring  hill ;  but  at  prefent  they  are  re- 
duced to  their  old  extent.  They  would  probably  fell  their  liberty  as  dear  as 
they  could  to  any  that  attacked  them ;  for  there  is  but  one  road  by  which  to 
climb  up  to  them,  and  they  have  a  very  fevere  law  againft  any  of  their  own 
body  that  enters  the  town  by  another  path,  left  any  new  one  fliould  be  worn 
on  the  fides  of  their  mountain.  All  that  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  ex- 
crcifed,  and  ready  at  a  moment's  call. 

The  foveraign  power  of  the  Republick  was  lodged  originally  in  what  they 
call  the  Aretigo,  a  great  Council  in  which  every  houfe  had  its  Reprefenta- 
tive.  But  becaufe  they  found  too  much  confufion  in  fuch  a  multitude  of 
Statefmen,  they  devolved  their  whole  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  Council 
of  fixty.  The  Arengo  however  is  ftill  called  together  in  cafes  of  extraordi- 
nary importance ;  and  if,  after  due  fummons,  any  member  abfents  himfelf, 
he  is  to  be  iin'd  to  the  value  of  about  a  penny  Englijh,  which  the  ftatute  fays 
he  ftiall  ^2.y,  Jine  aliqiui  di}ni?mtione  ant  gratia.  In  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
government,  the  Council  of  fixty  (which,  notwithftanding  the  name,  con- 
fiftsbut  of  forty  perfons)  has  in  its  hands  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  and  is 
made  up  half  out  of  the  Noble  Families,  and  half  out  of  the  Plebeian.   They 
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decide  all  by  baloting,  are  not  admitted  'till  five  and  twenty  years  old,  and 
chufe  the  Officers  of  the  Common-wealth. 

Thus  far  they  agree  with  the  great  Council  of  Venice^  but  their  power  is 
much  more  extended  ;  for  no  fentence  can  (land  that  is  not  confirmed  by  two 
thirds  of  this  Council.     Befides,  that  no  Son  can  be  admitted  into  it  during 
the  life  of  his  Father,  nor    two  be  in  it  of  the  fame  family,  nor  any  enter 
but  by  eledtion.     The  chief  Officers  of  the  Common-wealth  are  the  two 
Capitaneos,  who  have  fuch  a  power  as  the  old  Roman  Confuls  had,  but  are 
chofen  every  fix  months.     I  talked  with  fome  that  had  been  Capitatieos  fix  or 
feven  times,  though  the  Office  is  never  to  be  continued. to  the  fame  perfon* 
twice  fucceffively.     The  third  Officer  is  the  Commifiary,  who  judges  in  all 
civil  and  criminal  matters.     But  becaufe  the  many  alliances,  friendrtiips,  and 
intermarriages,  as  well  as  the  perfonal  feuds  and  animofitics  that  happen  a- 
mong  fo  fmall  a  people  might  obfiirudl  the  courfe  of  juftice,  if  one  ot  their 
own  number  had  the  diftribution  of  it;  they  have  always  a  foreigner  for  this 
employ,  whom  they  chufe  for  three  years,  and  maintain  out  of  the  publick 
flock.     He  muft:  be  a  Dodor  of  Law,  and  a  man  of  known  integrity.     He  is 
joined  in  commiffion  with  the  Capitaneos,  and  ads  fomething  like  the  Recor- 
der of  London  under  the  Lord  Mayor.     The  Common-wealth  of  Genoa  was 
forced  to  make  ufc  of  a  foreign  Judge  for  many  years,  whilft  their  Repub- 
lick  was  torn  into  the  divifions  of  Guelphs  and  Gibelhies.     The  fourth  man  in 
the  fl:ate  is  the  Phyfician,  who  muft  likewife  be  a  ftranger,  and  is  maintain- 
ed by  a  publick  falary.     He   is   obliged  to  keep  a  horfe  to   vifit  the   fick, 
and  to  infpedl  all  Drugs  that  are  imported.     He   muft  be  at  leaft  thirty  five 
years  old,  a  Dodor  of  the  Faculty,  and  eminent  for  his  religion  and  honefty  i 
that  his  raftinefs  or  ignorance  may  not  unpeople  the  Common- wealth.     And 
that  they  may  not  fuffer  long  under   any  bad  choice,  he  is  eleded  only  for 
three  years.     The  prefent  Phyfician  is  a  very  underftanding  man,  and  well 
read  in  our  countrymen,  Harvey,  fVil/is,  Sydenham,  Sec.  He   has  been  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  among  them,  and  they  lay  the  Common-wealth  thrives 
under  his  hands.     Another  perfon  who  makes  no  ordinary  figure  in  the  Re- 
publick,  is  the  School-mafter.     I  fcarce  met  with  any  in  the  place  that  had 
not  fome  tindure  of  learning.     I  had  the  perufal  of  a  Latin  book  in  Folw,  , 
entitled,  Statuta  Illujlrijjimce  ReipubUc(t  SanBi  Marini,  printed  at  R/'mini  by 
order  of  the  Common-wealth.     The  Chapter  on  the  publick  Minifters  fays, 
that  when  an  Ambaflador  is  difpatched  from  the  Republick  to  any  foreign 
ftate  he   ftiall  be  allowed,  out  of  the  Treafury,  to  the  value  of  a  Shilling  a 
day.     The  people  are  efteemed  very  honeft  and  rigorous  in   the  execution  of 
juftice,  and  fcem  to  live  more  happy  and  contented  among  their  rocks  and 
fnows,  than  others  of  the  Italians  do  in  the  pleafanteft  vallies  of  the  world. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  indeed  can  be  a  greater  inflance  of  the  natural  love  diat  mankind 
has  for  liberty,  and  of  tlieir  averfion  to  an  arbitrary  government,  than  fuch 
a  favage  mountain  covered  with  people,  and  the  Campania  of  Rome,  which 
lyes  ill  the  fame  country,  almofl:  deflitute  of  inhabitants. 


Pejaro-,    Fano^   SenigaUia-,   Ancona-,   Loretto-,   &c. 

to  Rome. 

F^ROM  Rimini  to  Loretto  the  towns  of  note  are  Vefaro^  Fano,  Seni- 
gallia  and  Ancona.     Fano  received  its  name  from  the  Fane  or  Temple 
of  Fortune  that  flood  in  it.     One  may  flill  fee  the  triumphal  Arch 
crefted  there  to  Aug uji us :  It  is  indeed  very  much  defaced  by  time  ;  but  the 
plan  of  it  as  it  ftood  entire  with  all  its  infcriptions,  is  neatly  cut  upon  the  wall  of 
a  neighbouring  building.     In  each  of  thefe  towns  is  a  beautiful  marble  Foun- 
tain, where  the  water  runs  continually  through  feveral  little  fpouts,  which 
looks  very  refrefliing  in  thefe  hot  countries,  and  gives  a  great  coolnefs  to  the 
air  about  them.     That  of  Pefaro  is  handfomely  defigned.     Ancona  is  much 
the  moll:  confiderable  of  thefe  towns.     It  fbands  on  a  Promontory,  and  looks 
more  beautiful  at  a  diftance  than  when  you  are  in  it.     The  Port  was  mads 
by  Trajan,  for  which  he  has  a  triumphal  arch  eredled  to  him  by  the  fea-fide. 
The  marble  of  this  Arch  looks  very  white  and  frefli,  as  being  expofed  to 
the  winds  and  fait  fea-vapours,  that  by  continually  fretting  it  preferves  it  felf 
from  that  mouldy  colour,  which   others  of  the  fame  materials  have  con- 
tracted.    Though  the  Italians  and  voyage-writers  call  thefe  of  Rimini,  Fanoy 
and  Ancona  Triumphal  arches,  there  was  probably  fome  diflindion  made  a- 
mong  the  Romans  between  fuch  Honorary  arches  eredled  to  Emperors,  and 
thofe  that  were  raifed   to  them  on  the  account  of  vidlory,  which  are  pro- 
perly Triumphal  arches. .    This  at  Ancona  was  an  inftance  of  gratitude  to 
Trajan  for  the  Port  he  had  made  there,  as  the  two  others  I  have  mentioned 
were  probably  for  fome  reafon  of  the  fame  nature.     One  may  however  ob- 
ferve  the  wjfdom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  to  encourage  their  Emperors 
in  their  inclination  of  doing  good  to  their  country,  gave  the  fame  honours  to 
the  great  adlions  of  peace,  which  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  publick,  as  to 
thofe  of  war.     This  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Medals  that  are  ilamped  on  the 
fame  occafions.     I  remember  to  have  feen  one  of  Galbas  with  a  triumphal 
Arch  on  the  reverfe,  that  was  made  by  the  Senate's  order  for  his  having  re- 
mitted a  tax.     R.  XXXX.  REMISS  A.  S.  C.  The  Medal  which  was  made 

for 
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for  1'rajan  in  remembrance  of  his  beneficence  to  Ancona  is  very  common. 
The  reverfe  has  on  ic  a  Port  with  a  chain  running  a-crofs  it,  and  betwixt 
them  both  a  Boat,  with  this  infcription,  S.  P.  ^  R.  OPTIMO 
PRINCIPI.  S.  C. 


I  know  Fabretti  would  fain  afcribe  this  Medal  to  another  occafion,  but 
Bellorio,  in  his  additions  to  Angcloni,  has  fufficiently  refuted  all  he  fays  on 
that  fubjedl. 

At  Loretto  I  enquired  for  the  EtjgHpj  Jefuits  lodgings,  and  on  the  ftair- 
cafe  that  leads  to  them,  I  faw  feveral  pictures  of  fuch  as  had  been  executed 
in  Eugland,  as  the  two  Garnets,  Old-corn,  and  others,  to  the  number  of 
thirty.  Whatever  were  their  crimes,  the  infcription  fays  they  fuf^ered  for 
their  religion,  and  fome  of  them  are  reprefented  lying  under  fiich  tortures 
as  are  not  in  ufe  among  us.  The  martyrs  of  1679  are  fet  by  themfelves, 
with  a  knife  ftuck  in  the  bofom  of  each  figure,  to  fignify  that  they  were 
quartered. 

The  riches  in  the  Holy  Houfe  and  Treafury  are  furprizingly  great,  and 
as  much  furpaffed  my  cxpedlation,  as  other  fights  have  generally  fallen 
fliort  of  it.  Silver  can  fcarce  find  an  admiflion,  and  Gold  it  felf  looks  but 
poorly  among  fuch  an  incredible  number  of  precious  ftones.  There  will  be, 
in  a  few  ages  more,  the  Jewels  of  the  greatefl  value  in  Europe,  if  the  de- 
votion of  its  Princes  continues  in  its  prefent  fervour.  The  lafb  Offering  was 
made  by  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Poland,  and  coft  her  18000  crowns.  Some 
have  wondered  that  the  Turk  never  attacks  this  Treafury,  fince  it  lyes  fo 
near  the  fea-fliore,  and  is  fo  weakly  guarded.  But  befides  that  he  has  at- 
tempted it  formerly  with  no  fuccefs,  it  is  certain  the  Venetians  keep  too 
watchful  an  eye  over  his  motions  at  prefent,  and  v/ould  never  fufi^er  him  to 
tiutriht  Adriatic.  It  would  indeed  be  an  eafie  thing  for  a  Chriftiaa  Prince  to 
furprize  it,  who  has  (hipsflill  pafiing  to  and  frov.ithout  fufpicion,  efpecially  if 
he  had  a  party  in  the  town,  difguifed  like  Pilgrims,  to  fecure  a  gate  for  him  j 

for 
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for  there  have  been  fometimes  to  the  number  of  icoooo  In  a  day's  time,  as 
it  is  generally  reported.  But  'tis  probable  the  veneration  for  the  Holy  Houfe, 
and  the  horror  of  an  adtion  that  would  be  refented  by  all  the  Catholick  Prin- 
ces of  Europe,  will  be  as  great  a  fecurity  to  the  place  as  the  ftrongeft  fortifi- 
cation. It  is  indeed  an  amazing  thing  to  fee  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
riches  lye  dead,  and  untouched  in  the  midft  of  fo  much  poverty  and  mifery, 
as  reign  on  all  fides  of  them.  There  is  no  queftion,  however,  but  the  Pope 
would  make  ufe  of  thefe  treafiires  in  cafe  of  any  great  calamity  that  fliould 
endanger  the  Holy  See  ;  as  an-  unfortunate  war  with  the  Turk,  or  a  powerful 
league  among  the  Proteftants.  For  I  cannot  but  look  on  thole  vaft  heaps  of 
wealth,  that  are  amafled  together  in  fo  many  religious  places  of  Italy,  as  the 
hidden  referves  and  magazines  of  the  Church,  that  {he  would  open  on  any 
prefling  occafion  for  her  laft  defence  and  prefervation.  If  thefe  riches  were 
all  turned  into  current  coin,  and  employed  in  commerce,  they  would  make 
Italy  the  moft  flourifiiing  country  in  Europe.  The  Cafe  of  the  Holy  Houfe  is 
nobly  dcfigned,  and  executed  by  the  great  Mafters  of  Italy,  that  flourifhed 
about  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  Statues  of  the  Sibyls  are  very  finely  wrought, 
each  of  them  in  a  different  air  and  poflure,  as  are  likewife  thofe  of  the  Pro- 
phets underneath  them.  The  roof  of  tho  trcafury  is  painted  with  the  fame 
kind  of  device.  There  ftands  at  the  upper  end  of  it  a  large  Crucifix  very 
much  eftecmed;  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  reprefents  him  in  his  laft  agonies 
of  death,  and  amidft  all  the  ghaftlinefs  of  the  vifage  has  fomething  in  it  very 
amiable.  The  gates  of  the  church  are  faid  to  be  of  Corinthian  brafs,  with 
many  fcripture  ftories  rifing  on  them  in  Bajfo  Relievo.  The  Pope's  flatue,  and 
the  fountain  by  it,  would  make  a  noble  {how  in  a  place  lefs  beautified  with 
fo  many  other  produdlions  of  art.  The  fpicery,  the  cellar  and  its  furniture, 
the  great  revenues  of  the  convent,  with  the  flory  of  the  Holy  Houfe,  arc  too 
well  known  to  be  here  infifled  upon. 

Whoever  were  the  firfi:  inventors  of  this  Impofture,  they  feem  to  have 
taken  the  hint  of  it  from  the  veneration  that  the  old  Romans  paid  to  the  cot- 
tage of  Romulus,  which  flood  on  mount  Capitol,  and  was  repaired  from  time 
to  time  as  it  fell  to  decay,  Virgil  has  given  a  pretty  image  of  this  little 
thatched  palace,  that  reprefents  it  {landing  in  Afrt«/f«/6  time,  327  years  after 
the  death  of  Romulus. 

In  fummo  cujlos  Tarpeice  Manlius  arcis 

Stabat  pro  templo,  et  capitolia  celfa  tenebat : 

Romuleoque  recens  horrebat  Regio  culmo.  iEn.  L.  8. 

High 
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High  on  a  rock  heroick  Manlius  ftood 
To  guard  the  temple,  and  the  temple's  god : 
Then  Rome  was  poor,  and  there  you  might  behold 
The  palace  thatch'd  with  ftraw.  DryJen. 

From  Loretfo,  in  my  way  to  Rofne,  I  pailed  through  Recanati,  Maccrata 
I'olefitino,  and  Foligni.  In  the  laft  there  is  a  convent  of  Nuns  called  la  Con- 
teff'a,  that  has  in  the  church  an  incomparable  Madonna  of  Raphael.  At  Spo- 
letto,  the  next  town  on  the  road,  are  fome  antiquities.  The  moft  remarkable 
is  an  Aqusdudt  of  a  Gothic  ftrudlure,  that  conveys  the  water  from  mount 
St.  Francis  to  Spolctto,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  for  its  height  by  any  other 
in  Europe.  They  reckon  from  the  foundation  of  the  lowell  arch  to  tlic  top 
of  it  230  yards.  In  my  way  Ijence  to  Terni  I  faw  the  river  Clitimrtus,  cele- 
brated by  fo  many  of  tlic  I'oets  for  a  particular  quality  in  its  waters  of  ma- 
king cattle  white  that  drink  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  ftill 
the  fame  opinion  of  it,  as  I  found  upon  enquiry,  and  have  a  great  many 
oxen  of  a  whicirti  colour  to  confirm  them  in  it.  It  is  probable  this  brce  1  was 
firft  fettled  in  the  country,  and  continuing  ftill  the  fame  fpecies,  has  made 
the  inhabitants  impute  it  to  a  wrong  caule  ;  though  they  may  as  well  fancy 
their  hogs  turn  black  for  fome  reafon  of  the  fame  nature,  becaufe  there  are 
no^ie  in  Italy  of  any  other  breed.  The  river  Clitiunnua,  and  Mcvania  that 
ftood  on  the  banks  of  it,  are  famous  for  the  herds  of  vidims  with  which  they 
furniflied  all  Italy. 

^^  formofa  fuo  Clitumnui  Jlumina  luco 

Integit,  et  /liveos  abluit  mda  boves.  Prop.  L.  2. 

Hinc  Albi  Clitiimne  gregcs,  et  maxima  taurus 
ViSlima,  Jape  tuo  perfufi  fumine  facro 
Romanos  ad  templa  Dciim  duxcrc  trittmphos,  Geor.  2.  Virg. 

There  flows  Clitumms  through  the  flow'ry  plain  ; 
Whofc  waves,  for  triumphs  after  profp'rous  war,  . 
The  vidtim  ox,  and  fowy  flicep  prepare. 

•1 Pattdis  Clitumuus  in  arvis 

Candentes  gejido  profujidit  fumiuc  tauros.  '  5il.  Ital.  L.  2. 

. 'Tauriferis  ubi  fe  Mevania  campis 

Bxplicat  —— Luc.  L.  i . 

• — r-  Atque  ubi  latis 

ProJcBa  in  C(impis  nebulas  exhalat  inertes, 

Etfcdet  ingentem  pafccns  Mevania  tauruin, 

Donajovi •  Id.  L.  6. 

Vol.  II.  II  j^e^ 
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— —  Nee  fi  vacuct  Mevania  valles, 

Aut  prajient  niveos  CUtumna  novalia  tauros, 

Sufficiam Stat.  Syl.  L.  i. 

Pinguior  Hijpullei  traheretiir  taiirm  ct  ipfd 
Mole  pigci\  nonjinitimd  nutritus  in  herlni. 
Lata  fed  ojlendens  Clitumm  pa  feu  a  fanguis 
Iret,  et  li  grandi  cervix  ferief?da  minijtro.  Juv.  Sat.  12. 

A  Bull  high  fed  fliould  fall  the  facrifice. 

One  oi Hijpidla's  huge  prodigious  fize  : 

Not  one  of  thofe  our  neighb'ring  paflures  feed. 

But  of  Clitumnus  whiteil:  facred  breed  : 

The  lively  tinfture  of  whofe  gufhing  blood 

Should  clearly  prove  the  richnefs  of  his  food  j 

A  neck  fo  ftrong,  fo  large,  as  would  command 

The  fpeeding  blow  of  fome  uncommon  hand.  Mr.  Congreve: 

I  rtiall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  quote  Claudian: 

Tenii  is  the  next  town  in  courfe,  formerly  called  Interamna,  for  the  fame 
rcafon  that  a  part  of  AJia  was  named  Mefopotamia.  We  enter  at  the  gate  of 
the  three  monuments,  fo  called,  becaufe  there  ftood  near  it  a  monument 
eredled  to  Tacitus  the  hiflorian,  with  two  others  to  the  Emperors  Tacitus 
and  Fhrianus,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  place.  Thefe  were  a  few  years  ago 
demolifhed  by  thunder,  and  the  fragments  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  fome 
Gentlemen  of  the  town.  Near  the  dome  I  was  fhown  a  fquare  marble,  in-- 
ferted  in  the  wall,  with  the  following  Infcrlption. 

Saluti  perpetua  Augujia: 
hibertatiqiie  Publicce  Populi  Romani 

Genio  municipi  Anno  pojl 

Interamnam  Conditam, 
D.  CC.  IV. 

AdCnejum  Domitium  Ahenobarbum.  ZllZIIII^IIIIIIIIII^IIIIZI^ZIIIIZIi  ^^Jf- 
providentia  Ti.  Cafaris  Augujli  nati  ad  Mternitatem  Romam  nominis  fublato 
hojle perniciojijjimo  P.  R.  Faiiftus  Titius  Liberalis  VL  vir  iterum.  P.  S.  F.  C, 
that  is,  pecuniafuajieri  curavit: 

This  ftone  was  probably  fet  up  on  occafion  of  the  fall  oi'Sejanus.  After 
the  name  of  Ahenobarbus  there  is  a  little  furrow  in  the  marble,  but  fo 
fmooth  and  well  polifhed,  that  I  Should  not  have  taken  notice  of  it  had  not  I 
feen  CoJ[.  at  the  end  of  it,  by  which  it  is   plain  there  was  once  the  name 

of 
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of  another  conful,  which  has  been  induftrioufly  razed  out.     Lucius  Aruncius 
Camillm  Scribouianus  was  conful  under  the  reign  of  *  Tiberius,  and  was  af- 
terwards put  to  death  for  a  confpiracy  that  he  had  formed  againft  the  Emperor 
Claudius  ;  at  which  time  it  was  ordered  that  his  name  and  confulate  (hould  be 
effaced  out  of  all  pubUck  regifters  and  infcriptions.     It  is  not  therefore  im- 
probable, that  it  was  this  long  name  which  filled  up  the  gap  I  am  now  men- 
tioning.    There  are  near  this  monument  the  ruins  of  an  ancient   Theater, 
with  fome  of  the  caves  entire.     I  faw  among  the  ruins  an  old  heathen  altar, 
with  this   particularity  in  it,  that  it  is  hollowed,  like  a  difh,  at  one  end  ; 
but  it  was  not  this  end  on  which  the   facrifice  was  laid,  as  one  may  guefs 
from  the  make  of  the  feftoon,  that  runs  round  the   altar,  and    is  inverted 
when  the  hollow  (lands  uppermofl:.     In  the  fime  yard,  among  the  rubbifli  of 
the  Theater,  lye  two  pillars,  the  one  of  granate,  and  the  other  of  a  very 
beautiful  marble.     I  went  out  of  my  way  to  fee  the  funous  Cafcade  about 
three  miles  from  Tani.     It  is   formed  by  the  fall  of  the  river  Velim,  which 

Virgil  mentions  in  the  feventh  Mueid Rofca  rura  Felini. 

The  channel  of  this  river  lyes  very  high,  and  is  Ihadcd  on  all  fides  by  a 
green  foreff,  made  up  of  feveral  kinds  of  trees  rfiat  preferve  their  verdure  all 
the  year.     The  neighbouring  mountains  are    covered    with  them,  and,  by 
reafon  of  their  height,  are  more  cxpofed  to  the  dews  and  drizzling  rains  than 
any  of  the  adjacent  parts,  which  gives  occafion  to  Firgil's  Rofca  rura,  (dewy 
countries.)  The  river  runs  extremely  rapid  before  its  fall,  and  ruHies  down  a 
precipice  of  a  hundred  yards  high.     It  throws  it  felf  into  the  hollow  of  a 
rock,  which  has  probably  been  worn  by  fuch  a  conftant  fall  of  water.     It  is 
impoffible  to  fee  the  bottom  on  which  it  breaks,  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  mill: 
that  rifes  from  it,  which  looks  at  a  diftance  like  clouds  of  fmoak  afcending 
from  fome  vaft  furnace,  and  diftils  in  perpetual  rains  on  all  the  places  that 
lye  near  it.     I   think  there  is  fomething  more  aftonifliing   in  this  Cafcade, 
than  in  all  the  water-works  oi  Fer failles,  and  could  not  but  wonder  when  I 
firft  faw  it,  that  I  had   never  met  with   it  In  any  of  the  old  Poets,  efpecially 
in  Claudian,  who  makes  his  Emperor  Homrius  go  out  of  his  way  to  fee  tie 
river  N<zr  which  runsjuft  below  it,  and  yet  does  not  mention  what  would 
have  been  fo  great  an  embelifliment   to  his  Poem.     But  at  prefent  I  do  not 
in  the  leaft  queflion,  notwithftanding  the  opinion  of  fome  learned  men  to 
the  contrary,  that  this  is  the  gulf  through  which  Firgih  AkBo  ihoots  her  felf 
into  Hell  :  For  the  very  place,  the  great  reputation  of  it,  the  fall  of  waters, 
the  woods  that  encompafs  it,  with  the  fmoke  and  noife  that  arife  from  it, 
are  all  pointed  at  in  the  defcription.     Perhaps  he  would  not   mention  the 
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name  of  the  river,  becaufe  he  has  done  it  in  the  verfes  that  precede.  We 
may  add  to  this,  that  the  Cafcade  is  not  tar  off  that  part  of  Ital^y  which 
has  been  call'd  J  tali  a  Meditnllium. 

EJl  locus  Italice  medio,  fub  montibui  altis^ 

Nobilis,  etfatnd  multis  memoratm  in  orisy 

Amfan^i  valles,  denjis  himc  frmdibm  atrufn 

Vrget  utrinque  lafus  nonoris,  medioque  fragofus 

Dat  Jhnitum  Jaxi$  et  tor  to  vortice  torrens  : 

Hicjpectis  horrendum,  et  favi  J'piracula  Ditis 

Monjlrantur,  ruptoque  i7igens  Acheroyite  vorago 

'Pejliferas  aperit  fauces,  quels   condita  Erinnys 

Invifum  numen  terras  calumque  levabat.  JEn,  7, 

In  midft  of  Italy,  well  known  to  fame. 

There  lies  a  vale,  Amfan£tus  is  the  name. 

Below  the  lofty  mounts  :  On  either  fide 

Thick  forefls  the  forbidden  entrance  hide  : 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  facred  wood 

An  arm  arifeth  of  the  Stygian  flood  ; 

Which  falling  from  on  high,  with  bellowing  found 

Whirls  the  black  waves  and  ratling  ftones  around. 

Here  Pluto  pants  for  breath  from  out   his  cell, 

And  opens  wide  the  grinning  jaws  of  Hell. 

To  this  infernal  gate  the  Fury  flies. 

Here  hides  her  hated  head,  and  frees  the  lab'rlng  skies.  Dryden. 

ft  was  indeed  the  moft  proper  place  in  the  world  for  a  Fury  to  make  her 
Exit,  after  {he  had  filled  a  nation  with  diftradtions  and  alarms ;  and  I  be- 
lieve every  reader's  imagination  is  pleafed,  when  he  fees  the  angry  Goddefs 
thus  finking,  as  it  were,  in  a  tempeft,  and  plunging  her  felf  into  Hell", 
amidft  fuch  a  fcene  of  horror  and  confufion. 

The  river  Velino,  after  having  found  its  way  out  from  among  the  rocks 
where  it  falls,  runs  into  the  A^tr^.  The  channel  of  this  laft  river  is  white 
with  rocks,  and  the  furface  of  it,  for  a  long  fpace,  covered  with  froth  and 
bubbles ;  for  it  runs  all  along  upon  the  fret,  and  is  ftill  bt-eaking  againfl 
the  ftones  that  oppofe  Its  paiTage :  So  that  for  thefe  reafons,  as  well  as  for 
the  mixture  of  fulphur  in  its  waters,  it  is  very  well  defcribed  by  Virgil^  in 
that  sui&  v/hich  mentions  thefe  two  rivers  in  their  old  Roman  names. 

Tartarea;/t 
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'tdftaream  intendit  t'ocem,  qua  profinus  ofnne 

Contremuit  7iemiis,  et  Jyhce  intonuere  profunda^ 

Aiidiit  et  longe  Trii)ia  lacus,  audiit  amnh 

Sulfuted  Nar  albits  aqua,  fontefque  Velini.  JEn.  7. 

The  facred  lake  of  Trivia  from  afar, 

The  Veline  fountains,  and  fulphureous  Nar^ 

Shake  at  the  baleful  blaft,  the  fignal  of  the  war.  "Dryden. 

He  fhakes  the  found  of  the  Fury's  trumpet  fun  up  the  Neva  to  the  very 
fources  of  Velino,  which  agrees  extremely  well  with  the  fituation  of  thefe 
rivers.  When  Virgil  has  marked  any  particular  quality  in  a  river,  the  other 
Poets  feldom  fail  of  copying  after  him. 

—— Sulphureus  Nar.  Aufon, 

. Nar  que  albejcentibus  undis 

In  Tibrim  properam Sil.  It.  L.  8. 

Et  Nar  vitiatus  odoro 

Sulfure Claud,  de  Pr.  et  Olyb.  Gonf 

—  The  hoary  Nar 

Corrupted  with  the  ftench  of  fulphur   flows, 

And  into  'Tiber's,  ftreams  th'  infeded  current  throws. 

From  this  rivef  our  ne*t  town  on  the  road  retjeives  the  hattye  of  Nar/ti. 
I  faw  hereabouts  nothing  remarkable  except  Auguftui\  bridge,  that  ftands 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  ftatelieft:  ruins  m  Italy.  It  has 
no  cement,  and  looks  as  firm  as  one  entire  ftone.  There  is  an  arch  of  it 
unbroken,  the  broadefl:  that  I  have  ever  feen,  though  by  reafon  of  its  great 
height  it  does  not  appear  fo.  The  middle  one  was  ftill  much  broader.  They 
join  together  two  mountains,  and  belonged,  without  doubt,  to  the  bridge  that 
Martial  mentions,  though  Mr.  Ray  takes  them  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
Aquasdudl. 

Sed  jam  parce  mihi,  nee  abutere  Narnia  quinfo, 

Perpetuo  liceat  Jic  tibi  ponte  frtii  I  L.  7. 

Preferve  my  better  part,  and  fpare  my  friend  j 
So,  Narni,  may  thy  bridge  for  ever  fland. 
From  Narni  I  went  to  Ofricoli,  a  very  mean  little  village,  that  ftands  where 
the  caftle  of  Ocriculum   did  formerly.     I  turned  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the 
road  to  fee  the  ruincs  of  the  old  Ocriculum,  that  lye  near  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
ter.   There  ate  ftill  fcattef'd  pillars  and  pedeftals,  huge  pieces  df  marble 
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half  buried  in  the  earth,  fragments  of  towers,  fubterraneous  vaults,  bathing 
places,  and  the   like  marks  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 

In  my  way  to  Rome,  feeing  a  high  hill  {landing  by  it  felf  in  the  Cam- 
pania, I  did  not  queftion  but  it  had  a  Clonic  name,  and  upon  enquiry  found 
it  to  be  mount  SoraSle.  The  Italians  at  prefent  call  it,  becaufe  its  name  be- 
gins with  an  S,  St.  Orejle. 

The  fatigue  of  our  crofllng  the  Apennines,  and  of  our  whole  journey  from 
horetto  to  Rome,  was  very  agreeably  relieved  by  the  variety  of  fcenes  we  pafTed 
through.  For  not  to  mention  the  rude  profpedl  of  rocks  rifing  one  above 
another,  of  the  gutters  deep  worn  in  the  fides  of  them  by  torrents  of  rain 
and  fnow-water,  or  the  long  channels  of  fand  winding  about  their  bottoms, 
that  are  fometimes  filled  with  fo  many  rivers:  we  faw,  in  fix  days  travelling, 
the  feveral  feafons  of  the  year  in  their  beauty  and  perfedlion.  We  were  fome- 
times fliivering  on  the  top  of  a  bleak  mountain,  and  a  little  while  after 
basking  in  a  warm  valley,  covered  with  Violets  and  almond-trees  in  bloflbm, 
the  Bees  already  fwarming  over  them,  though  but  in  the  month  of  February. 
Sometimes  our  road  led  us  through  groves  of  Olives,  or  by  gardens  of  Oranges, 
or  into  feveral  hollow  apartments  among  the  rocks  and  mountains,  that  look  like 
fo  many  natural  green-houfes ;  as  being  always  fhaded  with  a  great  variety 
of  trees  and  flirubs  that  never  lofe  their  verdure. 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  has  been  fpoken  of  by  moft 
of  the  voyage-writers  that  have  pafiTed  it,  but  fliall  fet  down  Claudian\  ac- 
count of  the  journey  that  Honor ius  made  from  Ravenna  to  Rome^  which  lyes 
.moft  of  it  in  the  fame  road  that  I  have  been  defcribing. 

A?itiquce  muros  egrejfa  Ravenna 

Signa  movet,  jamque  era  Padi  fortufque  relinqiiit 

Flutnineos,  certis  ubi  legibiis  advena  Nereus 

JEjiuat,  et  pronas  piippes  nunc  amne  feciindo 

Nunc  redeunfe  vehit,  nudataque  littora  JiuSlu 

Deferit,  oceatii  lunaribus  cemula  damnis ; 

Latifr  hinc  Jam  recipit  Fortune  vetujio, 

Defpiciturque  vagus  praruptd  valle  Metaurus, 

*  ^la  mons  arte  patens  vivo  fe  perforat  arcUy 

Admifitque  viamjedlce  per  vifcera  rupis, 

Exuperans  delubra  yovis,  faxoque  minantes 

Apenninigejiis  cult  as  paftoribus  aras: 

§luin  et  Clitumni  facras  viSloribus  imdas, 

Candida  qua  latiis  prcebent  armenta  triumphis 

Vifere  cura  fuif.     Nee  te  miracula  fontis  -f*  Pra- 

*  An  Highway  made  by  Fefpafmn,  like  the  Grotto  Obfcuro  near  Naples. 
j  This  fountain  not  known. 
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Pratereunt :  tacito  pajfu  quern  Ji  quis  adiref, 

Lentus  erat :  fi  voce  gradum  majore  citdffet, 

Commijiis  fervebat  aquis  cumque  omnibus  una 

Sit  natura  vadis,  fimiles  ut  corporis  umbras 

Ojlendant :  hcecfola  novam  jaSlantia  fortem 

Humanos  properant  imitari  jiumina  mores. 

Celfa  dehinc  patulum  profpeSlans  Narnia  campum 

Regali  calcatur  equo,  rarique  coloris 

Non  procul  amnis  adeji,  urbi  qui  nominis  auSior 

Ilice  fub  densd  fylvis  arSlatus  opacis 

Inter  utrumque  jugiim  tortis  anfraSlibus  albet. 

Inde  falutato  libatis  T'ibride  tiymphis, 

Excipiunt  areas,   operofaque  femita,  vaftis 

Molibus,  et  quicquid  tanta  pramittitur  urbi.  De  6.  Conf.  Hon. 

They  leave  Ravenna,  and  the  mouths  of  Po, 
That  all  the  borders  of  the  town  o'erflow ; 
And  fpreading  round  in  one  continu'd  lake, 
A  fpacious  hofpitable  harbour  make. 
Hither  the  feas  at  ftated  times  reforc, 
And  fliove  the  loaden  veffels  into  port  : 
Then  with  a  gentle  ebb  retire  again, 
And  render  back  their  cargo  to  the  main. 
So  the  pale  moon  the   reftlefs  ocean  guides, 
Driv'n  to  and  fro  by  fuch  fubmiflive  tides. 
Fair  Fortune   next,  with  looks  ferene  and  kind. 
Receives  'em,  in  her  ancient  fane  enflirin'd ; 
Then  the  high  hillls  they  crofs,  and  from  below 
In  diftant  murmurs  hear  Metaurus  flow;- 
'Till  to  Clitumno%  facred  ftreams  they  come, 
That  fend  white  vi(flims  to  almighty  Rome  ; 
When  her  triumphant  fons  in  war  fucceed, 
And  flaughter'd  hecatombs   around  'em  bleed. 
At  Narni's  lofty  feats  arnv'd,    from  lar 
They  view  the  windings  of  the  hoary  Nar ; 
Through  rocks  and  woods  impetuouliy  he  glides. 
While  froth  and  foam  the   fretting  furface  hides. 
And   now  the  royal  gueil,  all  dangers   pafs'd. 
Old  'Tiber  and  his  Nymphs  falutes  at  laft; 
The  long  laborious  pavement  here  he  treads. 
That  to  proud  Rome  th'  admiring  nations  leads ; 

While- 


While  ftately  vaults  and  tow'ring  piles  appear, 
And  {how  the  world's  Metropolis  is  near. 

Si/ius  It  aliens,  who  has  taken  more  pains  on  the  Geography  o(  Italy  than 
any  other  of  the  Latin  Poets,  has  given  a  catalogue  of  moft  of  the  rivers  that  I 
law  in  Umbriu,  or  in  the  borders  of  it.  He  has  avoided  a  fault  (if  it  be  really 
fuch)  which  Macrobius  has  objedled  to  Virgil,  of  paffing  from  one  place  to 
another,  without  regarding  their  regular  and  natural  fituation,  in  which  i/ow^r's 
catalogues  are  obferved  to  be  much  more  methodical  and  exa<3:  tlian  VirgiN. 

' Cavis  venientes  montibus  Umbri, 

Hos  Mfis  Sapijqu?  lavant,  rapidafque  fonanti 

Vortice  cantor  quern  undasper  fcxa  Metaurus, 

Et  lavat  ingentem  perfundem  jhimine  facro 

Clitumnus  taunim,  Narque  albefcentibus  im(iis 

In  tibrim  properans,  Tineceque  inglorius  humor, 

Et  Clanis,  et  Rubico,  et  Senonum  de  nomiru  Senon. 

Sed  pater  ingenti  medioi  illabitur  amne 

Albula,  et  immotd  perfiringit  mcenia  ripd. 

His  urbes  arva,  et  latis  Mevania  pratis, 

Hifpelhwi,  et  duro  monti  per  fax  a  recumbens 

'Narnia,h.c. •  --■■^■^  ■- ■  Sil.  It.  L.  8. 

Since  I  am  got  among  the  Poets,  I  (hall  end  this  chapter  with  two  or  three 
paffages  out  of  them,  that  I  have  omitted  inferting  in  their  proper  places. 
Sit  cijlerna  mihi  quam  "oinea  malo  Ravenna^ 

Chmpojfim  midto  'vender e  pluris  aquam.  Mar.  L.  5. 

Lodg'd  at  Ravenna,  (water  fells  fo  dear) 
A  ciflern  to  a  vineyard  I  prefer. 

Callidus  impofuit  7iuper  mihi  caupo  Ravenna  ; 

Cum  peter  em  mixtum,  vendidit  ilk  merurn.  Id. 

By  a  Ravenna  vintner  once  betray'd, 
So  much  for  wine  and  water  mix'd  I  paid  ; 
But  when  I  thought  the  purchas'd  liquor  mine. 
The  rafcal  fobb'd  me  off  with  only  wine. 

Statfucare  colus  nee  Sidone  vilior  Ancpn, 

Murice  nee  I'yriq.  ^rrr-r^^rr—  Sil.  It.  L.  8. 

The  wool  when*  {haded  with  Ancona\  dye. 
May  with  the  proydefl  Syrian  purple   vie. 
Fountain  water  is  flill  very  fcarce  at  Ravenna,  and  was  probably  much 
more  fo,  when  the  fea  was  within  its  neighbourhood.  Frorn 
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UPON  my  arrival  at  Rome  I  took  a  view  of  St.  Peters,  and  the  Ro- 
tunda, leaving  the  reft  'till  my  return  from  Naples,  when  I  (liould 
have  time  and  leifure  enough  to  confider  what  I  law.  St.  Peters 
feldom  anfwers  expedlation  at  firft  entering  it,  but  enlarges  it  felf  on  all  fides 
infenfibly,  and  mends  upon  the  eye  every  moment.  The  proportions  are  fo 
very  well  obferved,  that  nothing  appears  to  an  advantage,  or  diftinguiflies  it 
felf  above  the  reft.  It  feems  neither  extremely  high,  nor  long,  nor  broad, 
becaufe  it  is  all  of  them  in  a  juft  equilicy.  As  on  the  contrary  in  our  Gothic 
cathedrals,  the  narrownefs  of  the  arch  nip.kes  it  rile  in  height,  or  run  out  in 
length;  the  lownefs  often  opens  it  m  breadth,  or  the  defedtivenefs  of  fomc 
other  particular  makes  any  fingle  part  appear  in  great  perfection.  Though 
every  thing  in  this  Church  is  admirable,  the  moft  aftonifhing  part  of  it  is 
the  Cupola.  Upon  my  going  to  the  top  of  it,  I  was  furprifed  to  find  that  the 
Dome,  which  we  fee  in  the  church,  is  not  the  fame  that  one  looks  upon 
without  doors,  the  laft  of  them  being  a  kind  of  a  cafe  to  the  other,  and  the 
ftairs  lying  betwixt  them  both,  by  which  one  afcends  into  the  ball.  Had 
there  been  only  the  outward  dome,  it  would  not  have  fliewn  it  felf  to  an  ad- 
vantage to  thofe  that  are  in  the  church ;  or  had  there  only  been  the  inward 
one,  it  would  fcarce  have  been  feen  by  thofe  that  are  without ;  had  they  both 
been  one  folid  dome  of  fo  great  a  thicknefs,  the  pillars  would  have  been  too 
weak  to  have  fupported  it.  After  having  furveyed  this  dome,  I  went  to  fee 
the  Rotunda,  which  is  generally  faid  to  have  been  the  model  of  it.  This 
church  is  at  prefent  fo  much  changed  from  the  ancient  Pantheon,  as  Tliny 
has  defcribed  it,  that  fome  have  been  inclined  to  think  it  is  not  the  fame 
temple  ;  but  the  Cavalier  Font  ana  has  abundantly  fatisfied  the  world  in  this 
particular,  and  (liewn  how  the  ancient  figure,  and  ornaments  of  the  Pantheon, 
have  been  changed  into  what  they  are  at  prefent.  This  Author,  who  is  now 
efteemed  the  bell:  of  the  Roman  Architcds,  has  lately  written  a  trcatife  on 
Vefpajia7is  Amphitheater,  which  is  not  yet  printed. 

After  having  ktn  thefe  two  mafter-pieces  of  modern  and  ancient  archi- 
tedlure,  I  have  often  confidered  with  my  felf  whether  the  ordinary  figure  of 
the  heathen,  or  that  of  the  chriftian  temples  be  the  moft  beautiful,  and  tlie 
moft  capable  of  magnificence,  and  cannot  forbear  thinking  the  crofs  fimie 
more  proper  for  fuch  fpacious  buildings  than  the  Rotund.     I  muft  confefs  the 

Vol.  II.  I  ,y^ 
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eye  is  better  filled  at  firfl:  entering  the  Rotund^  and  takes  in  the  whole  beau- 
ty and  magnihcence  of  the  tenaple  at  one  view.  But  fuch  as  are  built  in 
the  form  of  a  crofs,  give  us  a  greater  variety  of  noble  profpedls.  Nor  is  it 
eafie  to  conceive  a  more  glorious  lliow  in  Architedlure,  than  what  a  man 
meets  with  in  St.  Peters,  when  he  {lands  under  the  dome.  If  he  looks  up- 
ward he  is  afton idled  at  the  fpacious  hollow  of  the  cupola,  and  has  a  vaule 
on  every  fide  of  him,  that  makes  one  of  the  beautifulleft  Vijlas  that  the 
eye  can  poffibly  pafs  through.  I  know  that  fuch  as  are  profefled  admirers  of 
the  ancients,  will  find  abundance  of  chimerical  beauties  the  Ai'chitedis  them- 
felves  never  thought  of,  as  one  of  the  moft  famous  of  the  moderns  in  that 
art  tells  us,  the  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  Rotunda  is  fo  admirably  contrived, 
that  it  makes  thofc  who  are  in  the  Temple  look  like  Angels,  by  diffufing 
the  light  equally  on  all  fides  of  them. 

In  all  tlie  old  high-ways,  that  lead  from  Rome,  one  fees  feveral  little  ruines 
on  each  fide  of  them,  that  were  formerly  fo  many  fepulchres;  for  the  anci- 
ent Romans  generally  buryed  their  dead  near  the  great  roads. 

^orim  Flaminid  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina.  Juv.  S.  I. 

None,  but  fome  few  of  a  very  extraordinary  quality,  having  been  interred  within 

the  walls  of  the  city. 

Our  chriflian  epitaphs,  that  are  to  be  feen  only  in  churches,  or  church- 
yards, begin  often  with  a  Sijle  Viator.  Viator  precare falutem,  &c.  proba- 
bly in  imitation  of  the  old  Roman  infcriptions,  that  generally  addreffed  them- 
felves  to  the  travellers;  as  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  enter  the  city,  or 
to  go  out  of  it  without  pafling  through  one  of  thefe  melancholy  roads, 
which  for  a  great  length  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  ftreet  of  funeral  mo- 
numents. 

In  my  M'ay  from  Rome  to  Naples  I  found  nothing  fo  remarkable  as  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  in- 
deed an  amazing  thing  to  fee  the  prefent  defolation  of  Italy,  when  one  con- 
fiders  what  incredible  multitudes  of  people  it  abounded  with  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Roman  Emperors :  And  notwithftanding  the  removal  of  the 
Imperial  feat,  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations,  the  civil  wars  of  this 
country,  with  the  hardships  of  its  feveral  governments,  one  can  fcarce  ima- 
gine how  fo  plentiful  a  foil  fhould  become  fo  miferably  un-peopled  in  compa- 
rifon  of  what  it  once  was.  We  may  reckoa,  by  a  very  moderate  computa- 
tion, more  inhabitants  in  the  Campania  of  old  Rome,  than  are  now  in  all 
Italy.  And  if  we  could  number  up  thofe  prodigious  fwarms  that  had  fet- 
tled themfelves  in  every  part  of  this  delightful  country,  I  queftion  not  but  that 
they  would  amount  to  more  than  can  be  found,  at  prefent,  in  any  fix  parts 
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of  Europe  of  the  fame  extent.     This  defolation  appears   no  where  greater 
than  in  the  Pope's  territories,  and  yet  there  are  feveral  reafons  would  make  a 
man  expedt  to  fee  thefe  dominions  the  befl  regulated,  and  moft  flourifliing  of 
any  other  in  Europe.     Their  Prince  is  generally  a  man  of  learning  and  vir- 
tue, mature  in  years  and  experience,  who  has  feldom  any  vanity  or  pleafure 
to  gratify  at  his  people's   expence,  and  is  neither   encumbered  with  wife, 
children  or  miftrelTes;  not  to  mention  the  fuppofed  fanftity  of  his  charadler, 
which  obliges  him  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  confult  the  good  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind.     The  diredlion   of  church   and  ftate  are  lodged  entirely 
in  his  own  hands,  fo  that  his  government  is  naturally  free  from  thofe  princi- 
ples of  faftion  and  divifion  which  are  mixed  in  the  very  compofition  of  moil 
others.     His  fubjedls  are  always  ready  to  fall  in  with  his  defigns,  and  are  more 
at  his  difpofal  than  any  others  of  the  mofl:  abfolute  government,  as  they  have 
a  greater   veneration   for  his  perfon,  and  not  only  court  his  favour  but  his 
blefling.     His  country   is  extremely  fruitful,  and  has  good  havens  both  for 
the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  which   is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  himfelf 
and  the  NeapoUtam  above  the  reft  of  the  Ital'tam.     There  is  ftill  a  benefit 
the  Pope  enjoys  above  all  other  fovereigns,  in  drawing  great  fums  out  of 
Spain,  Germany,  and  other  countries  that  belong  to  foreign   Princes,   which 
one  would  fancy  might  be  no  fmall  eafe  to  his  own  fubjefts.     We  may  here 
add,  that  there  is  no  place  in  Europe  fo  much  frequented  by  ftrangers,  whe- 
ther they  are  fuchas  come  out  of  curiofity,  or  fuch  who  are  obliged  to  attend 
the  court   of  Rome  on   feveral  occafions,  as  are  many  of  the  Cardinals  and 
Prelates,  that  bring   confiderable  fums  into  the  Pope's  dominions.     But  not- 
withftanding  all  thcfc  promifing  circumftances,  and  the  long  peace  that  has 
reigned  fo  many  years  in  Italy,  there  is  not  a  more  mifcrable  people  in  Europe 
than  the  Pope's  fubjedts.    His  ftate  is  thin  of  inhabitants,  and  a  great  part  of  his 
foil  uncultivated.     His  fubjedls  are  wretchedly  poor  and  idle,  and  have  nei- 
ther fufficicnt  manufadlures,  noi*  traffick  to  employ  them.     Thefe  ill  effedls 
may  arife,  in   a  great   meafure,  out   of  the  arbitrarinefs  of  the  government, 
but  I  think  they  are  chi^y  to  be  afcribed  to  the  very  genius  of  the  Roman 
catholick  religion,  which  here  fliews  it  felfin  its  perfeiftion.     It  is  not  ftrange 
to  find  a  country  half  unpeopled,  where  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  lexes  is  tyed  under  fuch  vows  of  chaftity,  and  where  at  the 
fame  time  an  inquifition  forbids  all  recruits  out  of  any  other  religion.     Nor 
is  it  lefs  eafy  to  account  fc)r  the  greiit  pover'ty  and  Nvant  tliat  are  to  be  met 
wirh   in  a  country  which  invites   into  it  fuch  fwarms  of  vagabonds,  under 
the  title  of  Pilgrims,  and  fliuts  up  in  cloifters  fuch  an  incrediblie  miiltirudc 
of  young  and  lufty  beggars,  who  inftead  of  encreafing  the  common  ftock  by 
their  labour  and  induftry,  lye  as  a  dead  weight  on  their  fellow-fubjedls,  and 
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confume  the  charity  that  ought  to  fupport  the  fickl)',  old  and  decrepid.  Thff 
many  hofpitals,  that  are  every  where  ere<fted,  lerve  rather  to  encourage  idle- 
nefs  in  the  people,  than  to  fet  them  at  workj  not  to  mention  the  great  riches 
which  1)6  ufelefs  in  churches  and  religious  houfes,  with  the  multitude  of 
feftivals  that  muft  never  be  violated  by  trade  or  bufinefs.  To  fpeak  truly, 
tJiey  are  here  fo  wholly  taken  up  with  mens  fouls,  that  they  neglc(ft  the  good 
of  their  bodies;  and  when,  to  thefe  natural  evils  in  the  governrrjent  and  reli- 
gion, there  arifes  among  them  an  avaritious  Pope,  who  is  for  making  a  fa- 
mily, it  is  no  wonder  if  the  people  fink  under  fuch  a  complication  of  di- 
flempers.  Yet  it  is  to  this  humour  of  Nepotifm  that  Rome  owes  its  prefent 
fplendour  and  magnificence;  for  it  would  have  been  impoflible  to  have  fur- 
nished out  fo  many  glorious  palaces  with  fuch  a  profufion  of  pictures,  ftatues, 
and  the  like  ornaments,  had  not  the  riches  of  the  people  at  feveral  times 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  many  different  families,  and  of  particular  perfons  ; 
as  we  may  obferve,  though  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  people  was  more  rich  and 
happy  in  the  times  of  the  Common-wealth,  the  city  of  Rome  received  all  its 
beauties  and  embellifliments  ujider  the  Emperors.  It  is  probable  the  Cam- 
pania of  Rome,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  Pope's  territories,  would  be  cul- 
tivated much  better  than  it  is,  were  there  not  fuch  an  exorbitant  tax  on  corn, 
which  makes  them  plow  up  only  fuch  fpots  of  ground  as  turn  to  the  moft 
advantage :  Whereas  were  the  money  to  be  raifed  on  lands,  with  an  excep- 
tion to  fome  of  the  more  barren  parts,  that  might  be  tax-free  for  a  certain 
term  of  years,  every  one  would  turn  his  ground  to  the  bcfl  account,  and  in 
a  little  time  perhaps  bring  more  money  into  the  Pope's  treafury. 

The  greatefl  pleafure  I  took   in  my  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples  was  in 
feeing  the  fields,  towns  and  rivers  that  have  been  defcribed  by  fo  many  C/aJjc 
Authors,  and  have  been  the  fcenes  of  fu  many  great  actions ;  for  this  whole 
road  is  extremely  barren  of  curiofities.     It  is  worth  while  to  have  an  eye  on 
Horace's  voyage  to  Brundiji,  when  one  pafles  this  way ;  for   by  comparing 
his  feveral  fiages,  and  the  road  he  took,  with  thofe  that  are  obferved  at  pre- 
fent, we  may  have  fome  idea  of  the  changes  that  ha^^e  been  made  in  the  face 
of  this  country  fince  his  time.     If  we  may  guefs  at  the  common  travelling 
of  perfons  of  Quality,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  from  this  Poet's  defcrip- 
tion  of  his  voyage,  we  may  conclude  they  feldom  went  above  fourteen  miles 
a  day  over  the  Afpian  way,  which  was  more  ufed  by  the  Noble  Romans  than 
any  other  in  Italy,  as  it  led  to  Naples,  Bdia,  and  the  moft  delightful  parts 
of  the  nation.     It  is  indeed  very  difagreeable  to  be  carried  in  hafte  over 
this  pavement, 

Miniis  eji  gravis  Appia  tardis.  Hor.. 

Lucan- 
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Lucan  has  defcribed  the  very  road  from  Anxur  to  ^ome,  that  Horace 
took  from  Rome  to  Anxur.  It  is  not  indeed  the  ordinary  way  at  prefent, 
nor  is  it  marked  out  by  the  fame  places  in  both  Poets. 

y a  tuque  et  prcecipites  fuperaverat  Anxuris  arces, 

Et  qua  *  Pontinas  via  dividit  uda  paludes, 

^a  fublime  nemus,  Scythica  qua  regna  DiangS', 

^aque  iter  eji  Latiis  ad fummam  fafcibus  Albam. 

Exceljd  de  rupe  procul  jam  cotijpicit  urbem.  L.  %. 

He  now  had  conquer'd  Anxur\  fteep  afcent, 
And  to  Pontinas  watry  marflies  went, 
A  long  canal  the  miiddy  fenn  divides, 
And  with  a  clear  unfully'd  current  glides; 
Diana's  woody  realms  he  next  invades, 
And  croffing  through  the  confecrated  fliades 
Afcends  high  Alba,  whence  with  new  delight 
He  fees  the  city  rifing  to  his  fight. 

In  my  way  to  Naples  I  crofled  the  two  moft  confiderable  rivers  of  the 
Campania  Felice,  that  were  formerly  called  the  Liris  and  Vulturnus,  and  are 
at  prefent  the  Garigliano  and  Vulturno.  The  firft  of  thefe  rivers  has  been 
defervedly  celebrated  by  the  Latin  Poets  for  the  gentlenefs  of  its  courfe,  as 
the  other  for  its  rapidity  and  noife. 

Pura  qua  Liris  quietd 


Mordet  aqua,  tacit urnus  atnnis.  H.  L.  I.  Od.  30. 

Liris qui  font  e  quieto 

Dijjimulot  cwj'um,  et  nullo  mutabilis  imbre 

Perjlri?igit  tacit  as  gemmanti  gurgite  ripas.  Sil.  It.  L.4. 

— — Mifcetitem  fumitia  Liritn 

Sulfurcum,  tacitij'que  vadis  ad  littora  lapfum 

Accolit  Arpinas  «  Id.  L.  8. 

Where  the  fmooth  ftreams  of  Liris  ftray. 

And  fleal  infenfibly  away, 

The  warlike  Arpine  borders  on  the  fides 

Of  the  flow  Liris,  that  in  filence  glides. 

And  in  its  tainted  flream  the  working  fulphur  hides. 

*  A  Canal,  the  marks  of  it  full  fan. 

Vultur-- 
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Vultuniufque  rapax CI.  de  Pr.  et  01.  Con. 

Vtiltiirnufqtie  celer ■  Luc.  L.  2.  28. 

— — —  FliiSiuque  Jonorum 

Vulturnum Sil.  It.  L.  8. 

The  rough  Vulturnus,  furious  in  its  courfe,  • 

With  rapid  ftreams  divides  the  fruitful  grounds. 
And  from  afar  in  hollow  murmurs  founds. 

The  ruines  o?  A?ixur  and  old  Capua  mark  out  the  pleafant  fituation  in 
which  thofe  towns  formerly  ftood.  The  firft  of  them  was  planted  on  the 
mountain,  where  we  now  fee  Terracina,  and  by  reafon  of  the  breezes  that 
came  oft  the  Sea,  and  the  height  of  its  fituation,  was  one  of  the  fummer 
retirements  of  the  ancient  Romatis. 

0  ?iemus,  Ofontes  !  fqlidunique  madentis  arence 

Lit f us,  et  aquoreis  fplendidus  Anxur  aquis  !  Mar.  L.  10. 

Ye  warbling  fountains,  and  ye  {hady  trees. 
Where  Aiixur  feels  the  cool  refrelliing  breeze 
Blown  off  the  fea,  and  all  the  dewy  ftrand 
Lyes  cover 'd  with  a  fmooth  unfinking  fand  ! 

Anxurh  eeqmrei  placidos  frontine  recejfus 

Et  propius  Bdias  Uttoreamque  domum, 
Et  quod  inhu7nance  Cancro  fervente  Cicada 

Non  ncvere,  72efnus,  Jlumifieofque  lacus 
Dutn  colui.  Sec. •  Id. 

On  the  cool  fhore,  near  Raja's  gentle  feats, 

1  lay  retir'd  in  Anxur  s  foft  retreats. 

Where  filver  lakes,  with  verdant  fliadows  crown'd, 
Difperfe  a  grateful  chillnefs  all  around ; 
The  Grafshopper  avoids  th'  untainted  air. 
Nor  in  the  midft  of  fummer  ventures  there. 

Impofitum  [axis  late  candejitibus  Anxur.  Hor.  S.  5'.  L.  i. 

Monte  procellofo  Murranum  mifer  at  Anxur .  Sil.  It.  L.  4. 

Scopuloji  vert  ids  Anxur.  Slit.  L.  4. 

Capuce  Luxumvide  apud'  Sil.  IlL.  ii. 

Murranus 
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Miirrantis  came  from  Aftsctif'5  fhow'ry  height, 
With  ragged  rocks,  and  ftony  quarries  white; 
Seated  on  hills  — = 

I  don't  know  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  that  the  figures, 
which  are  cut  in  the  rock  near  Terracifia,  encreafe  ftill  in  a  decimal  propor- 
tion as  they  come  nearer  the  bottom.  If  one  of  our  voyage-writers,  who 
pafled  this  way  more  than  once,  had  obferved  the  fituation  of  thefe  figures, 
he  would  not  have  troubled  himfelf  with  the  dilTertation  that  he  has  made 
upon  them.  Silius  Italicus  has  given  us  the  names  of  feveral  towns  and  rivers 
in  the  Campania  Felice. 

yam  verb  quos  dives  opum,  quos  dives  avorum, 

Et  toto  dabat  ad  helium  Campania  fraSltt ; 

DuSforum  advent um  vicinis  Jedibiis  Ofci 

Servabant ;  SinueJJa  tepens,  fiiSfuque  fonorum 

Vultttrnum,  quafque  evertcre  filentia,  Amycla, 

Fundiqiie  et  regnata  Lamo  Cajeta,  domufque 

Antiphata  compreffafreto,  Jlagnifque  palujlre 

Lintermun,  ct  quondam  fatorum  confcia  Cuma^ 

Illic  Niicerice^  et  Gaurus  navalibus  apta. 

Prole  Dicharchad  miilto  cum  milite  Graja 

Illic  Parthenope,  et  Pteno  non  pervia  Nola, 

Alliphe,  et  Clanio  contemta  femper  Acerra. 

Sarrajies  etiam  populos  totafque  videres 

Sarni  mitis  opes :  illic  quos  Sulphure  pingues 

Phlegrai  legcrejinus,  Mifenus  et  ardens 

Ore  gigantao  fedes  Ithacefia,  Bajce, 

Non  Prochite,  non  ardentemfortita  Tiphaa 

Inarime,  non  antiqui  faxofa  T'elonis 

Infula,  nee  parvis  aberat  Calatia  muris, 

Surrentum,  et  pauper  fulci  Cerealis  Avella, 

In  primis  Capua,  heu  rebus  fervare  Secundis 

Inconjhlta  modum,  et  pravo  peritura  tumere.  L.  8, 
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MY  firfl:  days  at  Naples  were  taken  up  with  the  fight  of  proceflions, 
which  are  always  very  magnificent  in  the  Holy- Week.    It  would  be 
tedious  to  give  an  account  of  the  feveral  reprefentations  of  our  Sa- 
.  iour's  death  and  refurredlion,  of  the  figures  of  himfelf,  the  Blefled  Virgin, 
and  the  Apoftles,  which  are  carryed  up  and  down  on  this  occafion,  with  the 
cruel  penances  that  feveral  inflidt  on  themfelves,  and  the  multitude  of  cere- 
monies that  attend  thefe  folemnities.     I  faw,  at  the  fame  time,  a  very  fplen- 
did  proceflion  for  the  acceffion  of  the  Duke  oi  Anjou  to  the  Crown  oi  Spain, 
in  which  the  Vice-Roy  bore  his  part  at  the  left-hand  of  Cardinal  Cantelmi. 
To  grace  the  parade,  they  expofed,  at  the  fame  time,  the  blood  of  St.  Jatiu- 
arius,  which  liquefyed-at  the  approach  of  the  Saint's  head,    though,    as 
they  fay,  it  was  hard  congealed  before.     I  had  twice  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
the  operation  of  this  pretended  miracle,  and  muft  confefs  I  think  it  fo  far 
from  being  a  real  miracle,  that  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  moll  bungling 
tricks  that  I  ever  faw  :  Yet  it  is  this  that  makes  as  great  a  noife  as  any  in  the 
Roman  Church,  and  thafMonfieur  Pafchal  hzs  hinted  at  among  the  reft,  in 
his  marks  of  the  true  religion.     The  modern  Neapolitans  feem  to  have  co- 
pyed  it  out  from  one,  which  was  fhown  in  a  town  of  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, as  long  ago  as  in  Horace's,  time. 

—...  M.,. —  Dehinc  Gnatia  lymphls 

Jratis  extruBa  dedit  rijiifque  jocofque. 

Bum  fiammd  fine  thiira  liquefcere  limine  Sacro 

Perfuadere  ciipit :  credat  yud£us  apella, 

Non  ego •— ^^^-  5-  -L"  i« 

At  Gnatia  next  arriv'd,  we  laugh'd  to  fee 
The  fuperftitious  croud's  fimplicity. 
That  in  the  facred  temple  needs  would  try 
Without  a  fire  th'  unheated  gums  to  fry ; 
Believe  who  will  the  folemn  {ham,  not  I. 
One  may  fee  at  leaft  that  the  heathen  Priefthood  had  the  fame  kind  of 
fecret  among  them,  of  which  the  Roman  Catholicks  are  now  mafters. 

I  muft  confefs,  though  I  had  lived  above  a  year  in  a  Roman  Catholick 
country,  I  was  furprized  to  fee  many  ceremonies  and  fuperftitions  in  Naples, 
that  are  not  fo  much  as  thought  of  in  France.    But  as  u  is  certain  there  has 
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"been  a  kindof  fecret  reformation  made,  though  not  publickly  owned,  in  the 
Roma?i  Catholick  church,  fince  the  fpreading  of  the  Proteflant  religion,  fo 
we  find  the  feveral  nations  are  recovered  out  of  their  ignorance,  in  proporti- 
on as  they  converfe  more  or  lefs  with  thofe  of  the  reformed  churches.  For 
this  reafon  the  French  are  much  more  enlightened  than  the  Spaniardi  or  Ita- 
lians,  on  occafion  of  their  frequent  controverfies  with  the  Huguenots  ;  and 
we  find  many  of  the  Roman  Catholick  Gentlemen  of  our  own  country  who 
will  not  flick  to  laugh  at  the  fuperftitions  they  fometimes  meet  with  in  other 


nations. 


I  {hall  not  be  particular  in  defcribing  the  grandeur  of  tlie  city  of  Naples^ 
the  beauty  of  its  pavement,  the  regularity  of  its  buildings,  the  magnificence 
of  its  churches  and  convents,  the  multitude  of  its  inhabitants,  or  the  de- 
lightfulnefs  of  its  fituation,  which  fo  many  others  have  done  with  a  great 
deal  of  leifure  and  exadlnefs.  If  a  war  fliould  break  out,  the  town  has  rea- 
fon to  apprehend  the  cx'adling  of  a  large  contribution,  or  a  bombardment.  It 
has  but  feven  gallies,  a  mole,  and  two  little  caftles,  which  are  capable  of 
hindering  an  enemy's  approaches.  Befides,  that  the  fea,  which  lyes  near  it 
is  not  fubjed:  to  ftorms,  has  no  fenfible  flux  and  reflux,  and  is  fo  deep,  that 
a  veflcl  of  burden  may  come  up  to  the  very  mole.  The  houfes  are  flat 
roof 'd  to  walk  upon,  fo  that  every  bomb  that  fell  on  them  would  take  effedL 

Pidures,  ftatues,  and  pieces  of  antiquity  are  not  fo  common  at  Naples,  as 
one  might  expedt  in  fo  great  and  ancient  a  city  of  Italy  ;  for  the  Vice-Roys 
take  care  to  fend  into  Spain  every  thing  that  is  valuable  of  this -nature.  Two 
of  their  fineft  modern  ftatues  are  thofe  of  ylpollo  and  Minerva,  placed  on 
each  (\6e.oi  Sannazari us" siomh.-  On  the  face  of  this  monument,  which  is 
all  of  marble,  and  very  neatly  wrought,  is  reprcfentcd,  in  Bas  relief,  Nep- 
tune among  the  Satyrs,  to  fliow  that  this  Poet  was  the  inventer  of  pifcatory 
eclogues.  I  remember  Hugo  Grotius  defcribes  himfelf  in  one  of  his  Poems 
as  the  firft  that  brought  the  Mufes  to  the  fea-fide,  but  he  muft  be  underflood 
only  of  the  Poets  of  his  own  country.  I  here  faw  the  temple  that  Sanna- 
zarius  mentions  in  his  invocation  of  the  BlelTed  "V'irgin,  at  the  bewinnino-  of 
his  De  partu  Virginia,  which  was  all  raifed  at  his  own  expence. 

.  .    -Niveis  tibi  fi  folennia  templis 
Serta  damus  ;  Ji  manfuras  tibi  ponimus  aras 
Exci/o  in  fcopiilo,  fuflus  wide  aurea  canos 
Dejpiciens  celjb  de  culmine  Mergilline 
jittollit,  nautifque  procui  venientibus  offert. 
Tu  vatem  ignarumque  rjia  infuetumque  labori 

Diva  mone       •      L   i. 

Vol.  II.  K  fhou 
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Thou  blight  celeftial  Goddefs,  if  to  thee 

An  acceptable  temple  I  eredt, 

With  faireft  flowers  and  frefliefl  garlands  deck'd. 

On  tow'ring  rocks,  whence  Margilline  fpies 

The  ruffled  deep  in  ftorms  and  tempefts  rife  ; 

Guide  thoii  the  pious  Poet,  nor  refufe 

Thine  own  propitious  aid  to  his  unpradis'd'Mufe. 

There  are  feveral  very  delightful  profpedls  about  Naples,  efpecially  from 
feme  of  the  religious  houfes ;  for  one  feldom  finds  in  Italy  a  fpot  of  ground- 
more  agreeable  than  ordinary,  that  is  not  covered  with  a  convent.  The  Cu- 
pola's of  this  city,  though  there  are  many  of  them,  do  not  appear  to  the  beft 
advantage  when  one  furvcys  them  at  a  distance,  as  being  generally  too  high 
and  narrow.  The  Marquis  of  Medina  Cidonia,  in  his  Vice-Royalty,  made 
the  fliell  of  a  houfe,  which  he  had  not  time  to  finiih,  that  commands  a  view 
of  the  whole  bay,  and  would  have  been  a  very  noble  building  had  he  brought 
it  to  perfedlion. 

It  ftands  fo  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain  that  it  would  have  had  a  garden  to 
every  ftory,  by  the  help  of  a  bridge  which  was  to  have  been  laid  over  each 


garden 


The  bay  of  Naples  is  the  moft  delightful  one  rfiat  I  ever  faw.  It  lyes  in 
almoft  a  round  figure  of  about  thirty  miles  in  the  diameter.  Three  parts 
of  it  are  fheltered  with  a  noble  circuit  of  woods  and  mountains.  The  high 
promontory  of  Stirrentum  divides  it  from  the  bay  of  Salernum.  Between  the 
utmoft  point  of  this  promontory,  and  the  Iflc  of  Capera,  the  fea  enters  by 
a:  ftreight  of  about  three  miles  wide.  This  Ifland  ftands  as  a  vaft  Mole, 
which  feems  to  have  been  planted  there  on  purpofe  to  break  the  violence  of 
the  waves  that  run  into  the  bay.  It  lies  long-ways,  almoft  in  a  parallel  line 
to  Naples.  The  exceflive  height  of  its  rocks  fecures  a  great  part  of  the  bay 
from  winds  and  waves,  which  enter  again  between  the  other  end  of  this 
Ifland  and  the  Promontory  of  Mifeno.  The  bay  of  Naples  is  called  the  Cra- 
ter by  the  old  Geographers,  probably  from  this  its  refemblance  to  a  round  bowl 
half  filled  with  liquor.  Perhaps  Virgil,  who  compofed  here  a  great  part  of 
his  Aineids,  took  from  hence  the  plan  of  that  beautiful  harbour,  which  he 
has  made  in  his  firft  book  j  for  the  Libyan  port  is  but  the  Neapolitan  bay  in 
little. 

'Eft  infeceftu  longo  locus.     Infula  portum 
Efticit  0bje6iu  laterum,  quibus  omnis  ab  alto 
Erangitiir,  inqtie  fmus  J'cindit  fefe  unda  reduSios  : 

Mine 
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HlnC  atqiie  hinc  vnjla  rupes  geminiqiie  tninantur 

In  ccelumfcopuU,  quorum  fiib  njertice  late 

^quora  tut  a  filejif,  turn  Si  his  fcejia  corufcis 

Dejiiperj  horrent  ique  at  rum  fiemus  imminet  umbra.  JEn.  i. 

Within  a  long  recefs  there  lyes  a  Bay, 

An  ifland  fliades  it  from  the  rouling  fea, 

And  forms  a  port  fecure  for  fliips  to  ride, 

Broke  by  the  jetting  land  on  either  fide, 

In  double  ftreams  the  briny  waters  glide. 

Between  two  rows  of  rocks :  a  Sylvan  fcenc 

Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green.  Dry  den. 

Naples  ftands  in  the  bofom  of  this  bay,  and  has  the  pleafanteft  fituation 
in  the  world,  though  by  reafon  of  its  weftern  mountains,  it  wants  an  advan- 
tage Vitruvius  would  have  to  the  front  of  his  Palace,  of  feeing  the  fetting 
Sun. 

One  would  wonder  how  the  Spaniards,  who  have  but  very  few  forces  in 
the  kingdom  o^  Naples,  fliould  be  able  to  keep  a  people  from  revolting,  that 
has  been  fiimous  for  its  mutinies  and  feditions  in  former  ages.     But  they  have 
fo  well  contrived  it,  that  though  the  fubjedls  are  miferably  haraffed  andop- 
preflfed,  the  greateft  of  their  oppreflbrs  are  thofe  of  their  own  body.     I  fliall 
not  mention  any  thing  of  the  Clergy,  who  arc  fufficiently  reproached  in  mofl: 
Itineraries  for  the  univerfal  poverty  that  one  meets  with  in  this  noble  and 
plentiful  kingdom.     A  great  part  of  the  people  is  in  a  flate  of  vaflalage  to  the 
Barons,  who  are  the  harfheft  tyrants  in  the  world  to  thofe  that  are  under 
them.  The  valTals  indeed  are  allowed,  and  invited  to  bring  in  their  complaints 
and  appeals  to  the  Vice-Roy,  who  to  foment  divifions,  and  gain  the  hearts  of 
the  populace,  does  not  flick  at  imprifoning  and  chaftifing  their  mafters  very 
feverely  on  occafion.     The  fubjefts  of  the  Crown  are  notwithflanding  much 
more  rich  and  happy  than  the  vaflols  of  the  Barons.    Infomuch  tliat  when  the 
King  has  been  upon  the  point  of  felling  a  town  to  one  of  his  Barons,  the  in- 
habitants have  raifed  the  fum  upon  themfelves,  and  prefented  it  to  the  King, 
that  they  might  keep  out  of  fo  infupportable  a  flavery.     Another  way   the 
■Spaniards  have  taken  to  grind  the  Neapolitans,  and  yet  to  take  off  the  Odium 
from  themfelves,  has  been  by  eredling  feveral  Courts  of  Juftice,  with  a  very 
fmall  pcnfion  for  fuch  as  fit  at  the  head  of  them,  fo  that  they  are  tempted 
to  take  bribes,  keep  caufes  undecided,  encourage  law-fuits,  and  do  all  they 
can  to  fleece  the  people,  that  they  may  have  wlierewithal  to  fupport  their 
own  dignity.    It  is  incredible  how  great  a  multitude  of  retainers  to  the  Law 
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there  arc  at  Naples.  It  is  commonly  faid,  that  when  Innocent  the  eleventh 
had  defined  the  Marquis  of  Carpio  to  furnilli  him  with  thirty  thoufand  head 
of  Swine,  the  Marquis  anfwered  him,  that  for  his  Swine  he  could  not  fpare 
them,  but  if  his  Holinefs  had  occafion  for  thirty  thoufand  Lawyers  he  had 
them  at  his  fervice.  Thefe  Gentlemen  find  a  continual  employ  for  the  fiery 
temper  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  hinder  #iem  from  uniting  in  fuch  common 
frienddiips  and  alliances  as  might  endanger  the  fafetyof  the  government.  There 
are  very  few  perfons  of  confideration  who  have  not  a  caufe  depending  :  for 
when  a  Neapolitan  Cavalier  has  nothing  elfe  to  do,  he  gravely  fliuts  himfelf 
up  in  his  clofet,  and  falls  a  tumbling  over  his  papers  to  fee  if  he  can  ftart  a 
law-fuit,  and  plague  any  of  his  neighbours.  So  much  is  the  Genius  of  this 
people  changed  fince  Stafius's  time. 

Nulla  foro  rabies,  aut  JlriSice  jurgia  legis 

Morum  jura  viris  foliim  et  fme  fafcibiis  aquum^  Sik  L.  j. 

By  love  of  right  and  native  juftice  led, 
In  the  ftreight  paths  of  equity  they  tread  ; 
Nor  know  the  bar,  nor  fear  the  Judge's  frown, 
Unpradlis'd  in  the  wranglings  of  the  gowru 

There  is  another  circumftance  which  makes  the  Neapolitans,  in  a  very  par- 
ticular manner,  the  opprefTors  of  each  other.     The  Gables  oi Naples  are  very 
high  on  oil,  wine,  tobacco,  and  indeed  on  almofl  every  thing  that  can  be 
eaten,  drank  or  worn.     There  would  have  been  one  on  fruit,  had  not  Maf- 
fianello's  rebellion  abolifhed  it,  as  it  has  probably  put  a  flop  to  many  others. 
What  makes  thefe  imports  more  intolerable  to  the  poorer  fort,  they  are  laid 
on  all  butchers  meat,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  fowl  and  gibier  are  tax:- 
free.     Befides,  all  meat  being  taxed  equally  By  the  pound,  it  happens  that  the 
duty  lyes  heavieft  on  the  coarfer  forts,  which  are  moil  likely  to  fall  to  the 
Ihare  of  the  common  people,  fo  that  beef  perhaps  pays  a  third,  and  veal  a 
tenth  of  its  price  to  the  government,  a  pound  of  either  fort  having  the  fame 
tax  fixed  on  it.     Thefe  gabels  are  moft  of  them  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate men  ;  for  as  the  King  of  Spain  has  had  occafion  for  money  he  has  bor- 
rowed it  of  the  rich  Neapolitans,  on  condition  that  they  fliouM  receive  the 
intereft  out  of  fuch  or  fuch  gabels  'till  he  could  repay  them  the  principal. 

This  he  has  repeated  fo  often  that  at  prefent  there  is  fcarce  a  fingle  gabel 
unmortgaged  ;  fo  that  there  is  no  place  in  Europe  which  pays  greater  taxes, 
and  at  the  fame  time  no  Prince  who  draws  lefs  advantage  from  them.  In 
other  countries  the  people  have  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  the  mony  they  give 
fpent  in  the  neceffities,  defence,  or  ornament  of  their  State,  or  atleaft  in  tlic 
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vanity  or  pleafures  of  their  Prince  :  bat  here  moft  of  it  goes  to  the  enrich- 
ing of  their  fellow- fubjedls.  If  there  was  not  fo  great  a  plenty  of  every  thing 
in  Naples  the  people  could  not  bear  it.  The  Spaniard  however  reaps  this 
advantage  from  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs,  that  the  murmurs  of  the  people 
are  turned  upon  their  own  countrymen,  and  what  is  more  confiderable,  that 
almoft  all  the  perfons,  of  the  greateft  wealth  and  power  in  Naples,  are  engag- 
ed by  their  own  interefts  to  pay  thefe  impofitions  chearfully,  and  to  fupport 
the  government  which  has  laid  them  on.  For  this  reafon,  though  the  poorer 
fort  are  for  the  Emperor,  few  of  the  perfons  of  confequence  can  endure  lo 
think  of  a  change  in  their  prefent  eftablifhment ;  though  there  is  no  queftiore 
but  the  King  of  Spain  will  reform  moft  of  thefe  abufes,  by  breaking  or  re- 
trenching the  power  of  the  Barons,  by  cancelling  feveral  unneceffary  employsr 
or  by  ranfoming  or  taking  the  gabels  into  his  own  hands.  I  have  been  told 
too,  there  is  a  law  of  Charles  the  fifth  fomething  like  our  ftatute  of  Mort- 
main, which  has  Iain  dormant  ever  fince  his  time,  and  will  probably  have  ntyr 
life  put  into  it  under  the  reign  of  an  adive  Prince.  The  inhabitants  of  Na^ 
pies  have  been  always  very  notorious  for  leading  a  life  of  lazinefs  and  pleafure 
which  I  take  to  arife  partly  out  of  the  wonderful  plenty  of  their  country 
that  does  not  make  labour  fo  neceffary  to  them,  and  partly  out  of  the  tem- 
per of  their  climate,  that  relaxes  the  fibres  of  their  bodies,  and  difpofes  the 
people  to  fuch  an  idle  indolent  humour.  Whatever  it  proceeds  from  we 
^d  they  were  formerly  as  famous  for  it  as  they  are  at  prefent. 

This  was  perhaps  the  reafon  that  the  ancients  tell  us  one  of  the  Sirens 
was  buryed  in  this  city,  which  thence  received  the  name  of  Partbenope. 

■■  Improba  Siren 

Defidia *  Hot.  Sa;.  3 .  L. «;. 

Sloth,  the  deluding.  Siren  of  the  mind. 

'Et  in  otia  natarn 
Parthempen •  Ov.  Met.  L.  15-. 

■  Otiofa  Neapolis,  H.  Ep.  5^ 

Partbenope,  for  idle  hours  dcfign'd. 
To  luxury  and  eafe  unbends  the  mind. 

Partbenope  non  dives  opitm,  non  jpreta  vigoriSf 
Nam  molles  urbi  ritus  atque  bofpita  Mufis 
Otioy  et  exemtum  curis  gravioribus  avum : 
Si^enufH  dedit  una  fiium  ct  memorahik  nomen 
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Parthenope  murh  Acheldias,  aquore  cujus 

Regiiavere  diu  cantus,  cum  dulce  per  undas 

Exitium  miferis  caneret  non  profpera  nautis.  Sil.  It.  L.  12. 

Here  wanton  Naples  crowns  the  happy  fliore. 

Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  defpicably  poor, 

The  town  in  foft  Iblemnities  delights. 

And  gentle  Poets  to  her  arms  invites  j 

The  people,  free  from  cares,  ferene  and  gay, 

Pafs  all  their  mild  untroubled  hours  away. 

Partkempe  the  rifing  city  nam'd, 

A  Siren,  for  her  fongs  and  beauty  fam'd. 

That  oft  had  drown'd  among  the  neighb'ring  feas 

The  lifl'ning  wretch,  and  made  deflrudlion  pleafe. 

ilas  ego  tefedes  {nam  nee  mihi  barbara  T'hrace 

Nee  Libye  natale  folum)  transferre  laboro  : 

^as  te  mollis  hyems  et  frigida  temper  at  cejias, 

'^as  imbelle  frettem,  tor  pent  i  bus  alluit  undis  : 

Pax  fee ur a  kcis,  et  defidis  otia  -vita, 

Et  nunquam  turbata  quies,  fomnique  peraSli  : 

'Nulla  for 0  rabies,  &c.  Stat.  Sil.  L.  3. 

Thefe  are  the  gentle  feats  that  I  propofe  j  ^ 

For  not  cold  Scythia'%  undiffolving  fnows. 

Nor  the  parch'd  Libyan  fands  thy  husband  bofe. 

But  mild  Farthenop>e's.  delightful  fliorc. 

Where  hufh'd  in  calms  the  bord'ring  ocean  laves 

Her  filent  coaft,  and  rolls  in  languid  waves ; 

Refrefhing  winds  the  fummer's  heats  aflwage. 

And  kindly  warmth  difarms  the  winter's  rage  ; 

Remov'd  from  noife  and  the  tumultuous  war,  ■\ 

Soft  fleep  and  downy  eafe  inhabit  there,  > 

And  dreams  unbroken  with  intruding  care.  J 
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The  Antiquities  and  Natural  Curiojities   that  lye 
near  the  City  of  Naples. 

AT  about  eight  miles  diftance  from  Naples  lyes  a  very  noble  fcene  of 
antiquities.  What  tliey  call  Fifgil's  tomb  is  the  firft  tliat  one  meets 
with  on  the  way  thither.  It  is  certain  this  Poet  was  buried  at  A^^- 
pies,  but  I  think  it  is  almoft  as  certain  that  his  tomb  flood  on  the  other  fide 
©f  the  town  which  looks  towards  Frjhvio.  By  this  tomb  is  the  entry  into 
the  grotto  of  Paufilypo.  The  common  people  of  Naples  believe  it  to  have 
been  wrought  by  magick,  and  that  Virgil  was  the  magician  ;  who  is  in 
greater  repute  among  the  Neapolitans  for  having  made  the  Grotto,  than  the 
JEneid. 

If  a  man  would  form  to  himfelf  a  juft  idea  of  this  place,  he  muft  fancy 
a  vaft  rock  undermined  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  a  highway  running 
through  it,  near  as  long  and  as  broad  as  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  park.  This 
fubterraneous  paffage  is  much  mended  fince  Setieca  gave  fo  bad  a'charafter  of 
it.  The  entry  at  both  ends  is  higher  than  the  middle  parts  of  it,  and  finks 
by  degrees,  to  fling  in  more  light  upon  the  reft.  Towards  the  middle  are 
two  large  funnels,  bored  through  the  roof  of  the  grotto,  to  let  in  light  and 
frefli  air. 

There  are  no  where  about  the  mountain  any  vaft  heaps  of  flones,  though 
it  is  certain  the  great  quantities  of  them  that  are  dug  out  of  the  rock  could 
not  eafily  conceal  themfclves,  had  they  not  probably  been  confumcd  in  the 
moles  and  buildings  of  Naples.  This  confirmed  me  in  a  conjcdlure  which  I 
made  at  the  firfl  fight  of  this  fubterraneous  pafiage,  that  it  was  not  at  firft 
defigned  fo  much  for  a  highway  as  for  a  quarry  of  ftone,  but  that  the  in- 
habitants, finding  a  double  advantage  by  it,  hewed  it  into  the  form  we  now 
fee.  Perhaps  the  fame  defign  gave  the  original  to  the  ^/''^v/'g#grotto,  con- 
fidering  the  prodigious  multitude  of  palaces  that  ftood  in  its  neighbourhood. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  Chateaudim  in  France  I  met  with  a  verv  curi- 
ous perfon,  a  member  of  one  of  the  German  Univcrfities.  He  had  ftayed 
a  day  or  two  in  the  town  longer  than  ordinary,  to  take  the  meafures  of  feve- 
ral  empty  fpaces  that  had  been  cut  in  the  fides  of  a  neighbouring  mountain. 
Some  ot  them  were  fupported  with  pillars  formed  out  of  the  rock,  fome  were 
made  in  the  fafhion  of  galleries,  and  fome  not  unlike  amphitheaters.  The 
Gentleman  had  made  to  himfelf  feveral  ingenioui  hypothefcs  concerning  the 
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ufe  of  thefe  fubterraneous  apartments,  and  from  thence  colledled  the  vaft 
maofnificence  and  luxury  of  the  ancient  Chateaudunois.  But  upon  communi- 
cating his  thoughts  on  this  fubjedl  to  one  of  the  moft  learned  of  the  place, 
he  was  not  a  little  furprized  to  hear  that  thefe  ftupendous  works  of  art  were 
only  fo  many  quarries  of  free-ftone,  that  had  been  wrought  into  different  fi- 
gures, according  as  the  veins  of  it  diredted  the  workmen. 

About  five  miles  from  the  grotto  of  Paiijilypo  lye  the  remains  of  Puteoli 
and   Baj(^,  in  a  foft  air  and  a  delicious  fituation. 

The  country  about  them,  by  reafon  of  its  vaft  caverns  and  fubterrane- 
ous fires,  has  been  miferably  torn  in  pieces  by  earthquakes,  fo  that  the  whole 
face  of  it  is  quite  changed  from  what  it  was  formerly.  The  fea  has  over- 
whelmed a  multitude  of  palaces,  which  may  be  fecn  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  in  a  calm  day. 

The  Lucrine  lake  is  but  a  puddle  in  comparifon  of  what  it  once  was,  its 
fprings  having  teen  funk  in  an  earthquake,  or  flopped  up  by  mountains 
that  have  fallen  upon  them.  The  lake  of  Avernus^  formerly  fo  famous  for 
its  ftreams  of  poifon,  is  now  plentifully  ftocked  with  fifh  and  fowl.  Mount 
Gaurus,  from  one  of  the  fruitfulleft  parts  in  Italy,  is  become  one  of  the  moft 
barren.  Several  fields,  which  were  laid  out  in  beautiful  groves  and  gardens, 
are  now  naked  plains  fmoaking  with  fulphur,  or  encumbered  with  hills  that 
have  been  thrown  up  by  eruptions  of  fire.  The  works  of  art  lye  in  no  lefs 
diforder  than  thofe  of  nature,  for  that  which  was  once  the  moft  beautiful 
j^ot  of  Italy,  covered  with  temples  and  palaces,  adorned  by  the  greateft  of 
the  Roman  Common- wealth,  embelliflied  by  many  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
and  celebrated  by  the  beft  of  their  Poets,  has  now  nothing  to  fhow  but  the 
ruins  of  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  a  great  magnificence  in  confufion. 

The  mole  of  Puteoli  has  been  miftaken  by  feveral  Authors  for  Caligula  s 
bridge.  They  have  all  been  led  into  this  error  from  the  make  of  it,  becaufc 
it  ft?nd$  on  arches.  But  to  pafs  over  the  many  arguments  that  may  be  brought 
againft  this  opinion,  I  (liall  here  take  away  the  foundation  of  it,  by  fetting 
down  an  infcription  mentioned  by  Julius  Capitolinus  in  the  life  o^  Antoninus 
Pius,  who  v^s  the  repairer  of  this  Mole.  Imp.  Ccefari.  Divi.  Hadriani.filio. 
Divi.  Trajani.  Parthici.  Nepoti.  Divi.  Nervce.  pronepoti.  t.  A5t.  Hadriano, 
Antonino.  Aug.  Pio.  &c.  quod  Juper  cater  a  beneficia  ad  hujus  etiam  Hutelam 
portus,  P.ilarum  viginti  mglem  cum  fumptu  fornicum  reliquo  ex  Mrario  fuo 
largitus  ejl. 

It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  made  fuch  a  mole  as  this  of  Pu- 
teoli, in  a  place  where  they  had  not  fo  natural  a  commodity  as  the  earth  of 
Puzzuola,  which  immediately  hardens  in  the  water,  and  after  a  little  lying 
Ln  it  ]ooks  rather  like  ft  one  than  mortar.     It  was  this  that  gave  the  ancient 
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Romans  an  oppoftunlty  of  making  fo  many  encroachments  on  the  fea,  and  of 
laying  the  foundations  of  their  villas  and  palaces  within  the  very  borders  of 
it,  as  *  Horace  has  elegantly  defcribed  it  more  than  once. 

About  four  years  ago  they  dug  up  a  great  piece  of  marble  near  Puzzuola, 
with  feveral  figures  and  letters  engraven  round  it,  which  have  given  occa- 
lion  to  fome  difputes  among  the  antiquaries,  -f-  But  they  all  agree  that  it  is 
the  pedeftal  of  a  ftatue  erefted  to  'Tiberius  by  the  fourteen  cities  of  A/ia, 
which  were  flung  down  by  an  earthquake;  the  fame  that,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  happened  at  our  Saviour's  Crucifixion. 
They  have  found  in  the  letters,  which  are  flill  legible,  the  names  of  the  fe- 
veral cities,  and  difcover  in  each  figure  fomething  particular  to  the  city,  of 
which  it  reprefcnts  the  Genius,  There  are  two  Medals  of  Tiberius  ftamped 
on  the  fame  occafion,  with  this  infcription  to  one  of  them,  Civitatibus  Afite 
Rejiitutis.  The  Emperor  is  reprefented  in  both  fitting,  with  a  Pat£ra  in  one 
haiid,  and  a  fpear  in  the  other. 


It  is  probable  this  might  have  been  the  pollure  of  the  ftatue,  which  in  all 
likelyhood  does  not  lye  far  from  the  place  where  they  took  up  the  pedeftal ; 
for  they  fay  there  were  other  great  pieces  of  marble  near  it,  and  feveral  of 
them  infcribed,  but  that  no  body  would  be  at  the  charges  of  bringing  them  to 
light.  The  pedeftal  it  felf  lay  negledled  in  an  open  field  when  I  faw  it.  I  fliall 
not  be  particular  on  the  ruins  of  the  Amphitheater,  the  ancient  refervoirs  of 
water,  the  Sibyt^  grotto,  the  Centum  Camera,  the  fepulchre  of  Agrippina 
Nero's  mother,  with  feveral  other  antiquities  of  lefs  note,  that  lye  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  bay,  and  have  been  often-  defcribed  by  many  others. 
I  muft  confefs,  after  having  furveyed  the  antiquities  about  Naples  and  Rome 
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I  cannot  but  think  that  our  admiration  of  them  does  not  fo  much  arife  out 
of  their  greatnefs  as  uncommonnefs.    , 

There  are  indeed  many    extraordinary    ruins,  but  I   believe    a   traveller 
would  not  be  fo  much  aftoniflied  at  them,  did  he  find  any  works  of  the 
fame  kind    in  his   own  country.    Amphitheaters,  triumphal   arches,  baths, 
grotto's,  catacombs,  rotunda's,  highways  paved  for  fo  great  a  length,  bridges 
of  fuch   an  amazing  height,    fubterraneous  buildings   for  the  reception  of 
rain  and  fnow-water,  are  moft  of  them  at  prefent  out  of  fafhion,  and  only 
xo  be  met  with  among  the  antiquities  of  Italy.     We  are  therefore  immedi- 
ately furprized  when  we  fee  any  confiderable  fums  laid  out  in  any  thing 
of  this  nature,  though  at  the  fame  time  there  is  many  a  Gothic  cathedral 
in  England,  that  has  cafl:  more  pains  and  mony  than  feveral   of  thefe  cele- 
brated works.     Among  the  ruins  of  the  old  heathen  temples  they  fliowed  me 
what  they  call  the   chamber  of  Venus,    which  flands  a   little  behind  her 
temple.     It  is  wholly  dark,  and  has  feveral  figures  on  the  cieling  wrought  in 
Siucco,  that  feem  to  reprefent  luft  and  flrength  by  the  emblems  of  naked  "Ju- 
fiters  and  Gladiators,  'Tritons  and  Centaurs,  &c.  fo  that  one    would  guefs  it 
has  formerly  been  the  fcene  of  many  lewd  myfteries.     On  the  other  fide  of 
Naples  are  the  Catacombs.     Thefe  muft  have  been  full  of  flench  and  loath- 
fomnefs,  if  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  in  them  were  left  to  rot  in  open  Niches, 
as  an  eminent  Author  of  our  own  country  imagines.     But  upon  examining 
them,  I  find  they  were  each  of  them  flopped  up :  without  doubt,  as  foon  as 
the  corps  was  laid  in  It.  For  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niche  one  always  finds  the 
rock  cut  Into  little  channels,  to  faflen  the  board  or  marble  that  was  to  clofe  it 
up,  and  I  think  I  did  not  fee  one  which  had  not  fblll  fome  mortar  flicking  In 
it.  In  fome  I  found  pieces  of  tiles  that  exadlly  tallyed  with  the  channel,  and 
in  others  a  little  wall  of  bricks,  that  fometlmes  flopped  up  above  a  quarter 
of  the  Niche,  the  reft  having  been  broken  down.     St,  Prociilus'%  fepulchrc 
feems  to  have  a  kind  of  Mofalc  work  on  its  covering,  for  I  obferved  at  one 
end  of  It  feveral  little  pieces  of  marble  ranged  together  after  that  manner. 
'TIs  probable  they  were  adorned,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
dead.     One  would  Indeed  wonder  to  find  fuch  a  multitude  of  Niches  un- 
ftopped,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  body  fhould  take  the  pains  to  do  it,  who 
was  not  in  queft  of  fome  fuppofed  treafure. 

Baja  was  the  winter  retreat  of  the  ol  d  Romans,  that  being  the  proper  fea- 
fon  to  enjoy  the  Bajani  Soles,  and  the  Mollis  Lucrinus ;  as  on  the  contrary,  77- 
bur,  Tufculum,  Prenejie,  Alba,  Cajeta,  Mons  Circeius,  Anxur,  and  the  like 
airy  mountains  and  promontories,  were  their  retirements  during  the  heats  of 
fumnier. 
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Dum  nos  blanda  tenent  jucundi  Jlagna  Lucrini^ 

Ef  qua  pumiceis  fontibus  antra  calent, 
7«  colis  Argivi  regntirn  Faujline  coloni  * 

^0  te  bis  decimus  duck  ab  urbe  lapis, 
Horri  da  fed  fervent  Nemeei  peSlora  ntonjlri: 

Nee  fatis  ejl  Bajas  igne  calere  fuo. 
Ergo  facri  fontes^  et  littora  facra  valefe, 

Nympharum  pariter,  Nereidumque  domus 
Herculcos  colles  gelidd  vos  vincife  briimdj 

Nunc  Tiburtinis  ccdite  frigoribiis.  Mar.  L.  I.  Ep.  1 1 6. 

While  near  the  Lticrine  lake  confum'd  to  death, 
I  draw  the  fultry  air,  and  gafp  for  breatli, 
Where  fleams  of  Sulphur  raife  a  ftifling  hear, 
And  through  the  pores  of  the  warm  pumice  fweat; 
You  tafte  the  cooling  breeze,  where  nearer  home 
The  twentieth  pillar  marks  the  mile  from  Rome: 
And  now  the  Sun  to  the  bright  Lion  turns, 
And  Baja  with  redoubled  fury  burns ; 
Then  briny  feas  and  tafteful  fprings  facewel, 
Where  fountain-nymphs  confus'd  with  Nereids  dwell, 
In  winter  you  may  all   the  world  defpile, 
But  now  'tis  'liveH  that  bears  the  prize. 

The  natural  curiofities  about  Naples  are  as  numerous  and  extraordinary  as 
the  artificial.  I  fliall  fet  them  down,  as  I  have  done  the  other,  without  any 
regard  to  their  fituation.  The  grotto  del  Cani  is  famous  for  the  poifonous 
fleams  which  float  within  a  foot  of  its  furface.  The  fides  of  the  grotto  arc 
marked  green,  as  high  as  the  malignity  of  the  vapour  reaches.  The  com- 
mon experiments  are  as  follow:  A  Dog,  that  has  his  nofe  held  in  the  vapour, 
lofes  all  figns  of  life  in  a  very  little  time;  but  if  carried  into  the  open  air, 
or  thrown  into  a  neighbouring  lake,  he  immediately  recovers,  if  he  is  not 
quite  gone.  A  Torch,  fnuffand  all,  goes  out  in  a  moment  when  dipped  into 
the  vapour.  A  pifl:ol  cannot  take  fire  in  it.  I  fplit  a  reed,  and  laid  in  the 
channel  of  it  a  train  of  gun-powder,  fo  that  one  end  of  the  reed  was  above 
the  vapour,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  I  found,  though  the 
fteam  was  flrong  enough  to  hinder  a  piftol  from  taking  fire  in  it,  and  to 
quench  a  lighted  torch,  that  it  could  not  intercept  the  train  of  fire  when  it 
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had  once  begun  flaflilng,  nor  hinder  it  from  running  to  the  very  end.     This 
experiment  I  repeated   twice   or  thrice,  to  fee  if  I  could  quite  diflipate  the 
vapour,  which  I  did  in  fo  great  a  meafure,  that  one  might  eafily  let  off  a 
piftol  in  it.     I  obferved  how  long   a   Dog  was  in  expiring  the  firft  time,  and 
after  his  recovery,  and  found  no   fenfible   difference.     A  Viper  bore  it  nine 
minutes  the  firft  time  we  put  it  in,  and  ten  the  fecond.     When  we  brought 
it  out  after  the  firft  trial,  it  took  fuch  a  vaft  quantity   of  air  into  its  lungs, 
that  it  fwelled  almoft  twice  as  big  as  before  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  on  this  ftock 
of  air  that  it  lived  a  minute  longer  the  fecond  time.     Dr.  Connor  made  a  dif- 
courfe  in  one  of  the  Academies  at  Rome  upon  the  fubjed  of  this  Grotto^ 
which  he  has  fince  printed  in  England.     He  attributes  the  death  of  Animals,  ' 
and  the  extindlion  of  Lights,  to  a  great  rarefadtion  of  the  air,  caufed  by  the 
beat  and  eruption  of  the  fteams.     But  how  is  it  pofiible   for  thefe  fteams^ 
though  in  never  fo  great  quantity,  to  refift  the  prefTure  of  the  whole  At- 
mofphere  ?  And  as  for  the  heat,  it  is  but  very  inconfiderable.     However,  to 
fatisfie  my  felf,  I  placed  a  thin  viol,  well  ftopped  up  with  wax,  within  the 
fmoke  of  the  vapour,  which  would  certainly  have  burft  in  an    air  rarefyed 
enough  to  kill  a  dog,   or  quench  a  torch,  but  nothing  followed  upon   it. 
However,  to  take   away  all   further  doubt,  I  borrowed  a  Weather-glafs,  and 
fo  fixed  it  in  the  Grotto,  that  the  Stagnum  was  wholly  covered  with  the  va- 
pour, but   I    could  not  perceive  the  Qujckfilver  funk   after  half  an  hour's 
ftanding  in  it.     This  vapour  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  fulphureous,  though 
I  can  fee  no  reafon  for  fuch  a  fuppofition.     He  that  dips  his  hand  in  it  finds 
no  fmell  that  it  leaves  upon  it ;  and  though  I  put  a  whole  bundle  of  lighted 
brimftone  matches  to  the  fmoke  they  all  went  out  in  an  inftant,  as  if  immerfed 
in  water.  Whatever  is  the  compofition  of  the  vapour,  let  it  have  but  one  qua- 
lity of  being  very  glewy  or  vifcous,  and  I  believe  it  will  mechanically  folve  all 
■the  Phtenomena   of  the  Grotto.     Its  unduoufnefs  will  make   it  heavy,  and 
unfit  for    mounting  higher    than    it    does,    unlefs  the   heat  of  the  earth, 
which  is  juft  ftrong  enough  to  agitate,  and  bear  it  up  at  a  little  diftance 
from  the  furface,  were  much  greater  than  it   is  to  rarefie  and  fcatter  it.     It 
will  be  too  grofs  and  thick  to  keep  the  lungs  in  play  for  any  time,  fo  that 
Animals  will  die  in  it  fooner  or  later,  as  their  blood  cirulates  flower  or  fafter. 
Fire  will  live  in  it  no  longer  than  in  Water,  becaule  it  wraps  it  felf  in  the 
fame  manner  about  the  flame,  and  by  its  continuity  hinders  any  quantity  of 
air  and  nitre  from  coming  to  its  fuccour.     The  parts  of  it  however  are  not 
fo  compad:  as  thofe  of  liquors,  nor  therefore  tenacious  enough  to  intercept 
the  fire  that  has  once  caught  a  train  of  Gun-powder,  for  which  reafon  they 
may  be  quite  broken  and  difperfedby  the  repetition  of  this  experiment.  There 
is  an  unftuous  clammy  vapour  that  arifes  from  the  ftum  of  Grapes,  when 
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they  lye  maflied  together  in  the  vat,  v/hich  puts  out  a  b'ght  when  dipped  in- 
to it,  and  perhaps  would  take  away  the  breath  of  weaker  animals,  were  it 
put  to  the  trial 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  reckon  up  the  different  Baths,  to  be  met  with  in 
a  country  that  fo  much  abounds  in  fulphur.  There  is  fcarce  a  difeafe  which 
has  not  one  adapted  to  it.  A  ftranger  is  generally  led  into  that  they  call 
Cicero's  bath,  and  feveral  voyage-writers  pretend  there  is  a  cold  vapour  fi- 
fing from  the  bottom  of  if,  which  refreflies  thofe  who  ftoop  into  it. 
'Tis  true  the  heat  is  much  more  fupportable  to  one  that  ftoops,  than  to  one 
that  (lands  upright,  becaufe  the  fleams  of  fulphur  gather  in  the  hollow  of 
the  Arch  about  a  man's  head,  and  are  therefore  much  thicker  and  warmer 
in  that  part  than  at  the  bottom.  The  three  lakes  oi  Agnano,  Avenjus,  and 
the  Lucrin,  have  now  nothing  in  them  particular.  The  Monte  Novo  was 
thrown  out  by  an  eruption  of  fire,  that  happened  in  the  place  where  now 
the  mountain  (lands.  The  Sulfatara  is  very  furprifing  to  one  who  has  not 
feen  mount  Vcfwvio.  But  there  is  nothing  about  Naples,  nor  indeed  in  any  part 
of  Italy,  which  defer-'cs  our  admiration  fo  much  as  this  mountain.  I  muft 
confefs  the  idea  I  had  of  it,  did  not  anfwer  the  real  image  of  the  place 
when  I  came  to  fee  it  j  I  (l:iall  therefore  give  the  defcription  of  it  as  it 
then  lay. 

This  mountain  ftands  at  about  fix  'EngUJJ^  miles  didance  from  Naples, 
though  by  reafon  of  its  height,  it  feems  much  nearer  to  thofe  who  furvey  it 
from  the  town.  In  our  way  to  it  we  paffed  by  what  was  one  of  thofe  rivers 
of  burning  matter,  that  ran  from  it  in  a  late  eruption.  This  looks  at  a 
didance  like  a  new  plowed  land,  but  as  you  come  near  it  you  fee  nothing 
but  a  long  heap  of  heavy  disjointed  clods  lying  one  upon  another.  There 
are  innumerable  Cavities  and  Interftices  among  the  feveral  pieces,  fo  that 
the  furface  is  all  broken  and  irregular.  Sometimes  a  great  fragment  (lands 
like  a  rock  above  the  red,  fometimes  the  whole  heap  lyes  in  a  kind  of  chan- 
nel, and  in  other  places  has  nothing  like  banks  to  confine  it,  but  rifes 
four  or  five  foot  high  in  the  open  air,  without  fprcading  abroad  on  either 
fide.  This,  I  think,  is  a  plain  demondauon  that  thefe  rivers  were  nor,  as 
they  are  ufually  reprefented,  fo  many  dreams  of  running  matter;  for  how 
could  a  liquid,  that  lay  hardening  by  degrees,  fettle  in  fuch  a  furrowed  un- 
compadl  furface  ?  Were  the  river  a  confufion  of  never  fo  many  different  bo- 
dies, if  they  had  been  all  adually  diflblved,  they  would  at  lead  have  formed 
one  continued  crud,  as  we  fee  the  Scorium  of  metals  always  gathers  into  a 
folid  piece,  let  it  be  compounded  of  a  thoufand  Heterogeneous  parts.  I  am 
apt  to  think  therefore,  that  thefe  huge  unweildy  lumps  that  now  lye  one 
upon  another,  as  if  thrown  together  by  accident,  remained  in  the  melted 
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matter  rigid  and  unliquified,  floating  in  it  like  cakes  of  ice  In  a  river,  and 
that,  as  the  fire  and  ferment  gradually  abated,  they  adjufted  themfelves  to- 
gether as  well  as  their  irregular  figures  would  permit,  and  by  this  means  fell 
into  fuch  an  interrupted  diibrderly  heap,  as  we  now  find  it.  What  was  the 
melted  matter  lyes  at  the  bottom  out  of  fight.  After  having  quitted  the  fide 
of  this  long  heap,  which  was  once  a  flream  of  fire,  we  came  to  the  roots 
of  the  mountain,  and  hada  very  rroublefome  march  to  gain  the  top  of  it.  It  is 
covered  on  all  fides  -with  a  kind  of  burnt  earth,  very  dry,  and  crumbled  in- 
to powder,  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  fifted.  It  is  very  hot  under  the  feet, 
and  mixed  with  feveral  burnt  ftones  and  cakes  of  cinders,  which  have  been 
thrown  out  at  different  times.  A  man  finks  almoft  a  foot  in  the  earth,  and 
generally  lofes  half  a  ftep  by  Aiding  backwards.  When  we  had  climbed 
this  mountain  we  difcovered  the  top  of  it  to  be  a  wide  naked  plain,  fmoaking 
with  fulphur  in  feveral  places,  and  probably  undermined  with  fire,  for  we 
concluded  it  to  be  hollow  by  the  found  it  made  under  our  feet.  In  the  midft 
of  this  plain  fiiands  a  high  hill  in  the  fliape  of  a  Sugar-loaf,  fo  very  fteep 
that  there  would  be  no  mounting  or  defcending  it,  were  it  not  made  up  of 
fuch  a  loofe  crumbled  earth  as  I  have  before  defcribed.  The  air  of  this  place 
mufi:  be  very  much  impregnated  with  Salt-petre,  as  appears  by  the  fpecks  of 
it  on  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  where  one  can  fcarce  find  a  fi:one  that  has 
not  the  top  white  with  it.  After  we  had,  with  much  ado,  conquered  this 
hill,  we  faw  in  the  midfbof  it  the  prefent  mouth  of  Fefuvio,  that  goes  Ihel- 
ving  down  on  all  fides  'till  above  a  hundred  yards  deep,  as  near  as  we  could 
guefs,  and  has  about  three  or  four  hundred  in  the  diameter,  for  it  feems  a 
perfedt  Round.  This  vafi:  Hollow  is  generally  filled  with  fmoak,  but,  by  the 
advantage  of  a  wind  that  blew  for  us,  we  had  a  very  clear  and  diftindl  fight 
of  it.  The  fides  appear  all  over  ftained  with  mixtures  of  white,  green,  red 
and  yellow,  and  have  feveral  rocks  ftanding  out  of  them  that  look  like  pure 
brimftone.  The  bottom  was  entirely  covered,  and  though  we  looked  very 
narrowly  we  could  fee  nothing  like  a  hole  in  it;  the  fmoak  breaking  through 
feveral  imperceptible  cracks  in  many  places.  The  very  middle  was  firm  ground 
•when  we  faw  it,  as  we  concluded  from  the  fi:ones  we  flung  upon  it,  and  I 
quefl:ion  not  but  one  might  then  have  crofi"ed  the  bottom,  and  have  gone  up 
on  the  other  fide  of  it  with  very  little  danger,  unlefs  from  fome  accidental 
breath  of  wind.  In  the  late  eruptions  this  great  hollow  was  like  a  vafi:  cal- 
dron filled  with  glowing  and  melted  matter,  which,  as  it  boiled  over  in  any 
part,  ran  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  and  made  five  fuch  rivers  as  that 
before  mentioned.  In  proportion  as  the  heat  flackened,  this  burning  matter 
mufi:  have  fubfided  within  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  as  it  funk  very 
leifurcly  had  time  to  cake  together,  and  form  the  Bottom  which  covers  the 
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mouth  of  that  dreadful  vault  that  lyes  underneath  it.  The  next  eruption  or 
earthquake  will  probably  break  in  pieces  this  falfe  bottom,  and  quite  change 
the  prefent  face  of  things. 

This  whole  mountain,  fhaped  like  a  fugar-loaf,  has  been  made  at  fcveral 
times,  by  the  prodigious  quantities  of  earth  and  cinders,  which  have  been 
flung  up  out  of  the  moiith  that  lyes  in  the  midfl:  of  them,  fo  that  it  en- 
creafes  in  bulk  at  every  eruption,  the  an:ies  ftill  falling  down  the  fides  of  it, 
like  the  fand  in  an  hour-glafs.  A  Gentleman  of  Naples  told  me,  that  in  his 
memory  it  had  gained  twenty  foot  in  thicknefs,  and  I  queftion  not  but  in 
length  of  time  it  will  cover  the  whole  plain,  and  make  one  mountain  with 
that  on  which  it  now  ftands. 

In  thofe  parts  of  the  fea,  that  are  not  far  from  the  roots  of  this  mountain, 
they  find  fometimes  a  very  fragrant  oil,  which  is  fold  dear,  and  makes  a  rich 
perfume.  The  furface  of  the  fea  is,  for  a  little  fpace,  covered  with  its  bubbles 
during  the  time  that  it  rifes,  which  they  skim  off  in  their  boats,  and  after- 
wards fet  a  feparating  in  pots  and  jars.  I'hey  fay  its  fources  never  run  but 
in  a  calm  warm  weather.  The  agitations  of  the  water  perhaps  hinder  them 
from  dlfcovering  it  at  other  times. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities   of  Naples,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning 
their  manner  of  furnhhing  the  town  with  Snow,  which  they  here  ufe  inftead 
of  Ice,  becaufe,  as  they  fay,  it  cools  or  congeles  any  liquor  fooner.     There 
is  a  great  quantity  of  it  confumed  yearly,  for  they  drink  very  few  liquors,  not 
fo  much  as  water,  that  have  not  lain  in  Frej'cOy  and  every  body,  from  the 
higheft  to  the  loweft,  makes  ufe  of  it  j  infomuch   that   a  fcarcity  of  Snow 
would  raife  a  mutiny  at  Naples,  as  much  as  a  dearth  of  Corn  or  Provifions 
in  another  country.     To  prevent  this  the  King  has  fold  the  monopoly  of  it 
to  certain  perfons,  who  are  obliged  to  furnifli  the  city  witfi  it  all  the  year  at 
fo  much  the  pound.     They  have  a  high  mountain  at  about  eighteen  miles 
from  the  town,  which  has  feveral  pits  dug  into  it.     Here  they  aiiploy  ma- 
ny poor  people  at  fuch  a  feafon  of  the  year  to  roll  in  vart:  balls  of  fnow, 
which  they  ram  together,  and  cover  from  the  fun-(liine.     Out  of  thefe  re- 
fervoirs  of  fnow  they  cut  feveral  lumps,  as  they  have  occafion  for  them,  and 
fend  them  on  Afles  to  the  fea-fide,  where  they  are  carryed  off  in  boats,  and 
diftributed  to  feveral  fliops  at  a  fettled  price,  that  from  time   to  time  fupply 
the  whole  city  of  Naples.     "While  the  Banditti  continued  their  diforders  in 
this  Kingdom,  they   often  put  the  Snow-merchants  under  contribution,  and 
threatned  them,  if  they  appeared  tardy   in  their  payments,  to  deftroy  their 
magazines,  which  they  fay  might  eafily  have  been  elfeded  by  the  infuliou  of 
fome  barrels  of  Oil. 
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So  Anuqmties  and  Curiofum 

It  would  have  been  tedious  to  have  put  down  the  many  defcriptions  that 
the  Latin  Poets  have  made  of  feveral  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this 
chapter :  I  fliall  therefore  conclude  it  with  the  general  map  which  Siliin 
Italicus  has  given  us  of  this  great  bay  of  Naples.  Moft  of  the  places  he 
mentions  lye  within  the  fame  profpedt,  and  if  I  have  pafled  over  any  of 
them,  it  is  becaufe  I  fhall  take  them  in  my  way  by  fea,  from  Naples  to  Rome. 

Stagna  inter  celebrem  nwic  niitia  monfirat  Avernum : 
T'lwi  trijli  netnore  atque   umbris  nigrantibus  barrens, 
Et  formidatus  'volucri,  lethale  vomebat 
Suffufo  virus  ccelo,  Stygidque  per  urbes 
Relligione  facer,  favum  retinebat  honorem. 
nine  'vicina  pains,  fama  eji  Achero7itis  ad  undas 
Pander e  iter,  cacas  Jlagnante  voragi?ie  fauces 
Laxat  et  horrendos  aperit  telluris  hiatus, 
Interdumqiie  novo  per turbat  lumine  manes. 
"Juxta  caligafite  fitu  longumque  per  avum 
Infernis  preffas  nebulis,  pallente  fub  umbra 
■Cymmerias  jacuifj'e  domosy  noBemque  profundam 
Tartarea  narrant  urbis :  turn  fulphure  et  igni 
Semper  atihelafites,  coSloqiie  bitumine  campos 
OJlentant :  tellus  atro  exundante  vapore 
Sufpirans,  uflifque  diu  calefaSia  medullis 
^Jiuat  et  Stygios  exhalat  in  a'era flatus: 
Parfurit,  et  tremulis  mefuetidtan  exibilat  antris, 
Interdumque  cavas  luElatus  rumperefedes, 
Aut  exire  floras,  fottifu  lugubre  minaci 
Mulciber  immugit,  lacerataque  viflcera  terra 
Mandit,  et  exeflos  labeflaSlat  murmure  monies. 
Tradunt  Herculed  proflratos  mole  Gigantes 
lellurem  inje£lam  quatere,  et  flpir amine  anhelo 
Torreri  late  campos,  quotieflque  minatur 
Rumpere  compagem  impofitam,  expalleflcere  cesium. 
Apparet  procul  Inarime,  quce  turbine  nigra 
Fumantem  premit  lapetum,  flammaflque  rebelli 
Ore  ejeBantem,  et  fiquando  evader e  detur 
Bella  Jovi  rurfus  fluperiflque  iter  are  volentem. 
Monflrantur  Vefleva  juga,  atque  in  vertice  flummo 
Depafli  flammisflcopuli^  fraStuflque  ruind 
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Mom  circum,  at  que  /Etna  fath  certantia  fax  a. 

Necnon  Mfenum  fervantem  Idcea  fepulcro 

Nomi?ia,  et  Herculeos  videt  ipfo  littore  Baulos.  L.  12. 

Averno  next  he  fhow'd  his  wond'ring  gueft, 
Averno  now  with  milder  virtues  blefs'd; 
Black  with  furrounding  forefts  then  it  ftood. 
That  hung  above,  and  darken'd  all  the  flood : 
Clouds  of  unwholefome  vapours,  rais'd  on  high, 
The  flutt'ring  bird  entangled  in  the  sky, 
Whilft  all  around  the  gloomy  profpedl  fpread 
An  awful  horror,  and  religious  dread. 
Hence  to  the  borders  of  the  marfli  they  go. 
That  mingles  with  the  baleful  ilreams  below. 
And  fometimes  with  a  mighty  yawn,  'tis  faid, 
Opens  a  difmal  paflage  to  the  Dead, 
Who  pale  with  fear  the  rending  earth  furvey, 
And  ftartle  at  the  fudden  flafti  of  day. 
The  dark  Cimmenan  grotto  then  he  paints, 
Defcribing  all  its  old  Inhabitants, 
That  in  the  deep  infernal  city  dwell'd. 
And  lay  in  evcrlafting  night  conceal'd. 
Advancing  fliil,  the  fpacious  fields  he  fliow'd, 
That  with  the  fmother'd  heat  of  brimftone  glow'd  j 
Through  frequent  cracks  the  fteaming  fulphur  broke, 
And  cover'd  all  the  blafted  plain  with  fmoke : 
Imprifon'd  fires,  in  the  clofe  dungeons  pent, 
Roar  to  get  loofe,  and  ftruggle  for  a  vent, 
Eating  their  way,  and  undermining  all, 
'Till  with  a  mighty  burfl;  whole  mountains  fall. 
Here,  as  'tis  faid,  the  rebel  Giants  lye. 
And,  when  to  move  th'  incumbent  load  they  try, 
Afcending  vapours  on  the  day  prevail. 
The  fun  looks  fickly,  and  the  skies  grow  pale. 
Next  to  the  diftant  Ifle  his  fight  he  turns. 
That  o'er  the  thunderflruck  Tiphaus  burns : 
Enrag'd,  his  wide-extended  jaws  expire. 
In  angry  whirl-winds,  blafphemies  and  fire, 
Threat'ning,  if  loofen'd  from  his  dire  abodes. 
Again  to  challenge  Jove,  and  fight  the  Gods. 
Vol.  II.  M  On 
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On  mount  Vefwuio  next  he  fixt  his  eyes, 
And  faw  the  fmoaking  tops  confus'dly  rife  ; 
(A  hideous  ruin !)  that  with  earthquakes  rent 
A  fecond  Mtna  to  the  view  prcfcnt. 
Mifenos  cape  and  Bauli  laft  he  view'd. 
That  on  the  fea's  extreameft  borders  flood. 

Silius  If  aliens  here  takes  notice,  that  the  poifonous  vapours  which  aroTe- 
from  the  lake  Averno  in  Hannibal's  time,  were  quite  difperfed  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  Poem ;  becaufe  Agrippa,  who  Hved  between  Han?iibal 
and  Silius,  had  cut  down  the  woods  that  enclofed  the  lake,  and  hindered  thefc 
noxious  fleams  from  diffipating,  which  were  immediately  fcattered  as  foon 
as  the  winds  and  frefh  air  were  let  in  among  them. 


The  I S  L  E  of  CAPR  EA. 

HAVING  flaid  longer  at  Naples  than  I  at  firfl  defigned,  I  could  not 
difpenfe  with  my  felf  from  making  a  little  voyage  to  the  Ifle  oi  Ca- 
prea, as  being  very  defirous  to  fee  a  place  which  had  been  the  retire- 
ment of  Augufius  for  fome  time,  and  the  refidence  of  Tiberius  for  feveral 
years.  The  Ifland  lyes  four  miles  in  length  from  eafl  to  wefl,  and  about  one 
in  breadth.  The  weflern  part,  for  about  two  miles  in  length,  is  a  continued 
rock  vaflly  high,  and  inacceffible  on  the  fea-fide.  It  has  however  the  grea- 
tefl  town  in  he  Wand,  that  goes  under  the  name  oi  Am-Caprea,  and  is  in 
feveral  places  covered  with  a  very  fruitful  foil.  The  eaflern  end  of  the  Ifle 
rifes  up  in  Precipices  very  near  as  high,  though  not  quite  fo  long,  as  the 
weflern..  Between  thefe  eaflern  and  weflern  mountains  lyes  a  flip  of  lower 
ground,  which  runs  acrofs  the  Ifland,  and  is  one  of  the  pleafantefl  fpots  I  have 
feen.  It  is  hid  with  Vines,  Figs,  Oranges,  Almonds,  Olives,  Myrtles,  and 
fields  of  Corn,  which  look  extremely  frefh  and  beautiful,  and  make  up  the 
mofl  delightful  little  Landskip  imaginable,  when  they  are  furveyed  from  the 
tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Here  flands  the  town  of  Caprea,  the 
Bifliop's  Palace,  and  two  or  three  Convents.  In  the  midfl  of  this  fruitful 
tradl  of  land  rifes  a  hill,  that  was  probably  covered  with  buildings  in  T^ibe- 
nVs  time;  T|;iere  are  flill  feveral  ruins  on  the  fides  of  it,  and  about  the 
top  are  found  two  or  three  dark  galleries,  low  built,  and  covered  with  ma-- 
fon's  work,  though  at  prefenc  they  appear  over-grown  with  grafs.  I  entered, 
one  of  them  that  is  a  hundred  paces,  in  length.    I  obferved,  as  fome  of  the 
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countrymen  were  digging  into  the  fides  of  this  mountain,  that  what  I  took 
for  foHd  earth,   was  only  heaps  of  brick,  flone,  and  other  rubbifn,  skinned 
over  with  a  covering  of  vegetables.     But  the  moft  confiderable  ruine  is  that 
which  flands  on  the  very  extremity  of  the  eaftern  promontory,  where  are  ftill 
fome  apartments  left,  very  high  and  arched  at  top :  I  have  not  indeed  fecn 
the  remains  of  zny  znc'itm  Romati  buildings,  that  have  not  been  roofed  with 
either  vaults  or  arches,     The  rooms  I  am  mentioning   fland  deep   in  the 
earth,  and  have  nothing  like  windows  or  chimneys,  which  makes  me  think 
they  were  formerly  cither  bathing  places  or  refervoirs  of  water.     An  old 
Hermit  lives  at  prefent  among  the  ruines  of  this  Palace,  who  lofl  his  com- 
panion a  few  years  ago  by  a  fall  from  the  precipice.     He  told  me  they  had 
often  found  Medals  and  Pipes  of  lead,  as  they  dug  among  the  rubbifli,  and 
that  not  many  years  ago  they  difcovcred  a  paved  road  running  under  ground, 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  fea-fide,  which  was  afterwards  confirm- 
ed to  me  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  Ifland.    There  is  a  very  noble  profpedt  from 
this  place.     On  the  one  fide  lyes  a  vaft:  extent  of  feas,  that  runs  abroad  fur- 
ther than  the  eye  can  reach.     Juft  oppofite  ftands  the  green  promontory  of 
Surretitutn,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  This 
profpedl,  according  to  Tacitus,  was  more  agreeable  before  the  burning  of  Ve- 
fuvio ;  that  mountain  probably,  which  after  the  firft  eruption  looked  like  a 
great  pile  ofaflies,  was  \n  Tiberius' s  time  fhaded  with  woods  and  vineyards- 
for  I  think  Martial's  Epigram  may  here  ferve  as  a  comment  to  Tacitus. 

Hie  ejl  pampineis  viridis  Vefwvius  iimbris. 

Prefer  at  hic_  niadidos  nobilis  won  lacus. 
Hac  juga  qiiam  Nifee  colles  plus  Bacchus  amavit  : 

Hoc  nuper  Satyri  monte  dedere  choros. 
Hac  Veneris  fedes,  Lacedamone  gratior  illi  j 

Hie  locus  Herculco  nomine  clarus  erat. 
CunSia  jacent  fammis  et  trijli  tnerfa  favilld  : 

Neejuperi  'vellent  hoc  licuifcfibi.  L.  2,  Ep.  105. 

Vefuvio,  cover'd  with  the  fruitful  vine. 
Here  flourifli'd  once,  and  ran  with  floods  of  wine, 
Here  Bacchus  oft  to  the  cool  fliades  retir'd. 
And  his  own  native  Nifa  lefs  admir'd  ; 
Oft  to  the  mountain's  airy  tops  advanc'd. 
The  frisking  Satyrs  on  the  fummets  danc'd^ 
Alcides  here,  here  Veriice  grac'd  the  fliore, 
Nor  lov'd  her  fav'ritc  Lacedamon  more  : 
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Now  piles  of  aflies,  fpreading  all  around, 
In  undiftingufli'd  heaps  deform  the  ground. 
The  Gods  themfelves  the  ruin'd  feats  bemoan, 
And  blame  the  mifchiefs  that  themfelves  have  done. 

This  view  mull  ftill  have  been  more  plcafant,  when  the  whole  bay  was  en- 
compafTed  with  fo  long  a  range  of  buildings,  that  it  appeared  to  thofe,  who 
looked  on  it  at  a  diftance,  but  as  one  continued  city.  On  both  the  fliores 
of  that  fruitful  bottom,  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  are  flill  to  be  feen 
the  marks  of  ancient  edifices  ;  particularly  on  that  which  looks  towards  the 
fouth  there  is  a  little  kind  of  Mole,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  foundation 
of  a  Palace  -^  unlcfs  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  -Pharos  of  Caprea  flood  there, 
which  Statins  takes  notice  of  in  his  Poem  that  invites  his  wife  to  Naples, 
and  is,  I  think,  the  moft  natural  among  the  Sihce^ 

Nee  defunt  varia  circum  obleSlamina  vita, 

Sive  vaporiferas,  hlandijjima  littora,  Bajas, 

Enthea  fatidica  feu  vijere  teSia  Sibylla, 

Duke  Jit,  Iliacoque  jugum  memorabile  remo  r 

Seu  tibi  Bacchei  vineta  madentia  Gauri, 

Teleboumque  domos,  trepidis  ubt  dulcia  nautis 

Lumina  noBivaga  tollit  Tharus  amida  luna, 

Caraque  non  molli  juga  Surrentina  Lyceo.  L.  3^ 

The  blifsful  feats  with  endlefs  pleafures  flow^ 
Whether  to  Baja's  funny  Ihores  you  go. 
And  view  the  fulphur  to  the  baths  convey'd. 
Or  the  dark  Grotte  of  the  prophetick  maid. 
Or  fteep  Mifeno  from  the  'Trojan  nam'd,. 
Or  Gaiirus  for  its  flowing  vintage  fam'd. 
Or  Caprea,  where  the  lanthorn  fix'd  on  high 
Shines  like  a  moon  through  the  benighted  sky. 
While  by  its  beams  the  wary  failor  fteers  : 
Or  where  Surrentum,  clad  in  vines,  appears. 

They  found  in  Ano-Caprea,  fome  years  ago,  a  ftatue  and  a  rich  pavement 
under  ground,  as  they  had  occafioa  to  turn  up  the  earth  that  lay  upon  them. 
One  flill  fees,  on  the  bendings  of  thefe  mountaints,  the  marks  of  feveral  an- 
cient fcales  of  flairs,  by  which  they  ufed  to  afcend  them.  The  whole  Ifland 
is  fo  unequal  that  there  were  but  few  diverfions  to  be  found  in  it  without 
doors,  but  what  recommended  it  mofl  to  Tiberius  was  its  wholefome  air, 
which  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  fummer,  and  its  inacceflible  coafls, 

which 
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which  are  generally  fo  very  fteep,  that  a  handful  of  men  might  defend  them 
againfl  a  powerful  army. 

We  need  not  doubt  but  'Tiberius  had  his  different  refidences,  according  as 
the  feafons  of  the  year,  and  his  different  fets  of  pleafure  required.  Suetonius 
fays,  Duodecim  Villas  totidem  nominibus  ornavit.  The  whole  Ifland  was  pro- 
bably cut  into  feveral  eafie  afcents,  planted  with  variety  of  palaces,  and 
adorned  with  as  great  a  multitude  of  groves  and  gardens  as  the  fituation  of 
the  place  would  fuffer.  The  works  under  ground  were  however  more  extra- 
ordinary than  thofe  above  it ;  for  the  rocks  were  all  undermined  with  high- 
ways, grotto's,  gallaries,  bagnio's,  and  feveral  fubterrancous  retirements,  that 
fuited  with  the  brutal  pleafurcs  of  the  Emperor.  One  would  indeed  very 
much  wonder  to  fee  fuch  fmall  appearances  of  the  many  works  of  art,  that 
were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  this  Ifland,  were  we  not  told  that  the  Ro- 
7)m}is,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  fent  hither  an  army  of  Pioneers  on  purpofe 
todemolifli  the  buildings,  and  deface  the  beauties  of  the  Ifland. 

In   failing  round  Caprea  we  were  entertained  with  many  rude  profpe<5ts 
of  rocks  and  precipices,  that  rife  in  feveral  places  half  a  mile  high  in  per- 
pendicular.    At  the  bottom  of  them  are  caves  and  grotto's,  fonned  by  the 
continual  breaking  of  the  waves  upon  them.     I  entered  one  which  the  in- 
habitants call  Grotto  Ofcuro,  and  after  the  light  of  the  fun  was  a  little  worn  off 
my  Eyes,  could  fee  all  the  parts  of  it  diflindly,  by  a  glimmering  refledlion 
that  played   upon  them  from  the  furface  of  the  water.     The  mouth  is  low 
and  narrow,  bur,  after  having  entered  pretty  far  in,  the  Grotto  opens  it  felf 
on  both  fides  in  an  oval  figure  of  an  hundred  yards  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,    as  we  were  told,  for  it  would  not  have  been  fafe  meafuring  of  it. 
The  roof  is  valted,  and  diftils  frefli  water  from  every  part  of  it,  which  fell 
upon  us  as  faft  as  the  firfl:  droppings  of  a  fhower.     The  Inhabitants  and 
Neapolitans  who  have  heard  of  Tiberius's  Grotto's,  will  have  this  to  be  one 
of  them,  but  there  are  feveral  reafons  that  fliow  it  to  be  natural.     For  bc- 
fides  the  little  ufe  we  can  conceive  of  fuch  a  dark  cavern  of  fait  waters,  there 
are  no  where  any  marks  of  the  chiffel ;  the  fides  are   of  a  foft  mouldering 
ftone,  and  one  fees  many  of  the  like  hollow  fpaces  worn  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  rocks,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  able  to  refift  the  impreffions  of  the  water 
that  beats  againft  them. 

Not  far  from  this  Grotto  lye  the  Sirenum  Scopuli,  which  Virgil  and  Ovid 
mention  in  Mncas's  voyage  ;  they  are  two  or  three  fharp  rocks  that  fland 
about  a  ftone's  throw  from  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Ifland,  and  are  generally 
beaten  by  waves  and  tempeftsj  which  are  much  more  violent  on  the  fouth 
than  on  the  north  of  Caprea^ 

yaj?iqut 
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yamque  adeo  fcopulos  Sirenum  adveSla  fubibat 

Dificiles  quoidam,  multorumque  ojjlbin  albos^ 

Turn  rauca  ajfiduo  long^  fale  faxa  fonabat.  iEn.  ^. 

Glides  by  the  Syrens  cliffs,  a  flielfy  coaft, 

Long  infamous  for  fhips  and  failors  loft, 

And  white  with  bones :  Th'impetuous  ocean  roars, 

And  rocks  rebellow  from  the  founding  fliores.  Dryden. 

I  have  before  faid  that  they  often  find  Medals  in  this  Ifland.  Many  of 
thofe  they  call  the  Spintr'i£y  which  Aretin  has  copyed,  have  been  dug  up 
here.  I  know  none  of  the  Antiquaries  that  have  written  on  this  fubjed;>  and 
find  nothing  fatisfaftory  of  it  where  I  thought  it  moft  likely  to  be  met  with, 
in  Patiiis  edition  of  Suetonius  illuftrated  by  Medals.  Thofe  I  have  converfed 
with  about  it,  are  of  opinion  they  were  made  to  ridicule  the  brutality  of 
Tiberius,  though  I  cannot  but  believe  they  were  ftamped  by  his  order.  They 
are  unqueflionably  antique,  and  no  bigger  than  Medals  of  the  third  magni- 
tude. They  bear  on  one  fide  fome  lewd  invention  of  that  hellifh  focicty 
which  Suetonius  calls  Monjlrofi  concubitus  repertores,  and  on  the  other  the 
number  of  the  Medal.  I  have  feen  of  them  as  high  as  to  twenty.  I  cannot 
think  they  were  made  as  a  jeft  on  the  Emperor,  becaufe  Raillery  on  coins  is 
of  a  modern  date;  I  know  but  two  in  the  Upper  Empire,  befides  the  Spin- 
trice,  that  lye  under  any  fufpicion  of  it.  The  firfl  is  one  of  Marcus  AureliuSy 
where,  in  compliment  to  the  Emperor  and  Emprefs,  they  have  ftamped  on 
the  reverfe  the  figure  of  Venus  carefilng  Mars,  and  endeavouring  to  detain 
him  from  the  wars. 


.  ^oni am  belli  f era  ntanera  Mavon 
Armipotens  regit,  in  gremium  quifape  tuumfi 
Rejicit,  aterno  devinSius  volnere  amoris.  Lucr.  L.  I» 

The  Vtnus  has  Fauftina\  face,  her  lover  is  a  naked  figure  With  a  heli^t 
on  his  head,  and  a  fliield  on  his  arm.  -  ** 
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'tu  fcahie  frueris  jnali  quod  in  agger e  rodit^ 

Qui  tegitur,  parma  et  galea Juv.  Sat.  5. 

This  unluckily  brings  to  mind  Faufiind%  fondnefs  for  the  Gladiator,  and  is 
therefore  interpreted  by  many  as  a  hidden  piece  of  Satyr.  But  befides,  that 
fuch  a  thought  was  inconfiftent  with  the  gravity  of  a  Senate,  how  can  one  ima- 
gine that  the  Fathers  would  have  dared  affront  the  Wife  oi  AurcUus,  and  the: 
Mother  of  Commodus,  or  that  they  could  think  of  giving  offence  to  an  Em- 
prefs  whom  they  afterwards  Deified,  and  to  an  Emperor  that  was  die  dar- 
ling of  the  army  and  people  ? 

The  other  Medal  is  a  golden  one  of  Galliems  preferved  in  the  French 
King's  cabinet;  it  is  infcribed  Galliena  Augufta,  Pax  Ubiquc,  and  was  ftampcd 
at  a  time  when  the  Emperor's  Father  was  in  bondage,  and  the  Empire  torn 
in  pieces  by  feveral  pretenders  to  it.  Yet,  if  one  confiders  the  flrange  ftupidity 
of  this  Emperor,  with  the  fenfelefs  fecurity  which  appears  in  feveral  of  his 
fayings  that  are  flill  left  on  record,  one  may-  very  well  believe  this  coin  was 
of  his  own  invention.  We  may  be  fure,  if  raillery  had  once  entered  the  old 
i?ow««  coins,  we  fliould  have  been  over-ftocked  with  Medals  of  this  nature; 
if  wc  confider  there  were  often  rival  Emperos  proclaimed  at  the  fame  time,, 
who  endeavoured  at  the  lefTenlng  of  each  other's  charader,  and  that  mofl  of 
them  were  fucceeded  by  fuch  as  were  enemies  to  their  predecefTor.  Thefe 
Medals  of  'Tiberius  were  never  current  mony,  but  rather  of  the  nature  of  Me- 
dalions,  which  feem  to  have  been  made  on  purpofe  to  perpetuate  the  difco- 
veries  of  that  infamous  fociety.  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  their  monflrous  in- 
ventions were  regiflered  feveral  ways,  and  preferved  in  the  Emperor's  pri- 
vate apartments.  Cubicula  plurifariam  dijpofita  tabcUis  ac  figillis  lafciviji- 
nmrutn  piBurarum  etfigurarum  adormvit,  Ubrifque  Elepkantidis  inflruxit :  7ie 
cui  in  Opera  cdendd  exemplar  impetrata  Schema  deeffet.  The  Ekphantis  here 
mentioned  is  probably  the  fame  Martial  takes  notice  of  for  her  book  of 
poftures. 

In  Sabellum.. 

Facundos  mi  hi  de  libi  dim/is 

Legifti  nitnium  Sabella  "oerfuSy 

^aks  nee  Didymi  Jciunt  puellce^ 

Nee  mol/es  Elephantidos  libelli. 

Sunt  illic  Venerii  nova  Jigura  : 

^a/es,  &c.  Lib.  12.  Ep.  43. 

Ovid. 
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Oi'td  mentions  the  fame  kind  of  pictures  that  found  a  place  even  In 
Augujlm^  cabinet. 

Scilicet  in  domibus  vejlris,  ut  prifca  virorum 

Artijici  fulgetit  corpora  piSfa  manu ; 
Sic  qua  concubitus  varios  Vcfierifque  Jiguras 

Exprimat,  ejl  aliquo  parva  tabella  loco.  De  Trifl.  Lib.  2. 

There  are  feveral  of  the  Sigilla,  or  Seals,  Suetonius  fpeaks  of,  to  be  met 
with  in  colleftions  of  ancient  hitaglio's. 

But,  I  think,  what  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  thefe  Coins  were  ra- 
ther made  by  the  Emperor's  order,  than  as  a  Satyr  on  him,  is  becaufe  they 
are  now  found  in  the  very  place  that  was  the  fcene  of  thefe  his  unna' 
tural  lufts. 

—  ^lem  rupes  Caprearum  tetra  latebit 


Incejio  pojfejfa  feni  ? CI.  de  410  Conf  Hon. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Capreas  guilty  fhore. 
Polluted  by  the  rank  old  Emperor? 


From  NAPLES  to  ROME,  by  Sea. 

ITook  a  Felucca  at  Naples  to  carry  me  to  Rome,  that  I  might  not  be  forced 
to  run  over  the  fame  fights  a  fecond  time,  and  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  many  things  in  a  road  which  our  voyage-writers  have 
not  fo  particularly  defcribed.  As  in  my  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples 
I  had  Horace  for  my  guide,  fo  I  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  my  voyage,  from 
Naples  to  Rome,  defcribed  by  Virgil.  It  is  indeed  much  cafier  to  trace  out 
the  way  Mneas  took,  than  that  of  Horace,  becaufe  Virgil  has  marked  it  out 
by  Capes,  Iflands,  and  other  parts  of  nature,  which  are  not  fo  fubjcdl  to 
change  or  decay  as  are  towns,  cities,  and  the  works  of  art.  Mount  Paufilypo 
makes  a  beautiful  profpedl  to  thofe  who  pafs  by  it :  At  a  fmall  dlftance  from 
it  lyes  the  little  Ifland  of  Nijida,  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  plantations, 
rifing  one  above  another  in  fo  beautiful  an  order,  that  the  whole  Ifland  looks 
like  a  large  Terrace-Garden.  It  has  two  little  Ports,  and  is  not  at  prefent 
troubled  with  any  of  thofe  noxious  fteams  that  hucan  mentions. 

; Tali 
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Tali  fpir amine  Nefis 


Emittit  Stygium  nebulojis  ai'ra  /axis.  Lib.  6. 

Nejts  high  rocks  fuch  Stygian  air  produce. 
And  the  blue  breathing  peftilence  diffufe. 

From  Niftda  we  rowed  to  cape  Mijhio.  The  extremity  of  this  cape  has 
a  long  cleft  in  it,  which  was  enlarged  and  cut  into  fliape  by  ylgrippa,  who 
made  this  the  great  port  for  the  Roman  fleet  that  ferved  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  as  that  of  Ravenna  held  the  fliips  defigned  for  the  Adriatic  and  Ar- 
chipelago. The  highefl  end  of  this  promontory  rifes  in  the  fafliion  of  a  fepul- 
chre  or  monument  to  thofe  that  furvey  it  from  the  land,  which  perhaps  might 
occafion  VirgiPs  burying  Mifenus  under  it.  I  have  feen  a  grave  Italian 
Author,  who  has  written  a  very  large  book  on  the  Campania  Felice,  that  from 
Virgil's  defcription  of  this  mountain,  concludes  it  was  called  A'erius  before 
Mifenus  had  given  it  a  new  Name. 

At  pirn  Mneas  ingcnti  mole  fepulchrum 

Impofiit,  fiiaque  arma  iiiro  remumque  tubamque 

Monte  Jiib  Aerio,  qui  nunc  Mifenus  ab  illo 

Dicitur,  aternum'^ue  tenet  per  facula  nomen.  I£.n..  L.  6. 

There  are  flill  to  be  feen  a  few  ruins  of  old  Mifenum,  but  the  mofl  cond- 
dcrable  antiquity  of  the  place  is  a  fett  of  galleries  that  are  hewn  into  the  rock, 
and  are  much  more  fpacious  than  the  Pifcina  Mirabilis.  Some  will  have  them 
to  have  been  a  rcfervoir  of  water,  but  others  more  probably  fuppofe  them  to 
have  been  Nero's  baths.  I  lay  the  firft  night  on  the  Ifle  of  Procita,  which  is 
pretty  well  cultivated,  and  contains  about  four  thoufand  inhabitants,  who 
are  all  vaflals  to  the  Marquis  de  Vafo. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  fee  the  Ifle  of  Ifchiay  that  ftajids  further  out 
into  the  fea.  The  ancient  Poets  call  it  Inarime,  and  lay  Typhaus  under  it, 
by  reafon  of  its  eruptions  of  fire.  There  has  been  no  eruption  for  near  thefe 
three  hundred  years.  The  laft  was  veiy  terrible,  and  deftroyed  a  whole  city. 
At  prefent  there  are  fcarce  any  marks  left  of  a  fubterraneous  fire,  for  the  earth 
is  cold,  and  over-run  with  grafs  and  fhrubs,  where  the  rocks  will  fuffer  it- 
There  are  indeed  feveral  little  cracks  in  it,  through  which  there  iffues  a  con- 
ftant  fnioke,  but  'tis  probable  this  arifes  from  the  warm  fprings  that  feed  the 
many  baths  with  which  this  Illand  is  plentifully  flocked.  I  obferved,  about 
one  of  thefe  breathing  pafTages,  a  fpot  of  myrtles  that  flourilh  Avithin  the 
fleam  of  thefe  vapours,  and  have  a  continual  moiflure  hanging  upon  them. 
On  the  fouth  of  Ifchia  lyes  a  round  lake   of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 

Vol.  II.  N  diameter, 
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diameter,  feparate  from  the  fea  by  a  narrow  trad  of  l.and.  It  was  formerly 
a  Roma?i  port.  On  the  north  end  of  the  Illand  ftands  the  town  and  caftle,  on 
an  exceeding  high  rock,  divided  from  the  body  of  the  Idand,  and  inaccefl'ible 
to  an  enemy  on  -ll  fides.  This  Ifland  is  larger,  but  much  more  rocky  and 
barren  than  Vrocita.  Firgll  makes  them  both  fliake  at  the  fall  of  part  of  the 
Mole  oi  Baja,  that  Aoodat  a  few  miles  diftancc  from  them. 

^alis  in  Euboico  Bajariim  littore  quondam 

Saxea  pila  cadit^  magnis  qiiam  molibus  ante 

ConfiruSiam  jaciunt  pelago  :  Sic  ilia  ruinam 

Prona  trahit^  penitufque  vadis  illifa  recumbit ; 

Mifcent  fe  tnaria  et  nigra  attolluntur  arence  : 

Turn  fonitu  Prochita  alfa  tremit,  durumqiie  cubile 

Inarime,  Jovis  Imperii s  impofta  I'yphao.  Mx\.  g. 

Not  with  lefs  ruin  than  the  Bajan  Mole 

(Rais'd  on  the  feas  the  furges  to  control) 

At  once  comes  tumbling  down  the  rocky  wall. 

Prone  to  the  deep  the  ftones  disjointed  fall 

Off  the  vafl  pile  ;  the  fcatter'd  ocean  flies  ; 

Black  fands,  difcolour'd  froth,  and  mingled  mud  arlfe. 

The  frighted  billows  rowl,  and  feek  the  fhores : 

Trembles  high  Prochyta,  and  Ifchia  roars  : 

'Typhceus  roars  beneath,  by  Jove's  command, 

Aflonifli'd  at  the  flaw  that  fhakes  the  land. 

Soon  fhifts  his  weary  fide,   and  fcarce  awake. 

With  wonder  feels  the  weight  prefs  lighter  on  his  back.       Dryden. 

I  do  not  fee  why  Virgil  in  this  noble  comparifon  has  given  the  epithet  of 
alta  to  Procita,  for  it  is  not  only  no  high  Ifland  in  it  felf,  but  is  much  lower 
than  Ifchia,  and  all  the  points  of  land  that  lye  within  its  neighbourhood.  I 
fhould  til  ink  alta  was  joined  adverbially  with  tremit,  did  Virgil  make  ufe  of 
fo  equivocal  a  Syntax.  I  cannot  forbear  inferting  in  this  place,  the  lame 
imitation  Silius  Italicus  has  made  of  the  foregoing  pafl!age. 

Hand  aliter  Jlru£io  I'yrrhena  ad  littora  faxo, 

Piignattira  fretis  fubter  ceecifque  procellis 

Pila  immane  fonans,  impingitur  a^dua  ponto  j 

Immugit  Nereus,  divifaque  ccerula  pulju 

Illijum  accipiunt  irata  fub  aquore  montem  L,  4.' 

^0 
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So  vafl:  a  fragment  of  the  Bajaft  Mole, 
That,  fix'd  amid  the  Tjri'hene  waters,  braves 
The  beating  tempefts  and  infulting  waves, 
Thrown  from  its  bafis  with  a  dreadful  found, 
Dafhes  the  broken  billows  all  around, 
And  with  refiftlefs  force  the  furface  cleaves, 
That  in  its  angry  waves  the  falling  rock  receives. 

The  next  morning  going  to  Ciima  through  a  very  pleafant  path,  by  the 
Mare  Mortuum,  and  the  Eliftan  fields,  we  faw  in  our  way  a  great  many  ruins 
of  fepvilchres,  and  other  ancient  edifices.  Cuma  is  at  prefent  utterly  deftitute 
of  inhabitants,  fo  much  is  it  changed  fmce  Lucan%  time,  if  the  Poem  to 
Fifo  be  liis. 

. Ac'idalid  qua  cnndidit  AUte  muros 

Euboicam  referens  fcecunda  Neapolis  urbem. 

Where  the  fam'd  walls  of  fruitful  Naples  lye, 
That  may  for  multitudes  with  Cumce  vie. 

They  (how  here  the  remains  of  Apollo  s  Temple,  which  all  the  writers  of 
the  antiquities  of  this  place  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  fame  ^;>^// defcribes  in 
his  fixth  /Eneidy  as  built  by  Dcedalus,  and  that  the  very  ftory  which  VirgU 
there  mentions,  was  actually  engraven  on  tlie  front  of  it. 

Redditus  his  prirnum  terris  tibi  Phxbe  facravii 

RemJgiKtn  Alarum,  fofuitque  immania  templa. 

In  for  thus  let  hum  Androgeo,  turn  pendere  pcenas 

Cccropida  jujji,  miferum  !  Septena  quotannis 

Corpora  natorum  :  Jlat  duSlis  fortibus  urna. 

Contra  elata  mart  refpondet  GnoJJia  tellus,  &c.  ^n.  6. 

To  the  Cumean  coaft  at  length  he  came. 
And,  here  alighting,  built  his  coflly  frame 
Infcrib'd  to  Phoebus,  here  he  hung  on  high 
The  ftecrage  of  his  wings  that  cut  the  sky  ; 
Then  o'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  embofs'd 
Androgeo's  death,  and  ofFrings  to  his  ghoft, 
Sev'n  youths  from  Athens  yearly  fent,  to  meet 
The  fate  appointed  by  revengeful  Crete ; 
And  next  to  thofe  the  dreadful  urn  was  plac'd. 
In  which  the  deftin'd  names  by  lots  were  call.  Dryden. 

N  2  Among 
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Among  other  fubterraneous  works  there  is  the  beginnhig  of  a  pafTage, 
which  is  flopped  up  within  lefs  than  a  hundred  yards  of  the  entrance 
by  the  earth  that  is  fallen  into  it.  They  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  the  other 
mouth  of  the  Sibyl's  grotto.  It  lies  indeed  in  the  fame  line  with  the  entrance 
near  the  Avernus,  is  faced  alike  with  the  Opus  Reticulatum,  and  has  ftill.the 
marks  of  chambers  that  have  been  cut  into  the  fides  of  it.  Among  the  ma- 
ny fables  and  conjedlujes  which  have  been  made  on  this  grotto,  I  think  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  it  was  once  inhabited  by  fuch  as  perhaps  thought  it  a 
better  fhelter  againft  the  Sun  than  any  other  kind  of  building,  or  at  leafl  thac 
it  was  made  with  fmaller  trouble  and  expence.  As  for  the  Mofaic  and 
other  works  that  may  be  found  in  it,  they  may  very  well  have  been  added  in 
later  ages,  according  as  they  thought  fit  to  put  the  place  to  different  ufes.  The- 
flory  of  the  Cimtnerians  is  indeed  clogged  with  improbabilities,  as  Strabo  re- 
lates it,  but  it  is  very  likely  there  was  in  it  fome  foundation  of  truth.  Homer's 
defcription  of  the  Cimmerians^  whom  he  places  in  thefe  parts,  anfvyers  very 
well  to  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  a  long  dark  cavern. 

The  gloomy  race,  in  fubterraneous  cells. 

Among  furrounding  fliades  and  darknefs  dwells  : 

Hid  in  th'  unwholfome  covert  of  the  night. 

They  fhun  th'  approaches  of  the  chearful  light : 

The  Sun  ne'er  vifirs  their  obfcure  retreats. 

Nor  when  he  runs  his  courfe,  nor  when  he  fets. 

Unhappy  mortals ! •.  ^djjf.  L.  lo. 

TW  qiioqiie  Uttoribiis  nojiris,  JEne'ia  mitrixy 

Sternum  moriens  famam  Cajeta  dedijii : 

Et  nimc  fervat  honosjedem  tuus,  oJJ'aque  nomen 

He/per  id  in  magna,  Ji  qua  eji  ea  gloria,  Jignat.  JEn.y. 

And  thou,  O  Matron  of  immortal  fame, 

Here  dying,  to  the  fliore  hafl  left  thy  name  : 

Cajeta  flill  the  place  is  call'd  from  thee. 

The  nurfe   of  great  yE«^^/ infancy. 

Here  reft  thy  bones  in  rich  Hefperias  plains  ; 

Thy  name  ('tis  all  a  ghofl  can  have)  remains.  Dryden, 

I  faw  at  Cajeta  the  rock  of  marble,  faid  to  be  cleft  by  an  earthquake  at 
our  Saviour's  death.  There  is  written  over  the  chappel  door,  that  leads  into 
the  crack,  the  words  of  the  Evangelift,  Ecce  terrce-motus  fa5tus  ejl  inagnus, 
I  believe  every  one  who  fees  this  vafl  rent  in  fo  high  a  rock,  and  obferves 
how  exadly  the  convex  parts  of  one  fide  tally  with  the  concave  of  the 

other. 
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other,  mufl  be  fatlsfied  that  it  was  the  efFedl  of  an  earthquake,  though  I  que- 
flion  not  but  it  cither  happened  long  before  the  time  of  the  Latiti  writers, 
or  in  the  darker  ages  fince,  for  otherwife  I  cannot  but  think  they  would  have 
taken  notice  of  its  original.  The  port,  town,  caftle,  and  antiquities  of  this 
place  have  been  often  defcribed. 

We  touched  next  at  Monte  Circeio  which  Homer  calls  Infula  /Eca^  whether 
it  be  that  it  was  formely  an  Ifland,  or  that  the  Greek  failors  of  his  time 
thought  it  fo.  It  is  certain  they  might  eafily  have  been  deceived  by  its  ap- 
pearance, as  being  a  very  high  mountain  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  nar- 
row tra6t  of  earth,  that  is  many  miles  in  length,  and  almoil  of  a  level  with 
the  furface  of  the  water.  The  end  of  this  promontory  is  very  rocky,  and 
mightily  expofed  to  the  winds  and  waves,  which  perhaps  gave  the  firft  rife 
to  the  bowlings  of  Wolves,  and  the  roarings  of  Lions,  that  ufed  to  be  heard 
thence.  This  I  had  a  very  lively  Idea  of,  being  forced  to  lye  under  it  a  whole 
night.  Virgih  defcription  of  JEncas  palling  by  this  coafl:  can  never  be  enough 
admired.  It  is  worth  while  to  obferve  how,  to  heighten  the  horror  of  the 
defcription,  he  has  prepared  the  reader's  mind,  by  the  folemnity  of  C<7;'tY<2's 
funeral,  and  the  dead  flillnefs  of  the  night. 

ylt plus  excquih  /^neas  rite folut'n 

Aggere  compojito  tumuli,  pojlquam  alta  qulcrunt 

Mquora,  tendit  iter  veils,  portumque  rellnqult. 

Adfplrant  aura  In  noSfefn,  ncc  Candida  curfus 

Luna  ncgat :  fplendet  tremulofub  lumlnc  pontus. 

Proxlma  Clrcece  raduntur  llttora  terra  : 

Dives  InacceJJ'os  ubl  foils  filla  lucos 

AJjiduo  refonat  cantu,  teBlfque  fuperbis 

JJrlt  odoratam  noBurna  In  lumlna  cedrum^ 

Arguto  tenues  percurrens  peBlne  tclas : 

Hlnc  exaudlri  gcmltus,  Irceque  leonum 

Vlncla  recufantum,  ct  ferd  fub  noBe  rudcntum  : 

Setlgerlque  fues,  atque  in  prajeplbus  urfi ' 

Savlre,  ac  formce  magnorum  ululare  Inporum  : 

^os  homlnum  ex  facie  Dea  fava  potent Ibus  herbls 

Induerat  Circe  In  vultus  ac  terga  ferarutn. 

^ce  ne  monjira  pll  paterentur  talla  Troes 

Delati  in  partus,  neu  llttora  dlra  fublrent 

Neptujius  ventis  Implevlt  vela  fecundls : 

Atque  fugam  dedit  et  prater  vadafervida  xexlt.  JE^n,  L.  7. 

No\v 
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Now,  when  the  Prince  her  fun'ral  rites  had  paid. 

He  plow'd  the  T'yrrhene  feas  with  fails  dilplay'd. 

From  land  a  gentle  breeze  arofe  by  night  •\ 

Serenely  flione  the  ftars,  the  moon  was  bright,  > 

And  the  fea  trembled  with  her  filver  light.  ^ 

Now  near  the  flielves  of  Circe's  fliores  they  run, 

[Circe  the  rich,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun) 

A  dangerous  coaft :  The  goddefs  waftes  her  days 

In  joyous  fongs,  the  rocks  refound  her  lays : 

In  Ipinning,  or  the  loom,  ilie  fpends  her  night. 

And  cedar  brands  fupply  her  Father's  light. 

From  hence  were  heard,  (rebellowing  to  the  main) 

The  roars  of  Lions  that  refufe  the  chain, 

The  grunts  of  briftled  Boars,  and  groans  of  Bears, 

And  herds  of  howling  Wolves  that  ftun  the  lailor's  ears. 

Thefe  from  their  caverns,  at  the  clofe  of  night, 

Fill  the  fad  Ifle  with  horror  and  affright. 

Darkling  they  mourn  their  fate,  whom  Circe"?,  pow'r, 

(That  watch'd  the  Moon,  and  planetary  hour) 

With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  human  kind 

Had  alter'd,  and  in  brutal  fhapes  confin'd. 

Which  monfters  left  the  'Trojan's  pious  hoft 

Should^  bear,  or  touch  upon  th'  inchanted  coaft; 

Propitious  Neptune  fteer'd  their  courfe  by  night 

With  rifing  gales,  that  fped  their  happy  flight.  Dryden. 

Virgil  calls  this  promontory  Mea  Lifula  Circes  in  the  third  JEneid,  but 
'tis  the  Heroe,  and  not  the  Poet,  that  fpeaks.  It  may  however  be  looked  up- 
on as  an  intimation,  that  he  himfelf  thought  it  an  Ifland  in  Mneas's  time. 
As  for  the  thick  woods,  which  not  only  Virgil  but  Homer  mentions,  in  the 
beautiful  defcription  that  Tlutarch  and  Longinus  have  taken  notice  of,  they 
are  moft  of  them  grubbed  up^mce  the  promontory  has  been  cultivated  and  in- 
habited, though  there  are  ftill  many  ipots  of  it  which  fhow  the  natural  In- 
clination of  the  foil  leans  that  way. 

The  next  place  we  touched  upon  was  Netfuno,  where  we  found  nothing 
remarkable  befides  the  extreme  poverty  and  lazinefs  of  the  inhabitants.  At 
two  miles  diftance  from  it  lye  the  mines  o^  Antiian,  that  are  fpread  over  a 
great  circuit  of  land.  There  are  ftill  left  the  found^itions  of  feveral  build- 
ings, and  what  are  always  the  laft  parts  that  perifti  in  a  ruine,  many  fubtcr- 
raneous  grotto's  and  paffages  of  a  great  length.     The  foundations  of  Nero^ 

port 
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port  arc  fllll  to  be  feen.  It  was  altogether  artificial,  and  compofed  of  huge 
moles  running  round  it,  in  a  kind  of  circular  figure,  exxepr  where  t!ie 
fhips  were  to  enter,  and  had  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  its  fliorteft  di- 
ameter. Though  the  making  of  this  port  mufl  have  coft  prodigious  funis 
of  mony,  we  find  no  Medal  of  it,  and  yet  the  fame  Emperor  has  a  Medal 
flruck  in  his  own  name  for  the  port  of  OJiia,  which  in  reality  was  a  work 
of  his  predecefix)r  Claudius.  The  laft  Pope  was  at  confiderable  charge-  to 
make  a  little  kind  of  harbour  in  this  place,  and  to  convey  freih  water 
to  it,  which  was  one  of  the  artifices  of  the  grand  Duke,  to  divert  his 
Holinefs  from  his  projedl  of  making  Crcita-'veccbia  a  free-port.  There  hcs 
between  Antium  and  Nettuno  a  Cardinal's  J'illa^  which  is  one  of  the  plea- 
fantefl  for  walks,  fountains,  fliades,  and  profpedls,  that  I  ever  faw. 

Antium  was  formerly  famous  for  the  Temple  of  Fortune  that  flood  in  it. 
All  agree  there  were  two  Fortunes  worfliipped  here,  which  Suetonius  calls 
the  Fortunce  Antiates,  and  Martial  the  Sorores  Antii.     Some  are  of  opinion, 
that  by  thefe  two  Goddefles  were  meant  the  two  Nemefes,  one  of  which  rewar- 
ded good  Men,  as  the  other  puniflied  the  wicked.     Fabretti  and  others  arc 
apt  to  believe,  that  by  the  two  Fortunes  were  only  meant  in  general  the  God- 
defs  who  fent  profperity,  or  flie  who  fent  afflictions  to  mankind,  and  produce 
in  their  behalf  an  ancient  monument  found  in  this  very  place,  and  fuper- 
fcribed  Fortunce  Felici,  which  indeed  may  favour  one  opinion  as  well  as  the 
other,  and  fliows  at  leaft  they  are  not  miftaken  in  the  general  fenfe  of  their 
divifion.     I  do  not  know  whether  any  body  has  taken  notice,  that  this  dou- 
ble function  of  the  Goddefs  gives  a  confiderable  light  and  beauty  to  the  Ode 
which  Horace  has  addreffed  to  her.     The  whole  Poem  is  a  prayer  to  For- 
tune, that  flie  would  profper  CaJ'ars  arms,  and  confound  his  enemies,  fothat 
each  of  the  Goddefl"es  has  her  task  alFigned  in  the  Poet's  prayer;  and  we  may 
obferve  the  Invocation  is  divided  between  the  two  Deities,  the  firll:  line  re- 
lating indifferently  to  either.     That  which  I  have  marked  fpeaks  to  the  God- 
defs of  profperity,  or  if  you  pleafe  to  the  Nemefis  of  the  good,  and  the  other 
to  the  Goddefs  of  Adverfity,  or  to  the  Nemejs  of  the  wicked, 

O  Diva  gratum  qua  regis  Antium^ 
Prasfens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 

Mortale  corpus,  vel  fuperboi 

Vertene  funeribus  triumphos  !  ix,c. 

Great  Goddefs,  Antium  %  guardian  power, 
Whofe  force  is  ftrong,  and  qL>  k  to  raife 
The  lowefl  to  the  higheft  place; 

Or 
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Or  ivith  a  -wondrous  fall 
To  l>ring  the  haughty  loivcr. 
And  turn  proud  triumphs  to  afumral,  &c,  Creech. 

If  we  take  tlie  firfl  interpretation  of  tlje  two  Fortunes  for  the  double  Ne~ 
mejis,  the  compliment  to  Cafar  is  the  greater,  and  the  fifth  Stanza  clearer 
than  the  Copimentators  ufually  make  it,  for  the  Clavi  trabales,  cu?iei,  uncus, 
Uquidumque  plumbum^  were  ailually  ufed  in  the  punifhment  of  criminals. 

Our  next  ftage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  'Tiber,  into  which  wc 
entered  with  fome  danger,  the  fea  being  generally  pretty  rough  in  thefe  parts, 
where  the  river  ruflies  into  it.  The  feafon  of  the  year,  the  muddinefs 
of  the  ftream,  with  the  many  green  trees  hanging  over  it,  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  delightful  image  that  Virgil  has  given  us  when  Mneas  took  the  firfl: 
view  of  it, 

Atque  hie  Mneas  ijigentem  ex  aquore  liicum 

ProJ'picit:  hunc  iiiter  fwvio  Tiberijius  amceno 

Vorttcibiis  rapidis  et  multd  favus  arena 

In  mare  proriimpit :  varia  circumque  fupraque 

AJjiicta  ripis  volucres  et  Jiuminis  aheo 

j^thera  }?iulcebant  cantu,  lucoque  volabafif. 

FleSlere  iter  fociis  terraque  advertere  proras 

Imperat,  et  latusfiuvio  fuccedit  opaco.  ^n.  L.  7. 

The  Trojan  from  the  main  beheld  a  wood, 

Which  thick  with  fliades,  and  a  brown  horror  flood: 

Betwixt  the  trees  the  Tiber  took  his  courfe. 

With  whirlpools  dimpled,  and  with  downward  force 

That  drove  the  fand  along,  he  took  his  way, 

And  roU'd  his  yellow  billows  to  the  fea ; 

About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood. 

The  birds  that  haunt  the  borders  of  his  flood, 

That  bath'd  within,  or  bask'd  upon  his  fide. 

To  tuneful  fongs  their  narrow  throats  apply'd. 

The  captain  gives  command,  the  joyful  train 

Glide  through  the  gloomy  fliade,  and  leave  the  main.  Dryden. 

It  is  impoflible  to  learn  from  the  mines  of  the  port  of  OJlia,  what   its 
figure  was  when   it   flood  whole  and  entire.     I   (hall   therefore  fet  down 

the 
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the  Medal,  that  I  have  before  mentioned,    which  reprefents  it  as  it  was 
formerly. 


It  is  worth  while  to  compare  Juvenal's  defcription  of  this  port  with  the 
figure  it  makes  on  tlie  coin. 

Tandem  intrat  pojitas  inclufa  per  aquora  moles, 

T'yrrhenamque  Pbarcn,  porrcBaque  bracbia,  rurfus 

^a  pelago  occurnint  medio  longeque  relinquunt 

It  all  am  :  mnfic  igitur  mirabere  partus 

^os  natura  dedit  — ^ — •  Juv.  Sat.  1 2. 

At  laft  within  the  mighty  Mole  flie  gets, 

Our  'Tyrrhene  Pharos,  that  the  mid  fea  meets 

With  its  embrace,  and  leaves  the  land  behind; 

A  work  fo  wond'rous  Nature  ne'er  defign'd.  Dryd.  Juv. 

The  feas  may  very  properly  be  faid  to  be  enclofed  [Inclufa)  between  the 
two  femicircular  Moles  that  almoft  furround  them.  The  Coloffus,  with  fome- 
thing  like  a  lighted  torch  in  its  hands,  is  probably  the  Pharos  in  the  fecond 
line.  The  two  Moles  that  we  muft  fuppofe  are  joined  to  the  land  behind  the 
Pharos,  are  very  poetically  defcribed  by  the 

PorreSlaque  brachia,  rurfus 
^a  pelago  occurrunt  medio,  longeque  relinquunt 
J  tali  am ■    • 

as  they  retire  from  one  another  in  the  compafs  they  make,  'till  their  two 
ends  almoil  meet  a  fecond  time  in  the  midft  of  the  waters,  where  the  figure 
of  Neptune  fits.  The  Poet's  refledion  on  the  haven  is  veryjufl:,  fince  there 
.  are  few  natural  ports  better  land-locked,  and  clofe'd  on  all  fides  than  this  feems 
to  have  been.  Xhe  figure  of  Neptune  has  a  Rudder  by  him,  to  mark  the 
conveniency  of  the  harbour  for  navigation,  as  he  is  reprefented  himfelf  at  the 
Vol.  II.  O  entrance 
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entrance  of  it,  to  (how  it  flood  in  the  fea.  The  Dolphin  dlftlngulflies  him 
from  a  river  God,  and  figures  out  his  dominion  over  the  feas.  He  holds  the 
fame  fifli  in  his  hand  on  other  Medals.  What  it  means  we  may  learn  from 
the  Greek  Epigram  on  the  figure  of  a  Cupid,  that  had  a  Dolphin  in  one 
hand,  and  a  Flower  in  the  other. 

A  proper  emblem  graces  either  hand. 
In  one  he  holds  the  fea,  in  one  the  land. 
Half  a  day  more  brought  us  to  Rome,  through  a  road  that  is  commonly 
vifited  by  travellers. 


ROME. 

IT  is  <^enerally  obferved,  that  modern  Rome  ftands  higher  than  the  an- 
cient} fome  have  computed  it  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  taking  one 
place  with  another.  The  reafon  given  for  it  is,  that  the  prefent  city 
ftands  upon  the  mines  of  the  former  -,  and  indeed  I  have  often  obferved, 
that  where  any  confiderable  pile  of  building  ftood  anciently  one  ftill  finds  a 
rifing  ground,  or  a  little  kind  of  hill,  which  was  doubtlefs  made  up  out  of  the 
fragments  and  rubbifti  of  the  ruined  edifice.  But  befides  this  particular  caufe, 
we  may  aflign  another  that  has  very  much  contributed  to  the  raifing  the 
fituation  of  feveral  parts  of  Rome:  It  being  certain  the  great  quantities 
of  earth,  that  have  been  waflied  oflf  from  the  hills  by  the  violence  of 
fhowers,  have  had  no  fmall  fhare  in  it.  This  any  one  may  be  fenfible  of 
who  obferves  how  far  feveral  buildings,  that  ftand  near  the  roots  of  moun- 
tains, are  funk  deeper  in  the  earth  than  thofe  that  have  been  on  the  tops 
of  hills,  or  in  open  plains ;  for  which  reafon  the  prefent  face  of  Rome  is 
much  mere  even  and  level  that  it  was  formerly ;  the  fame  caufe  that  has 
raifed  the  lower  grounds  having  contributed  to  fink  thofe  that  were  higher. 

There  are  in  Rome  two  fetts  of  Antiquities,  the  Chriftian  and  the  Hea- 
then. The  former,  though  of  a  frefher  date,  are  fo  embroiled  with  Fable 
and  Legend,  that  one  receives  but  little  fatisfadlion  from  fearching  into 
them.  The  other  give  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  to  fuch  as  have  met  with  them 
before  in  ancient  Authors ;  for  a  man  who  is  in  Rome  can  fcarce  fee  an  obje(Sl« 
that  does  not  call  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  Latin  Poet  or  Hiftorian.  Among 
the  remains  of  Old  Rome,  the  granieur  of  the  Common- wealth  fhows  it  felf 

chiefly 
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chiefly  In  works  that  were  either  neccflary  or  convenient,  fuch  as  Temples, 
High-ways,  Aqueduds,  Walls  and  Bridges  of  the  City.  On  the  contrary, 
the  magnificence  of  Rome,  under  the  Emperors,  is  feen  principally  in  fuch 
works  as  were  rather  for  oftentation  or  luxury,  than  any  real  ufefulnefs  or 
neceflity,  as  in  Baths,  Amphitheaters,  Circus's,  Obelisks,  Triumphal  Pillars, 
Arches  and  Maufoleums;  for  what  they  added  to  the  Aquedudls  was  rather 
to  fupply  their  Baths  and  Naumachias,  and  to  embellilh  the  city  with 
fountains,  than  out  of  any  real  neceflity  there  was  for  them.  Thefe  feveral 
remains  have  been  fo  copioufly  defcribed  by  abundance  of  travellers,  and 
other  writers,  particularly  by  thofe  concerned  in  the  learned  colledtion  of 
Grcevius,  that  it  is  very  difhcult  to  make  any  new  difcoveries  on  fo  beaten  a 
fubjedl.  There  is  however  fo  much  to  be  obferved  in  fo  fpacious  a  field  of 
Antiquities,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  furvey  them  without  taking  new 
hints,  and  raifing  diflferent  refled:ions,  according  as  a  man's  natural  turn  of 
thoughts,  or  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  diredl  him. 

No  part  of  the  Antiquities  of  Ro?}ie  pleafed  mc  fo  much  as  the  ancient 
Statues,  of  which  there  is  flill  an  incredible  variety.  The  workmanfliip  is 
often  the  moft  exquifite  of  any  thing  in  its  kind.  A  man  would  wonder 
how  it  were  poflible  for  fo  much  life  to  enter  into  marble,  as  may  be  dif- 
covered  in  fome  of  the  beft:  of  them  ;  and  even  in  the  meanefl  one  has  the 
fatisfa(ftion  of  feeing  the  faces,  poilures,  airs  and  drefs  of  thofe  that  have 
lived  i^o  many  ages  before  us.  There  is  a  ftrange  refemblance  between  the 
figures  of  the  feveral  heathen  Deities,  and  the  defcriptions  that  the  Latin 
Poets  have  given  us  of  them  ;  but  as  the  firft  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
ancicnter  of  the  two,  I  queftion  not  but  the  Roman  Poets  were  the  copiers 
of  the  Greek  Statuaries.  Though  on  other  occafions  we  often  find  the  Sta- 
tuaries took  their  fubjeds  from  the  Poets.  The  Laocoon  is  too  known  an 
■  inftance  among  many  others  that  are  to  be  met  with  at  Rome.  In  the  Villa 
Aldabrandina  are  the  figures  of  an  old  and  young  man,  engaged  together  at 
the  Cajlus,  who  are  probably  the  Dares  and  Entcllus  of  Virgil;  where  by 
the  way  one  may  obferve  the  make  of  the  ancient  Cccjlus,  that  it  only  con- 
fifted  of  fo  many  large  thongs  about  the  hand,  without  any  thing  like  a 
piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of  them,  as  fome  writers  of  Antiquities  have 
falfely  imagined. 

I  queflion  not  but  many  paflages  in  the  old  Poets  hint  at  feveral  parts  of 
Sculpture,  that  were  in  vogue  in  the  Author's  time,  though  they  are  now 
never  thought  of,  and  that  therefore  fuch  paflages  lofe  much  of  their  beau- 
ty in  the  eye  of  a  modern  reader,  who  does  not  look  upon  them  in  the  fame 
light  with  the  Author's  contemporaries.  I  fliall  only  mention  two  or  three  out 
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of  Juvenaly  that  his  Commentators  have  not  taken  notice  of.    The  firfl 

runs  thus, 

Malta  pudicitia  veteris  -vejligi  a  for/an, 

Aut  all  qua  extiterhit,  etfiib  Jove,  fed  Jove  nondum 

Barbato ■ Sat.  6. 

Some  thin  remains  of  chaftity  appear'd 

Ev'n  under  Jove,  but  Jove  without  a  beard.  Dryden. 

I  appeal  to  any  reader,  if  the  humour  here  would  not  appear  much  more 
natural  and  unforced  to  a  people  that  faw  every  day  fome  or  other  ftatue  of 
this  God  with  a  thick  bufliy  beard,  as  there  are  ftill  many  of  them  extant- 
at  'Rome,  than  it  can  to  us  who  have  no  fuch  Idea  of  him ;  efpecially  if  we 
confider  there  was  in  the  fame  city  a  Temple  dedicated  to  the  young  Jupi- 
ter, called  Templum  Vajovis,  where,  in  all  probability,  there  flood  the  par- 
ticular Statue  of  a  *  Jupiter  Imberbis.  Juvenal,  in  another  place,  makes 
his  flatterer  compare  the  neck  of  one  that  is  but  feebly  built,  to  that  of 
Hercules  holding  up  Ant  am  from  the  earth. 

Et  longum  invalidi  collum  cervicibus  aquat 

Hercules  Antceum  procul  a  tellure  tenentis.  .  Sat,  3 . 

His  long  crane  neck  and  narrow  flaoulders  praife  j 

You'd  think  they  were  defcribing  Hercules 

Lifting  Antceus « — ^ Dryden. 

What  a  ftrained  unnatural  fimilitudc  muffc  this  feem  to  a  modern  reader, 
but  how  full  of  humour,  if  we  fuppofe  it  alludes  to  any  celebrated  ftatues 
of  thefe  two  champions,  that  ftood  perhaps  in  fome  publick  place  or  high- 
way near  i^o/wf?  And  what  makes  it  more  than  probable  there  were  fuch 
ilatues,  we  meet  with  the  figures,  which  Juvenal  here  defcribes,  on  antique 
Intaglio's  and  Medals.     Nay,  Propertiics  has  taken  notice  of  the  very  ftatues. 

i ■'Lu£tantU7n  in  pulvere  figna 

Herculis  Antaique .  Lib.  3 .  Car.  i. 

Antceus  here  and  ilern  Alcides  ftrlve, 

And  both  the  grappling  ftatues  feem  to  live. 

I  cannot  forbear  -obferving  here,  that  the  turn  of  the  neck  and  arms  is 
often  commended  in  the  Latin  Poets  among  the  beauties  of  a  man,  as 
in  Horace  we  find  both  put  together,  in  that  beautiful  defcription  of 
jealoufie. 


♦  Vid.  Ov.  de  faftis,  Lib.  3.  Eel.  7. 
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Dum  tu  Lydia  "Telephi 

Cervicem  rofeam,  et  cerea  'Telepbi 
Laudas  brachia,  i:ce  meum 

Fervens  difficili  bile  tumet  jecur  : 
Tunc  nee  mem  mihi,  nee  eolor-^ 

•Certdfede  vianent :  humor  et  in  genm 
Furtim  labitur,  argiiem 

^.am  lent  is  petiitus  macerer  ignibus. 

While  Te/epbus's  youthful  charms, 
His  rofie  neck,  and  winding  arms. 
With  endlefs  rapture  you  recite, 
And  in  the  tender  name  delight ; 
My  heart,  enrag'd  by  jealous  heats, 
With  numberlefs  refentments  beats : 
From  my  pale  cheeks  the  colour  flies. 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies ; 
By  fits  my  fwelling  grief  appears 
In  rifing  fighs,  and  falling  tears. 
That  fliow  too  well  the  warm  defires. 
The  filent,  How,  coniuming  fires, 
Whicli  on  my  innioft  vitals  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  foul  away. 

This  we  fliould  be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for,  did  we  not  obferve  in  the  old 
Roman  flatues,  that  thefe  two  parts  were  always  bare,  and  expofed  to  view, 
as  much  as  our  hands  and  face  are  at  prefent.  I  cannot  leave  Juvenal  with- 
out taking  notice  that  his 

Ventila  cejlivwn  digltis  fudantibus  aurum 

Nee  Jufferre  queat  major  es  ponder  a  Gemmed.  -jat.  i . 

Charg'd  with  light  fummer  rings  his  fingers  fweat, 

Unable  to  fupport  a  gem  of  weight.  Dry  den. 

was  not  anciently  fo  greatf  an  Hyperbole  as  it  is  now,  for  I  have  feen  old 
Roman  rings  fo  very  thick  about,  and  with  fuch  large  ftones  in  them,  that 
'tis  no  wonder  a  Fop  {hould  reckon  them  a  little  cumberfome  in  the  fummer 
feafon  of  fo  hot  a  climate. 

It  is  certain  that  Satyr  delights  in  fuch  allufions  and  inftances  as  are  ex- 
tremely natural  and  familiar  :  When  therefore  we  fee  any  thing  in  an  old  Sa- 
tyr ill  that  looks  forced  and  pedant  ick,  wc  ought  to  confider  how  k  appeared 
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in  the  time  the  Poet  writ,  and  whether  or  no  there  might  not  be  fome  par- 
ticular circumftances  to  recommend  it  to  the  readers  of  his  own  age,  which 
we  are  now  deprived  of.  One  of  the  fineft  ancient  ftatues  in  Rome  is  a  Me- 
leager  with  a  fpear  in  his  hand,  and  the  head  of  a  wild  Boar  on  one  fide 
of  him.  It  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  as  yellow  as  ivory.  One  meets  with 
many  other  figures  of  Meleager  in  the  ancient  Bajfo  Relievo's,  and  on  the 
fides  of  the  Sarcophagi,  or  funeral  monuments.  Perhaps  it  was  the  arms 
or  device  of  the  old  Roman  hunters;  which  conjedlure  I  have  found  con- 
firmed in  a  paffage  of  Ma?iiliu5,  that  lets  us  know  the  pagan  hunters  had 
Meleager  for  their  patron,  as  the  chriftians  have  their  St.  Hubert,  He  fpeaks 
of  the  conftellation  which  makes  a  good  fports-man. 

.        .  ^ibus  afpiranfibus  orti 

l!e  Meleagre  colunt "-  -  —  Manil.  Lib.  i. 

I  queftion  not  but  this  fets  a  verfe,  in  the  fifth  Satyr  of  Juvenal,  in  a 
much  better  light  than  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  Poet  aims  only  at  the  old 
ftory  of  Meleager,  without  confidering  it  as  fo  very  common  and  familiar  a 
<3n£  among  the  Romans. 

^ .  Flavi  dignusferro  Meleagri 

Spumat  aper  •  Juv.  S.  5. 

A  Boar  intire,  and  worthy  of  the  fword 

Of  Meleager,  fmoaks  upon  the  board.  Mr.  Bowles. 

'  In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  Satyr  Juvenal  asks  his  friend  why  he  looks 
like  Marjya  when  he  was  overcome  ? 

Scire  velim  quare  toties  mihi  Navole  trifiis 

Occurris  fronte  obduBd,  feu  Marfya  viBus  ? 

Tell  me  why  fauntring  thus  from  place  to  place, 

I  meet  thee,  Nevolus,  with  a  clouded  face  ?         Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Some  of  the  Commentators  tell  us,  that  Marfya  was  a  Lawyer  who  had 
loft  his  caufe ;  others  fay  that  this  paffage  alludes  to  the  ftory  of  the  Satire 
Marfyas,  who  contended  with  Apollo  ;  which  I  think  is  more  humorous  than 
the  other,  if  we  confider  there  was  a  famous  ftatue  oi  Apollo  ?itz:xn%  Marfya 
in  the  midft  of  the  Roman  Forum,  as  there  are  ftill  feveral  ancient  ftatues  of 

Rome  on  the  fame  fubjea.  ,      t        1  j  n 

There  is   a  pafTage  in  the  fixth  Satyr  of  Juvenal,  that  I  could  never  tell 

v/lvat  to  make  of,  'till  I  had  got  the  interpretation  of  it  from  one  of  Bellono's 

aixient  Baffo  Relievo's.  , , 

•"  Magnorum. 
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Magnorum  arttficum  frangebat  pocula  milei 

XJt  phaleris  gauderet  equus:  ccelataque  cajji% 

Romuleee  fimulachra  ferce  manfuefcere  jujja 

Imperii  fato,  et  geminos  fub  rupe  ^irinos^ 

Ac  nudam  effigiem  clypeo  fulgentis  et  hajld, 

Pendentifque  Dei,  perituro  ojlenderet  hojli.  Juv.  Sat.  1 1. 

Or  elfe  a  helmet  for  himfelf  he  made, 

Where  various  warlike  figures  were  inlaid: 

The  Roman  Wolf  fuckling  the  twins  was  there, 

And  Mars  himfelf,  arm'd  with  his  fhield  and  fpear, 

Hov'ring  above  his  creft,  did  dreadful  fhow. 

As  threatning  death  to  each  refilling  foe.  Dryden's  jfuvena!. 

•     yuvenal  here  defcribes  the  fimplicity  of  the  old  Roman  foldiers,  and  the 
figures  that  were  generally  engraven  on  their  helmets.     The  firft  of  them 
was  the  Wolf  giving  fuck  to  Romulus  and  Rhemus  :  The  fecond,  which  is  com- 
prehended in  the  two  laft  verfcs,  is  not  fo  intelligible.     Some  of  the  Com- 
mentators tell  us,  that  the  God  here  mentioned  is  Mars,  that  he  comes  to 
fee  his  two  Sons  fucking  the  Wolf,  and  that  the  old  Sculptors  generally  drew 
their  figures  naked,  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of  reprefenting  the 
different  fwelling  of  the  mufcels,  and  the  turns  of  the  body.     But  they  are 
extremely  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  word  Pendcntis ;  fome  fancy 
it  expreffes  only  the  great  cmbofsmcnt  of  the  figure,  others  believe  it  hung 
off  the  helmet  in  Alto  Relievo,  as  in  the  foregoing  tranflation.     Lubin  fup- 
pofes  that  the  God  Mars  was  engraven  on  the  fhield,  and  that  he  is  faid  to  be 
hanging,  becaufe  the  fliield  which  bore  him  hung  on  the  left-llioulder.     One 
of  the  old  Interpreters  is  of  opinion,  that  by  hanging  is  only  meant  a  poflure 
of  bending   forward  to  ilrike   the  enemy.     Another  will  have  it,  that  what- 
ever is  placed  on  the  head  may  be  faid  to  hang,  as  we  call  hanging  gardens, 
fuch  as  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  houfe.     Several  learned  men,  who  like 
none  of  thefe  explications^  believe  there  has  been  a  fault  in  the  tranfcriber, 
and  that  Pcndentis  ought  to  be  Perdentis  ;  but  they  quote  no  manufcript  in 
favour  of  their  conjedlure.     The  Romati  ioldxtrs,  who  were  not  a  little  proud 
of  their  Founder,  and  the  military  genius  of  their  Republick,  ufed  to  bear 
on  their  helmets  the  firfl  hiftory  of  Romulus,    who  was  begot  by  the  God 
of  war,  and  fuckled  by  a  Wolf,     The  figure  of  the  god  was  made  as  if  dc- 
fcending  upon  the  prieflicfs  Ilia,  or  as  others  call  her  Rhea  Silvia.     The  oc- 
cafion  required  his  body  lliould  be  naked^ 
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'JCu  quoqiie  inermis  aras  cum  te  formofa  facer dos 

Cepit :  tit  huic  urbi  femina  7nagna  dares.  Ov.  de  Faf.  L.  3. 

Then  too,  our  mighty  Sire,  thou  ftood'ft  difarm'd. 
When  thy  rapt  foul  the  lovely  prieftefs  charm'd, 
That  Rome's  high  founder  bore • 

thou<yh  on  other  occafions  he  is  drawn,  as  Horace  has  defcribed  him,  Tuni- 
ca cviBum  adamantind.  The  Sculptor  however,  to  diftinguifli  him  from  the 
reft  of  the  gods,  gave  him  what  the  Medallifts  call  his  proper  attributes,  a 
fpcar  in  one  hand,  and  a  fhield  in  the  other.  As  he  was  reprefentod  defcen- 
ding,  his  figure  appeared  fufpended  in  the  air  over  the  Veftal  Virgin,  in 
which  fenfe  the  word  Tendentis  is  extremely  proper  and  poetical.  Befides 
the  antique  Ba[fo  Relievo,  that  made  me  firft  think  of  this  interpretation, 
I  have  fince  met  with  the  fame  figures  on  the  reverfes  of  a  couple  of  anci- 
ent coins,  which  were  ftamped  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  a  compli* 
ment  to  that  Emperor,  whom  for  his  excellent  government  and  condud:  of 
the  city  oi  Rome,  the  Senate  regarded  as  a  fecond  kind  of  founder. 


Ilia  Vejialis  (quid  enim  vet  at  inde  mover i^ 

Sacra  lavaturas  mane  petebat  aquas : 
Feff'a  refedit  humi,  ventofque  accepit  aperto  ■ 
•   PeSiore ;  turhatas  rejiituitque  comas. 
Dum  fedet  -,  umbrofce  falices  valuer efque  canora 

Feceru7it  Jhmnos,  et  leve  murmur  aqua. 
Blanda  quies  vi6lis  fiirtim  fubrepit  ocelli s, 

Et  cadit  a  mento  languida  fadia  manus  ? 
Mars  videt  banc,  vifamque  cupit,  potiturque  cupitd  : 

Et  Jua  divind  furta  fefellit  ope. 
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Somnus  ab'it :  jacet  ilia  gravis,  jam  fci licet  infra 

Vifcera  Romance  conditor  urbis  erat.       Ov.  de  Faft.  Lib.  3.  Eleg.  i. 

As  the  fair  Veftal  to  the  fountain  came, 

( Let  none  be  ftartled  at  a  Veftal's  name) 

Tir'd  with  the  walk,  flie  laid  her  down  to  reft. 

And  to  the  winds  expos'd  her  glowing  breaft 

To  take  the  freflinefs  of  the  morning  air, 

And  gather'd  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair  : 

While  thus  fhe  refted  on  her  arm  reclin'd. 

The  hoary  willows  waving  with  the  wind, 

And  feather'd  choirs  that  warbled  in  the  ihadc, 

And  purling  ftreams  that  through  the  meadow  flray'd. 

In  drowfie  murmurs  luU'd  the  gentle  maid. 

The  God  of  war  beheld  the  Virgin  lye. 

The  God  beheld  her  with  a  lover's  eye. 

And  by  fo  tempting  an  occafion  prefs'd. 

The  beauteous  maid,  whom  he  beheld,  pofTcfs'd  : 

Conceiving  as  (lie  flept,  her  fruitful  womb 

Swell'd  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome. 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  taking  notice  of  a  line  in  Seneca  the 
Tragedian, 

Primus  emergit  fob 

Dcxtrd  fcrocem  cornibus  prcmens  taurum 

Zetus Sen.  OEdip,  Adt.  3 . 

•  Firft  Zetus  rifes  through  the  ground. 
Bending  the  Bull's  tough  neck  with  pain. 
That  toftes  back  his  horns  in  vain. 

I  cannot  doubt  but  the  Poet  had  here  in  view  the  pofture  of  Zetus  in  the 
famous  groupe  of  figures,  which  reprefents  the  two  brothers  binding  Dirce 
to  the  horns  of  a  mad  bull. 

I  could  not  forbear  taking  particular  notice  of  the  feveral  mufical  inftru- 
ments  that  are  to  be  fcen  in  the  hands  of  the  Apollo's,  Mufes,  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
Bacchanals,  and  Shepherds,  which  might  certainly  give  a  great  light  to  the 
difpute  for  preference  between  the  ancient  and  modern  mufick.  It  would 
perhaps  be  no  impertinent  defign  to  take  off  all  their  models  in  wood,  which 
might  not  only  give  us  fome  notion  of  the  ancient  Mufick,  but  help  us  to 
pleafanter  Inftruments  than  are  now  in  ufe.     By  the  appearance  they  make  in 
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marble,  there  is  not  one  String-inftrument  that  feems  comparable  to  our 
Violins,  for  they  are  all  played  on,  either  by  the  bare  fingers,  or  the  Plec- 
trum, fo  that  they  were  incapable  of  adding  any  length  to  their  notes,  or  of 
varying  them  by  thofe  infenfible  fwellings,  and  wearings  away  of  found  upon 
the  fame  ftring,  which  give  fo  wonderful  a  fweetnefs  to  our  modern  mufick. 
Bcfides,  that  the  ftring-inftruments  mufl  have  had  very  low  and  feeble  voices, 
as  may  be  gueffed  from  the  fmall  proportion  of  wood  about  them,  which 
could  not  contain  air  enough  to  render  the  flrokes,  in  any  confiderable  mea- 
fure,  full  and  fonorous.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  make,  not 
only  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  inflruments,  but  even  among  thofe  of  the  fame 
name.  The  S\ri>/ga,  for  example,  has  fometimes  four,  and  fometimes 
more  pipes,  as  high  as  to  twelve.  The  fame  variety  of  firings  may  be  ob- 
ferved  on  their  Harps,  and  of  the  flops  on  their  Tibia,  which  fhows  the  little 
foundation  that  fuch  writers  have  gone  upon,  who  from  a  verfe  perhaps  in 
Virgil's  Eclogues,  or  a  (hort  paffage  in  a  Clqffic  Author,  have  been  fo  very 
nice  in  determining  the  precife  fhape  of  the  ancient  muiical  inftruments, 
with  the  exadl  number  of  their  pipes,  firings  and  flops.  It  is  indeed  the 
ufual  fault  of  the  writers  of  Antiquities,  to  flreighten  and  confine  themfelves 
to  particular  models.  They  are  for  making  a  kind  of  flamp  on  every  thing 
of  the  fame  name,  and  if  they  find  any  thing  like  an  old  defcription  of 
the  fubjed  they  treat  on,  they  take  care  to  regulate  it  on  all  occaiions,  ac- 
cording to  the  figure  it  makes  in  fuch  a  fingle  paffage  :  As  the  learned  Ger- 
man author,  quoted  by  Monfieur  Baudelof,  who  had  probably  never  feen  any 
thing  of  a  Houfliold-God,  more  than  a  Canopns,  affirms  roundly,  that  all 
the  ancient  Lares  were  made  in  the  fafhion  of  a  jug- bottle.  In  fhorr,  the  An-  . 
tiquaries  have  been  guilty  of  the  fame  fault  as  the  Syfleme-writers,  who  are 
for  cramping  their  fubjefts  into  as  narrow  a  fpace  as  they  can,  and  for  redu- 
cing the  whole  extent  of  a  fcience  into  a  few  general  Maxims.  This  a  man 
has  occafion  of  obferving  more  than  once,  in  the  feveral  fragments  of  Anti- 
quity that  are  flill  to  be  feen  in  Rome.  How  many  drefles  are  there  for  each 
particular  Deity  ?  What  a  variety  of  fliapes  in  the  ancient  Urns,  Lamps, 
Lachrymary  veffels,  Priapus's,  Houfhold-Gods,  which  have  fome  of  them 
been  reprefented  under  fuch  a  particular  form,  as  any  one  of  them  has  been 
defcribed  with  in  an  ancient  Author,  and  would  probably  be  all  fo,  were 
they  not  flill  to  be  feen  in  their  own  vindication  ?  Madam  Dacier,  from  fome 
old  cuts  of  Terence,  fancies  that  the  Larva  or  Perfona  of  the  Roman  Adors, 
was  not  only  a  vizard  for  the  face,  but  had  falfe  hair  to  it,  and  came  over  the 
whole  head  like  a  helmet.  Among  all  the  flatues  at  Rome,  I  remember  to 
have  feen  but  two  that  are  the  figures  of  Adors,  which  are  both  in  the  Villa 
Matthei.     One  fees  on  them  the  fafliion  of  the  old  Sock  and  Larva,  the  latter 
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of  which  anfwers  the  defcription  that  is  given  of  it  by  this  learned  Lady, 
though  I  queftion  not  but  feveral  others  were  in  ufe ;  for  I  have  leen  the 
figure  of  Thalia,  the  comic  Mufe,  fometimes  with  an  entire  head-piece  in 
her  hand,  fometimes  with  about  half  the  head,  and  a  little  frizee,  like  9,- 
tower,  running  round  the  eJges  of  the  face,  and  fometimes  with  a  mask  for 
the  face  only,  like  thofe  of  a  modern  make.  Seme  of  the  Italian  Ador? 
wear  at  prefent  thefe  masks  for  the  whole  head.  I  remember  formerly  I  c:  ^.^ 
have  no  notion  of  that  fable  in  PhadruSy  before  I  had  fecn  the  figures  of  tljsl? 
entire  head-pieces. 

Perfo?iam  traglcam  forte  vulpes  viJeraf  : 

O  quanta  Jpecies^^  inquity  cerebrum  non  habet  /  L.  i.  Fab.  7, 

As  wily  Renard  walk'd  the  ftreets  at  night. 
On  a  Tragedian's  mask  he  chanc'd  to  light, 
Turning  it  o'er,  he  mutter'd  with  difdain. 
How  vafl  a  head  is  here  without  a  brain  ! 

I  find  Madam  D^aVr  has  taken  notice  of  this  paflage  in  Tb.^  >    , 
the  fime  occafion  j    but  not  of  the  following  one  in  Martial,  which  ail.i..,. 
the  fame  kind  of  masks. 

Nofi  omnes  fallis,  fcit  te  Profcrpina  cantinty 

Perfonam  capiti  detrahet  ilia  tuo.  L.  3.  Ep.  43. 

Why  fliould'ft:  thou  try  to  hide  thy  felf  in  youth  ? 
Impartial  Proferpine  beholds  the  truth. 
And  laughing  at  fo  fond  and  vain  a  task. 
Will  ftrip  thy  hoary  noddle  of  its  mask. 

In  the  Villa  Bcrghcfc  is  the  Bud  of  a  young  Nero,  which  fliows  us  the  form 
of  an  ancient  Bulla  on  the  breafl,  which  is  neither  like  a  heart,  as  Macrobius 
defcribes  it,  nor  altogether  refembles  that  in  Cardinal  Chigi's  cabinet ;  fo  that 
without  eftabliihing  a  particular  inftance  into  a  general  rule,  we  ought,  in 
fubjedls  of  this  nature,  to  leave  room  for  the  humour  of  the  artill  or  vjrearcr. 
There  are  many  figures  of  Gladiators  at  Rome,  though  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  feen  any   of  the  Retiarius,  the  Saninite,  or  the  antagonift  to  the  Pin* 
jiirapus.     But  what  I  could  not  find  among  the  ftatues,  I  met  with  in  two 
antique  pieces  of  Mofaic,  which  are  in  the  poflefiion  of  a  Cardinal.     The 
Retiarius  is  engaged  with  the  Samnife,  and  has  had  fo  lucky  a  throw,  that 
his  net  covers  the  whole  body  of  his  adverfary  from  head  to  foot,  yet  his  an- 
Tagonift  recovered  himfelf  out  of  the  toiles,  and  was  conqueror,  according 
to  the  infcription.     In  another  piece  is  reprefented  the  combat  of  the  Pinni- 
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rapus,  who  is  armed  like  the  Samnite,  and  not  liice  the  Retiarius,  as  fome 
learned  men  have  fuppofed  :  On  the  helmet  of  his  antagonifl  are  feen  the 
two  Pinna,  that  ftand  up  on  either  fide  like  the  wings  in  the  Petafus  of  a 
Mercury,  but  rife  much  higher,  and  are  more  pointed. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  that  wc  are  better  acquainted 
with,  than  what  relates  to  their  facrifices.  For  as  the  old  Romam  were  very 
much  devoted  to  their  religion,  we  fee  feveral  parts  of  it  entering  their  an- 
cient Baffo  Relievo's,  Statues,  and  Medals,  not  to  mention  their  altars,  tombs, 
monuments,  and  thofe  particular  ornaments  of  Architedure  which  were  bor- 
rowed from  it.  An  heathen  Ritual  could  not  inftrudl  a  man  better  than 
thefe  feveral  pieces  of  Antiquity,  in  the  particular  ceremonies  and  punctilio's 
that  attended  the  different  kinds  of  facrifices.  Yet  there  is  much  greater  va- 
rity  in  the  Make  of  the  facrificing  inflruments,  than  one  finds  in  thofe  who 
have  treated  of  them,  or  have  given  us  their  pidlures.  For  not  to  infifl  toa 
long  on  fuch  a  fubjeft,  I  faw  in  Signior  Antonio  Politi's  coUedlion  a  Paterg. 
without  any  rifing  in  the  middle,  as  it  is  generally  engraven,  and  another 
with  a  handle  to  it,  as  M^cro^m  defcribes  it,  though  it  is  quite  contrary  to  any 
that  I  have  ever  feen  cut  in  marble  ;  and  I  have  obferved  perhaps  feveral  hundreds. 
I  might  here  enlarge  on  the  fliape  of  the  triumphal  chariot,  which  is  diffe- 
rent in  fome  pieces  of  fculpture  from  what  it  appears  in  others  ;  and  on  the 
figure  of  the  Difcics,  that  is  to  be  feen  in  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Cajlor 
at  Don  Livio's,  which  is  perfedly  round,  and  not  oblong,  as  fome  Antiqua- 
ries have  reprefented  it,  nor  has  it  any  thing  like  a  fling  faftened  to  it,  to 
add  force  to  the  tofs. 

Protinus  imprudens,  aSiufqite  ciipidine  lufits 

I'oUere  Teenarides  orbem  properabat 

— : De  Hyacinth!  dilco.  Ov.  Met.  L.  lO. 

Th'  unwary  youth,  impatient  for  the  caf^, 
Went  to  fnatch  up  the  rolling  orb  in  hafte. 

Notwithfi:anding  there  are  fo  great  a  multitude  of  cloathed  flatues  at  Rome, 
r  could  never  difcover  the  feveral  different  i?o/?2rt«  garments,  for 'tis  very  dif^ 
ficult  to  trace  out  the  figure  of  a  veft,  through  all  the  plaits  and  foldings  of 
the  drapery  ;  befides,  that  the  Roman  garments  did  not  differ  from  each  other, 
fo  much  by  the  {hape  as  by  the  embroidery  and  colour,  the  one  of  which 
was  too  nice  for  the  ftatuary's  obfervation,  as  the  other  does  not  lye  within 
the  exprefllon  of  the  chifiTel.  I  obferved,  in  abundance  of  Bas  Reliefs,  thai 
the  CinBus  Gabinus  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  long  garment,  not  unlike  a  furplice, 
■which  would  have  trailed  on  the  ground  had  it  hung  loofc,  and  was  there- 
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fore  gathered  about  the  middle  with  a  girdle.  After  this  It  is  worth  while 
to  read  the  laborious  defcription  that  Ferrarius  has  made  of  it.  CinElm  Ga- 
binus  non  aliud  fuit  quam  cum  toga  lacinia  lavo  brachio  fubduEia  in  tergum 
it  a  rejiciebatiir,  ut  contrail  a  retraheretur  ad  pcBus^  at  que  it  a  innodumnec- 
teretur  ;  qui  nodus  Jive  cinSius  togam  cojitrahebat^  brevioremque  et  JlriBio- 
rem  reddidit.  De  re  Fejliar.  L.  i.  C,  14.  Lipfius's  defcription  of  the  Samnite 
armour  feems  drawn  out  of  the  very  words  of  Livy  ;  yet  not  long  ago  a  fta- 
tue,  which  was  dug  up  at  Rome,  drefled  in  this  kind  of  armour,  gives  a 
much  different  explication  of  Livy  from  what  Lip/ius  has  done.  This  figure 
was  fuperfcribed  BA.  TO.  NI.  from  whence  *  Fabrctti  concludes,  that  it  was 
a  monument  ereded  to  the  gladiator  £^/£?,  who  after  having  fucceeded  in  two 
combats,  was  killed  in  the  third,  and  honourably  interred  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Caracalla.  The  manner  of  punduation  after  each  fyllable  is  to  be 
met  with  in  other  antique  infcriptions.  I  confefs  I  could  never  learn  where 
this  figure  is  now  to  be  feen,  but  I  think  it  may  ferve  as  an  inftance  of  the 
great  uncertainty  of  this  fcience  of  antiquities. 

In  a  palace  of  Prince  Cefarini  I  faw  bufts  of  all  the  Antonine  family, 
which  were  dug  up  about  two  years  fince,  not  far  from  Albano,  in  a  place 
where  is  fuppofed  to  have  flood  a  Villa  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  There  are  the 
heads  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Fauftinas,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,  a 
young  Commodus,  znd  yhwius  Ferus,  all  incomparably  well  cut. 

Though  the  ftatues  that  have  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  old  Romezrc 
already  very  numerous,  there  is  no  queftion  but  poflerity  will  have  the  plea- 
fure  of  feeing  many  noble  pieces  of  fculpture  which  are  ftill  undifcovered 
for  doubtlefs  there  are  greater  treafures  of  this  nature  under  ground,  than 
what  are  yet  brought  to  light.  They  have  often  dug  into  lands  that  are  de- 
fcribed  in  old  Authors,  as  the  places  where  fuch  particular  flatues  or  obe- 
lisks flood,  and  have  feldom  failed  of  fuccefs  in  their  purfuits.  There  are  ftijl 
many  fuch  promifing  fpots  of  ground  that  have  never  been  fearched  into.  A 
great  part  of  the  Palatine  mountain,  for  example,  lyes  untouched,  wliich  was 
formerly  the  feat  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  may  be  prefumed  to  abound, 
with  more  treafures  of  this  nature  than  any  other  part  of  Rome. 

Ecce  Talatino  crevit  reverentia  monti, 
Exultatque  habit aiite  Deo,  potior aque  Delpbis 
Supplicibus  late  populis  oracula  pandit. . 
Non  alium  certe  decuit  rcEloribus  orbis 
EJJe  Larem,  nulloque  magis  fe  colle  potejlas 
JEftimat  et  fummi  fejitit  fajligia  juris, 

*  Vid.  Fabr.  de  Culuinna  Trajani, 
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Attollem  apicem  fnbjeSiis  regia  roftris 

tot  tircum  dehibra  videt,  tantifqite  Deorum 

Cingitur  cxcubiis Claud,  de  Sexto  Confulat.  Honorii. 

The  Palatine,  proud  Rome'i  imperial  feat, 
(An  awful  pile  !)  flsnds  venerably  great: 
Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  come. 
In  fupplicating  crouds  to  learn  their  doom: 
To  Delphi  Icfs  th'  enquiring  worlds  repair, 
Nor  does  a  greater  God  inhabit  there  : 
This  fure  the  pompous  manfion  was  defign'd 
'To  pleafe  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind; 
Interior  temples  rife  on  either  hand, 
And  on  the  borders  of  the  palace  ftand, 
"While  o'er  the  reft  her  head  flie  proudly  rears, 
And  lodg'd  amidfl  her  guardian  Gods  appears. 

But  whether  it  be  that  the  richeft  of  thefe  difcoveries  fall  into  the  Pope's 
hands,  or  for  fome  other  reafon,  it  is  faid  that  the  Prince  Farnefe,  who  is  the 
prefent  owner   of  this  feat,  will  keep  it  from  being  turned   up  'till  he  fees 
one  of  his  own  family  in   the  chair.     There  are  undertakers  in  Roine  who 
often  purchafe  the  digging  of  fields,  gardens,  or  vineyards,  where  they  find 
any  likelihood  of  fucceeding,  and  fomc  have  been  known  to  arrive  at  great 
eflates  by  it.  They  pay  according  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  furface  they  are  to  break 
up,  and  after  having  made  Efi^ays  into  it,  as  they  do  for  coal  in  E?igland,  they 
rake  into  the  moft  promifing  parts  of  it,  though  they  often  find,  to  their  dif- 
appointment,  that  others  have  been  beforehand  with  them.     However  they 
generally  gain  enough  by  the  rubbifh  and  bricks,   which  the  prefent  Archi- 
tedts  value  much  beyond  thofe  of  a  modern  make,  to  defray  the  charges  of 
their  fearch.  I  was  fhown  two  fpaces  of  ground,  where  part  of  AT'^ro's  golden 
houfe  flood,  for  which  the  owner  has  been  offered  an  extraordinary  fum  of 
money.     What  encouraged  the  undertakers   are  feveral   very  ancient  trees 
■which  grow  upon  the  fpot,  from  whence  they  conclude  that  thefe  particular 
tradls  of  ground  mufl  have  lain  untouched  for  fome  ages.    'Tis  pity  there  is 
not  fomething  like  a  publick  rcgifter,  to  preferve  the  memory  of  fuch  flatues, 
as  have  been  found  from   time  to   time,   and  to  mark  the  particular  places 
where  they  have  been  taken  up,  which  would  not  only  prevent  many  fruit- 
lefs  fearches  for  the  future,  but   might  often  give  a  confiderable  light  into 
the  quality  of  the  place,  or  the  defign  of  the  flatue. 

But  the  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treafure,   is  fuppofed  to  be  the  bed 
of  the  Tiber.  We  may  be  fure,  when  the  Romans  lay  under  the  apprehenfions 
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of  feeing  their  city  facked  by  a  barbarous  enemv,  as  they  have  done  more 
than  once,  that  they  would  take  care  to  beftow  fuch  of  their  riches  this  way 
as  could  beft  bear  the  water :  befides  what  the  infolence  of  a  brutilli  Conqueror 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  contributed,  who  had  an  ambition  to  wafteand  deftroy 
all  the  beauties  of  fo  celebrated  a  city.   I  need  not  mention  the  old  common- 
fhore  of  Rome^  which  ran  from  all  parts  of  the  town  with  the  current  and 
violence  of  an  ordinary  river,  nor  the  frequent  Inundations  of  the  Tihery 
which  may  have  fwcpt  away  many  of  the  ornaments  of  irs  banks,  nor  the  fe- 
veral  flatues  that  the  Romam  themfelves  flung  into  if,  when  they  would  re- 
venge themfelves  on  the  memory  of  an  ill  citizen,  a  dead  tyrant,  or  a  dif- 
carded  favourite.     At  Rome  they  have  fo  general  an  opinion  of  the  riches  of 
this  river,  that  the   'Je'Wi  have  formerly  proffered  the  Pope  to  cleanfe  it,  fo 
they  might  have  for  their  pains,  what  they  found  in  the  bofome  of  it.   I  have 
feen  the  valley  near  Ponte  tnoJle,  which  they  propofed  to  faHiion  into  a  new 
channel  for  it,  'till  they  had  cleared  the  old  for  its  reception.  The  Pope  how- 
ever would   not  comply  with  the  propofal,  as  fearing  the  heats  might  ad- 
vance too  far  before  they  had   finiflied  their  work,   and  produce  a  pcllilence 
among  his  people  ;  though  I  do  not  fee  why  fuch  a  defign  might  not  be  ex- 
ecuted now  with  as  little  danger  ^%m  Aiigujius  5  iiwit,  were  there  a&  many 
hands  employed  upon  it.     The  city  oi  Rome  would  receive  a  great  advantage 
from  the  undertaking,  as  it  would  raife  the  banks  and  deepen  the  bed  of  the 
Tiber,  and  by  confcquence  free  them  from  thofe   frequent  Inundations  to 
which  they  are  fo  fubjcdl  at  prefent ;  for  the  channel  of  the  river  is  obferved 
to  be  narrower  within  the  walls,  than  either  below  or  above  them. 

Before  I  quit  this  fubjed  of  the  ftatues,  I  think  it  very  obfcrvable,  that 
among  thofe  which  are  already  found  there  rtiould  be  fo  many  not  only  of 
the  fame  perfons,  but  made  after  the  fame  defign.  One  would  not  indeed 
wonder  to  fee  fevcral  figures  of  particular  Deities  and  Emperors,  who  had  a 
multitude  of  temples  eredted  to  them,  and  had  their  feveral  fees  of  worlhip- 
per  and  admirers.  Thus  Ceres,  the  mofl:  beneficent  and  ufeful  of  the  hea- 
then divinities,  has  more  ftatues  than  any  other  of  the  Gods  or  Goddeffes,  as 
feveral  of  the  Roman  Emperefles  took  a  pleafure  to  be  reprefented  in  her  drefs. 
And  I  believe  one  finds  as  m.iny  figures  of  that  CNxel lent  Emperor  jI/ct/y/^ 
Aurelius,  as  of  all  the  reft  together ;  becaufe  the  Romans  had  fo  great  a  venera- 
tion for  hii- memory,  that  it  grew  into  a  part  of  their  religion  to  preferve  a 
ftatue  of  him  in  almofi  .very  private  family.  But  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that 
fo  many  of  thefe  ftatue  are  cut , after  the  very  fame  model,  and  not  only  of 
thefe,  b'.ir  of  fuch  as  hn.l  no  relation,  either  to  the  interefl  or  devotion  of  the 
owner,  as  the  dying  Cleopatra,  the  Narcijfus,  the  Faune  leaning  againlt  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  the  Boy  with  the  bird  in  his  hand,  the  Leda  and  her  fwan, 
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with  manv  others  of  the  fame  nature?  I  muft  confefs  I  always  look  upon 
figures  of  this  kind,  as  the  copies  of  fome  celebrated  mafter-piece,  and  que- 
ftion  not  but  they  were  famous  originals,  that  gave  rife  to  the  feveral  flatues 
which  we  fee  with  the  fame  air,  pofture,  and  attitudes.  What  confirms  me  in 
this  conjedure,  there  are  many  ancient  ftatues  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the 
Silejius  with  the  young  Bacchus  in  his  arms,  the  Hercules  Farnefe,  the  Anti- 
libus  ,  and  other  beautiful  originals  of  the  ancients,  that  are  already  drawn 
out  of  the  rubbifh,  where  they  lay  concealed  for  fo  many  ages.  Among  the 
reft  I  have  obferved  more  that  are  formed  after  the  defign  of  the  Venus  oi 
Medicis  than  of  any  other,  from  whence  I  believe  one  may  conclude,  that 
it  was  the  moft  celebrated  ftatue  among  the  Ancients,  as  well  as  among  the 
Modems.  It  has  always  beenufual  for  Sculptors  to  work  upon  the  beft  mo- 
dels, as  it  is  for  thofe  that  are  curious  to  have  copies  of  them. 

I  am  apt  to  think  fomething  of  the  fame  account  may  be  given  of  the  re- 
femblance  that  we  meet  with  in  many  of  the  antique  BaJJb  Relievo's.  I  re- 
member I  was  very  well  pleafed  with  the  device  of  one  that  I  met  with  on 
the  tomb  of  a  young  Roman  Lady,  which  had  been  made  for  her  by  her  mo- 
ther. The  Sculptor  had  chofen  the  rape  oi  Rroferpme  for  his  device,  where  in 
one  end  you  might  fee  the  God  of  the  dead  [Pluto)  hurrying  away  a  beautiful 
young  virgin,  {Proferpine)  and  at  the  other  the  grief  and  diftradtion  of  the  mo- 
ther [Ceres)  on  that  occafion.  I  have  fince  obferved  the  fame  device  upon  fe- 
veral Sarcophagi,  that  have  enclofed  the  allies  of  men  or  boys,  maids  or  ma- 
trons j  for  when  the  thought  took,  tho'  at  firft  it  receiv'd  its  rife  from  fuch  a 
particular  occafion  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  ignorance  of  the  Sculptors  applyed 
it  promifcuoufly.  I  know  there  are  Authors  who  difcover  a  myftery  in  this 
device. 

A  man  is  fometimes  furprized  to  find  fo  many  extravagant  fancies  as  are 
scut  on  the  old  Pagan  tombs.   Masks,   hunting-matches,   and  bacchanals  are 
very  common;  fometimes  one  meets  with  a  lewd  figure  of  a  Priapus,  and  in 
the  Villa  Pamphilia  is  feen  a  Satyr  coupling  with  a  Goat.     There  are  how- 
ever many  of  a  more  ferious  nature,  that  fhadow  out  the  exiftence  of  the  Soul 
after  death,  and  the  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality.  I  cannot  leave  the  jB^^o  Re- 
lievo's without  mentioning  one  of  them,  where  the  thought  is  extremely  no- 
ble.    It  is  called  Homers  Apotheofis,  and  confifts  of  a  groupe  of  figures  cut  in 
the  fame  block  of  marble,  and  rifing  one  above  another  by  four  or  five  diffe- 
rent afcents.     Jupiter  fits  at  the  top  of  it  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand, 
and,  in  fuch  a  majefty  as  i2(?/;?t'r  himielf  reprefents  him,  prefides  over  the  ce- 
remony. 

AKQprccTri  xopv(pn  TrohuSeiCS'-S'^    OuAi>ff.7roio. 
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Immediately  beneath  him  are  the  figures  of  the  nine  Mufes,  fuppofed  to 
be  celebrating  the  praifes  of  the  Poet.  Homer  himfelf  is  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  loweft  row,  fitting  in  a  chair  of  ftate,  which  is  fupported  on  each  fide 
by  the  figure  of  a  kneeling  woman.  The  one  holds  a  fword  in  her  hand  to 
reprefent  the  Iliad,  or  adtions  oi  Acbilles,  as  the  other  has  an  Aplujlre  to  re- 
prefent  the  Odyjfy,  or  voyage  of  Vlyjjh,  About  the  Poet's  feet  are  creeping 
a  couple  of  Mice,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Batrachomyomachia.  Behind  the  chair 
Hands  Time,  and  the  Genius  of  the  Earth,  diftinguiflied  by  their  proper  At- 
tributes, and  putting  a  garland  on  the  Poet's  head,  to  intimate  the  mighty  re- 
putation he  has  gained  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  of  the  world.  Before  him 
ftands  an  Altar  with  a  bull  ready  to  be  facrificed  to  the  new  God,  and  behind 
the  vidlim  a  train  of  the  feveral  Virtues  that  are  reprefcnted  in  Homer's 
works,  or  to  be  learnt  out  of  them,  lifting  up  their  hands  in  admiration  of  the 
Poet,  and  in  applaufe-of  the  folemnity.  This  antique  piece  of  fculpture  is  in 
the  pofl'eflion  of  the  Conilable  Colonna,  but  never  lliown  to  thofe  who  fee  the 
Palace,  unlefs  they  particularly  defire  it. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  ancient  coins  which  I  faw  at  Ronh%  I  could  not 
but  take  particular  notice  of  fiich  as  relate  to  any  of  the  buildings  or  flatues 
that  are  flill  extant.  I'hofe  of  the  firfl  kind  have  been  already  publilhed  by 
the  writers  of  the /?o/«d«  Antiquities,  and  may  be  moft:  of  them  met  within  the 
lafl:  edition  of  Doiiatiis,  as  the  pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antonine,  the  arches  of 
Drufus  Gcrmaniciis,  and  Septimitis  Severus,  the  Temples  of  "Jaims,  Concord^ 
Vejla,  Jupiter  tonans,  Apollo  and  Faujiina,  the  Circus  Maximus,  Agonalis,  and 
that  of-  Caracalla^  or,  according  to  Fabretti,  of  Galiemis,  of  Fejpafiatis  Am- 
phitheater, and  Alexander  Severus's  Baths ;  though,  I  muft  confefs,  the  fubjedt 
of  thelafi:  may  be  very  well  doubted  of.  As  for  the  Meta  fudam  and  Po?is 
JElius,  which  have  gained  a  place  among  the  buildings  that  are  now  {landing, 
and  to  be  met  with  on  old  reverfes  of  Medals;  the  coin  that  fliows  the  firft  is 
generally  rcjedied  as  fpurious ;  nor  is  the  other,  though  cited  in  the  laft  edi- 
tion of  Monfieur  Vaillant,  efteemed  more  authentick  by  the  prefent  Roman 
Medalifts,  who  are  certainly  the  moll  skilful  in  the  world,  as  to  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  this  fcience.  I  fliall  clofe  up  this  fet  of  Medals  with  a  very  curious 
one,  as  large  as  a  Medalion,  that  is  fingular  in  its  kind.  On  one  fide  is  the 
head  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  the  reverfe  has  on  it  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  a 
view  of  the  fide  of  the  Palatine  mountain  that  faces  it,  on  which  are  {ten  fe- 
veral edifices,  and  among  the  reft  tlie  famous  Temple  of  Apollo,  that  has  ftill 
a  confiderabl.e  ruin  Handing.  This  Medal  I  faw  in  the  hands  of  Monfeigneur 
IStrozzi,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  that  name,  who  has  many  curiofities  in  his 
pofielTion,  and  is  very  obliging  to  a  ftranger,  who  defires  the  fight  of  them. 
Jt  is  a  furprifing  thing,  that  among  the  great  pieces  of  Architedlure  repre- 
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fenced  on  the  old  coins,  one  can  never  meet  with  the  Pantheon,  the  Maujolaum 
of  Auguftus, Nero's  golden  houfe,  the  Moles  Adriafii,xhtSeptizonium  o(  Severus^ 
the  Baths  of  Dioclejia?!,  &c.  But  fince  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors thus  to  regifter  their  moft  remarkable  buildings,  as  well  as  adlions, 
and  fince  there  are  feveral  in  either  of  thefe  kinds  not  to  be  found  on  Medals, 
more  extraordinary  than  thofe  that  are :  we  may,  I  think,  with  great  reafon 
fufpedt  our  colleftions  of  old  coins  to  be  extremely  deficient,  and  that  thofe 
which  are  already  found  out  fcarce  bear  a  proportion  to  what  are  yet  undif- 
covered.  A  man  takes  a  great  deal  more  pleafure  in  furveying  the  ancient 
Statues,  who  compares  them  with  Medals,  than  it  is  poiTible  for  him  to  do- 
without  fome  little  knowledge  this  way  j  for  thefe  two  arts  illuftrate  each 
other }  and  as  there  are  feveral  particulars  in  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  which 
receive  a  great  light  from  ancient  coins,  fo  would  it  be  impoffible  to  decipher 
the  Faces  of  the  many  flatues  that  are  to  be  feen  at  Rome,  without  fo  uni- 
verfal  a  key  to  them.  It  is  this  that  teaches  to  diflinguifh  the  Kings  and 
Confuls,  Emperors  and  EmperelTes,  the  Deities  and  Virtues,  with  a  thoufand 
other  particulars  relating  to  ftatuary,  and  not  to  be  learnt  by  any  other  means. 
In  the  Villa  Pamphilia  ftands  the  ftatue  of  a  man  in  woman's  cloaths,  which 
the  Antiquaries  do  not  know  what  to  make  of,  and  therefore  pafs-  it  off  for 
an  Hertnaphrodite  ;  but  a  learned  Medallift  in  Rotne  has  lately  fixed  it  to  C/o- 
dius,  who  is  fo  famous  for  having  intruded  into  the  folemnities  of  the  Bona 
Dea  in  a  woman's  habit,  for  one  fees  the  fame  features  and  make  of  face  in 
a  Medal  of  the  Clodian  family. 

I  have  feen  on  coins  the  four  fineft  figures  perhaps  that  are  now  extant  :. 
The  Hercules  Farnefe,  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  the  Apollo  in  the  Behidere,  and 
the  famous  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horfeback.  The  oldeft  Medal  that  the  firft 
appears  upon  is  one  of  Commodus,  the  fecond  on  one  of  Faujlina,  the  third 
on  one  of  Antonhius  Pius,  and  the  laft  on  one  of  Lucius  Verus.  We  may 
conclude,  I  think,  from  hence,  that  thefe  Statues  were  extremely  celebrated 
among  the  old  Rotnans,  or  they  would  never  have  been  honoured  with  a 
place  among  the  Emperor's  coins.  We  may  further  obferve,  that  all  four  of 
them  make  their  firft  appearance  in  the  Antonine  family,  for  which  reafon  I 
am  apt  to  think  they  are  all  of  them  the  produdl  of  that  age.  They  would 
probably  have  been  mentioned  by  Pliny  the  Naturalift,  who  lived  in  the  next 
rei<^n  fave  one  before  Antoniiius  Pius,  had  they  been  made  in  his  time.  As 
for  the  brazen  figure  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horfeback,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
its  being  of  this  age,  though  I  muft  confefs  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the 
Medal  I  cited  reprefents  it.  All  I  can  fay  for  it  is,  that  the  horfe  and  man 
on  the  Medal  are  in  the  fame  pofture  as  they  are  on  the  ftatue,  and  that  there 
is  a  refemblance  of  Marcus  Aurelius'^  face,  for  I  have  feen  this  reverfe  on  a 
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Medalion  of  Don  Ltvio's  cabinet,  and  much  more  diftindlly  ia  another  very 
beautiful  one,  that  is  in  the  hands  of  Signior  Marc.  Antonio.  It  is  generally 
objedled,  that  Lucius  Verus  would  rather  have  placed  the  figure  of  himfelf 
on  horfeback  upon  the  reverfe  of  his  own  coin,  than  the  figure  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  But  it  is  very  well  known  that  an  Emperor  often  ftamped  on  his 
coins  the  face  or  ornaments  of  his  coUegue,  as  an  inftance  of  his  refpe<a:  or 
friendfhip  for  him;  and  we  may  fuppofe  Lucius  Verus  would  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  honour  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  rather  revered  as  his 
father,  than  treated  as  his  partner  in  the  Empire.  The  famous  Antinous  in 
the  Behidere  muft  have  been  made  too  about  this  age,  for  he  dyed  towards 
the  middle  of  Adrian's  reign,  the  immediate  predecefi'or  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
This  entire  figure,  though  not  to  be  found  in  Medals,  may  be  feen  in  feveral 
precious  ftones,  Monfieur  La  Cbaujfe,  the  Author  of  the  Mufaum  Roma- 
num,  fhowed  me  an  Antinous  that  he  has  published  in  his  laft  volume,  cut  in 
a  Cornelian,  which  he  values  at  fifty  piftoles.  It  reprefents  him  in  the  habit 
of  a  Mercury,  and  is  the  fined  Intaglia  that  I  ever  faw. 

Next  to  the  ftatues,  there  is  nothing  in  Rome  more  furprizing  than  that 
amazing  variety  of  ancient  Pillars  of  fo  many  kinds  of  marble.  As  mofl  of 
the  oldllatues  maybe  well  fuppofed  to  have  been  cheaper  to  their  firfl:  owners 
than  they  are  to  a  modern  purchaTer,  feveral  of  the  pillars  are  certainly 
rated  at  a  much  lower  price  at  prefcnt  than  they  were  of  old.  For  not  to  men- 
tion what  a  huge  column  of  Granite^  Serpentine,  or  Porphyry,  muft  have 
coft  in  the  quarry,  or  in  its  carriage  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  we  may  only  con- 
fider  the  great  difficulty  of  hewing  it  into  any  form,  and  of  giving  it  the  due 
turn,  proportion,  and  polirti.  It  is  well  known  how  thefe  forts  of  marble 
refift  the  impreffions  of  fuch  inftruments  as  arc  now  in  ufe.  There  is  in- 
deed a  Milanefe  at  Rome  who  works  in  them,  but  his  advances  are  fo 
very  flow,  that  he  fcarcc  lives  upon  what  he  gains  by  it.  He  (howed 
me  a  piece  of  Porphyry  worked  into  an  ordinary  falver,  which  had  coft  him 
four  months  continual  application,  before  he  could  bring  it  into  that  Form. 
The  ancients  had  probably  fome  fecrct  to  harden  the  edges  of  their  tools, 
without  recurring  to  t'.ofe  extravagant  opinions  of  their  having  an  art  to 
moUifie  the  ftone,  or  that  it  was  naturally  fofter  at  its  firft  cutting  from  the 
rock,  or  what  is  ftill  more  abfurd,  that  it  was  an  artificial  compofition,  and 
not  the  natural  produft  of  Mines  and  Qujirries.  The  moft  valuable  pillars 
about  Rome,  for  the  marble  of  which  they  are  made,  are  the  four  columns 
of  oriental  Jafper  in  St.  Paulinas  chappel  at  St.  Maria  Maggiore j  two  of 
oriental  Granite  in  St.  Pudenziana ;  one  of  tranfparent  oriental  Jafper  in  the 
Vatican  library;  four  of  Nero- Bianco  in  St.  Cecilia  Trans-te'vere;  two  of 
BrocatcUo,  and  two  of  oriental  Agate  in  Don  Livio's  palace ;  two  of  Gial/o 
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Antico  in  St.  John  haieran,  and  two  of  Verdi  Antique  in  the  Villa  'Pamphi- 
lia.     Thefe  are  all  intire  and  folid  pillars,  and  made  of  fuch  kinds  of  marble 
as  are  no  where  to  be  found  but  among  antiquities,  whether  it  be  that  the 
veins  of  it  are  undifcovered,  or  that  they  were  quite  exhaufted  upon  the  an- 
cient buildings.     Among  thefe  old  pillars  I  cannot  forbear  reckoning  a  great 
part  of  an  alabafler  column,  which  was  found  in  the  ruines  of  Lii'ias  Por- 
tico.    It  is  of  the  colour  of  fire,  and  may  be  feen  over  the  high  altar  of 
St.  Maria   in    Campitello^  for   they  have  cut  it  into  two  pieces,  and  fixed  it 
in  the  fhape  of  a  crofs  in  a  hole  of  the  wall  that  was  made  on  purpofe  to 
receive  it;  fo  that  the  light  pafling  through  it  from  without,  makes  it  look, 
to  thofe  who  are  in  the  church,  like  a  huge  tranfparent  crofs  of  amber.     As 
for  the  workmanfliip  of  the  old  Roman  pillars,  A^Ionfieur  Defgodetz,  in  his 
accurate  meafures  of  thefe  ruines,  has  obferved,  that  the  ancients  have  not 
kept  to  the  nicety  of  proportion,  and  the  rules  of  art,  fo  much  as  the  mo- 
derns in  this  particular.     Some,  to  excufe  this  defedl,  lay  the  blame   of  it 
on  the  workmen  of  Egypt,  and  of  other  nations,  who  fent  moll  of  the  an- 
cient pillars  ready  fliaped  to  Rome:  Others   fay  that  the  Ancients,  knowing 
Architedlure  was  chiefly  defigned  to  pleafe  the  eye,  only  took  care  to  avoid 
fuch  difproportions  as  were  grofs  enough  to  be  obferved  by  the  fight,  without 
minding  whether  or  no  they  approached  to  a  mathematical  exadtnefs:  Others 
will  have  it  rather  to  be  an  effedl  of  art,  and  of  what  the  Italians  call  the 
Gufto  grande,  than  of  any  negligence  in  the  Architeaj  for  they  fay  the  An- 
cients always  confidered  the  fituation  of  a  building,  whether  it  were  high  or 
low,  in  an  open  fquare  or  in  a  narrow  ilreet,  and  more  or  lefs  deviated  from 
their  rules  of  art,  to  'comply  with   the  feveral  diftances  and  elevations  from 
which  their  works  were  to  be  regarded.     It  is  faid  there  is  an  Ionic  pillar  in 
the  Santa  Maria  Tranjlevere,  where  the  marks  of  the  compafs   are  ftill  to 
te  feen  on  the  volute,  and  that  Palladia   learnt  from  hence  the  working  of 
that  difficult  problem ;  but  I  never  could  find   time  to  examine  all  the  old 
columns  of  that  church.     Among  the  pillars  I  mull  not  pafs  over  the  two 
nobleft  in  the  world,  thofe  of  Trajan  and  Antonine.     There  could  not  be  a 
more  magnificent  delign  than  that  of  'Traja?is  pillar.     Where  could  an  Em- 
peror's allies  have  been  fo  nobly  lodged,  as   in  tlie  midft  of  his  metropolis, 
and  on  the  top  of  fo  exalted   a  monument,  with  the  greateft  of  his  adlions 
underneath  him  ?  Or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  his  ftatue  was  at  the  top,  his  urn 
at  the  foundation,  and  his  battles  in  the  midft.     The  fculpture  of  it  is  too 
well  known  to  be  here  mentioned.     The  moft  remarkable  piece  in  Anto- 
nine s  pillar  is   the  figure    of  Jupiter   Pliivius,    fending  down   rain  on  the 
fainting  army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  thunderbolts  on  his  enemies,  which 
is  the  greateft  confirmation  poflible  of  the  ftory  of  the  Chriftian  Legion, 
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and  will  be  a  {landing  evidence  for  it,  when  any  paflage  in  an  old  Author 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  forged.  The  figure  that  Jupiter  here  makes  among 
the  clouds,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  paffage  in  the  JE?ieid,  which  gives  juft  fuch 
another  image  of  him.  Firgil's  interpreters  are  certainly  to  blame,  that  fup- 
pofe  it  is  nothing  but  the  air  which  is  here  meant  by  Jupiter. 

^antus  ab  occafu  veniem  pluvialibus  hadis 

Verherat  imher  humum,  quum  multd  grandine  nimbi 

In  vada  pracipitant,  quum  Jupiter  horridas  auftris 

Torquet  inquofam  hye?nem,  et  ccelo  cava  nubila  rumpit.  iEn.  9. 

The  combat  thiclceiis,  like  the  ftorm  that  flies 

From  weflward,  when  the  fliow'ry  Kids  arife  : 

Or  patt'ring  hail  comes  pouring  on  the  main, 

When  Jupiter  defcends  in  harden'd  rain, 

Or  bellowing  clouds  burft  with  a  flormy  found. 

And  with  an  armed  winter  ftrew  the  ground.  Dryden. 

I  have  (ctn  a  Medal  that,  according  to  the'  opinion  of  many  learned 
men,  relates  to  the  fame  flory.  The  Emperor  is  entitled  on  it  Germanicus^ 
(as  it  was  in  the  wars  of  Germany  that  this  clrcumftance  happened)  and  car- 
ries on  the  reverfe  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand ;  for  the  Heathens  attributed 
the  fame  miracle  to  the  piety  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  Chriftians  afcribed 
to  prayers  of  their  Legion.  Fulmen  de  caelo  precibus  fuis  contra  hojiium  ma- 
chinamentum  Marcm  extorfit,  fuis  phivid  impetratd  cian  fiti  laborarent.  Jul. 
Gapit. 

Claudian  takes  notice  of  this  miracle,  and  has  given  the  fame  reafon 
for  it. 

• Ad  templa  'vocatuSy 

Clemens  Marce,  rcdis,  cum  gentibus  undique  cinSfam 

Exuit  Hefperiam  paribus  fortuna  periclis. 

Laus  ibi  nulla  ducuni,  namjlammeus  imber  in  hoftem 

Decidit :  hunc  dorfo  trepidum  fumante  ferebat 

Ambujhsjbnipes ;  hie  tabefcentefolutus 

Subfedit  galea,  liquefaSlaque  fulgure  cufpis 

Canduit,  et  fubitis  fuxere  "oaporibus  enfes. 

I'unc,  contenta  polo,  mortalis  n'efcia  teli 

Pugna  fuit ;  Chaldaa  m  ago  feu  carmina  ritti 

Armavere  Deos ;  feu,  quod  reor,  omne  tonantis 

Qbfequium  Marci  mores  potuere  mereri.  De  Sexto  Conf.  Hon, 

So 
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So  mild  Aurelitn  ro  the  Gods  repaid 

The  grateful  vows  that  in  his  fears  he  made, 

When  Latium  from  unnumber'd  foes  was  freed  : 

Nor  did  he  Then  by  his  own  force  fucceedj 

But  with  defcending  (how'rs  of  brimflone  fir'd. 

The  wild  Barbarian  in  the  florm  expir'd. 

Wrapt  in  devouring  flames  the  horfe-man  rag'd. 

And  fpurr'd  the  fteed  in  equal  flames  engag'd : 

Another  pent  in  his  fcorch'd  armour  glow'd, 

While  from  his  head  the  melting  helmet  flow'd  ; 

Swords  by  the  lightning's  fubrle  force  diftill'd. 

And  the  cold  (heath  with  running  metal  fiU'd  : 

No  human  arm  its  weak  aflifl:ance  brought, 

But  Heav'n,  offended  Heav'n,  the  battel  fought  j 

Whether  dark  magick  and  Chaldean  charms  '. 

Had  fiU'd  the  skies,  and  fet  the  Gods  in  arms  j 

Or  good  Aurelius  (as  I  more  believe) 

Deferv'd  whatever  aid  the  Thunderer  could  give. 

I  do  not  remember  that  M.  Dacier,  among  feveral  quotations  on  this  fub- 
iedl,  in  the  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  has  taken  notice,  either  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  figure  on  the  pillar  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  or  of  the  beautiful 
paffage  I  have  quoted  out  of  Claudian. 

It  is  pity  the  Obelisks  in  Rome  had  not  been  charged  with  feveral  parts 
of  the  Egyptian  hifVories  inftead  of  hieroglyphics,  which  might  have  given 
no  fmall  light  to  the  antiquities  of  that  nation,  which  are  now  quite  funk  out 
of  fight  in  thofe  remoter  ages  of  the  world.  Among  the  triumphal  arches, 
that  of  Confiantine  is  not  only  the  noblefl  of  any  in  Rome,  but  in  the 
world.  I  fearched  narrowly  into  it,  efpecially  among  thofe  additions  of 
fculpture  made  in  the  Emperor's  own  age,  to  fee  if  I  could  find  any  marks 
of  the  apparition,  that  is  faid  to  have  preceded  the  very  vidlory  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  triumphal  arch.  But  there  are  not  the  leafl  traces  of  it 
to  be  met  with,  which  is  not  veryflrange,  if  weconfider  that  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  ornaments  were  taken  from  Trajan  z  arch,  and  fet  up  to  the  new  con- 
queror in  no  fmall  hafte,  by  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  who  were  then 
mofl:  of  them  Heathens.  There  is  however  fomething  in  the  infcription, 
which  is  as  old  as  the  arch  it  felf,  which  feems  to  hint  at  the  Emperor's 
vifion.  Imp.  Caf.  Fl.  Conjlaiitino  maxima  P.  F.  Augujio  S.  P.  ^  R.  quod 
inftindlu  Divinitatis  »;^w//i  magnitudine  cum  exercitu  Juotant  deT^yrannoquam 
M  omni  ejus  faSiione  uno  tempore  jujlis  Rempublicam  ultus  eji  armis  arciim  tri- 
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nmphis  infignem  dicavit.  There  is  no  ftatue  of  this  Emperor  at  Roftie  with 
a  crofs  to  it,  though  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftorians  fay  there  were  many  fuch 
eredled  to  him.  I  have  feen  of  his  Medals  that  were  ftamped  with  it,  and  a 
very  remarkable  one  of  his  fon  Conjlantius,  where  he  is  crown'd  by  a  V'idlory 

on  the  reverfe  with  this  infcription,  /;;  hoc  Signo  Vi^or  en's  vM.     This  tri- 
umphal arch,  and  fome  other  buildings  of  the  fime  age,  fliow  us  that  Ar- 
ehitedlure  held  up  its  head  after  all  the  other  arts  of  defigning  were  in  a  very 
weak  and  languiQiing   condition,  as  it  was  probably  the  iirft  among   them 
that  revived.     If  I  was  furprized  not  to  find  the  Crofs  in  Co?!jian fine's  arch, 
I  was  as  much  difappointed  not  to  fee  the  figure  of  the  temple  of  yerufaletn 
on  that  of  T/>z/;,  where  are  reprefented  the  golden  candleflick,  the  table  of 
fliew-bread,  and  the  x\vtx 'Jordan.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  compofite  pillars 
of  this  arch  were  made  in  imitation  of  the  pillars  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  ob- 
ferve  that  thefe  are  the  moft  ancient  of  any  that  are  found  of  that  order- 
It  is  almoft  impoflible  for  a  man  to  form,  in  his  imagination,  fuch  beau- 
tiful  and  glorious  fcenes,  as  are  to  be  met  with   in  feveral  of   the   Roman 
Churches  and  Chappels;  for  having  fuch  a  prodigious  flock  of  ancient  mar- 
ble within  the  very  city,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  many  different  quarries  in 
the  bowels  of  their  country,  moft  of  their  chappels  are  laid  over  with   fuch 
a  variety  of  incruftations,  as  cannot  poffibly  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.     And  notwithflanding  the  incredible  fums  of  mony  which  have 
been  already  laid  out  this  way,  there  is  flill  the  fame  work  going  forward 
in  other  parts  of  Rome,  the  laft  flill  endeavouring  to  outfliine  thofe  that  went 
before  them.     Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architedure,  are  at  prefent  far  from 
being  in  a  flourifliing    condition,  but  it   is   thought  they   may  all    recover 
themfelves  under  the  prefent  Pontificate,  if  the  wars  and  confufions  of  Italy 
will  give  them  leave.     For  as  the  Pope  is  himfelf  a  mafter  of  polite  learn- 
ing, and  a  great  encourager  of  Arts,  fo  at  Rome  any  of  thefe  Arts  immedi- 
ately thrives  under  the  encouragement  of  the  Prince,  and  may  be  fetched  up 
to  its  perfeftion  in  ten   or  a  dozen  years,  which  is  the  work  of  an  age   or 
two  in  other  countries,  where  they  have  not  fuch  excellent  models  to   form 
themfelves  upon, 

I  fhall  conclude  my  obfervations  on  Rome,  with  a  Letter  of  King  Henry 
the  eighth  to  Ann  of  Bulleyn,  tranfcribed  out  of  the  famous  Manulcript  in 
the  Vatican,  which  the  Billiop  of  Salisbury  afTures  us  is  written  with  the 
King's  own  hand. 

".The  caufe  of  my  writing  at  this  time  is  to  hear  of  your  health  and 
**  profperity,  of  which  I  would  be  as  glad  as  in  manner  of  my  own,  pray- 
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"  ing  God  that  It  he  his  pleafure  to  fend  us  fl^ortly  together,  for  I  pro- 
"  mife  I  long  for  it;  howbeit  I  truft  it  fhall  not  be  long  too,  and  feeing 
"  my  darling  is  abfent  I  can  no  lefs  do  than  fend  her  fome  flefh,  prognofti- 
"  eating  that  hereafter  thou  mufl  have  fome  of  mine,  which,  if  he  pleafe, 
"  I  would  have  now.  As  touching  your  Sifter's  Mother,  I  have  configned 
"  Walter  Weljh  to  write  to  my  Lord  Manivring  my  mind  therein,  whereby 
"  I  truft  he  ihall  not  have  power  to  difleid  her ;  for  furely  whatever  is  faid, 
*'  it  cannot  fo  ftand  with  his  honour,  but  that  he  muft  needs  take  his  natural 
*'  Daughter  in  her  extreme  neceffity.  No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  my 
"  own  darling,  but  that  with  a  whiftle  I  wifli  we  were  together  one  evening; 
"  by  the  hand  of  yours, 

HENRT. 

Thefe  letters  are  always  {hown  to  an  EngliJJoman  that  vifits   the  Vatican 
Library. 


To'wm  "UJithin  the  Neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

I  spent  three  or  four  days  on  Tivoli,  Frefcati,  Talejlrina,  and  Alba- 
no.  In  our  way  to  Tivoli  I  faw  the  Rivulet  of  Salforafa,  formerly 
called  Albula,  and  fmelt  the  ftench  which  arifes  from  its  waters  fome 
time  before  I  faw  them.  Martial  mentions  this  offenfive  fmell  in  an  Epi- 
gram of  the  fourth  book,  as  he  does  the  Rivulet  it  felf  in  the  firft. 

iluodficcce  redolet  laciis  lacuna, 

Crudarum  nehulce  quod  Albularum.     .  L.  4.  Ep.  4. 

The  drying  Marfties  fuch  a  ftench  convey. 
Such  the  rank  fteams  of  reeking  Albula. 

Iter  ad  Herculaa  gelidas  qua  Tiburis  arces, 

€anaque  fulphureis  Albula  fumat  aquis.  L.  i.Ep.  5-, 

As  from  high  Rome  to  'Tivoli  you  go, 
Where  Albula'^,  fulphureous  waters  flow. 

The  little  Lake  that  gives  rife  to  this  river,  with  its  floating  Iflands,  is  one 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  natural  Curiofities  about  Rome.  It  lyes  ip  the 
.very  flat  of  Catnpania,  and  as  it  is  the  drain  of  thefe  parts,  'tis  no  wonder 
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that  It  is  fo  impregnated  with  Sulphur.  It  has  at  bottom  fo  thick  a  fedi- 
ment  of  it,  that  upon  throwing  in  a  ftone  the  water  boils  for  a  confiderable 
time  over  the  place  which  has  been  flirred  up.  At  the  fame  time  are  k.^'d 
little  flakes  of  fcurfe  rifing  up,  that  are  probably  the  pans  which  compofe 
the  Iflands,  for  they  often  mount  of  themfelves,  though  the  water  is  not 
troubled. 

I  queillon  not  but  this  Lake  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
and  that  the  banks  have  grown  over  it  by  degrees,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Iflands  have  been  formed  on  it.     Nor  is  it  improbable  but  that,  in  procefs 
of  time,  the  whole  furface  of  it  may  be  crufled  over,  as  the  Iflands  enlarge 
themfelves,  and  the  banks  clofe  in  upon  them.     All  about  the  Lake,  where 
the  ground  is  dry,  we  found  it  to  be  hollow  by   the  trampling  of  our  horfes 
feet.     I  could  not  difcovcr  the   leaft  traces  of  the   Sibyls  Temple  and  Grove, 
which  ftocd  on  the  borders  of  this  Lake.     T'ivoli  is  feen  at  a  diftance  lying 
along  the  brow  of  a  hill.     Its  fituation  has  given  Horace  occafion  to  call  it 
Tibur  Siipimirti,  as  Virgil  perhaps  for  the  fame  reafon  entitles  it   Siipcrbum. 
The  Villa  de  Medicis   with   its  water-works,  the   Cafcade  of  the  TeveronCt 
and  the  Ruines  of  the  Sibyls  temple  (of  which    Vignola  has  made   a   little 
copy  at  Peters  de  Montorio)  are  defcribed  in  every  Itinerary.     I  muft  confefs  I 
was  mofl:  pleafed  with  a  beautiful  profped:  that  none  of  them  have  mentioned, 
which  lyes  at  about  a  mile  diftance  from  the  town.     It  opens  on  one  fide  in- 
to the   Roman  Campania,  where   the  eye  lofes  it  felf  on  a  fmooth  fpacious 
plain.     On  the  other  fide  is  a  more  broken  and  interrupted  Scene,  made  up 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  inequalities  and  fliadowings,  that  naturally  rife  from 
an  agreeable  mixture  of  hills,  groves  and  vallies.     But  the  mofl  enlivening 
part  of  all  is  the  river  I'everone,  which  you  fee  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's 
diftance  throwing  it  felf  down  a  precipice,  and   falling  by  feveral  Cafcades 
from  one  rock  to  another,  'till  it  gains  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  the 
fight  of  it  would  be  quite  loft,  did  not  it  fometimes  difcover  it  felf  through 
the  breaks  and  openings   of  the   woods  that  grow  about  it.     The  Roman 
Painters  often  work  upon  this  Landskip,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  Horace 
had  his  eye  upon  it  in  thofe  two  or  three  beautiful  touches  which  he  has  given 
us  of  thefe  feats.     The  Teverone  was  formerly  called  the  Anio, 

Me  nee  tarn  patiens  Lacedamon, 
Nee  tarn  Lari£a  percujfit  ca?Jipus  opimtr, 

^am  domus  Albunea  rejonantis, 
Et  prceceps  Anio,  et  Tiburni  lacus^  et  uda 

Mobilibus  pom  aria  rivis.  L.  i.  O.  7. 

Vol.  n.  R  Not 
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Not  fair  Lcir'ijfas  fruitful  fhore. 

Nor  Lacedamon  charms  me  more. 

Than  high  Albuneas  airy  walls 

Refounding  with  her  water-falls. 

And  Tivoli's  delightful  fliades. 

And  Afiio  rolling  in  cafcades. 

That  through  the  flow'ry  meadows  glides. 

And  all  the  beauteous  fcene  divides. 

I  remember  Monfieur  Dncier  explains  mobilibus  by  duSiilibuSy  and  believes 
that  the  word  relates  to  the  Conduits,  Pipes  and  Canals  that  were  made  to 
diftribute  the  waters  up  and  down,  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  owner. 
But  any  one  who  fees  the  Teverone  mufl  be  of  another  opinion,  and  con- 
clude it  to  be  one  of  the  mofl  moveable  rivers  in  the  world,  that  has  its  flream 
broken  by  fuch  a  multitude  of  Cp.fcades,  and  is  fo  often  fliifted  out  of  one 
channel  into  another.  After  a  very  turbulent  and  noifie  courfe  of  feveral 
miles  among  the  rocks  and  mountains,  the  Teverone  falls  into  the  valley  be- 
fore mentioned,  where  it  recovers  its  temper,  as  it  were,  by  little  and  little, 
and  after  many  turnings  and  windings  glides  peaceably  into  the  Tiber.  la 
which  fenfe  we  are  to  underftand  Silius  Italicuss  defcription,  to  give  it  its. 
proper  beauty. 

Sulphur eis  gelidus  qua  ferpit  leniter  undis. 

Ad  genitorem  Anio  labem  fine  murmure  Tibritn. 

Here  the  loud  Anid^  boift'rous  clamours  ceafe. 
That  with  fubmiffive  murmurs  glides  in  peace 
To  his  old  fire  the  Tiber 

At  Frefcati  I  had  the  fatlsfadlon  of  feeing  the  firfl:  sketch  of  Verfailles  m 
the  walks  and  water- works.  The  profpedl  from  it  was  doubtlefs  much  more 
delightful  formerly,  when  the  Campania  was  fet  thick  with  towns,  villas  and 
plantations.  Cicero's  Tufculum  was  at  a  place  called  Grotfo  Ferrate,  about 
two  miles  off  this  town,  though  moft  of  the  modern  writers  have  fixed  it  to 
Frefcati.  Nardini  fays,  there  was  found  among  the  ruines  at  Grotto  Ferrate 
a  piece  of  fculpture  which  Cicero  himfelf  mentions  in  one  of  his  familiar 
Epiftles.     In  going  to  Frefcati  we  had  a  fair  view  of  mount  Algido. 

On  our  way  to  PaUftrina  we  faw  the  lake  Regillus,  famous  for  the  Appa- 
rition of  Cajior  and  Pollux,  who  were  here  ktn  to  give  their  horfes  drink 
after  the  battel  between  the  Romans  and  the  Son-in-law  of  Tarquin.  At  fome 
diftance  from  it  we  had  a  view  of  the  Laciis  Gabinus^  that  is  much  larger 
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than  the  former.     We  left  the  road  for  about  half  a  mile  to  fee  the  fources  of 
a  modern  Aquedudl.  It  is  entertaining  to  obferve  how  the  feveral  little  fprin^s 
and  rills,  that  break  out  of  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  are  gleaned  up,  and 
conveyed  through  little  covered  channels  into  the  main  hollow^  of  the  Aque- 
dudl.     It  was  certainly  very  lucky  for  Rome,  feeing  it  had  occafion  for  fo 
many  Aquedudts,  that  there  chanced  to  be  fuch  a  range  of  mountains  within 
its  neighbourhood.     For  by  this  means  they  could  take  up  their  water  from 
what  height  they  pleafed,  without  the  expence  of  fuch  an  enf^ine  as  that  of 
Marli.     Thus  the  Claiidian  Aquedudl  ran  thhty  eight  miles,  and  funk  after 
the  proportion  of  five  foot  and  a  half  every  mile,  by  the  advantage  only  of  a 
high  fource  and  the  low  fituation  of  Rome.     PaUllrina  Hands  very  high,  like 
moft  other  towns  in  Italy,  for  the  advantage  of  the  cool  breezes,  for  which 
reafon  Virgil  calls  it  altum,  and  Horace,  frigidum  Prceucjie.     Statius  calls  it 
Tratiejle  Jdcrum,  becaufe  of  the  famous  temple  of  Fortune  that  flood  in  it. 
There  are  flill  great  pillars  of  Granite,  and  other  fragments  of  this  ancient 
temple.     But  the  molT:  confiderable  remnant  of  it  is  a  very  beautiful  M)/2?/<: 
pavement,  the  finefl  I  have  ever  feen  in  marble.     The  parts  are  fo  well  join- 
ed together,  that  the  whole  piece  looks  like  a  continued  pidlure.     There  arc 
in  it  the  figures  of  a  Rhinoceros,  of  Elephants,  and  of  feveral  other  animals 
with  little  landskips  which  look  very  lively  and  well  painted,  though  they  are 
made  out  of  the  natural  colours  and  fliadows  of  the  marble.     I  do  not  re^ 
member   ever  to  have   met  with  an  old  Roman  Mofaic,  compofed  of  little 
pieces  of  clay  half  vitrified,  and  prepared  at  the  glafs-houfes,  which  the  Ita- 
Ham  call  Smalt e.     Thefe  are  much  in  ufe  at  prefent,  and  may  be  made  of 
what  colour  and  figure  the  work-man  pleafes,  which  is  a  modern  improve- 
ment of  the  art,  and  enables  thofe  who  arc  imployed  in  it  to  make  much 
finer  pieces  of  Mofaic  than  they  'did  formerly. 

In  our  excurfion  to  Albano  we  went  as  far  as  Nemi,  that  takes  it  name 
from  the  Ncmus  Diana.  The  whole  country  thereabouts  is  ftill  over-run 
with  woods  and  thickets.  The  Lake  of  Nemi  lyes  in  a  very  deep  bottom  fb 
furrounded  on  all  fides  with  mountains  and  groves,  that  the  furface  of 
it  is  never  ruffled  with  the  leaft  breath  of  wind,  which  perhaps,  together 
with  the  clearnef?  of  it  waters,  gave  it  formerly  the  name  of  Dianas  looking- 
glafs. 

Spcculumque  Diana.  Vire. 

Prince  Cafarini  has  a  palace  at  Jenfano,  very  near  Nemi,  in  a  pleafant  fitu- 
ation, and  fet  off  with  many  beautiful  walks.  In  our  return  from  'Jenfano  to 
Albano  we  pafTed  througli  la  Ricca,  the  Aricia  of  the  ancients,  Horaces  firfl 
ftage  from  Rome  to  BrunJiJi.     There  is  nothing  at  Albano  fb  remarkable  as 
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the  profpe£l  from  the  Capuci?is  garden,  which  for  the  extent  and  variety  of 
pleafing  incidents  is,  I  think,  the  mofl  delightful  one  that  I  ever  faw.  It 
takes  in  the  whole  Campania,  and  terminates  in  a  full  view  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. You  have  a  fight  at  the  fame  time  of  the  Alban  lake,  which  lyes 
juft  by  in  an  oval  figure  of  about  feven  miles  round,  and,  by  reafon  of  the  con- 
tinued circuit  of  high  mountains  that  encompafs  it,  looks  like  the  Area  of 
fome  vaft  Amphitheater.  This,  together  with  the  feveral  green  hills  and  na- 
ked rocks  within  the  neighbourhood,  makes  the  mofl  agreeable  confulion 
imaginable.  Albano  keeps  up  it  credit  flill  for  Wine,  which  perhaps  would 
be  as  good  as  it  was  anciently,  did  they  preferve  it  to  as  great  an  age  ;  but  as 
for  Olives  there  are  now  very  few  here,  though  they  are  in  great  plenty  ac 
Tholi, 

' '  Albani  pr  eft  of  a  feneSlus.  Ju  v.  Sat.  13. 

Cras  bibet  Albanis  aliqiiid  de  montibus  aut  de 

Setinis,  cujus  patriam  titulumque  feneclus 

Delevit  mult  a  veteris  fuligine  tefia.  Id.  Sat.  5. 

Perhaps  to-morrow  he  may  change  his  wine. 

And  drink  old  fparkling  Alban,  or  Setine.  ^ 

Whofe  title,  and  v/hofe  age,  with  mould  o'er-grown. 

The  good  old  cask  for  ever  keeps  unknown.  Mr.  Bowles. 

Palladia  feu  collibus  uteris  Alba.  Mar.  L.  5.  E.  r. 

Albana Oliva.  Id.  L.  9.  E.  16. 

The  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter  were  all  of  them  formerly  the  cool 
retirements  of  the  Romans,  where  they  ufed  to  hide  themfelves  among  the 
woods  and  mountains,  during  the  exceffive  heats  of  their  fummer  j  as  Baja 
was  the  general  winter  rendezvous. 

Jam  terras  'volucremque  polum  fuga  'ueris  aquofi 

Laxat,  et  Icariis  caelum  latratibus  urit. 

Ardua  jam  denfa  rarefcunt  moenia  Roma : 

Hos  Pranefie  facrum,  nemus  hos  glaciate  Dian^e, 

Algidus  aut  barrens,  aut  Tufcula  protegit  Umbrae 

Tiburis  hi  lucos,  Anienaque  frigcra  captant.  ^  Sil.  4.  r. 

Albanos  quoque  Tufcuhfque  colles 

Et  quodcu?ique  jacet  fub  urbe  frigus. 

Fidenas  veteres,  hrevefque  RubraSy 

Et  quod  Virgineo  cruore  gaudet 

Anna  pomiferum  nemus  'Perennte.  Mar  L.  i.  E.  123. 

AH 
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All  fliun  the  raging  Dog-flar's  fultry  heaf. 
And  from  the  half-unpeopled  town  retreat : 
Some  hid  in  Nemi's  gloomy  forefts  lye, 
To  Palejirina  fome  for  ihelter  fly  j 
Others  to  catch  the  breeze  of  breathing  air. 
To  Tufculun  or  Algido  repair ; 
'  Or  in  moifl  Ttvo/i's  retirements  find 

A  cooling  fhade,  and  a  refrefliing  wind. 

On  the  contrary,  at  prefent,  Roftie  is  never  fuller  of  Nobility  than  in  fum- 
mer  time  ;  for  the  country  towns  are  fo  infefted  with  unwholefome  vapours, 
that  they  dare  not  trufl  themfelves  in  them  while  the  heats  laft.  There  is 
no  queftion  but  the  air  of  the  Campania  would  be  now  as  healthful  as  it  was 
formerly,  were  there  as  many  fires  burning  in  it,  and  as  many  Inhabitants 
to  manure  the  foil.  Leaving  Rome  about  the  latter  end  of  06iober,  in  my 
way  to  Sienna,  I  lay  the  firft  night  at  a  little  village  in  the  territories  of  the 
ancient  Feii. 

Hac  turn  nomina  erant,  nunc  funtfme  nomine  Campi. 

The  ruines  of  their  capital  city  are  at  prefent  fo  far  loft,  that  the  Geo- 
graphers are  not  able  to  determine  exadly  the  place  where  they  once  flood : 
So  literally  is  that  noble  prophecy  of  Lucan  fulfilled,  of  this  and  other  places 
of  Latium. 


Gentes  Man  ijle  futuras 


Obruet,  et  populos  avi  venientis  in  orbetn 
Erepto  nataJe  feret,  tunc  omne  Latinum 
Fabula  nomen  erit :  Gabios,  Veiofque,  Coratnque, 
Pulvere  vix  teBa  poterunt  monjirare  ruina^ 
Albaiiofque  lares,  Laurentinofque  penates 
Rus  vacuum,  quod  non  habit  et  nifi  noSfe  coaSid 
Livitus _— 

Succeeding  nations  by  the  fword  (hall  die. 
And  fwallow'd  up  in  dark,  oblivion  lye  : 
Almighty  Latium  with  her  cities  crown'd. 
Shall  like  an  antiquated  fable  found  ; 
The  Veian  and  the  Gabian  tow'rs  fliall  fall. 
And  one  promifcuous  ruinc  cover  all. 
Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  ftone  betray 
The  place  where  once  the  very  ruines  lay  : 


L.7. 
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High  Albas  walls,  and  the  Lavinian  ftrand, 
(A  lonely  defarr,  and  an  empty  land) 
Shall  fcarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  refl", 
A  fingle  houfe  to  their  benighted  gueft. 

We  here  faw  the  Lake  Bacca,  that  gives  rife  to  the  Cremera,  on  vvhofe 
banks  the  Fabii  were  flain. 

Tercentum  numerabat  avos,  quos  turbine  Mariis, 

AbJluVit  una  dies,  cum  fors  non  aqua  labor i 

'Patricio  Cremera  tnaeulavit  fatiguine  nipas,  SiLIt.L.  I, 

Fabius  a  num'rous  anceftry  could  tell, 
Three  hundred  Heroes  that  in  battel  fell, 
Near  the  fam'd  Cremera's  difaft'rous  flood. 
That  ran  polluted  with  Patrician  blood. 

We  faw  afterwards,  in  the  progrefs  of  our  voyage,  the  Lakes  of  Fico  and 
Bolfcna.  The  laft  is  reckoned  one  and  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  plen- 
tifully ftocked  with  fifh  and  fowl.  There  are  in  it  a  couple  of  Illands,  that 
are  perhaps  the  two  floating  Ifles  mentioned  by  Pliny,  with  that  improbable 
cireumftance  of  their  appearing  ibmetimes  like  a  circle,  fometimes  like  a  tri- 
angle, but  never  like  a  quadrangle.  It  is  eafie  enough  to  conceive  how  they 
might  become  fixed,  though  they  once  floated  ;  and  it  is  not  very  credible, 
that  the  Naturalift  could  be  deceived  in  his  account  of  a  place  that  lay,  as  it 
were,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  At  one  end  of  this  Lake  ftands  Mon- 
tefiafcofie,  the  habitation  of  Virgil's  Mqui  Falifci,  lEn.  7.  and  on  the  fide  of 
it  the  town  of  the  Volfmians,  now  called  Bolfena. 

Aut  pojitis  nemorofa  inter  juga  Volfiniis.  Juv.  Sat.  3. 

,. Voljinimn  flood 

Cover'd  with  mountains,  and  enclos'd  with  wood. 

I.  faw  in  the  church-yard  of  Bolfena  an  antique  funeral  monument  (of  that 
kind  which  they  called  a  Sarcophagus)  very  entire,  and  what  is  particular, 
ene;raven  on  all  fides  with  a  curious  repre  fen  cat  ion  of  a  Bacchanal.     Had  the 
Inhabitants  cbferved  a  couple  of  lewd  figures  at  one  end  of  it,  they  would 
not  have  thought  it  a  proper  ornament  for  the  place  v/here  it  now  ftands.  Af- 
ter having  travelled  hence  to  Aquapendente,  that  ftands  in  a  wonderful  plea- 
fant  fituation,  we  came  to  the  little  Brook  which  feparates  the  Pope's  domi- 
nions from  the  Great  Duke's.     The  frontier  caftle  of  Radicofani  is  feated  on 
the  higheft  mountain  in  the  country,  and  is  as  well  fortified  as  the  fituation 
of  the  place  will  permit.    We  here  found  the  natural  face  of  the  country  quite 

changed 
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changed  from  what  we  had  been  entertained  with  in  the  Pope's  dominions. 
For  inftead  of  the  many  beautiful  fcenes  of  green  mountains  and  fruitful 
vallies,  that  we  had  been  prefented  with  for  fome  days  before,  we  faw  now 
nothing  but  a  wild  naked  profpcd:  of  rocks  and  hills,  worn  on  all  fides  with 
gutters  and  channels,  and  not  a  tree  or  fhrub  to  be  met  with  in  a  vaft  circuit 
of  feveral  miles.  This  favage  profpedt  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Italia?!  pro- 
verb, that  The  Pope  has  thejiep^  and  the  Great  Duke  the  bones  of  Italy.  A- 
mong  a  large  extent  of  thefe  barren  mountains  I  faw  hut  a  fingle  fpot  that 
was  cultivated,  on  which  there  flood  a  Convent. 
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SIENNA  ftands  high,  and  is  adorned  with  a  great  many  towers  of  brick, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  common-wealth  were  eredled  to  fuch  of  the 
members  as  had  done  any  confiderable  fcrvicE  to  their  country.  Thcfe 
towers  gave  us  a  fight  of  the  town  a  great  while  before  we  entered  it.  Tiierc 
is  nothing  in  this  city  fo  extraordinary  as  the  Cathedral,  which  a  man  may 
view  with  pleafure  after  he  has  feen  St.  'Peters,  though  it  is  quite  of  another 
make,  and  ca-n  only  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mailer-pieces  of  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecfturc.  When  a  man  fees  the  prodigious  pains  and  expence,  that  our 
fore-fathers  have  been  at  in  thefe  barbarous  buildings,  one  cannot  but  fancy 
to  himfelf  what  miracles  of  Architedture  they  would  have  left  us,  had  they 
been  only  intruded  in  the  right  way  ;  for  when  the  devotion  of  thofe 
ages  was  much  warmer  than  that  of  the  prefent,  and  the  riches  of  the  people 
much  more  at  the  difpofal  of  the  Pricfls,  there  was  fo  much  money  con- 
fumed  on  thefe  Gothic  Cathedrals,  as  would  have  finifhed  a  greater  variety  of 
noble  buildings,  than  have  been  raifed  either  before  or  fince  that  time. 

One  would  wonder  to  fee  the  vafl  labour  that  has  been  laid  out  on  this 
fingle  Cathedral.  The  very  fpouts  are  loaden  with  ornaments ;  the  windows 
are  formed  like  fo  many  fcenes  of  perfpedtive,  with  a  mukitude  of  little  pil- 
lars retiring  one  behind  another  ;  the  great  columns  are  finely  engraven  with 
fruits  and  foliage  that  run  twilling  about  them  from  the  very  top  to  the  bot- 
tom J  the  whole  body  of  the  church  is  chequered  with  different  lays  of  white 
and  black  marble  ;  the  pavement  curioufly  cut  out  in  defigns  and  Scripture- 
llories ;  and  the  front  covered  with  fuch  a  variety  of  figures,  and  over-run 
with  fo  many  little  mazes  and  labyrinths  of  Sculpture  ;  that  nothing  in  the 
world  can  make  a  prettier  fliow  to  thole  who  prefer  falfe  beauties,  and  af- 
fedled  ornaments,   to  a  noble  and  majellick  iinaplicity.     Over-againll  this 

church 
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church  {lands  a  large  Hofpital,  ereded  by  a  Shooe-maker  who  has  been 
Beatified,  though  never  Sainte'd.  There  ftands  a  figure  of  him  fuperfcri- 
bed,  Sutor  ultra  Crepidam.  I  fhall  fpeak  nothing  of  the  extent  of  this 
city,  the  cleanlinefs  of  its  flreets,  nor  the  beauty  of  its  piazza,  v/hich  fo 
many  travellers  have  defcribed.  As  this  is  the  laft  Republick  that  fell  un- 
der the  fubjedtion  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  fo  is  it  flill  fuppofed  to  retain 
many  hankerings  after  its  ancient  liberty  :  For  this  reafon,  when  the  Keys 
and  Pageants  of  the  Duke's  towns  and  governments  pafs  in  procellion  before 
him,  on  St.  'John  Baptift's  day,  I  was  told  that  Sienna  comes  in  the  rear  of 
his  dominions,  and  is  puOied  forward  by  thofe  who  follow,  to  fliow  the  re- 
ludtancy  it  has  to  appear  in  fuch  a  folemnity.  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  ma- 
nv  grofs  and  abfurd  traditions  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  wlio  is  the  great 
Saint  of  this  place.  I  think  there  is  as  much  pleafure  in  hearing  a  man  tell 
his  dreams,  as  in  reading  accounts  of  this  nature  :  A  traveller  that  thinks 
them  worth  his  obfervation,  may  fill  a  book  with  them  at  every  great  town  in 
Italy. 

From  Sienna  we  went  forward  to  Leghcrne,  where  the  two  Ports,  the  Bag- 
nio, and  Do;M/f//z's  Statue  of  the  great  Duke,  amidfl  the  four  Slaves  chained 
to  his  pedeftal,  are  very  noble  fights.  'The  Square  is  one  of  the  largeft,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  Italy,  when  this  flatue  is  ereiled  in  it, 
and  a  town-houfe  built  at  one  end  of  it  to  front  the  church  that  ftands  at  the 
other.  They  are  at  a  continual  expence  to  cleanfe  the  ports,  and  keep  them 
from  being  choaked  up,  which  they  do  by  the  help  of  feyeral  engines  that  are 
always  at  work,  and  employ  many  of  the  Great  Duke's  flaves.  Whatever 
part  of  the  harbour  they  fcoop  in,  it  has  an  influence  on  all  the  reft,  for  the 
fea  immediately  works  the  whole  bottom  to  a  level.  They  draw  a  double  ad- 
vantage from  the  dirt  that  is  taken  up,  as  it  clears  the  port,  and  at  the  fame 
time  dries  up  feveral  marfhes  about  the  town,  where  they  lay  it  from  time 
to  time.  One  can  fcarce  imagine  how  great  profits  the  Duke  of  Tufcany  re- 
ceives from  this  fingle  place,  which  are  not  generally  thought  fo  confiderable, 
becaufe  it  pafi'es  for  a  Free  Port.  But  it  is  very  well  known  how  the  Great 
Duke,  on  a  late  occafion,  notwithftanding  the  privileges  of  the  Merchants, 
drew  no  fmall  funis  of  money  out  of  them ;  though  ftill,  in  refped:  of  the  ex- 
orbitant dues  that  are  paid  at  moft  other  ports,  it  defervedly  retains  the  name 
of  Free.  It  brings  into  his  dominions  a  great  increafe  of  people  from  all  other 
nations.  They  reckon  in  it  near  ten  thoufand  Je'ws,  many  of  them  very  rich, 
and  fo  great  traffickers,  that  our  Efiglip  fadors  complain  they  have  moft 
of  our  country  trade  in  their  hands.  'Tis  true  the  ftrangers  pay  little  or  no 
taxes  diredtly,  but  out  of  every  thing  they  buy  there  goes  a  large  gabel  to  the 
jovernment.    The  very  Ice-merchant  at  Leghorne   pays  above  a  thoufand 

pound 
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pound  fterling  annually  for  his  privilege,  and  the  Tobacco-merchant  fen  thou- 
fand.  The  Ground  is  fold  by  the  Great  Duke  at  a  very  high  price,  and  houfes 
are  every  day  rifing  on  it.     All  the  commodities  that  go  up  into  the  cou;ury, 
of  which  there  are  great  quantities,  are  clogged  with  impofitions  as  foon  as 
they  leave  Leghorne.     All  the  Wines,  Oils,  and  Silks,   that  come  down  from 
the  fruitful  vallies  o^ Pifa,  Florence^  and  other  parts  of  T'ufcany,  muft  make 
their  way  through  feveral  duties  and  taxes  before  they  can   reach  the  port. 
The  Canal  that  runs  from  the  fea  into  the  Arno  gives  a  convenient  carriage 
to  all  goods  that  are  to  be  (hipped  off,  which  does  not  a  little  enrich  the  own- 
ers ;  and  in  proportion  as  private  men  grow  wealthy,  their  legacies,  law-fuits, 
daughter's  portions,  ©"(t.  encreafe,  in  all  which  the  Great  Duke  comes  in  for 
a  confiderable  rtiare.  The  Lucquefcy  who  traffic  at  this  port,  are  faid  to  bring 
in  a  great  deal  into  the  Duke's  coffers.     Another  advantage,  which  may  be  of 
great  ufe  to  him,  is,  that  at  five  or  fix  days  warning  he  might  find  credit  in 
this  town  for  very  large  fums  of  money,  which  no  other  Prince  in  Italy  can 
pretend  to.  I  need  not  take  notice  of  the  reputation  that  this  port  gives  him 
among  foreign  Princes,  but  there  is  one  benefit  arifing  from  it,  which,  though 
never  thrown  into  the  account,  is  doubtlefs  very  confiderable.  It  is  well  known 
how  the  Pifans  and  Florentines  long  regrettted  the  Lofs  of  their  ancient  li- 
berty, and  their  fubjeftion  to  a  family  that  fome  of  them  thought  themfelves 
equal  to,   in  the  flourifhing  times  of  their  Common-wealths.     The  town  of 
Leghorne  has  accidentally  done  what  the  greatefl:  fetch  of  Politicks  would  have 
found  difiicult  to  have  brought  about,  for  it  has  almofl  unpeopled  Pifa.,  if  we 
compare  it  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  every  day  lefiens  the  niunber  of 
the    Inhabitants  of  Florence.     This    does  not   only    weaken    thofe  places, 
but.  at  the  fame  time  turns  many  of  the    bufieft   fpirits   from    their    old 
notions  of  honour  and  liberty,   to  the  thoughts  of  traffick   and  merchan- 
dife:  And  as  men  engaged  in    a  road  of  thriving  are  no  friends  to  changes 
and  revolutions,  they  are  at   prefent  worn  into  a  habit  of  fubjedlion,  and 
puHi  all  their  purfuits  another  way.     It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the  Great 
Duke  hasfuch  apprehenfions  of  the  Pope's  making  Civifa  Fecchia  a  Free  Port, 
which  may   in   time   prove  fo  very  prejudicial  to  Leghorne.     It  would   he 
thought  an  improbable  ftory,  fiiould  I  fet  down  the  feveral  methods  that  are 
commonly  reported  to  have  been  inade  ufe  of  during  the  laft  Pontificate,  to 
put  a  flop  to  this  defign.     The  Great  Duke's  money  was  fo  well  beftowed  in 
the  Conclave,  that  feveral  of  the  Cardinals  djfluaded  the  Pope  from  the  un- 
dertaking, and  at  laft  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  the  little  port  which  he 
made  at  Atitiutn,  near  Nettuno.     The  chief  workmen  that  were  to  have  con- 
veyed the  water  to  Civita  Fecchia  were  bought  off,  and  when  a  poor  Capucin, 
who  was  thought  proof  againft  all  bribes,  had  undertaken  to  carry  on  the 
Vol.  II.  S  -  work. 
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work,  he  dyed  a  little  after  he  had  entered  upon  it.  The  prefent  Pope  how- 
ever, who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  fecret  hiftory,  and  the  weakncfs 
of  his  predeceffor,  feems  refolved  to  bring  the  projed  to  its  perfedlion.  He 
has  already  been  at  vaft  charges  in  finifhing  the  Aqueduft,  and  had  fomc 
hopes  that,  if  the  war  (hould  drive  our  Englijh  Merchants  from  Sicily  and 
Naples,  they  would  fettle  here.  His  Holinefs  has  told  fome  Englijli  Gentle- 
men, that  thofe  of  our  nation  fliould  have  the  greateft  privileges  of  any  but 
the  fubje<5ts  of  the  Church.  One  of  our  countrymen,  who  makes  a  good 
figure  at  Rome,  told  me  the  Pope  has  this  defign extremely  at  his  heart ;  but 
that  he  fears  the  Englijh  will  fuffer  nothing  like  a  Refident  or  Conful  in  his 
dominions  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  he  hoped  the  bufmefs  might  as  well  be 
tranfa<a:ed  by  one  that  had  no  publick  charadter.  This  Gentleman  has  fo 
bufied  himfelf  in  the  affair,  that  he  has  offended  the  French  and  Spanijh  Car- 
dinals, infomuch  that  Cardinal  J  an/on  refufed  to  fee  him  when  he  would  have 
made  his  apology  for  what  he  had  faid  to  the  Pope  on  this  fubjedl.  There  is 
one  o^reat  objedlion  to  Civita  Vecchiuy  that  the  air  of  the  place  is  not  whol- 
fome }  but  this  they  fay  proceeds  from  want  of  Inhabitants,  the  air  of  Leg- 
home  having  been  worfe  than  this  before  the  town  was  well  peopled. 

The  great  profits  that  have  accrued  to  the  Duke  of  Florence  from  his  Free 
Port  have  fet  feveral  of  the  States  of  Italy  on  the  fame  projedt.  The  moft 
likely  to  fucceed  in  it  would  be  the  Genoeje,  who  lye  more  convenient  than 
the  Venetians,  and  have  a  more  inviting  form  of  government  than  that  of  the 
Church,  or  that  of  Florence.  But  as  the  port  of  Genoa  is  fo  very  ill  guarded 
ao^ainfl  florms,  that  no  privileges  can  tempt  the  merchants  from  Leghorne  in- 
to it,  fo  dare  not  the  Genoefe  make  any  other  of  their  ports  Free,  left  it 
fhould  draw  to  it  moft  of  their  Commerce  and  Inhabitants,  and  by  confe- 
quencc  ruine  their  chief  city. 

From  Leghorne  I  went  to  Pifa,  where  there  is  ftill  the  Shell  of  a  great  Ci- 
ty, though  not  half  furniihed  with  Inhabitants.  The  great  Church,  Baptiftery, 
and  leaning  Tower,  are  very  v/ell  worth  feeing,  and  are  built  after  the  fame 
fancy  with  the  cathedral  of  Sienna.  Half  a  day's  journey  more  brought  me 
into  the  Republick  of  Lucca.. 
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The  R  E  P  U  B  L  I C  K  of  Z.  f/C  C^. 

IT  is  very  pleafant  to  fee  how  the  fmall  territories  of  this  little  RepubUck 
are  cultivated  to  the  beft  advantage,  fo  that  one  cannot  find  the  leaft  fpot 
of  ground,  that  is  not  made  to  contribute  its  utmoft  to  the  owner.  In  all 
the  Inhabitants  there  appears  an  air  of  clearfulnefs  and  plent}^,  not  often  to 
be  met  with  in  thofe  of  the  countries  which  lye  about  them.  There  is  but 
one  gate  for  Strangers  to  enter  at,  that  it  may  be  known  what  numbers  of 
them  are  in  the  town.     Over  it  is  written  in  Letters  of  gold,  Libertas. 

This  Republick  is  (hut  up  in  the  Great  Duke's  dominions,  who  at  prefent 
Is  very  much  incenfed  againft  it,  and  feems  to  threaten  it  with  the  fates  of 
Florence,  Pifa  and  Sienna.     The  occafion  is  as  follows. 

The  Liicquefe  plead  prefcription  for  hunting  in  one  of  the  Duke's  forefts, 
that  lyes  upon  their  frontiers,  which  about  two  years  fincc  was  ftridtly  forbid- 
den them,  the  Prince  intending  to  preferve  the  game  for  his  own  pleafure. 
Two  or  three  Sportfmen  of  the  Republick,  who  had  the  hardinefs  to  offend 
againft  the  proliibition,    were  feized,  and   kept  in  a  neighbouring  prifon. 
Their  country-men,  to  the  number  of  threcfcore,  attacked  the  place  where 
they  were  kept  in  cuftody,  and  refcued  them.     The  Great  Duke  redemands 
his  prifoners,  and,  as  a  further  fatisfadlion,  would  have  the  Governor  of  the 
town,  where  the  thrcefcore  aflailants  had  combined  together,  delivered  into 
his  hands ;  but  receiving  only  excufes,  he  refolved  to  do  himfelf  juftice.  Ac- 
cordingly he  ordered  all  the  Liicquefe  to  be  feized  that  were  found  on  a  mar- 
ket-day, in  one  of  his  frontier  towns.     Thefe  amounted  to  fourfcore,  among 
whom  were  perfons  of  fome  confequence  in  the  Republick.     They  are  now 
in  prifon  at  Florence,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  treated  hardly  enough,  for  there  are 
fifteen  of  the  number  dead  within  lefs  than  two  years.     The  King  of  Spatn^ 
who  is  Protedor  of  the  Common-wealth,  received  information  from  the  Great 
Duke  of  what  had  paffed,  and  approved  of  his  proceedings,  with  orders  to 
the  Lucquefe,  by  the  Governor  of  Milan,  to  give  a  proper  fatisflidlion.     The 
Republick,  thinking  themfelves  ill  ufed  by  their  Protcftor,  as  they  fay  at  Flo- 
rence, have  fent  to  Prince  Eugene  to  defire  the  Emperor's  protedlion,  with  an 
offer  of  winter-quarters,  as  it  is  faid,  for  four  thoufand  Germans.     The  Great 
Duke  riles  on  them  in  his  demands,  and  will  not  be  fatisfied  with  lefs  than  a 
hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and  a  folemn  ambaffy  to  beg  pardon  for  the  pafl, 
and  promife  amendment  for  the  future.     Thus  ftands  the  affair  at  prefent, 

S  2  that 
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that  may  end  in  the  ruine  of  the  Common-weahh,  if  the  French  fucceed  in 
Italy.  It  is  pleafant  however  to  hear  the  difcourfe  of  the  common  people 
of  Lucca,  who  are  firmly  perfuaded  that  one  Lucquefe  can  beat  five  Floren- 
tines^ who  are  grown  low-fpirited,  as  they  pretend,  by  the  Great  Duke's  op- 
preflions,  and  have  nothing  worth  fighting  for.  They  fay  they  can  bring  in- 
to the  field  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  fighting  men,  all  ready  to  facrifice 
their  lives  for  their  liberty.  They  have  a  good  quantity  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, but  few  horfe.  It  muft  be  owned  thefe  people  are  more  happy,  at 
leaft  in  imagination,  than  the  reft  of  their  neighbours,  becaufe  they  think 
themfelves  fo  j  though  fuch  a  chimerical  happinefs  is  not  peculiar  to  Repub- 
licans, for  we  find  the  fubjedls  of  the  moft  abfolute  Prince  in  Europe  are  as 
proud  of  their  Monarch  as  the  Lucquefe  of  being  fubjedl  to  none.  Should  the 
French  affairs  profper  in  Italy,  it  is  poffible  the  Great  Duke  may  bargain  for  the 
Republick  of  Lucca,  by  the  help  of  his  great  treafures,  as  his  PredecefTors 
did  formerly  with  the  Emperor  for  that  of  Sienna.  The  Great  Dukes  have 
never  yet  attempted  any  thing  on  Lucca,  as  not  only  fearing  the  arms  of 
their  Protedor,  but  becaufe  they  are  well  afTured  that  fhould  the  Lucquefe 
be  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities,  they  would  rather  throw  themfelves  under 
the  government  of  the  Genoefe,  or  fome  ftronger  neighbour,  than  fubmit  to 
a  State  for  which  they  have  fo  great  an  averfion.  And  the  Florentines  zvt  very 
fenfible,  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  weak  State  within  their  dominions, 
than  the  branch  of  one  as  ftrong  as  themfelves.  But  fhould  fo  formidable  a 
power,  as  that  of  the  French  King,  fupport  them  in  their  attempts,  there  is 
no  government  in  Italy  that  would  dare  to  interpofe.  This  Republick,  for 
the  extent  of  its  dominions,  is  efteemed  the  richeft  and  beft  peopled  State  of 
Italy.  The  whole  adminiftration  of  the  government  pafTes  into  different 
hands  at  the  end  of  every  two  months,  which  is  the  greateft  fecurity  imagi- 
nable to  their  liberty,  and  wonderfully  contributes  to  the  quick  difpatch  of  all 
publick  affairs :  But  in  any  exigence  of  ftate,  like  that  they  are  now  preffed 
•with,  it  certainly  asks  a  much  longer  time  to  condudt  any  defign,  for  the  good 
of  the  Common-wealth,  to  its  maturity  and  perfedion. 


FLORENCE. 

I  Had  the  good  luck  to  be  at   Florence  when  there  was  an  Opera  aded, 
which  was  the  eighth  that  I  had  ittn.  in  Italy.     I  could  not  but  fmile  to 
read  the  folemn  proteftation  of  the  Poet  in  the  firft  page,  where  he  de- 
clares that  he  believes  neither  in  the  Fates,  Deities,  or  Deftinies ;  and  that 

if 
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if  he  has  made  ule  of  the  words,  it  is  purely  out  of  a  poetical  liberty,  and 
not  from  his  real  fentiments,  for  that  in  ail  thefe  particulars  he  believes  as  the 
Holy  Mother  Church  believes  and  commands. 

PROTEST  A. 

Le  "voci  Fato,  Dei  fa,  Deflino,  e  fimili,  che  per  etitro  quejlo  Drama  trove. 
rai,  fon  tnejfe  per  ifcherzo  poetico,  e  non  per  fentimento  vero,  credendo  Jempre 
in  tutto  quello,  che  crede,  e  comanda  Santa  Madre  chiefa. 

There  are  fome  beautiful  Palaces  in  Florence ;  and  as  Tufcan  pillars  and 
Riiftic  work  owe  their  original  to  this  country,  the  Architeds  always  take 
care  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  great  Edifices  that  are  faifed  in  Tufcany.  The 
Duke's  new  palace  is  a  very  noble  pile,  built  after  this  manner,  which  makes 
it  look  extremely  folid  and  majeftick.  It  is  not  unlike  that  of  Luxemburg  at 
Paris,  which  was  built  by  Mary  of  Medicis,  and  for  that  reafon  perhaps  the 
workmen  fell  into  the  Tujcan  humour.  I  found  in  the  court  of  this  palace 
what  I  could  not  meet  with  any  where  in  Rome  ;  I  mean,  an  antique  Statue  of 
Hercules  lifting  up  Antaeus  from  the  earth,  which  I  have  already  had  occalion 
to  fpeak  of  It  was  found  in  Rome,  and  brought  hither  under  the  reign  of 
Leo  the  tenth.  There  are  abundance  of  pictures  in  the  feveral  apartments, 
by  the  hands  of  the  greateft  mafters. 

But  'tis  the  famous  gallery  of  the  old  palace,  where  are  perhaps  the  noblcfV 
coUedlions  of  curiofities  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  whole  world.  The 
gallery  it  felf  is  made  in  the  fliape  of  an  L,  according  to  Mr.  Lajfct,  bur,  if 
it  muft  needs  be  like  a  letter,  it  refembles  the  Greek  U.  moft.  It  is  adorned  with 
admirable  pieces  of  fculpture,  as  well  modern  as  ancient.     Of  the  laft  fort  I 
fhall  mention  thofc  that  are  rareft,  either  for  the  perfon  they  reprefent,  or 
the  beauty  of  the  fculpture.     Among  the  Bufts  of  the  Emperors  and  Em- 
perefles  there   are  thefe   that  follow,  which  are  all  very  fcarce,  and  fome  of 
them  almoft  Angular  in  their  kind.    Jgrippa,  Caligula,  Otho,  Nerva,  jEHus 
Verus^  Pertinax,    Geta,    Didius  Julianus,  Albijius  extremely  well  wrouo^hr 
and,  what  is  feldom  feen,  in  alabafler,  Gordianus  Africanus  the  elder,  Etio- 
gahalus,  Galien  the  elder,  and   the  younger  Pupienus.     I  have  put  Agrippa 
among  the  Emperors,  becaufe  he  is  generally  ranged  fo  in  fets  of  Medals,  as 
fome  that  follow  among  the  Emperelles  have  no  other  right  to  the  company 
they  are  joined   with.       Domitia,    Agrippina  wife   of  Germanicus,  Antonia, 
Matidia^  Plotina,    Mallia  Scantilla,  falfely  infcribed  under  her  Bufl:  Juliit 
Severi,  Aquilia  Severa,  Julia  Mafa.  I  have  generally  obferved  at  Rome,  which 
is  the  great  magazine  of  thefe  antiquities,  that  the  fame  heads  which  are  rare 
in  Medals  are  alfo  rare  in  Marble,  and  indeed  one  may  commonly  aflign  the 

fame 
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fame  rea/bn  for  both,  which  was  the  fliortnefs  of  the  Emperors  reigns,  that 
did  not  give  the  workmen  time  to  make  many  of  their  figut-es  j  and  as  the 
iliortnefs  of  their  reigns  was  generally  occafioned  by  the  advancement  of  a 
rival,  it  is  no  wonder  that  no  body  worked  on  the  figure  of  a  deceafed  Em- 
peror, when  his  enemy  was  in  the  throne.  This  obfervation  however  does 
not  always  hold.  An  Agrippa  or  Caligula,  for  example,  is  a  common  Coin, 
but  a  very  extraordinary  Buft;  and  a  Tiberius  a  rare  Coin,  but  a  common  Bufl^ 
which  one  would  the  more  wonder  at,  if  we  confider  the  indignities  that 
were  offered  to  this  Emperor's  ilatues  after  his  death.  The  Tiberius  i?!  Ti~ 
bcrim  is  a  known  inftance. 

Among  the  Bufts  of  fuch  Emperors  as  are  common  enough,  there  are  fe- 
veral  in  the  gallery  that  deferve  to  be   taken  notice  of  for  the  excellence  of 
the   fculpture,  as  thofe  of  Aiigujlus,  Vefpafian,   Adrian,    Marcus  Aurelius, 
Lucius  Ferus,  Septimius  Severus,  Caracalla,  Geia.     There  is  in  the  fame  gal- 
very  a  beautiful  Buft  o?  Alexander  the  Great,  cafting  up  his  face  to  Heaven, 
with  a  noble  air  of  grief  or  difcontentednefs  in  his  looks.     I  have  feen  two  or 
three  antique  Bufts  of  Alexander  in  the  fame  air  and  pofture,  and  am  apt  to 
think  the  Sculptor  had  in  his  thoughts  the  Conqueror's  weeping  for  new 
worlds,  or  fome  the  like  circumftance  of  his  hiftory.     There  is  alfo  in  Por- 
phyry the  head  of  a  Faun,  and  of  the  God  Tan.     Among  the  entire  figures 
I  took  particular  notice  of  a  Veftal  Virgin,  with  the  holy  fire  burning  be- 
fore her.     This  ftatue,  I  think,  may  decide  that  notable  controverfie  among 
the  Antiquaries,  whether  the  Veftals,  after   having   received   the  Tonfure, 
ever  fuffered   their  hair  to  come  again,  for  it  is  here  full  grown,  and  ga- 
thered under  the  veil.     The  brazen  figure  of  the  Conful,  with  the  Ring  on 
his  finger    reminded  me  of  Jwvenal's  majoris  pondera  gemma.     There  is  a- 
iiother  ftatue  in  brafs,  fuppofed  to  be  of  Apollo,  with  this  modern  infcription 
on  the  pedeftal,  which  I  muft  confefs  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of,   Vt 
potui  hue  veni  mufis  et  fratre  reliSio.     I  faw  in  the  fame  gallery  the  famous 
figure  of  the  wild  Boar,  the  Gladiator,  the  Narciffus,  the  Cupid  and  Pfyche, 
the  Flora,  with  fome  modern  ftatues  that  feveral  others  have  defcribed.     A- 
mong  the  antique  figures  there  is  a  fine  one  of  Morpheus  in  touchftonc.     I 
have  always  obferved,  that   this  God  is  reprefented  by  the  ancient  Statuaries 
under  the  figure  of  a  Boy  afleep,  with  a  bundle  of  Poppy  in  his  hand,     I  at 
firft  took  it  for  a  Cupid,  'till  I  had  taken  notice  that  it  had  neither  a  bow  nor 
quiver.     I  fuppofe  Doftor  Lijler  has  been  guilty  of  the  fame  miftake  in  the 
refleaions  he  makes  on  what  he  calls  the  fleeping  Cupid  with  Poppy  in  his 
hands. 

r— —  ^alia 
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— ^ ^alia  namque 

Corpora  nudoriim  tabula  pi^gimttir  Amorum 

'Talis  erat,  fed  ne  facial  difcrimina  cultus, 

Aut  huic  adde  leves  aiit  Hits  deme  Pharetras.  Ov.  Met.  L.  -lo. 

Such  are  the  Cupids  that  In  paint  we  view; 
But  that  the  likenefs  may  be  nicely  true, 
A  loaden  Qmver  to  his  fhoulders  tie. 
Or  bid  the  Cupids  lay  their  quivers  by. 

'Tis  probable  they  chofe  to  reprefent  the  God  of  fleep  under  the  figure  ot" 
a  Boy,  contrary  to  all  our  modern  defigners,  becaufe  it  is  that  age  which  has 
its  repofe  the  leaft  broken  by  cares  and  anxieties.  Statius,  in  his  celebrated 
invocation  of  Sleep,  addrclles  himfelf  to  him  under  the  fame  figure. 

Criffjine  quo  merui,  Juvenis  placidij/lr/ie  Diviim, 

^ove  errore  mifer^  donis  utfolus  egerem 

Somne  tuis  ?  facet  oimie  pecus,  volucrefque feraque,  &c.         Silv.  Lib.  5'.. 

Tell  me,  thou  beft  of  Gods,  thou  gentle  Youth,, 
Tell  me  my  fad  offence  ;  that  only  I, 
While  hufh'd  at  eafe  thy  drowfie  fubjedls  lye. 
In  the  dead  filence  of  the  night  complain. 
Nor  tafte  the  blefTings  of  thy  peaceful  reign. 

I  never  faw  any  figure  of  Sleep,  that  was  not  of  black  marble,  which  has 
probably  fome  relation  to  the  night,  which  is  the  proper  feafon  for  reft.  I 
jfhould  not  have  made  this  remark,  but  that  I  remember  to  have  read  in  one 
of  the  ancient  Authors,  that  the  Nile  is  generally  reprefented  in  ftonc  of  this 
colour,  becaufe  it  flows  from  the  country  of  the  Ethiopiam;  which  (hows 
us  that  the  Statuaries  had  fometimes  an  eye  to  the  perfon  they  were  to 
reprefent,  in  the  choice  they  made  of  their  marble.  There  are  ftill  at  Rome 
fome  of  thefe  black  Statues  of  the  Nile  which  are  cut  in  a  kind  of  Touch- 
ftone. 

Ufque  coloratis  amnis  devexus  ab  Indis.  Virg.  Geor.  4.  de  Nilo. 

At  one  end  of  the  gallery  ftand  two  antique  marble  pillars,  curioully 
wrought  with  the  figures  of  the  old  Roman  arms  and  inftrumcnts  of  \var. 
After  a  full  furvey  of  the  gallery,  we  were  led  into  four  or  five  chambers 
of  Curioiuies  that  Ibnd  on  the  fide  of  it.  The  firft  was  a  Cabinet  of  An- 
tiquities, made  up  chiefly  of  Idols,  Talifmans,  Lamps  and  Hieroglyphics. 
I  faw  noT King  in  it  tuat  I  was  not  before  acquainted  with,  except  the  four 
following  ligures  in  brafs.  I,  A 
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I.  A  little  Image  of  Juno  Sifpita,  or  So/pita,  which  perhaps  is  not  to  be 
met  with  any  where  elfe  but  on  Medals.  Sfce  is  cloathed  in  a  Goat's-skin,  the 
horns  flicking  out  above  her  head.  The  right  arm  is  broken  that  probably 
fupported  a  Shield,  and  the  left  a  little  defaced,  though  one  may  fee  it  held 
fomething  in  its  grafp  formerly.  The  feet  are  bare.  I  remember  Tu/Iy's  de- 
fcription  of  this  Goddefs  in  the  following  words.  Hercle  inquit  quain  tibi 
illam  mjlram  S  of  pit  am  quam  tu  nunquam  ne  in  Somniis  videSy  niji  cumpelle  Ca- 
prina,  cum  hajld,  cumfcutulo,  cufn  calceolis  repandis. 


A  Medal  of 
Juno  Sifpita. 
Vid.  Fulv. 
Urfin.  iiiFa- 
miliaThoria 
&  Porcilia. 

This  IS    a 
Reverfe  of 
Anton.  Pius. 


II.  An  antique  Model  of  the  famous  Laocoon  and  his  two  Sons,  that  ftands 
in  the  Behidera  at  Rome.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  entire  in 
thofe  parts  where  the  ftatue  is  maim'd.  It  was  by  the  help  of  this  Model 
that  Bandinelli  finifhed  his  admirable  copy  of  the  Laocoon,  which  ftands  at 
one  end  of  this  gallery. 

III.  An  Apollo  or  Amphion.  I  took  notice  of  this  little  figure  for  the  An- 
gularity of  the  Inftrument,  which  I  never  before  faw  in  ancient  fculpture. 
It  is  not  unlike  a  Violin,  and  played  on  after  the  fame  manner.  I  doubt  how- 
ever whether  this  figure  be  not  of  a  later  date  than  the  reft,  by  the  meannefs 
of  the  workmanfhip. 

IV.  A  Corona  Radialis  with  only  eight  fpikes  to  it.  Every  one  knows  the 
ufual  number  was  twelve,  fome  fay  in  allufion  to  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac^ 
and  others  to  the  labours  of  Hercides. 


—  Ingenti  mole  Latinus 


^adrijugo  vehifur  ciirru ;  cui  tempora  circum 
Aurati  bis/ex  radii  fulgent  i  a  cingunt, 
Solis  avi  fpecimen ■ — 

Four  fteeds  the  Chariot  of  Latinus  bear : 
Twelve  golden  beams  around  his  temples  play, 
To  mark  his  lineage  from  the  God  of  day. 


Virg.  iEn.  12, 

Mr,  Dry  den. 

The 
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The  two  next  chambers  are  made  up  of  feveral  artificial  Curiofities  in 
Ivory,  Amber,  Chryftal,  Marble,  and  precious  Hones,  which  all  voyage-wri- 
ters are  full  of.  In  the  chamber  that  is  fhown  laft  ftands  the  celebrated  Venus 
of  Medicis.  The  ftatue  feems  much  lefs  than  the  life,  as  being  perfeftly 
naked,  and  in  company  with  others  of  a  larger  make:  It  is  notwithrtanding 
as  big  as  the  ordinary  fize  of  a  woman,  as  I  concluded  from  the  meafurc  of 
her  wrifl: ;  for  from  the  bignefs  of  any  one  part  it  is  eafie  to  guefs  at  all  the 
reft,  in  a  figure  of  fuch  nice  proportions.  The  foftnefs  of  the  flefli,  the  de- 
licacy of  the  fliape,  air  and  pofture,  and  corredlnefs  of  defign  in  this  ftatue, 
are  inexprefTible.  I  have  feveral  reafons  to  believe  that  the  name  of  the 
Sculptor  on  the  pedeftal  is  not  fo  old  as  the  flatue.  Thistfigure  of  Venus 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  fpeech  fl\e  makes  in  one  of  the  Greek  Epigrams. 

Anchijes^  Paris,  and  Adonis  too 
Have  (ten  me  naked,  and  cxpos'd  to  view; 
All  thefe  I  frankly  own  without  denying  : 
But  where  has  this  Praxiteles  been  prying  ? 

There  is  another  Venus  in  the  fame  circle,  that  would  make  a  good  figure 
any  where  elfe.  There  arc  among  the  old  Roman  Statues  feveral  of  Venus  in 
different  polUires  and  habits,  as  there  are  many  particular  figures  of  her 
made  after  the  fame  defign.  I  fancy  it  is  not  hard  to  find  among  them  fome 
that  were  made  after  the  three  ftatues  of  this  Goddefs,  which  Pliny  men- 
tions. In  the  fame  chamber  is  the  Rowan  Slave  whetting  his  knife  and  lift- 
ning,  which  from  the  Ihoulders  upwards  is  incomparable.  The  two  wreftlers 
are  in  the  lame  room.  I  obferved  here  likewife  a  very  curious  Buft  of  Annius 
VeruSt  the  young  Son  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  dyed  at  nine  years  of  age. 
I  have  izcn  feveral  other  Bulls  of  him  at  Rome,  though  his  Medals  are  ex- 
ceeding rare. 

The  Great  Duke  has  ordered  a  large  chamber  to  be  fitted  up  for  old  In- 
fcrlptions.  Urns,  Monuments,  and  the  like  fets  of  Antiquities.  I  was  fliown 
feveral  of  them  which  are  not  yet  put  up.  There  ar:  the  two  famous  In- 
fcriptions  that  give  lb  great  a  light  to  the  hiftorics  of  Appius,  who  made  the 
High- way,  and  of  Fahius  the  Didator;  they  contain  a  ihort  account  of  the 
honours  they  palfed  through,  an<l  the  actions  they  performed.  I  faw  too 
the  Bufts  of  Tranquillina,  Mother  to  Gordianus  Pius,  and  oi'  !^/inf us  Heren- 
nius.  Son  to  'Trajan  Decius,  which  are  extremely  valuable  for  their  rarity, 
and  a  beautiful  old  figure  made  after  the  celebrated  Hermaphrodite  in  the 
Villa  Borghefe.  I  faw  nothing  that  has  not  been  obferved  by  feveral  others  ia 
Vol.  "II.  T  the. 
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the  Argenteria,  the  Tabernacle  of  St.  Laurence's  chapel,  and  the  chamber  of 
Painters.     The  chapel  of-  St.  Laurence  will  be  perhaps  the  moft  coflly  piece 

.     of  work  on  the  face  of  the  earth  when  compleated,  but  it  advances  fo  very 
■  flowly,    that  'tis  not  impofTible  but  the  family  of  Medicis  may  be  extindl  be- 
fore their  burial  place  is  finiflied. 

The  Great  Duke  has  liv'd  many  years  fcparate  from  the  Dutchefs,  who 
is  at  prefent  in  the  court  of  France,  and  intends  there  to  end  her  days. 
The  Cardinal  his  brother  is  old  and  infirm,  and  could  never  be  induced  to 
refign  his  purple  for  the  uncertain  profpedl  of  giving  an  Heir  to  the  Duke- 
dom of  Tiifcany.  The  Great  Prince  has  been  married  feveral  years  without 
any  Children,  arfd  notwithftanding  all  the  precautions  in  the  wbrld  were  taken 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  his  younger  brother  (as  finding  out  a  Lady  for 
him-  who  was  in  the  vigour  and  flower  of  her  age,  and  had  given  marks  of 
her  fruitfulnefs  by  a  former  Husband)  they  have  all  hitherto  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Medicis  in  Naples :  The  head  of 
it  has  been  owned  as  as  kinfman  by  the  Great  Duke,  and  it  is  thought  will 
fucceed  to  his  dominions,  in  cafe  the  Princes  his  fons  die  childlefs;  though  it 
is  not  impoffible  but  in  fuch  a  conjundlure,  the  Common-wealths,  that  are 

\  thrown  under  the  Great  Dutchy,  may  make  fome  efforts  towards  the  reco- 
very of  their  ancient  liberty. 

I  was  in  the  library  of  manufcripts  belonging  to  Si.  Laurence,  of  which 
there  is  a  printed  Catalogue.  I  looked  into  the  Virgil  which  difputes  its  anti- 
quity with  that  of  the  Vatican.  It  wants  the  Ille  ego  qui  quondam,  &c.  and 
the  twenty  two  lines  in  the  fecond  Mtieid,  beginning  at  Jamque  adeo  fuper 

uniis  eram 1  mufl  confefs  I  always  thought  this  pafTage  left  out  with  a 

great  deal  of  judgment  by  I'ucca  and  Varius,  as  it  feems  to  contradid:  a  pare 
in  the  fixth  Mneid,  and  reprefents  the  Heroe  in  a  paffion,  that  is,  at  leaft,  not 
at  all  becoming  the  greatnefs  of  his  charadlcr.  Befides,  I  think  the  appari- 
tion of  Venus  comes  in  very  properly  to  draw  him  away  immediately  after 
the  fight  of  Priam's  murder;  for  without  fuch  a  machine  to  take  him  off,  I 
cannot  fee  how  the  Heroe  could,  with  honour,  leave  Neoptolemus  triumphant, 
and  Priam  unrevenged.  But  fince  Virgil's  friends  thought  fit  to  let  drop  this 
incident  of  Helen,  I  wonder  they  would  not  blot  out,  or  alter  a  line  in  Venus\ 
fpeech,  that  has  a  relation  to  the  rencounter,  and  comes  in  improperly  with- 
out it. 

Non  tibi  I'yndarida  fades  i?i'vifa  Laccena, 

Culpatujh)e  Paris — —  Mn.  2. 

Florence  for  modern  ftatues  I  think  excels  even  Rome,  but  thefe  I  fhall  pafs 
over  in  filence,  that  I  may  not  tranfcribe  out  of  others. 

The 
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The  way  from  Florence  to  Bolonia  runs  over  fevcral  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  is  the  worft  road,  I  beUevc,  of  any  over  the  Appeminei ;  for  this  was  my 
third  time  of  croffing  them.  It  gave  me  a  lively  idea  of  Siliui  Italicus's  de- 
fcription  of  HannibaH  march. 

Quoque  magisfubiere  jugo  at  que  evader  e  nifi 

Erexere  gradtm,  crefcit  labor ^  arduafupra 

Sefe  aperit,  fejfis  et  nafcitur  altera  moles.  L.  3  . 

From  fteep  to  ftecp  the  troops  advanc'd  with  pain, 
In  hopes  at  laft  the  topmofl  cliff  to  gain  : 
But  ftill  by  new  afcents  the  mountain  grew, 
And  a  fredi  toil  prefented  to  their  view. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  defcriptions  which  the  Latin  Poets 
have  given  us  of  the  Appennines.  We  may  obferve  in  them  all  the  remarkable 
qualities  of  this  prodigious  length  of  mountains,  that  run  from  one  extremity 
of  Italy  to  the  other,  and  give  rife  to  an  incredible  variety  of  rivers  that  water 
this  delightful  country. 

'Nubifer  Appennmus.  Ov.  Met.  Li  2. 

-^i  Siculum  porreSlus  ad  ufque  'Peloriim. 

Finibus  ab  Ligurum  populos  ampleBitur  omnei 
Italic,  gemimanque  latusjlringentia  longe 
Utraque  perpetuo  dij'criminat  aquora  traBii. 


Clau.  de  Sexto  Conf.  Hon. 
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Alpibus  aquatiim  attollens  caput  Apemiinus.  Sil.  It.  L.  z. 

Horrebat  glacie  faxa  inter  lubricafummo 

Piniferum  ca:lo  inij'cem  caput  Apenninm : 

Condidcrat  nix  alta  trabcs,  et  vertice  celfo 

Canus  apex  JlriBd  furgebat  ad  ajlra  pruind.  Li.  4.  Id. 

XJmbrofts  mediam  qua  collibus  Apenninui 
Erigit  I  tali  am,  nulla  qua  vertice  tellus 
Altius  intumuit,  propiufque  accejjit  Olympo, 
Mons  inter  geminas  medius  fe  porrigit  undas 
Inferni  fuperique  maris :  collefque  coercent 
Hinc  Tyrrhena  vado  frangentes  aquora  Pifa, 
JJJinc  Dalmaticis  obngxia  fiuBibus  Ancon. 

T  %  Fon- 
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Fontibm  hie  vajiis  immenfos  concipit  amnes, 

Fluminaque  in  gemini  fpargit  divortia  ponti.  Luc.  L.  2. 

In  pomp  the  {hady  Appennines  arife. 

And  lift  th'  afpiring  nation  to  the  skiesj 

No  land  like  Italy  ercds  the  fight 

By  fuch  a  vaft  afcent,  or  fwells  to  fuch  a  heigfit : 

num'rous  flates  the  tow'ring  hills  divide; 
And  fee  the  billows  rife  on  either  fide ; 
At  Fifa  here  the  range  of  mountains  ends. 
And  here  to  high  Ancona%  fhores  extends : 
In  their  dark  womb  a  thoufand  rivers  lye, 
That  with  continu'd  ftreams  the  double  fea  fupply. 


Bolonia-i  Modenay  Parma^  T'uYin-,  &c. 

AFTER  a  very  tedious  journey  over  t\\t  Appennines,  we  at  lafl:  came 
to  the  river  that  runs  at  the  foot  of  them,  and  was  formerly  called 
the  little  Rhine.     Following  the  courfe  of  this  river  we  arrived  in  a 
fhort  time  at  Bolonia. 

. Parvique  Bononia  Rheni.  Sil.  It.  8.. 

Bolonia  water'd  by  the  petty  Rhine. 

We  here  quickly  felt  the  difference  of  the  northern  from  the  fouthern  fide 
of  the  mountains,  as  well  in  the  coldnefs  of  the  air,  as  in  the  badnefs  of  the 
wine.  This  town  is  famous  for  the  richnefs  of  the  foil  that  lyes  about  it, 
and  the  magnificence  of  its  Convents.  It  is  likewife  efteem'd  the  third  in 
Italy  for  pidlures,  as  having  been  the  fchool  of  the  Lombard  painters,  I  faw 
in  it  three  rarities  of  different  kinds,  which  pleafed  me  more  than  any  other' 
fliows  of  the  place.  The  firft  was  an  authentick  filver  Medal  of  the  younger 
Brutus^  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  Antiquary.  One  may  fee  the  charader  of 
the  perfon  in  the  features  of  the  face,  which  is  exquifitely  well  cut.  On  the 
reverfe  is  the  cap  of  liberty,  with  a  dagger  on  each  fide  of  it,  fubfcribed  Id. 
Mar.  for  Ides  of  March,  the  famous  date  of  Cajars  murder.  The  fecond 
was  a  pidure  of  Raphael's  in  St.  Giouanni  in  Mo?tte.  It  is  extremely  well  pre- 
ferved,  and  reprefents  St.  Cecilia  with  an  Inftrument  of  mufick  in  her  hands. 
On  one  fide  of  her  are  the  figures  of  St.  Taul,  and  St.  John;  and  on  the 
other,  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  St.  Aiijlin.  There  is  fomething  wonderfully 
divine  in  the  airs  of  this  pidure.     I  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  for  my  third 

curi- 
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curiofity,  a  new  Stair-cafe  that  Grangers  are  generally  carried  to  fee,  where 
the  eafinefs  of  the  afcent  within  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  the  difpofition  of  the 
lights,  and  the  convenient  landing,  ar»  admirably  well  contriv'd.     The  wars 
o?  Italy,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year,  made  me  pafs  through  the  Dutchies  of 
Modena,  Tarma,  and  Savoy  with  more  hafte  than  I  would  have  done  at  ano- 
ther time.     The  foil  of  Modena  and  Pat  ma  is  very  rich  and  well  cultivated. 
The  palaces  of  the  Princes  are  magnificent,  but  neither   of  them  is   v^t 
finished.     We  procured  a  licence  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  enter  the  Thea- 
ter and  Gallery,  which  deferve  to  be  feen  as  well  as  any  thing  of  that  nature 
in  Italy.     The  Theater  is,  I  think,  the  moft  fpacious  of  any  I  ever  faw    and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  admirably  well  contrived,  that  from  the  very  depth  of 
the  ftage  the  loweft  found  may  be  heard  diftindtly  to  the  fartheft  part  of  the 
audience,  as  in  a  whifpering-place;  and  yet  if  you  raife  your  voice  as  high  as 
you  pleafe,  there  is  nothing  like  an  echo  to  caufe  in  it  the  lead  confufion. 
The  Gallery  is  hung  with  a  numerous  colledion  of  pidlures,  all  done  by 
celebrated  hands.     On  one  fide  of  the  gallery  is  a  large  room  adorned  with 
inlaid  tables,  cabinets,  works  in  amber,  and  other  pieces  of  great  art  and  va- 
lue.    Out   of   this  we  were    led  into    another  great  room,  furnilhed  with 
old  Infcriptions,  Idols,  Bufts,  Medals,  and  the  like  Antiquities.     I  cou'd  have 
fpent  a  day  with  great  fitlsfadlion  in  this  apartment,  but  had  only  time  to 
pafs  my  eye  over  the  Medals,  which  are  in  great  number,  and  many  of  them 
very  rare.     The  fcarcefl:  of  all  is  a  Pefcennius  JViger  on  a  Medal  ion  well  pre- 
ferved.     It  was  coined  at  yifiticch,  where  this  Emperof  trifled  away  his  time 
'till  he  lofl  his  Life  and  Empire,     The  reverfe  is  a  Dca  Salus.     There  are 
two  of  Otho,  the  reverfe  a  Serapis ;  and  two  o(  Meff'alina  and  Poppa  a  in  mid- 
dle brafs,  the  reverfes  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.     I  faw  two  Mcdalions  of 
Plotlna  and  Matidia,  the  reverfe  to   each  a  Tietas  ;  with  two  Medals   of 
Pcrtitiax,    the   reverfe    of  one    Vota   Decennalia,    and    of  the    other    Di:s 
Cuftodibus;  and  another  of  Gordianus  Africa?ius,  the  reverfe  I  have  forgot. 

The  Principalities  of  Modena  and  Parma  are  much  about  the  fame  extent, 
and  have  each  of  them  two  large  towns,  befides  a  great  nnmber  of  little  \  il- 
lages.  The  Duke  of  Parma  however  is  much  richer  than  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena. Their  fubjedls  would  live  in  great  plenty  amidll  fo  rich  and  well-cul- 
tivated a  foil,  were  not  the  taxes  and  impofitions  fo  very  exorbitant;  for  the 
Courts  are  much  too  fplendid  and  magnificent  for  the  territories  that  Ij'e  about 
them,  and  one  cannot  but  be  amazed  to  fee  fuch  a  profufion  of  wealth  laid 
out  in  Coaches,  Trappings,  Tables,  Cabinets,  and  the  like  precious  toys,  in 
which  there  are  few  Princes  of  Europe  who  equal  them,  when  at  the  fame 
time  they  have  not  had  the  generofity  to  make  Bridges  over  the  rivers  of  their 
countries  for  the  convenience  of  their  fubjects,  as  well  as  ftrangcrs,  who  are 

forced 
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forced  to  pay  an  unreafonable  exadiion  at  every  ferry  upon  the  lead  rifing  of 
the  waters.  A  man  might  well  expedl  in  thefe  fmall  governments  a  much 
greater  regulation  of  affairs,  for  the  eafe  and  benefit  of  the  people,  than  in 
large  over-grown  flates,  where  the  rules  of  juftice,  beneficence,  and  mercy 
may  be  eafily  put  out  of  their  courfe,  in  pafling  thtough  the  hands  of  depu- 
ties, and  a  long  fubordination  of  officers.  And  it  wou'd  certainly  be  for  the 
good  of  mankind  to  have  all  the  mighty  Empires  and  Monarchies  of  the 
world  cantoned  out  into  petty  States  and  Principalities,  that,  like  fo  many 
large  families,  might  lye  under  the  eye  and  obfervation  of  their  proper  Gover- 
nors ;  fo  that  the  care  of  the  Prince  might  extend  it  felf  to  every  individual 
perfon  under  his  protedtion.  But  fince  fuch  a  general  fcheme  can  never  be 
brought  ^bout,  and  if  it  were,  It  would  quickly  be  dellroyed  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  fome  particular  ftate  afpiring  above  the  reft,  it  happens  very  ill  at 
prefent  to  be  born  under  one  of  thefe  petty  Soveraigns,  that  will  be  ftill  en- 
deavouring, at  his  fubjedls  coft,  to  equal  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  greater 
Princes,  as  well  as  to  out-vie  thofe  of  his  own  rank. 

For  this  reafon  there  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  live  with  more  eafe 
and  profperity  than  the  fubjedts  of  little  Common- wealths,  as  on  the  contrary 
there  are  none  who  fuffer  more  under  the  grievances  of  a  hard  government, 
than  the  fubjedls  of  little  Principalities.  I  left  the  road  of  Mi/a;i,  on  my 
right-hand,  having  before  feen  that  city,  and  after  having  paffed  through  ^/, 
the  frontier  town  of  Savoy,  I  M  laft  came  within  fight  of  the  Po,  which  is  a 
fine  river  even  at  Turin,  though  within  fix  miles  of  its  fource.  This  river 
has  been  made  the  fcene  of  two  or  three  poetical  ftories.  Ovid  has  chofen  it 
out  to  throw  his  Thaeton  into  it,  after  all  the  fmaller  rivers  had  been  dryed 
up  in  the  conflagration. 

I  have  read  fome  Botanical  criticks,  who  tell  us  the  Poets  have  not  rightly 
followed  the  traditions  of  Antiquity,  in  metamorphofing  the  fifters  oi  Phae- 
ton into  Poplars,  who  ought  to  have  been  turned  into  Larch-trees ;  for  that  it 
is  this  kind  of  tree  which  (heds  a  Gum,  and  is  commonly  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  To.  The  change  of  Cycnus  into  a  Swan,  which  clofes  up  the  difafl:ers 
of  Phaeton's  family,  was  wrought  on  the  fame  place  where  the  fifters  were 
turned  into  trees.  The  defcriptions  that  Virgil  and  Ovid  have  made  of  it  can- 
not be  fufficiently  admired. 

Claiidian  has  fet  off  his  defcription  of  the  Eridanus,  with  all  the  poetical 
ftories  that  have  been  made  of  it. 

•lUe  caput  placidis  fublime  fiuentii 


Extidit,  et  tot  is  lucem  fpargentia  ripis 
Aurea  roranti  micuerunt  cornua  vultu. 
Non  illi  madidum  vulgaris  Arundine  crinem 


Felaf. 
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Velat  honos,  rami  caput  umbravere  "virentes 

Heliadum,  totifque  fuunt  ele£lra  capillis. 

Palla  tegit  latos  humeros,  ciirruque  paterno 

Intextus  Phaeton  glaucos  ineeiidit  amiSfus  : 

Fultaquefub  gremio  calatis  nobilis  aft?- is 

/Etherium  probat  urna  decus.     Namque  omnia  luSlui 

Argument  a  fui  T'itan/ignavit  Olympo, 

Mutatumque Jhiem  plumis,   et fronde  forores^ 

Et  fuvium,  nati  qui  vulnera  lavit  anheli. 

Stat  gelidis  Auriga  plagis,  vejiigia  fratris 

Germans  fervant  Hyades,  Cycnique fodalii 

LaSteus  extentas  ajpergit  circulus  alas. 

Stellifer  Rridanus  Jmuatis  fiuBibus  err  am. 

Clara  noti  convexa  rigat. Claudian.  de  Sexto  Conf.  Honorii. 

His  head  above  the  floods  he  gently  rear'd. 
And  as  he  rofe  his  golden  horns  appear'd. 
That  on  the  forehead  flione  divinely  bright. 
And  o'er  the  banks  difFus'd  a  yellow  light : 
No  interwoven  Reeds  a  garland  made, 
To  hide  his  brows  within  the  vulgar  {hade, 
But  Poplar  wreaths  around  his  temples  fpread. 
And  tears  of  Amber  trickled  down  his  head : 
A  fpacious  veil  from  his  broad  fhoulders  flew. 
That  fet  th'  unhappy  Phaeton  to  view : 
The  flaming  Chariot  and  the  Steeds  it  fhow'd. 
And  the  whole  Fable  in  the  mantle  glow'd: 
Beneath  his  arm  an  Urn  fupported  lyes 
With  fl:ars  embellifh'd,  and  fidlitious  skies. 
For  Titan,  by  the  mighty  lofs  difmay'd. 
Among  the  Heav'ns  th'  immortal  fad;  difplay'd. 
Left  the  remembrance  of  his  grief  fhould  fail. 
And  in  the  Conftellations  wrote  his  tale. 
A  Swan  in  memory  of  Cycnus  fhines ; 
The  mourning  Sifters  weep  in  watry  fignsj 
The  burning  Chariot,  and  the  Charioteer, 
In  bright  Bootes  and  his  Wane  appear; 
Whilft  in  a  Track  of  Light  the  Waters  run. 
That  wafli'd  the  body  of  his  blafted  fon. 

The 
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The  river  Pa  gives  a  nanie  to  the  chief  ftreet  oi  Turin,  which  fronts  the 
Duke's  Palace,  and,  when  finiflied,  will  be  one  of  the  nobleft  in  Italy  for 
its  length.  There  is  one  convenience  in  this  City  that  I  never  obferved  in 
any  other,  and  which  makes  fome  amends  for  the  badnels  of  the  pavement. 
By  the  help  of  a  river  that  runs  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  town,  they  can  con- 
vey a  little  ftream  of  water  through  all  the  moft  confiderable  ftreets,  which 
ferves  to  cleanfe  the  gutters,  and  carries  away  all  the  filth  that  is  fwept  into 
it.  The  manager  opens  his  fluice  every  night,  and  diflributcs  the  water  into 
what  quarter  of  the  town  he  pleafes.  Befides  the  ordinary  convenience  that 
arifes  from  it,  it  is  of  great  ufe  when  a  fire  chances  to  break  out,  for  at  a 
few  minutes  warning  they  have  a  little  river  running  by  the  very  wall  of  the 
houfe  that  is  burning.  The  Court  of  'Tiiri?i  is  reckoned  the  mofl  fplendid 
and  polite  of  any  in  Italy  ;  but  by  reafon  of  its  being  in  mourning,  I  could 
not  fee  it  in  its  magnificence.  The  common  people  of  this  ftate  are  more  ex- 
afpprated  againft  the  French  than  even  the  reft  of  the  Italians.  For  the  great 
mifchiefs  they  have  fuffered  from  them  are  ftill  frefh  upon  their  memories, 
and  notwithftanding  this  interval  of  peace,  one  may  eafily  trace  out  the  feve- 
ral  marches  which  the  French  armies  have  made  through  their  country,  by 
the  rulne  and  defolation  they  have  left  behind  them.  I  pafled  through  Tie- 
mont  and  Savoy,  at  a  time  when  the  Duke  was  forced,  by  the  neceffity  of  his 
affairs,  to  be  in  alliance  with  the  Frejich. 

I  came  diredlly  from  'Turin  xo  Geneva,  and  had  a  very  eafie  journey  over 
mount  Cennis,  through  about  the  beginning  oi December,  the  fnows  having 
not  yet  fallen.  On  the  top  of  this  high  mountain  is  a  large  Plain,  and  in 
the  midft  of  the  plain  a  beautiful  Lake,  which  would  be  very  extraordinary 
were  there  not  feveral  mountains*  in  the  neighbourhood  rifing  over  it.  The 
Inhabitants  thereabout  pretend  that  it  is  unfathomable,  and  I  queftion  not 
but  the  waters  of  it  fill  up  a  deep  vally,  before  they  come  to  a  level  with  the 
furface  of  the  plain.  It  is  well  ftocked  with  Trouts,  though  they  fay  it  is 
.covered  with  Ice  three  quarters  of  the  year. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  natural  face  of  Italy  that  is  more  delightful  to  a 
traveller,  than  the  feveral  Lakes  which  are  difperfed  up  and  down  among 
the  many  breaks  and  hollows  of  the  Alpes  and  Jlppennincs.  For  as  thefe  vaft 
heaps  of  mountains  are  thrown  together  with  fo  much  irregularity  and  con- 
fufion,  they  form  a  great  variety  of  hollow  bottoms,  that  often  lye  in  the 
figure  of  fo  many  artificial  Bafins;  where,  if  any  fountain  chance  to  rife, 
they  naturally  fpread  thcmfclves  into  Lakes  before  they  can  find  any  iffue  for 
their  waters.  The  ancient  Romans  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  hew  out  a 
paiTage  for  thefe  Lakes  to  difcharge  themfelves  into  fome  neighbouring  river, 
/or  the  bettering  of  the  air,  or  the  recovering  of  the  foil  that  lay  underneath 
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them.  The  draining  of  the  Fucinm  by  the  Emperor  Claudius^  with  the  pro- 
digious multitude  of  fpeftators  who  attended  it,  and  the  famous  Naumachia 
and  fplendid  entertainment  which  were  made  upon  it  before  the  (luces  were 
opened,  is  a  known  piece  of  hiftory.  In  all  our  journey  through  the  Alpes, 
as  well  when  we  climbed  as  when  we  defcended  them,  we  had  ilill  a  river 
running  along  with  the  road,  that  probably  at  firft  occafioned  the  difcovery 
of  this  paflage. .  I  (liall  end  this  chapter  with  a  defcription  of  the  AJpes,  as 
I  did  the  laft  with  thofe  of  the  Appennines.  The  Poet  perhaps  would  not 
have  taken  notice,  that  there  is  no  fpring  nor  fummer  on  thefe  mountains, 
but  becaufe  in  this  rcfpedl  the  Alpes  are  quite  different  from  the  Appennines^ 
which  have  as  delightful  green  fpots  among  them  as   any  in  Italy. 

CunSia  gelu  candque  atenium  grandine  teBa, 

Atque  avi  glaciem  cohibent  :  riget  ardua  montis 

Mtherii  fades,  furgentique  obvia  Thcebo 

Duratus  Jiefcit  famviis  mollire  pridnas. 

Sonant  iim  T'artareus  rcgni  patient  is  hiatus 

Ad  manes  imos  atqut  atracjlagna  paludii 

A  Juperd  tellure  patet :  tain  longa  per  hiiras 

Erigitur  iellus,  et  caelum  intercipit  umbra. 

Nullum  ver  tifquam,  nullique  ajtatis  honores  ; 

Sola  jugis  habitat  diris,  fedefque  tuetur 

Perpetuas  deformis  hyems  :  ilia  undique  nubes 

Hue  atras  agit  et  mixtos  cum  grandiiie  nimbos. 

Nam  ciin6li  flatus  ventiquefurentia  regna 

Alpind  pofuere  domo,  caligat  in  alt  is 

Obtutusfaxis,  abeuntque  in  nubila  montes.  Sil.  It.  L.  3. 

Stiff  with  eternal  Ice,  and  hid  in  Snow, 
That  fell  a  thoufand  centuries  ago, 
The  mountain  ftands ;  nor  can  the  rifing  fun 
Unfix  her  frofls,  and  teach  'em  how  to  run: 
Deep  as  the  dark  infernal  waters  lye 
From  the  bright  regions  of  the  chearful  sky, 
So  far  the  proud  afcending  rocks  invade 
Heav'ns  upper  realms,  and  caft  a  dreadful  fliade  : 
No  fpring,  nor  fummer,  on  the  mountain  (een. 
Smiles  with  gay  fruits,  or  with  delightful  green  ; 
But  hoary  winter,  unadorn'd  and  bare. 
Dwells  in  the  dire  retreat,  and  freezes  there  i 
Vol.  II.  U  There 
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There  {he  affembles  all  her  blackeft  florms. 
And  the  rude  hail  in  rattling  tempefts  forms ; 
Thither  the  loud  tumultuous  wiads  relbrt. 
And  on  the  mountain  keep  their  boiil'rous  court, 
That  in  thick  (how'rs  her  rocky  fummet  fhrowds, 
And  darkens  all  the  broken  view  with  clouds. 
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NEAR  St.  Julian  in  Savoy  the  y^/pes  begin  to  enlarge  themfelves  on  all 
fides,  and  open  into  a  vaft  circuit  of  ground,  which  in  refpedl  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  y^/pes  may  pafs  for  a  plain  champian  country. 
This  extent  of  lands,  with  the  Leman  Lake,  would  make  one  of  the  pretti- 
eft  and  moft  defenfible  dominions  in  Europe,  was  it  all  thrown  into  a  iingle 
ftate,  and  had  Geneva  for  its  metropolis.      But  there  are   three   powerful 
neighbours  who  divide  among  them  the  greatefl  part  of  this  fruitful  coun- 
try.    The  Duke  of  Savoy  has  the  Chablais,  and  all  the  fields  that  lye  beyond 
the  ylrve,  as  far  as  to  the  Eclufe,     The   King  of  France  is  mafler  of  the 
whole  country  of  Gex  -,  and  the  Canton  of  Berne  comes  in  for  that  of  Faud. 
Geneva  and  its  little  territories  lye  in  the  heart  of  thefe  three  States.     The 
greatefl"  part  of  the  town  Hands  upon  a  hill,  and  has  its  views  bounded  on  all 
fides  by  feveral  ranges  of  mountains,  which  are  however  at  fo  great  a  diftance, 
that  they  leave  open  a  wonderful  variety  of  beautiful  profpedls.     The  fituati- 
on  of  thefe  mountains  has  fome  particular  efFefts  on  the  country,  which  they 
enclofe.     As  firft,  they  cover 'it  from  all  winds,  except  the  fouth  and  north. 
'Tis  to  the  lafl  of  thefe  winds  that  the  Inhabitants  of   Geneva  afcribe  the 
healthfulnefs  of  their  air  ;  for  as  the  A/pes  fiirround  them  on  all  fides,  they 
form  a  vafl  kind  of  Bafon,  where  there  would  be  a  conflant  flagnation  of 
vapours,  the  country  being  fb  well  watered,  did  not  the  north-wind  put  them 
in  motion,  and  fcatter  them  from  time  to  time.     Another  effedt  the  A/pes 
have  on  Geneva  is,  that  the  fun  here  rifes  later  and  fets  fooner  than  it  does  to 
other  places  of  the  fame  latitude.     I  have  often  obferved  that  the  tops  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains  have  been  covered  with  light  above  half  an  hour  af- 
ter the  fun  is  down,  in  refped:  of  thofe  who  live  at  Geneva.   Thefe  mountains 
likewife  very  much  increafe  their  fummer  heats,  and  make  up  an  Horifon 
that  has  fomething  in  it  very  fingular  and  agreeable.     On  one  fide  you  have 
the  long  tradt  of  hills,  that  goes  under  the  name  of  mount  jfura,  covered 
with  vineyards  and  pafturage,  and  on  the  other  huge  precipices  of  naked 
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Tocks  rifing  up  in  a  thoufand  odd  figures,  and  cleft  in  fome  places,  fo  as  to 
difcover  high  mountains  of  Snow  that  lye  feveral  leagues  behind  them.  To- 
wards the  fouth  the  hills  rife  more  infenfibly,  and  leave  the  eye  a  vaft  unin- 
terrupted profpedl  for  many  miles.  But  the  moil  beautiful  view  of  all  is 
the  Lake,  and  the  borders  of  it  that  lye  north  of  the  town. 

This  Lake  refembles  a  Sea  in  the  colour  of  its  waters,  the  ftorms  that  are 
raifed  on  it,  and  the  ravage  it  makes  on  its  banks.  It  receives  too  a  different 
name  from  the  coafts  it  wafhcs,  and  in  fummer  has  fomething  like  an  ebb 
and  flow,  which  arifes  from  the  melting  of  the  fnows  that  fall  into  it  more 
copioufly  at  noon  than  at  other  times  of  the  day.  It  has  five  different  States 
bordering  on  it,  the  Kingdom  of  France,  and  the  Dutchy  of  Savoy,  the 
Canton  of  Berne,  the  Biflioprick  of  Sion,  and  the  Republick  of  Geneva.  I 
have  feen  papers  fixed  up  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  with  this  magnificent  pre- 
face }  Whereas  we  have  been  informed  of  feveral  abufss  committed  in  our  Forts 
and  Harbours  on  the  hake,  &c. 

I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  Lake,  and  touched  on  the  feveral  towns 
that  lye  on  its  coafts,  which  took  up  near  five  days,  though  the  wind  was 
pretty  fair  for  us  all  the  while. 

The  right  fide  of  the  Lake  from  Geneva  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  is  extremely  well  cultivated.     The  greateft  entertainment  we  found  in 
coafting  it  were  the  feveral  profpedls  of  Woods,  Vineyards,  Meadows,  and 
Corn-fields,  which  lye  on  the  borders  of  it,  and  run  up  all  the  fides  of  the 
Alpes,  where  the  barrennefs  of  the  rocks,  or  the  fiieepnefs  of  the  afcent  will 
fuffer  them.     The  wine  however  on  this  fide  of  the  Lake  is  by  no  means  fo 
good  as  that  on  the  other,  as  it  has  not  fo  open  a  foil,  and  is  lefs  expofed  to 
the  Sun.     We  here  paffed  by  Tvoire,  where  the  Duke  keeps  his  Gallies,  and 
lodged  at  T'onon,  which  is  the  grcateft  town  on  the  Lake  belonging  to  the 
Savoyard.     It  has  four  convents,  and  they  fay  about  fix  or  i&vtw  thoufand 
Inhabitants.     The  Lake  is  here  about  twelve  miles  in  breadth.  At  a  little  di- 
ftance  from  Tonon   ftands  RipaiHe,  where  there   is  convent   of  Carthufians. 
They  have  a  large  foreft  cut  out  into  walks,  that  are  extremely  thick  and 
gloomy,    and  very  fuitablc    to  the  Genius   of  the  Inhabitants.     There  are 
Vijlds  in  it  of  a  great  length,  that  terminate  upon  the  Lake.     At  one  fide  of 
the  walks  you  have  a  near  profpedl  of  the  Alpes,  which  are  brokcji  into  fa 
many  fteps  and  precipices,  that  they  fill  the  mind  with  an  agreeable  kind  of 
horror,  and  form  one  of  the  moft  irregular  mif-fliapen  fcenes  in  the  world. 
The  houfe  that  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthufums  belonged  formerly  to 
the  Hermites  of  St.  Maurice,  and  is  famous  in  hiftory  for  the  retreat  of  an 
Anti-pope,  who  called  himfclf  Felix  the  fifth.     He  had  been  Duke  of  Savoy ^ 
and  after  a  very  glorious  reign  took  on  him  the  habit  of  a  Hermite,  and  re- 
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tired  Into  this  Iblitary  fpot  of  his  dominions.  His  enemies  will  have  it,  that 
he  lived  here  in  great  eafe  and  luxury,  from  whence  the  Jtalimis  to  this  day 
make  ufe  of  the  proverb,  Andare  a  RipagUa  ;  and  the  French,  Faire  Ripaille^ 
to  exprefs  a  delightful  kind  of  life.  They  fay  too,  that  he  had  great  manage- 
ments with  feveral  Ecclefiallicks  before  he  turned  Hermite,  and  that  he  did 
k  in  the  view  of  being  advanced  to  the  Pontificate.  However  it  was,  he  had 
not  been  here  half  a  year  before  he  was  chofen  Pope  by  the  Council  oi  Bafili 
who  took  upon  them  to  depofe  Eiigenio  the  fourth.  This  promifed  fair  at 
firfl,  but  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  who  favoured  Amadeo,  and  the  re- 
folution  of  Eugenio,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Church  threw  it  felf  again  un- 
der the  government  of  their  depofed  head.  Our  Anti-pope  however  was  ftilF 
fupported  by  the  Council  of  Bafi!^  and  owned  by  Savoy,  Suntzerland,  and 
a  few  other  little  ftates.  This  fchifm  lafted  in  the  church  nine  years,  after 
which  Felix  voluntarily  refigned  his  title  into  the  hands  of  Pope  Nicholas  the 
fifth,  but  on  the  following  conditions,  Ths.t  Amadeo  (hould.be  the  firft  Car- 
dinal in  the  Conclave ;  That  the  Pope  fhould  always  receive  him  ftanding, 
and  offer  him  his  mouth  to  kifsj  That  he  fliould  be  perpetual  Cardinal-legate 
in  the  States  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  and  in  the  Arch-bifliopricks  of  Ge~ 
neva,  Sion,  Brefs,  &c.  And  laflly.  That  all  the  Cardinals  of  his  creation 
fhould  be  recognized  by  the  Pope.  After  he  had  made  a  peace  fo  acceptable 
to  the  church,  and  fo  honourable  to  himfelf,  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  with  great  devotion  at  Ripailkj  and  dyed  with  an  extraordinary  reputati- 
on of  fandtity. 

At  Tonon  they  fhowed  us  a  fountain  of  water  that  h  in  great  efteem  for  its 
wholefomnefs.  They  fay  it  weighs  two  ounces  in  a  pound  lefs  than  the  fame, 
meafure  of-  the  Lake  water,  notwithftanding  this  lafl:  is  very  good  to  drink, 
and  as  clear  as  can  be  imagined.  A  little  above  Tonon  is  a  caftle  and  fmall 
garrifon.  The  next  day  we  faw  other  fmall  towns  on  the  coail  of  SavoVy 
where  there  is  nothing  but  mifery  and  poverty.  The  nearer  you  come  to  the 
end  of  the  Lake  the  mountains  on  each  fide  grow  thicker  and  higher,  'till  at 
laft  they  almoft  meet.  One  often  fees  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  feveral 
fharp  rocks  that  ftand  above  the  reft  ;  for  as  thefe  mountains  have  been 
doubtlefs  much  higher  than  they  are  at  prefent,  the  rains  have  wartied  away 
abundance  of  the  foil,  that  has  left  the  veins  of  ftones  fliooting  out  of  them  ; 
as  in  a  decayed  body  the  flefli  is  ftill  fhrinking  from  the  bones.  The  natural 
hiftories  of  Switzerland  talk  very  much  of  the  fall  of  thefe  rocks,  and  the 
great  damage  they  have  fometimes  done,  when  their  foundations  have  teen 
mouldered  with  age,  or  rent  by  an  earthquake.  We  faw  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  Alpes  that  bordered  upon  us  vaft  pits  of  fnow,  as  feveral  mountains  that 
lye  at  a  greater  diftance  are  wholly  covered  with  it.     I  fancied  the  confufioa 
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cf  mountains  and  hollows,  I  here  obferved,  furnlflied  me  with  a  more  pro- 
bable reafon  than  any  I  have  met  with  for  thofe  periodical  fountains  in  Swit- 
zerland, which  flow  only  at  fuch  particular  hours  of  the  day.     For  as  the 
tops  of  thefe  mountains  caft  their  fliadows  upon  one  another,  they  hinder 
the  Sun's  fliining  on  feveral  parts  at  fuch  certain  times,  fo  that  there  are 
feveral  heaps  of  fnow  which  have   the  Sun  lying  upon  them  two  or  three 
hours  together,  and  are  in  the  fhade  all  the  day  afterwards.     If  therefore  it 
happens  that  any  particular  fountain  takes  its  rife  from  any  of  thefe  refervoirs 
of  fnow,  it  will  naturally  begin  to  flow  on  fuch  hours  of  the  day  as  the  fnow 
begins  to  melt :  but  as  fpon  as  the  Sun  leaves  it  again  to  freeze  and  harden, 
the  fountain  dries  up,  and  receives  no  more  fupplies  'till  about  the  fame  time 
the  next  day,  when  the  heat  of  the  Sun  again  fets  the  fnows  a  running  that 
fall  into  the  fame  little  conduits,  traces,  and  canals,  and  by  confeqaence  break 
out  and  dlfcover  themfclvcs  always  in  the  fame  place.     At  the  very  extre- 
mity of  the  Lake  the  Rhone  enters,  and,  when  I  faw  it,  brought  along  with 
it  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water  ;  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  this  country  being 
much  higher  in  fummer  than  in  winter,  by  reafon  of  the  melting  of  the 
fnows.     One  would   wonder  how  fo  many  learned  men  could  fall  into   fo 
great  an  abfurdity,  as  to  believe  this  river  could  preferve  it  felf  unmixed  with 
the  Lake  'till  its  going  out   again   at  Geneva,  which  is  a  courfe  of  many 
miles.     It  was  extremely  muddy  at  its  entrance  when  I  faw  it,  thouf^h  as  clear 
as  rock-water  at  its  going  out.     Befides,  that  it  brought  in  much  more  wa- 
ter than  it  carryed  ofi\     The  river  indeed  preferves  it  felf  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  the  Lake,  but  is  afterwards  fo  wholly  mixed,  and  loft  with  the 
waters  of  the  Lake,  that  one  difcovers  nothing  like  a  ftream  'till  within  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Geneva.     From  the  end  of  the  Lake  to  the  fource  of 
the  Rhone  is  a  valley  of  about  four  days  journey  in  length,  which  gives  the 
name  of  Vallefns  to  its  Inhabitants,  and  is  the  dominion  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Sion.     Wc  lodged  the  fecond  night  at  P'ille  Neuve,  a  little  town  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Berne,  where  we  found  good  accommodations,  and  a  much  greater 
appearance  of  plenty  than  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Lake.     The  next  day,  ha- 
ving pafl'cd  by  the  caftle  of  Chi/Ion,  we  came  to  Verfoy,  another  town  in  the 
Canton   of  Berne,  where  Ludlow  retired  after  having  left  Geneva  and  Lau- 
fanne.     The  Magiflrates  of  the  town  warned  him  out  of  the  flrft  by  the  fol- 
licitation  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Orleans,  as  the  death  of  his  friend  LiJIe  made 
him  quit  the  other.     He  probably  chofc  this  retreat  as  a  place  of  the  grea- 
teft:  fifety,  it  being  an  eafie  matter  to  know  what  flrangers  are  in  the  town 
by  reafon  of  its  fituation.     The  houfe  he  lived  in  has  this  infcription  over 
the  Door. 

Omne 
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Omnc  f'lum  forti  p atria 
quia  patris. 

The  firrt:  part  is  a  piece  of  a  verfe  in  Ovid,  as  the  laft  is  a  cant  of  his  own. 
He  is  buried  in  the  bell:  of  the  churches  with  the  following  Epitaph. 

Sijle  gradum  et  rejp'tce 

Hie  j ace f  Edmond  Ludlow  Angltis  Natione,  Provincice  Wiltonieiifis,  Jilius  Hen- 
rici  Equejiris  Ordinis,  Senatorifqtie  Parlamenti,  cujus  quoqtie  fuit  ipfe  mem- 
brum,  Pat  rum  Jiet7Wiate  clarus  et  nobilis,  -virtute  propTid  nob  Hi  or,  religione 
proteftam  et  infigni  pietate  corufcus,  a  tat  is  Anno  23.  Tribimus  Militum,  paiih 
toft  exercitus  piaetor  primarius.  T^unc  Hibernorum.  domitor,  in  pugnd  intre- 
pidiis  et  vitce  prodigus,  in  viBorid  clemem  et  manfuetus,  patria  libertatis  de- 
fenfor,  et  potejlatts  arbitraria  imptignator  acerrimus  ;  cujus  causa  ab  eddem 
'  patrid  3  2  annis  cxtorris,  meliorique  fortund  dignus  apud  Helvetios  fe  recepit 
ibique  tetatis  Atino  y^.     Mori  ens  fui  defiderium  relinquens  Jedes  aternas  latus 

advolavit. 

Hocce  Monumentum,  in  perpetuam  'vera  et  fine  era  pi  et  at  is  erga  Mar i turn 
defiinBum  memoriam,  die  at  et  vovet  Domina  Elizabeth  de  Thomas,  ejus  Jlrenua 
et  maftijfma,  tarn  in  infortiiniis  quam  in  matrimonio,  eonjors  diledlijjltna,  quce 
animi  magnitudine  et  vi  amoris  conjugalis  mota  eum  in  exilium  ad  obitiim  tifque 
co7ifianter  fecuta  eft.  Anno  Dom.  1693. 

Ludlow  was  a  conftant  frequenter  of  fermons  and  prayers,  but  would 
never  communicate  with  them  either  of  Geneva  or  Vevy.  Jufl  by  his  monu- 
ment is  a  tombftone  with  the  following  infcription. 

Depojltorium 

Andrea  Broiighton  Armigeri  Anglieani  Maydftonenfts  in  Comitatu  Cantii  ubi 
bis  prator  Urbanus.  DignatuJ'que  etiamfuit  fententia?n  Regis  Regum  profari. 
^am  ob  eaujdm  expulfus  patrid  fud,  peregrinatione  ejus  finitd,  Jolo  Jenc6lutis 
morbo  affeBus  requiejcens  a  labor ibus  jiiis  in  Domino  obdormivit,  23  die  Feb. 
Anno  D.  1687.  atatis  fua  84.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  place  could  give  no 
account  of  this  Broughton,  but,  I  fuppofe,  by  his  Epitaph,  it  is  the  fame 
perfon  that  was  Clerk  to  the  pretended  High  Court  of  Juftice,  which  pafled 
fentence  on  the  Royal  Martyr. 

The  next  day  we  fpent  at  Laujanne,  the  greateft  town  on  the  Lake,  after 
Geneva.  We  faw  the  Wall  of  the  cathedral  church  that  was  opened  by  an 
earthquake,  and  fliut  again  fome  years  after  by  a  fecond.  The  Crack  can 
but  be  juft  difcerned  at  prefent,  though  there  are  feveral  in  the  town  ftill 

living 
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living  who  have  formerly  paffed  through  ir.     The  Duke  of  Scbomberg,  who 
was  killed  in  Sa'voy,  lyes  in  this  church,  but   without  any  monument  or 
infcription  over  him.     Laufmijie  was  once  a  Republick,  but  is  now  under 
the  Canton  of  Berne,  and  governed,  like  the   reft  of  their  dominiojis,  by  a 
Baily  who  is  fent  them  every  three  years  from  the  Senate  of  Eenie.     There 
is  one  ftreet  of  this   town  that  has  the  privilege  of  acquitting  or  condem- 
ning any  perfon  of  their  own  body,  in  matters  of  life  and  death.     Every  In- 
habitant of  it  has  his  vote,  which  makes  a  houfe  here  fell  better  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  town.     They  tell  you  that  not  many  years  ago  it  hap- 
pened, that  a  Cobler  had  the  cafting  vote  for  the  life  of  a  criminal,  which 
he  very  gracioufly  gave  on  the  merciful  fide.     From  Laufanne  to  Gene'va  we 
coa-fted  along  the  country  of  the  Faud,  which  is  the  fruitfullcft  and  beft  cul- 
tivated part  of  any  among  the  Alpes.     It  belonged  formerly  to  the  Duke  of 
Saioy,  but  was  won  from  him  by  the  Canton  oi  Benir,  and  made  over  to  it 
by   the  treaty  of  St.  Julian,  which  is  ftlll  very  much  regretted  by  tlie  6'^- 
voyard.     We  called  in  at  Morge,  where  there  is  an  artificial  port,  and  a  fliow 
of  more  trade  than  in  any  other  town  on  the  Lake.     From  Morge  we  came 
to   Nyoft.     The  Colonia  Equejiris,  that  Julius  Ccej'ar  fettled  in  this  country, 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  have   been   planted  in  this  place.     They  have  often 
dug  up  old  Roman  infcriptions  and  ftatues,  and  as  I  walked  in  the  town   I 
obferved  in  the  walls  of  fcvcral  houfes  the  fragments  of  vaft  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, with  feveral  other  pieces  of  Archite(5lure,  which  muft  have  formerly  be- 
longed to  fomc  very  noble  pile  of  building.     There  is  no  Author  that  men- 
tions this  Colony,  yet  it  is  certain  by  feveral  old  Roman  Infcriptions  that  there 
was  fuch  an  one.     Lucan  indeed  fpeaks  of  a  part  of  Cafars  army,   that  came 
to  him  from  the  Lcman  Lake  in  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 

Deferuere  cava  tentoria  jixa  Lemanno. 

At  about  five  miles  diftance  from  Nyon  they  fliow  ftill  the  ruines  of  Cce- 
far\  wall,  that  reached  eighteen  miles  in  length  from  mount  Jura  to  the 
borders  of  the  Lake,  as  he  has  defcribed  it  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Com- 
mentaries. The  next  town  upon  the  Lake  is  Verjhy,  which  we  could  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  as  belonging  to  the  King  of  France.  It  has 
the  reputation  of  being  extremely  poor  and  beggarly.  We  failed  from  hence 
direcflly  for  Geneva,  which  makes  a  very  noble  lliow  from  the  Lake.  There 
are  near  Geneva  feveral  quarries  of  free-ftone  that  run  under  the  Lake. 
When  the  water  is  at  loweft  they  make  within  the  bwders  of  it  a  little  fquare 
enclofcd  with  four  walls.  In  this  fquare  they  fink  a  pit,  and  dig  for  free- 
ftone;  the  walls  hindering  the  waters  from  coming  in  upon  them,  when  the 
Lake  rifes  and  runs  on  all  fides  of  them.     The  great  convenience  of  carriage 
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makes  thefe  flones  much  cheaper  than  any  that  can  be  found  upon  firm  land. 
One  fees  feveral  deep  pits  that  have  been  made  at  feveral  times  as  one  fails 
over  them.  As  the  Lake  approaches  G^w^-u^  it  grows  ftill  narrower  and 
narrower,  'till  at  laft  it  changes  its  name  into  the  Rhone,  which  turns  all  the 
mills  of  the  town,  and  is  extremely  rapid,  notwithftanding  its  waters  are 
very  deep.  As  I  have  feen  a  great  part  of  the  courfe  of  this  river,  I  cannot 
but  think  it  has  been  guided  by  the  particular  hand  of  Providence.  It  rifes 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Alpes,  an4  has  a  long  valley  that  feems  hewn  out 
on  purpofe  to  give  its  waters  a  paffage  amidft  fo  many  rocks  and  mountains 
which  are  on  all  fides  of  it.  This  brings  it  almofl  in  a  dired:  line  to  Geneva, 
It  would  there  over-flow  all  the  country,  were  there  not  one  particular  cleft 
that  divides  a  vafl  circuit  of  mountains,  and  conveys  it  off  to  Lyons.  From 
Lyons  there  is  another  great  rent,  which  runs  acrofs  the  whole  country  in 
almofl:  another  flireight  line,  and  notwithftanding  the  vaft  height  of  the 
mountains  that  lies  about  it,  gives  it  the  fliorteft  courfe  it  can  take  to  falj 
into  the  fea.  Had  fiich  a  river  as  this  been  left  to  it  felf  to  have  found  its 
way  out  from  among  the  Alpes,  whatever  windings  it  had  made  it  muft  have 
formed  feveral  little  feas,  and  have  laid  many  countries  under  water  before 
it  had  come  to  the  end  of  its  courfe.  I  fliall  not  make  any  remarks  upon  Geneva, 
which  is  a  Republick  fo  well  known  to  the  Englijl;}.  It  lyes  at  prefent  un- 
der fome  difliculties  by  reafon  of  the  Emperor's  difpleafure,  who  has  forbid- 
den the  importation  of  their  manufadlures  into  any  part  of  the  Empire, 
which  will  certainly  raife  a  fedition  among  the  people,  unlefs  the  Magiftrates 
find  fome  way  to  remedy  it  :  and  they  fay  it  is  already  done  by  the  interpo- 
fition  of  the  States  of  Hollatid.  The  occafion  of  the  Emperor's  prohibition 
was  their  furnifliing  great  fums  to  the  King  of  France  for  the  payment  of 
his  army  in  Italy.  They  obliged  themfelves  to  remit,  after  the  rate  of  twelve 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  Sterling,  per  Annum,  divided  into  fo  many  month- 
ly payments.  As  the  intereft  was  very  great,  feveral  of  the  merchants  of 
Lyons,  who  would  not  truft  their  King  in  their  own  names,  are  faid  to  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  under  the  names  of  Geneva  merchants.  The  Re- 
publick fancies  it  felf  hardly  treated  by  the  Empsror,  fince  it  is  not  any  adlion 
of  the  State,  but  a  compad:  among  private  perfons  that  hath  furniihed  out 
thefe  feveral  remittances.  They  pretend  however  to  have  put  a  ftop  to  them, 
.and  by  that  means  are  in  hopes  again  to  open  their  commerce  into  the  Empire. 
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Lindaw-i   &c. 

FROM    Geneva  I   travelled  to  Laufanne,    and  thence   to  Fribourg, 
which  is  but  -a  mean  town  for  the  capital  of  fo  large  a  Canton  :  Its 
fituation  is  fo  irregular,  that  they  are  forced  to  climb  up  to  feveral 
parts  of  it  by  flair-cafes  of  a  prodigious  afcent.     This  inconvenience  however 
gives  them  a  very  great  commodity  in  cafe  a  fire  breaks  out  in  any  part  of 
the  town,  for  by  reafon  of  feveral  refervoirs  on  the  tops  of  thefe  mountains 
by  the  opening  of  a  fluce  they  convey  a  river  into  what  part  of  the  town 
they  pleafe.     They  have  four  churches,    four  convents  of  women,  and   as 
many  for  men.     The  little  chappel,  called  the  Salutation,  is  very  neat,  and 
built  with  a  pretty  fancy.     The  college  of  Jefuits  is,  they  fay,  the  fineft  in 
Switzerland.     There   is  a  great  deal  of  room   in  it,  and  feveral   beautiful 
views  from  the  different  parts  of  it.     They  have  a  coUedion  of  pidures  re- 
prefenting  moft  of  the  Fathers  of  their  order,  who  have  been  emirxent  for 
their  piety  or  learning.     Among  the  reft  many  EngUjI:)  men  whom  we  name 
Rebels,  and  they  Martyrs.     Henry  Garnefs  infcription  fays,  That  when  the 
hereticks  could  not  prevail  with  him,  either  by  force  or  promifes,  to  change 
his  religion,  they  hanged  and  quartered  him.     At  the  Capuchins   I  faw  the 
Efcargatoire,  which  I  took  the  more  notice  of  becaufe  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  any  thing  of  the  fame  in  other  countries.     It  is  a  fquare  place 
boarded  in,  and  filled  with  a  vafl  quantity  of  large  Snails,  that  are  efleemed 
excellent  food  when  they  are  well  dreffed.     The  floor  is  flrowed  about  half 
a  foot  deep  with  feveral  kinds  of  plants,  among  which  the  Snails  neflle  all 
the  winter  feafon.     When  Lent  arrives  they  open  their  magazines,  and  take 
out  of  them  the  befl  Meagre  food  in  the  world,  for  there  is  no  diHi  of  fifh 
that  they   reckon  comparable   to  a  Ragout  of  Snails. 

About  two  leagues  from  Fribourg  we  went  to  fee  a  Hermitage,  that  is 
reckoned  the  greatefl  curiofity  of  thefe  parts.  It  lyes  in  the  prettiefl  folitude 
imaginable,  among  woods  and  rocks,  which  at  firfl  fight  difpofe  a  man  to 
be  fcrious.  There  has  lived  in  it  a  Hermite  thefe  five  and  twenty  years, 
who  with  his  own  hands  has  worked  in  the  rock  a  pretty  Chappel,  a  Sacriflle, 
a  Chamber,  Kitchin,  Cellar,  and  other  conveniences.  Plis  chimney  is  car- 
ryed  up  through  the  whole  rock,  fo  that  you  fee  the  sky  through  it,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  rooms  lye  very  deep.  He  has  cut  the  fide  of  the  rock  into  a 
Vol.  II.  X  flat 
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flat  for  a  garden,  and  by  laying  on  it  the  wafte  earth  that  he  has  found  in  fe- 
veral  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  has  made  fuch  a  fpot  of  ground  of  it  as  fur- 
hiflies  out  a  kind  of  luxury  for  a  Hermite.  As  he  faw  drops  of  water  diftil- 
ling  from  feveral  parts  of  the  rock,  by  following  the  veins  of  them,  he  has 
inade  himfelf  two  or  three  fountains  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  that 
ferve  his  table,  and  water  his  little  garden. 

We  had  very  bad  ways  from  hence  to  Berne,  a  great  part  of  them  through 
woods  of  Fir-trees.  The  great  quantity  of  timber  they  have  in  this  coun- 
try makes  them  mend  their  high-ways  with  wood  inftead  of  ftone.  I  could 
not  but  take  notice  of  the  Make  of  feveral  of  their  Barns  I  here  faw.  After 
having  laid  a  frame  of  wood  for  the  foundation,  they  place  at  the"  four  cor- 
ners of  it  four  huge  blocks,  cut  in  fuch  ftiape  as  neither  Mice  nor  any  other 
fort  of  vermin  can  creep  up  the  fides  of  them,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
raife  the  corn  above  the  moifture  that  might  come  into  it  from  the  ground. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  barn  is  fupported  by  thefe  four  blocks. 

What  pleafed  me  moft  at  Benie  was  their  publick  walks  by  the  Great 
Church.  They  are  raifed  extremely  high,  and  that  their  weight  might  not 
break  down  the  walls  and  pilafters  which  furround  them,  they  are  built  up- 
on arches  and  vaults.  Though  they  are,  I  believe,  as  high  as  mofl  fleeples 
in  Englci72d  from  the  ftreets  and  gardens  that  lye  at  the  foot  of  them,  yet 
about  forty  years  ago  a  perfon  in  his  drink  fell  down  from,  the  very  top  to  the 
bottom,  without  doing  himfelf  any  other  hurt  than  the  breaking  of  an.  arm. 
He  dy'd  about  four  years  ago.  There  is  the  nobleft  fummer-profpedt  in  the 
world  from  this  walk,  for  you  have  a  full  view  of  a  huge  range  of  moun- 
tains that  lye  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  and  are  bury'd  in  Snow.  .  They 
are  about  twenty  five  leagues  diftance  from  the  town,  though  by  reafon  of 
their  height  and  their  colour  they  feem  much  nearer.  The  cathedral  church 
ftands  on  one  fide  of  thefe  walks,  and  is  perhaps  the  mofl:  magnificent  of 
"any  Proteftant  church  in  Europe  out  of  England.  It  is  a  very  bold  work, 
and  a  mafter-piece  in  Gothic  Architediure. 

I  faw  the  Arfenal  of  Berne,  where  they  fay  there  are  arms  for  twenty  thou- 
fand  men.  There  is  indeed  no  great  pleafure  in  vifiting  thefe  magazines  of 
war  after  one  has  feen  two  or  three  of  them,  yet  it  is  very  well  worth  a  Tra- 
veller's while  to  look  into  all  that  lye  in  his  way  ;  for  befides  the  Idea  it 
gives  him  of  the  Forces  of  a  ftate,  it  ferves  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  mofl: 
confiderable  parts  of  its  Hiftory.  Thus  in  that  of  Geneva  one  meets  with 
the  Ladders,  Petards,  and  other  utenfils  which  were  made  ufe  of  in  their 
famous  Efcalade,  befides  the  weapons  they  took  of  the  Savoyards,  Florentines^ 
znd  French  in  the  feveral  battels  mentioned  in  their  hiftory.  In  this  of  Berne  you 
have  the  figure  and  armour  of  the  Count  who  founded  the  town,  and  of  the 
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famous  TV//,  who  is  reprefented  as  {hooting  at  the  Apple  on  his  fon's  head. 
The  ftory  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  in  this  place.     I  here  likewife 
faw  the  figure  and  armour  of  him  that  headed  the  Peafants  in  the  war  up- 
on Berne,  with  the  feveral  weapons  which  were  found  in  the  hands  of  his  fol- 
lowers.    They  fhow  too  abundance  of  arms  that  they  took  from  the  Burgun- 
diam  in  the  three  great  battles  which  eftabliflied  them  in  their  liberty,  and 
deftroyed  the  Great  Duke  of  Burgundy  himfelf,  with  the  braveft  of  his  fub- 
jefts.     I  faw  nothing  remarkable  in  the  chambers  where  the  Council  meet, 
nor  in  the  fortifications  of  the  town.     Thefe  laft  were  made  on  occafion  of 
the  Peafants  infurredlion,  to  defend  the  place  for  the  future  againft  the  like 
fudden  aflaults.     In  their  Library  I  obferved  a  couple  of  antique  figures  in 
metal,  of  a  Prieft  pouring  wine  between  the  horns  of  a  Bull.     The  Priefl  is 
veiled  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Roman  facrificers,  and  is  reprefented  in  the 
fame  adion  that  Virgil  dcfcribes  in  the  third  /Eneid. 

Ipfa  tenons  dextrd  pater  am  pukherrima  Dido 
Candentis  vaccce  media  inter  cornua  fundit. 

This  antiquity  was  found  at  Laufanne. 

The  town  of  Berne  is  plentifullly  furniflied  with  water,  there  being  a 
great  multitude  of  handfome  fountains  planted  at  fet  diftances  from  one  end 
of  the  ftreets  to  the  other.  There  is  indeed  no  country  in  the  world  better 
fupplyed  with  water,  than  the  feveral  parts  of  Switzerland  that  I  travelled 
through.  One  inects  every  where  in  the  roads  with  fountains  continually  run- 
ning into  huge  Troughs  that  ftand  underneath  them,  which  is  wonderfully 
commodious  in  a  country  that  fo  much  abounds  with  horfes  and  cattle.  It  has 
fo  many  fprings  breaking  out  of  the  fides  of  the  hills,  and  fuch  vafl.  quanti- 
ties of  wood  to  make  Pipes  of,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  fo  well  flocked 
with  fountains. 

On  the  road  between  Berne  and  Soleurre  there  is  a  monument  ereded  by 
the  Republick  of  Berne,  which  tells  us  the  ftory  of  an  Englifi-man,  who  is 
rot  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  out  own  writers.  The  infcription  is  in  Latin 
verfe  on  one  fide  of  the  ftone,  and  in  German  on  the  other.  I  had  not  time 
to  copy  it,  but  tlie  fubftance  of  it  is  this.  "  One  Cujjinus,  an  Englijlwiany  to 
"  whom  the  Duke  of  Auftria  had  given  his  Sifter  in  marriage,  came  to  take 
*'  her  from  among  the  Sioifs  by  force  of  arms,  but  after  having  ravaged  the 
"  country  for  fome  time,  he  was  here  overthrown  by  the  Canton  of  Berne. 

Soleurre  is  our  next  confiderable  town  that  feemed  to  me  to  have  a  greater 
air  of  politeneffi  than  any  I  faw  in  Switzerland.  The  French  Ambaflador  has 
his  refidence  in  this  place.  His  mafter  contributed  a  great  fum  of  money  to 
the  Jefuits  church,  which  is  not  yet  quite  iiniihed.    It  is  tlie  fijieft  modern 
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building  in  Sicitzerland.  The  old  cathedral  church  flood  not  far  from  it.  At 
the  afcent  that  leads  to  it  are  a  couple  of  antique  pillars  which  belonged 
to  an  old  heathen  temple,  dedicated  to  Hermes :  They  feeni  Tufcan  by  their 
proportion.  The  whole  fortification  o{  Soleurre  is  faced  with  marble.  But  its 
beft  fortifications  are  the  high  mountains  that  lye  within  its  neighbourhood, 
and  feparate  it  from  the  Franche  Compte. 

The  next  day's  journey  carried  us  through  other  parts  of  the  Canton  of 
Berne,  to  the  little  town  of  Meldingen.  I  was  furprifed  to  find  in  all  my  road 
through  Switzerlattd,  the  Wine  that  grows  in  the  country  of  Vaiid  on  the 
borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  is  very  cheap,  notwithftanding  the 
great  diftance  between  the  vineyards  and  the  towns  that  fell  the  wine.  But 
the  navigable  rivers  oi  Switzerla}td  are  as  commodious  to  them  in  this  refpeift, 
as  the  fea  is  to  the  EfigliJJ.\  As  foon  as  the  vintage  is  over,  they  fhip  off  their 
wine  upon  the  Lake,  which  furnifhes  all  the  towns  that  lye  upon  its  borders. 
What  they  defign  for  other  parts  of  the  country  they  unload  at  Vevy.znA  afcer 
about  half  a  day's  land-carriage  convey  it  into  the  river  Aar,  which  brings  it 
down  the  ftream  to  Berne,  Soleurre,  and,  in  a  word,  diftributes  it  through 
all  the  richefl  parts  of  Switzerland;  as  it  is  eafie  to  guefs  from  the  firll  fight 
of  the  Map,  which  fliowsusthe  natural  communication  Providence  has 
formed  between  the  many  Rivers  and  Lakes  of  a  country  that  is  at  fo  great  a 
difi:ance  from  the  fea.  The  Canton  of  Berne  is  reckoned  as  powerful  as  all  the 
refl  together.  They  can  fend  a  hundred  thoufand  men  into  the  field ;  though 
the  Soldiers  of  the  Catholick  Cantons,  who  are  much  poorer,  and  therefore, 
forced  to  enter  oftner  into  foreign  armies,  are  more  efteemed  than  the  Pro- 
teflants. 

We  lay  one  night   at  Meldingen^  which  is  a  little  Roman  Catholick  town, 
with  one  church,  and  no  convent.    It  is  a  Republick  of  it  felf  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  eight  ancient  Cantons.     There  are  in  it  a  hundred  Bourgeois, 
and  about   a  thoufand  Souls.     Their  government  is  modelled  after  the  fame 
manner  with  that  of  the  Cantons,  as  much  as  fo  fmall  a  community  can  imi- 
tate thofe  of  fo  large  an  extent.     For  this  reafon  though  they  have  very  little 
bufinefs  to  do;  they  have  all  the  variety  of  councils   and  officers  that  are  to. 
be  met  with  in  the  greater  ftates.  They  have  a  town-houfe  to  meet  in,  adorned 
with  the  arms  of  the  eight  Cantons  their  protedlors.  They  have  three  Coun- 
cils, the  Great  Council  of  fourteen,  the  Little  Counil  of  ten,  and  the  Privy 
Council  of  three.     The  chief  of  the  State  are  the  two  Avoyers :  When  I  was 
there,  the  reigning  Avoyer,  or  the  Doge  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  fon  to 
the  Inn  where  I  was  lodged  ;   his  Father  having  enjoyed  the  fame  honours 
before  him.     His  revenue  amounts  to  about  thirty  pound  a  year.     The  feve- 
ral  Councils  meet  every  Thurjday  upon  affairs  of  State,  fuch  as  the  reparation 
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of  a  Trough,  the  mending  of  a  Pavement,  or  any  the  like  matters  of  impor- 
tance. The  river  that  runs  through  their  dominions  puts  them  to  the  charge 
of  a  very  large  bridge,  that  is  all  made  of  wood,  and  coped  over  head,  like 
the  reft  in  Swttzerlafid.  Thofe  that  travel  over  it  pay  a  certain  due  towards 
the  maintenance  of  this  bridge.  And  as  the  French  AmbafTador  has  often 
occafion  to  pafs  this  way,  his  Mafter  gives  the  town  a  penfion  of  twenty  pound 
llerling,  which  makes  them  extremely  induftrious  to  raife  all  the  men  they 
can  for  his  fervice,  and  keeps  this  powerful  Republick  firm  to  the  French  in- 
tereft.  You  may  be  fure  the  preferving  of  the  bridge,  with  the  regulation  of 
the  dues  arifing  from  it,  is  tJie  grand  affair  that  cuts  out  employment  for  the 
feveral  councils  of  State.  They  have  a  fmall  village  belonging  to  them,  whi- 
ther they  pundually  fend  a  Bailiff  for  the  diflribution  of  jufticej  in  imitation 
flill  of  the  Great  Cantons.  There  are  three  other  towns  that  have  the  fame 
privileges  and  protedlors.  ' 

We  dined  the  next  day  at  Zurich,  that  is  prettily  fituated  on  the  outlet  of 
the  Lake,  and  is  reckoned  the  handfomefl:  town  in  S'ji'itzcrland.  The  chief 
places  (hown  to  Ilrangcrs  are  the  Arfenal,  the  Library,  and  the  I'own-houfe. 
This  laft  is  but  lately  finilhed,  and  is  a  very  fine  pile  of  building.  The  Fron- 
tifpiece  has  pillars  of  a  beautiful  black  marble  ftreaked  with  white,  which  is 
found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  chambers  for  the  feveral  Coun- 
cils, with  the  other  apartments,  are  very  neat.  The  whole  building  is  indeed 
fo  well  defigned,  that  it  would  make  a  good  figure  even  in  Italy.  It  is  pity 
they  have  fpoiled  the  beauty  of  the  walls  with  abundance  of  childiih  Latin 
fentences,  that  confift  often  in  a  jingle  of  words.  I  have  indeed  obferved  in 
feveral  infcriptions  of  this  country,  thatyour  men  of  learning  here  are  extreme- 
ly delighted  in  playing  little  tricks  with  words  and  figures;  for  your  Sivifs 
wits  are  not  yet  got  out  of  Anagram  and  Acroftick.  The  Library  is  a  very 
-  large  room,  pretty  well  filled.  Over  it  is  another  room  furniflied  with  feveral 
artificial  and  natural  curiofities.  I  faw  in  it  a  huge  Map  of  the  country  of  Zu- 
rich drawn  with  a  Penfil,  where  they  fee  every  particular  fountain  and  hillock 
in  their  dominions.  •  I  ran  over  their  cabinet  of  Medals,  but  do  not  remember 
to  have  met  with  any  in  it  that  are  extraordinary  rare.  The  Arfenal  is  better 
than  that  o^ Berne,  and  they  fay  has  arms  for  thirty  thoufand  men. 

At  about  a  day's  journey  ^vom  Zi:rich  we  entered  on  the  territories  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Gaul.  They  are  four  hours  riding  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in 
length.  The  Abbot  can  raife  in  it  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  men  well  armed 
and  exercifed.  He  is  foveraign  of  the  whole  country,  and  under  the  protedlion 
of  the  Cantons  of  Z/^r/V/),  Lucerne,  Claris  and  Sioitz.  He  is  always  chofen 
out  of  the  Abby  of  BenediBines  at  St.  Gaul.  Every  Father  and  Brother  of 
the  convent  has  a  voice  in  the  eled:ion,  which  muft  afterwards  be  confirmed 
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by  the  Pope.  The  laft  Abbot  was  Cardinal  Sfondrati,  who  was  advanced  to 
the  Purple  about  two  years  before  his  death.  The  Abbot  takes  the  advice 
and  confent  of  his  Chapter  before  he  enters  on  any  matter  of  importance,  as 
the  levying  of  a  tax,  or  declaring  of  a  war.  His  chief  Lay-otficer  is  the  Grand 
Maitrede  Hotel,  ox  High-fleward  of  the  houfliold,  who  is  named  by  the  Ab- 
bot, and  has  the  management  of  all  affairs  under  him.  There  are  feveral  other 
Judges  and  diftributers  of  juflice  appointed  for  the  feveral  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions, from  whom  there  always  lies  an  appeal  to  the  Prince.  His  reiidence 
is  generally  at  the  BenediSllne  Convent  at  St.  Gaul,  notwithftanding  the  town 
of  St.  GmiI  is  a  little  Proteftant  Republick,  wholly  independent  of  the  Abbot, 
and  under  the  protetflion  of  the  Cantons. 

One  would  wonder  to  fee  fo  many  rich  Bourgeois  in  the  town  of  St.  Gaul^ 
and  fo  very  few  poor  people  in  a  place  that  has  fcarce  any  lands  belonging  to 
it,  and  little  or  no  income  but  what  arifes  from  its  trade.  But  the  great 
fupport  and  riches  of  this  little  ftate  is  its  Linnen  manufafture,  which  employs 
almoft  all  ages  and  conditions  of  its  Inhabitants.  The  whole  country  about 
them,  furniflies  them  with  vaft  quantities  of  flax,  out  of  which  they  are  faid  • 
to  make  yearly  forty  thoufand  pieces  of  linnen  cloth,  reckoning  two  hundred 
ells  to  the  piece.  Some  of  their  manufacture  is  as  finely  wrought  as  any  that 
can  be  met  with  in  Holland;  for  they  have  excellent  Artizans,  and  great 
commodities  for  whitening.  All  the  fields  about  the  town  were  fo  covered 
with  their  manufadlure,  that  coming  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  we  miftook 
them  for  a  lake.  They  fend  off  their  works  upon  Mules  into  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  all  the  adjacent  countries.  They  reckon  in  the  town  of  St.  Gaul^ 
and  in  the  houfes  that  lie  fcattered  about  it,  near  ten  thoufand  Souls,  of  which 
there  are  fixteen  hundred  Bourgeois.  They  chufe  their  Councils  and  Burgo- 
mafters  out  of  the  body  of  the  Bourgeois,  as  in  the  other  governments  of  aS'ix'//- 
zerland,  which  are  every  where  of  the  fame  nature,  the  difference  lying  only 
in  the  numbers  of  fuch  as  are  employed  in  ftate-affairs,  which  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  grandeur  of  the  States  that  employ  them.  The  Abby  and  the 
Town  bear  a  great  averfion  to  one  another;  but  in  the  general  Diet  of  the 
Cantons  their  Reprefentatives  fit  together,  and  aft  by  concert.  The  Abbot 
deputes    his    Grand  Maitre    d'  Hotel,  and  the  Town   one  of  its    Burgo- 

mafters. 

About  four  years  ago  the  Town  and  Abby  would  have  come  to  an  open 
rupture,  bad  it  not  been  timely  prevented  by  the  interpofition  of  their  com- 
mon protecftors.  The  pccafion  was  this.  A  BenediSiine  Monk,  in  one  of  their 
annual  proceffions,  carried  his  Crofs  erecfted  through  the  town  with  a  train 
of  three  or  four  thoufand  Peafants  following  him.  They  had  no  fooner  en- 
tered the  Convent  but  the  whole  town  was  in  a  tumult,  occafioned  by  the 
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i'nfolence  of  the  Prieft,  who,  contrary  to  all  precedents,  had  prefumed  to 
carry  his  Crofs  in  that  manner.     The  Bourgeois  immediately  put  themfelves 
in  arms,   and  drew  down  four  pieces  of  their  cannon  to  the  gates  of  the  Con- 
vent. The  proceflien  to  efcape  the  fury  of  the  citizens  durft  not  return  by  the 
way  it  came,  but  after  the  devotions  of  the  Monks  were  finiflied,  pafled  out 
at  a  back-door  of  the  Convent,  that  immeditately  led  into  the  Abbot's  terri- 
tories.    The  Abbot  on  his  part  raifes  an  army,  blocks  up  the  town  on  the 
fide  that  faces  his  dominions,  and  forbids  his  fubjeds  to  furnifli  it  with  any  of 
their  commodities.  While  things  vverejuft  ripefora  war,  the  Cantons,  their  pro- 
tedors,  intcrpofed  as  Umpires  in  the  quarrel,  condemning  the  Town  that  had 
appeared  too  forward  in  the  difpute  to  a  fine  of  two  thoufand  crowns ;  and 
enading  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  foon  as  any  proceffion  entered  their  walls 
the  Prieft  fliould  let  the  Crofs  hang  about  his  neck  without  touching  it  with 
either  hand,  'till  he  came  within  the  precindls  of  the  Abby.    The  Citizens 
could  bring  into  the  field  near  two  thoufand  men  well  exercifed,  and  armed 
to  the  beft  advantage,  with  which  they  fancy  they  could  make  head  againrt: 
twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  Peafants,  for  fo  many  the  Abbot  could  eafily  raife 
in  his  territories.  But  the  Proteftant  fubjeds  of  the  Abby,  who  they  fay  make 
up  a  good  third  of  its  people,  would  probably,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  abandon  the 
caufe  of  their  Prince  for  that  of  their  Religion.     The  town  of  St.  Gaul  has 
an  Arfenal,  Library,  Town-houfes,  and  Churches,  proportionable  to  the  big- 
nefs  of  the  State.     It  is  well  enough  fortified  to  refift  any  fudden  attack,  and 
to  give  the  Cantons  time  to  come  to  their  afPiftance.     The  Abby  is  by  no 
means  fo  magnificent  as  one  would  exped  from  its  endowments.  The  Church 
is  one  huge  Nef  with  a  double  Aide  to  it.  At  each  end  is  a  large  Qii^ire.   The 
one  of  them  is  fupported  by  vaft  pillars  of  ftone,  cafed   over  with  a  com- 
pofition  that  looks  the  moft  like  marble  of  any  thing  one  can  imagine.    On 
the  cieling  and  walls  of  the  church  are  lifts  of  Saints,  Martyrs,  Popes,  Cardi- 
nals, Archbifliops,  Kings,  and  Queens,  that  have  been  of  the  Benedi6iine  or- 
der.    There  are  feveral  pictures  offiichashave  been  diftinguiflied  by  their 
Birth,  Sandlity,  or  Miracles,  with  infcriptions  that  let  you  into  the  name  and 
hiftory  of  the  perfons  reprefented.     I  have  often  wiftied  that  fome  traveller 
would  take  the  pains  to  gather  all  the  modern  Infcriptions  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Roman  Catholick  countries,  as  Griiter  and  others  have  copyed 
out  the  ancient   Heathen  monuments.     Had  wc  two  or  three  volumes  of 
this  nature,  without  any  of  the  colledlor's  own  refiedions,  lam  fure  there  is 
.nothing  in  the  world  could  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Roman  Catholick  Reli- 
gion, nor  expofe  more  the  pride,  vanity  and  felf-iratereft  of  Convents,  the 
abufe  of  Indulgencies,  the  folly  and  impertinence  of  Votaries,  and  in  (hort 
the  fuperftition,  credulity,  and  childiftinefs,  of  the  Roman  Catholick  religion. 
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One  might  fill  feveral  Sheets  at  St.  Gaul,  as  there  are  few  confiderable  Coi> 
vents  or  Churches  that  would  not  aftord  large  contributions. 

As  the  King  of  France  diftributes  his  penfions  through  all  the  parts  of 
Sivitzerland,  the  Town  and  Abby  of  St.  G^'«/  come  in  too  for  their  Ihare. 
To  the  firft  he  gives  five  hundred  crowns  per  Annum,  and  to  the  other  a 
thoufand.  This  penfion  has  not  been  paid  thefe  three  years,  which  they  at- 
tribute to  their  not  acknowledging  the  Duke  of  Anjou  for  King  of  Spain. 
The  Town  and  Abby  of  St.  Gaul  carry  a  Bear  for  their  arms.  The  RofnaJi 
Catholicks  have  this  Bear's  memory  in  very  great  veneration,  and  reprefent 
him  as  the  firfl  convert  their  Saint  made  in  the  country.  One  of  the  mofl 
learned  of  the  BenediBine  Monks  gave  me  the  following  hiftory  of  him, 
which  he  delivered  to  me  with  tears  of  affedion  in  his  eyes.  "  St.  Gaul,  it 
"  feems,  whom  they  call  the  great  Apoftle  of  Gertnany,  found  all  this  coun- 
"  try  little  better  than  a  vail  defart.  As  he  was  walking  in  it  on  a  very  cold 
^'  day  he  chanced  to  meet  a  Bear  in  his  way.  The  Saint,  inftead  of  being 
"  ftartled  at  the  rencounter,  ordered  the  Bear  to  bring  him  a  bundle  of 
"  wood,  and  make  him  a  fire.  The  Bear  ferved  him  to  the  beft  of  his  abi- 
"  lity,  and  at  his  departure  was  commanded  by  the  Saint  to  retire  into  the 
"  very  depth  of  the  woods,  and  there  to  pafs  the  reft  of  his  life  without 
"  ever  hurting  man  or  beaft.  From  this  time,  fays  the  Monk,  the  Bear  lived 
"  irreproachably,  and  obferved  to  his  dying  day  the  orders  that  the  Saint  had 
*'  given  him. 

I  have  often  confidered,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  the  profound  peace 
and  tranquility  that  reigns  in  Switzerland  and  its  alliances.  It  is  very  won- 
derful to  fee  fuch  a  knot  of  governments,  which  are  fo  divided  among  them- 
felves  in  matters  of  religion,  maintain  fo  uninterrupted  an  union  and  corre- 
fpondence,  that  no  one  of  them  is  for  invading  the  rights  of  another,  but  re- 
mains content  within  the  bounds  of  its  firft  eftablifliment.  This,  I  think, 
muft  be  chiefly  afcribed  to  the  nature  of  the  people,  and  the  conftitution  of 
their  governments.  Were  the  Snsoifs  animated  by  zeal  or  ambition,  fome  or 
other  of  their  States  would  immediately  break  in  upon  the  reft  j  or  were  the 
States  fo  many  Principalities,  they  might  often  have  an  ambitious  Soveraign 
at  the  head  of  them,  that  vv^ould  embroil  his  neighbours,  and  facrifice  the 
repofe  of  his  fubjedls  to  his  own  glory.  But  as  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  coun- 
tries are  naturally  of  a  heavy  phlegmatick  temper,  if  any  of  their  leading 
members  have  more  fire  and  fpirit  than  comes  to  their  fhare,  it  is  quickly 
tempered  by  the  coldnefs  and  moderation  of  the  reft  who  fet  at  the  helm  ^vCc\ 
them.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  Alpes  is  the  worft  fpot  of  ground  in  the 
world  to  make  conquefts  in,  a  great  part  of  its  governments  being  fo  natu- 
rally intrenched  among  woods  and  mountains.     However  it  be,  we  find  no 
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fuch  diforders  among  them  as  one  would  exped  in  fuch  a  multitude  of 
States;  for  as  foon  as  any  publick  rupture  happens,  it  is  immediately  clofed 
up  by  the  moderation  and  good  offices  of  the  reft  that  interpofe. 

As  all  the  conliderable  governments  among  the  j4lpes  are  Common-wealths, 
fo  indeed  it  is  a  conftitution  the  moft  adapted  of  any  other  to  the  poverty 
•  and  barrennefs  of  thefe  countries.  We  may  fee  only  in  a  neighbouring  go- 
vernment the  ill  confequenccs  of  having  a  defpotic  Prince,  in  a  ftate  that 
is  moft  of  it  compofed  of  rocks  and  mountains  ;  for  notwithftanding  there  is 
a  vaft  extent  of  lands,  and  many  of  them  better  than  thofe  of  the  S-wlfs  and 
GrifoJis,  the  common  people  among  the  latter  are  much  more  at  their  eafe 
and  in  a  greater  affluence  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  A  Prince's  court 
eats  too  much  into  the  income  of  a  poor  State,  and  generally  introduces  a 
kind  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  that  fet  every  particular  perfon  upon  ma- 
king a  higher  figure  in  his  Station  than  is  confiftent  with  his  revenue. 

"It  is  the  great  endeavour  of  the  feveral  Cantons  of  Sicitzerlatidy  to  banidi 
from  among  them  every  thing  that  looks  like  pomp  or  fuperfluity.     To  this 
end  the  Minifters  are  always  preaching,  and  the  Governors  putting  out  Edids 
againft  dancing,  gaming,   entertainments,  and  fine  cloaths.     This  is  become 
more  necelfary  in  fome  of  the  governments,  fince  there  are  fo  many  Refu- 
gees fettled  among  them  ;  for  though  the  Proteftants  in  France  affedl  ordina- 
rily a  greater   plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  than  thofe  of  the  fame 
quality  who  are  of  the  Roman  Catholick  Communion,  they  have  however 
too  much  of  their  country  gallantry  for  the  genius  and  conftitution  of  Sivit- 
zerland.     Should  drelling,  feafting,  and  balls,  once  get  among  the  Cantons, 
their  military  roughnefs  would  be  quickly   loft,  their  tempers  would  grow 
too  foft  for  their  climate,  and  their  expences  out-run  their  incomes;  befides 
that  the  materials  for  their  luxury  muft  be  brought   from   other   nations, 
which  would  immediately  ruine  a  country  that  has  but  kw  commodities  of 
its   own   to  export,  and  is  not  over-ftockcd   with   money.     Luxury    indeed 
wounds  a  Republick  in  its  very  vitals,  as  its  natural  confcquences  are  rapine, 
avarice,  and  injuftice  ;  for  the  more  money  a  man  fpends,  the  more  muft 
he  endeavour  to  augment  his  ftock  ;  which  at  laft  fets  the  liberty  and  votes 
of  a  Common-wealth  to  Ude,  if  they  find  any  foreign  Power  that  is  able 
to  pay  the  price  of  them.     We  fee  no  where  the  pernicious  effeds  of  luxury 
on  a  Republick  more  than  in  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  immediately 
found  it  felf  poor  as  foon  as  this  vice  got  footing  among  them,  though  they 
were  poffcfled  of  all  the  riches  of  the  world.     We  find  in  the  beginnings  and 
incrcafes    of  their    Common-weakh  .ftrange    inftances  of  the  contempt   cf 
money,  becaufe  indeed  they  were  utter  ftrangers  to  the  pleafures  that  micrht 
be  procured  by  it ;  or  in  other  words,  becaufe  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of 
Vol.  II.  Y  the 
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the  arts  of  luxury.  But  as  foon  as  they  once  entered  into  a  tafte  of  plea- 
furc,  politenefs,  and  magnificence,  they  fell  into  a  thoufand  violences,  con- 
fpiracies,  and  divifions,  that  threw  them  into  all  the  diforders  imaginable, 
and  terminated  in  the  utter  fubverfion  of  the  Common-wealth.  It  is  no 
wonder  therefore  the  poor  Common-wealths  of  Stvizerland  are  ever  labour- 
ing at  the  fupprefling  and  prohibition  of  every  thing  that  may  introduce 
vanity  and  luxury.  Befides  the  feveral  fines  that  are  fet  upon  Plays,  Games, 
Balls  and  Feaftings,  they  have  many  cuftoms  among  them  which  very  much 
contribute  to  the  keeping  up  of  their  ancient  fimplicity.  The  Bourgeois, 
who  are  at  the  head  of  the  governments,  are  obliged  to  appear  at  all  their 
publick  aflemblies  in  a  black  Cloak  and  a  Band.  The  womens  drefs  is  very 
plain,  thofe  of  the  beft  quality  wearing  nothing  on  their  heads  generally  but 
Furs,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  own  country.  The  perfons  of  different 
qualities  in  both  fexes  are  indeed  allowed  their  different  ornaments,  but  thefe 
are  generally  fuch  as  are  by  no  means  coftly,  being  rather  defigned  as  marks 
of  diitindtion  than  to  make  a  figure.  The  chief  Officers  of  Berne,  for  ex- 
ample, are  known  by  the  Crowns  of  their  hats,  which  are  much  deeper 
than  thofe  of  an  inferior  charadter.  The  peafants  are  generally  cloathed  in 
a  coarfe  kind  of  Canvas,  that  is  the  manufadture  of  the  country.  Their 
holy-day  cloaths  go  from  Father  to  Son,  and  are  feldom  worn  out,  'till  the 
fecond  or  third  generation  :  So  that  it  is  common  enough  to  fee  a  country- 
man in  the  Doublet  and  Breeches  of  his  Great-grand-father. 

Geneva  is  much  politer  than  Switzerland,  or  any  of  its  allies,  and  is'  there- 
fore looked  upon  as  the  Court  of  the  A/pes,  whither  the  Proteflant  Cantons 
often  fend  their  children  to  improve  themfelves  in  language  and  education. 
The  Genevois  have  been  very  much  refined,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  cor- 
rupted by  the  converfation  of  the  French  Proteflatits,  who  make  up  almolt 
a  third  of  their  People.     It  is  certain  they  have  very  much  forgotten  the  ad- 
vice that  Cahin  gave  them  in  a  great  Council  a  little  before  his  death,  when 
he  recommended  to  them,  above  all  things,  an  exemplary  modefly  and  hu- 
mility, and  as  great  a  fimplicity  in  their  manners  as  in  their  religion.     Whe- 
ther or  no  they  have  done  well,  to  fet  up  for  making  another  kind  of  figure. 
Time  will  witnefs.     There  are  feveral  that  fancy  the  great  fums  they  have  re- 
mitted into  Italy,  though  by  this  means  they  make  their  court  to  the  King  of 
France  at  prefent,  may  fome  time  or  other  give  him  inclination  to  become 
the  mafter  of  fo  wealthy  a  city. 

As  this  coUedlion  of  little  States  abounds  more  in  paflurage  than  in  corn, 

they  are  all  provided  with  their  publick  granaries,  and  have  the  humanity  to 

furnifh  one  another  in  publick  exigencies,  when  the  fcarcity  is  not  univcrfal. 

,    As  the  adminLftration  of  affairs  relating  to  thefe  publick  granaries  is  not  very 
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different  in  any  of  the  particular  governments,  I  fliall  content  my  felf  to  fet 
down  the  rules  obferved  in  it  by  the  little  Common-wealth   of  Geneva    in 
which  I  had  more  time  to  inform  my  felf  of  the  particulars  than  in  any  other. 
There  are  three  of  the  Litde  Council   deputed  for  this  office.     They  arc 
obliged  to  keep  together  a  provilion  fufficient  to  feed  the  people  at  Icafl  two 
years,  in  cafe  of  war  or  famine.     They  mud  take  care  to  fill  their  maga- 
zines in  times  of  the  greateft  plenty,  that  fo  they  may  afford  cheaper,  and  in- 
creafe  the  publick  revenue  at  a  fmall  expence  of  its  members.     None  of  the 
three  managers  muff,  upon  any  pretence,  furnifli  the  granaries  from  his  own 
fields,  that  fo  they  may  have  no  temptation  to  pay  too  great  a  price,  or  put 
any  bad  corn  upon  the  publick.     They  muft  buy  up  no  corn  growing  within 
twelve  miles  of  Geneva,  that  fo  the  filling  their  magazines  may  not  prejudice 
their  market,  and  raife  the  price  of  their  provifions  at  home.     That  fuch 
a  collection  of  corn  may  not  fpoil  in  keeping,    all  the  Inns  and  Publick- 
houfes  are  obliged  to  furniHi  themfelves  out  of  it,  by  which  means  is  raifed 
the  moft  confiderable  branch  of  the  publick  revenues ;  the  corn  being  fold 
out  at  a  much  dearer  rate  than  'tis  bought  up.     So  that  the  greateft  income 
of  the  Common-wealth,  which  pays  the  penfions  of  moft  of  its  Officers  and 
•Minifters,  is  raifed  on  ftrangers  and  travellers,  or  fuch  of  their  own  body  as 
have  money  enough  to  fpend  at  Taverns  and  Publick-houfes. 

It  is  the  cuftom  in  Geneva  and  Switzerland  to  divide  their  eftates  equally 
among  all  their  children,  by  which  means  every  one  lives  at  his  eafe  without 
growing  dangerous  to  the  Republick,  for  as  foon  an  over-grown  eftate  falls 
into  the  hands  of  one  that  has  many  children,  it  is  broken  into  fo  many  por- 
tions as  render  the  fliarers  of  it  rich  enough,  without  raifing  them  too  much 
above  the  level  of  the  reft.  This  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  thefe  little  Repub- 
licks,  where  the  rich  merchants  live  very  much  within  their  eftates,  and  by 
heaping  up  vaft  fums  from  year  to  year  might  become  formidable  to  the  reft 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  break  the  equality,  which  is  fo  neceffary  in  thefe 
kinds  of  governments,  were  there  not  means  found  out  to  diftribute  their 
wealth  among  feveral  members  of  their  Republick.  At  Geneva,  for  inftance, 
are  merchants  reckoned  worth  twenty  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  though, 
perhaps,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  fpends  to  the  value  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

Though  the  Proteftants  and  Papifts  know  very  well  that  it  is  their  com- 
mon intereft  to  keep  a  fteady  neutrality  in  all  the  wars  between  the  States 
of  Europe,  they  cannot  forbear  fiding  with  a  party  in  their  difcourfe.  The 
Catholicks  are  zealous  for  the  French  King,  as  the  Proteftants  do  not  a  little 
glory  in  the  riches,  power,  and  good  fuccefs  of  the  EngUp  and  Dutch,  whom 
they  look  upon  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  Reformation.     The  Minifters,  in  par- 
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ticular,  have  often  preached  againfl  fuch  of  their  fellow-fubjedls  as  enter  into 
the  troops  of  the  French  King  ;  but  fo  long  as  the  Sivtfs  fee  their  intereft  in 
it,  their  poverty  vi^ill  always  hold  them  faft  to  liis  fervice.  They  have  in- 
deed the  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  their  Minifters  with  them,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  the  very  fame  Prince  refufed  even  thofe  of 
the  church  of  Ejiglandy  who  followed  their  Mafter  to  St.  Germaim,  the 
publick  exercife  of  their   religion. 

Before  I  leave  Sivitzerlatid  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  the  notion  of  Witch- 
craft reigns  very  much  in  this  country.  I  have  often  been  tired  with  ac- 
counts of  this  nature  from  very  fenfible  men,  who  are  moil  of  them  fur- 
niflied  with  matters  of  fadl  which  have  happened,  as  they  pretend,  within 
the  compafs  of  their  own  knowledge.  It  is  certain  there  have  been  many 
€xecutions  on  this  account,  as  in  the  Canton  of  Berne  there  were  fome  put 
to  death  during  my  flay,  at  Geneva.  The  people  are  fo  univerfally  infatuated 
with  the  notion,  that  if  a  Cow  falls  fick,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  an  old  woman 
is  clapt  up  in  prifon  for  it,  and  if  the  poor  creature  chance  to  think  her 
felf  a  witch,  the  whole  country  is  for  hanging  her  up  without  mercy.  One 
finds  indeed  the  fame  humour  prevail  in  mofl  of  the  rocky  barren  parts  'of 
Europe.  Whether  it  be  that  poverty  and  ignorance,  which  arc  generally  the 
products  of  thefe  countries,  may  really  engage  a  wretch  in  fuch  dark  pradli- 
ces,  or  whether  or  no  the  fame  principles  may  not  render  the  people  too 
credulous,  and  perhaps  too  eafy  to  get  rid  of  fome  of  their  unprofitable 
members. 

A  great  affair  that  employs  the  Swifs  politicks  at  prefent  is  the  Prince  of 
Confi's  fuccefTion  to  the  Dutchefs  of  Nemours  in  the  government  of  Neuf- 
Chatel.  The  Inhabitants  of  Neuf-Chatel  can  by  no  means  think  of  fubmit- 
ting  themfelves  to  a  Prince  who  is  a  Roman  Catholick,  and  a  fubjed  of 
Frafice.  They  were  very  attentive  to  his  condudl  in  the  principality  of 
Orange,  which  they  did  not  queflion  but  he  would  rule  with  all  the  mildnefs 
and  moderation  imaginable,  as  it  would  be  the  befl  means  in  the  world  to 
recommend  him  to  Neuf-Chatel.  But  notwithflanding  it  was  fo  much  his 
interefl  to  manage  his  Proteflant  fubjedls  in  the  country,  and  the  flrong  af- 
furances  he  had  given  them  in  proteding  them  in  all  their  privileges,  and 
particularly  in  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  he  made  over  his  Princi- 
pality in  a  very  little  time  for  a  fum  of  money  to  the  King  oi  France.  It  is 
indeed  generally  believed  the  Prince  of  Conti  would  rather  flill  have  kept 
his  title  to  Orange,  but  the  fame  refpedt  which  induced  him  to  quit  this  go- 
vernment, might  at  another  time  tempt  him  to  give  up  that  of  Neuf-Chatel 
on  the  like  conditions.  The  King  of  Pruffia  lays  in  his  claim  for  Neuf- 
Chately  as  he  did  for  the  Principality  oi  Orange,  and  it  is  probable  would  be 
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more  acceptable  to  the  Inhabitants  than  the  other;  but  they  are  generally  dil- 
pofed  to  declare  themfelves  a  Free  Common-wealth,  after  the  death  of  the 
Dutchefs  of  Nemours,  if  the  Sivifs  will  fupport  thcni.  The  Proteftant  Can- 
tons feeni  much  inclined  to  affifl  them,  which  they  may  very  well  do,  in  cafe 
the  Dutchefs  dies  whiift  the  King  oi  France  has  his  hands  fo  full  of  buunels 
on  all  fides  of  him.  It  certainly  very  much  concerns  them  not  to  fuffer  the 
French  King  to  eftablifli  his  Authority  on  this  fide  mount  Jicra,  and  on  the 
very  borders  of  their  country ;  but  it  is  not  eafie  to  forefee  what  a  round  fum 
of  mony,  or  the  fear  of  a  rupture  with  Frcmce,  may  do  among  a  people  who 
have  tamely  fuffered  the  FrancheCompte  to  be  feized  on,  and  a  Fort  to  be  built 
within  Cannon-fhot  of  one  of  their  Cantons. 

There  is  a  new  fedt  fpuung  up  mSivitzerland,  which  fpreads  very  much  in 
the  Proteftant  Cantons.  The  profeflbrs  of  it  call  themfelves  Pietijls,  and  as 
Enthufiafm  carries  men  generally  to  the  like  extravagancies,  they  differ  but  lit- 
tle from  feveral  fedlaries  in  other  countries.  They  pretend  in  general  to  great 
refinements,  as  to  what  regards  the  pradice  of  chriftianity,  and  to  obferve 
the  following  rules.  To  retire  much  from  the  converfation  of  the  World. 
To  fink  themfelves  into  an  entire  repofe  and  tranquillity  of  mind.  In  this 
ftate  of  filence  to  attend  the  fecret  illapfe  and  flowings-in  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  may  fill  their  minds  with  peace  and  confolation,  joys  or  raptures. 
To  favour  all  his  fecret  intimations,  and  give  themfelves  up  entirely  to  his 
conduft  and  diredion,  fo  as  neither  to  fpcak,  move,  or  ad,  but  as  they  find 
his  impulfe  on  their  Souls.  To  retrench  themfelves  within  the  convcnien- 
cies  and  necefTitics  of  life.  To  make  a  covenant  with  all  their  fenfes,  fo  far 
as  to  fliun  the  fmell  of  a  Rofe  or  Violet,  and  to  turn  away  their  eyes  from  a 
beautiful  profped.  To  avoid,  as  much  as  is  poflible,  what  the  world  calls 
innocent  pleafures,  left  they  flaould  have  their  affedions  tainted  by  any  fenfua- 
lity,  and  diverted  from  the  love  of  him  who  is  to  be  the  only  comfort,  re- 
pofe, hope,  and  delight,  of  their  whole  beings.  This  fed  prevails  very  much 
among  the  Proteftants  of  Germany^  as  well  as  thofe  of  Sivitzcrland,  and  has 
occafioned  feveral  Edids  againft  it  in  the  Dutchy  of  Saxony.  The  profefTors 
of  it  are  accufed  of  all  the  ill  pradices  which  may  feem  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  their  principles,  as  that  they  afcribe  the  worft  of  adions,  which 
their  own  vicious  tempers  throw  them  upon,  to  the  didates  of  .the  holy  Spirit; 
that  both  fexes  under  pretence  of  devout  converfation  vifit  one  another  at  all 
hours,  and  in  all  places,  without  any  regard  to  common  decency,  often  making 
their  religion  a  cover  for  their  immoralities ;  and  that  the  very  beft  of  them 
are  pofTefied  with  fpiritual  pride,  and  a  contempt  for  all  fuch  as  are  not  of 
their  own  fed.  The  Roman  Catholicks,  who  reproach  the  Proteftants  for 
their  breaking  into  fuch  a  multitude  of  religions,  have  certainly  taken  the 
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mofl  efFedual  way  in  the  world  for  the  keeping  their  flocks  together ;  I  do  not 
mean  the  punifliments  they  inflicfl  on  men's  perfons,  which  are  commonly 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  methods  by  which  they  deter  them  from  breaking 
through  the  pale  of  the  church,  though  certainly  thefe  lay  a  very  great  re- 
ftraint  on  thofe  of  the  Romaji  Catholick  perfuafion.  But  I  take  one  great 
caufe  why  there  are  fo  few  fefts  in  the  church  oi  Rome,  to  be  the  multitude 
of  convents,  with  which  they  every  where  abound,  that  ferve  as  receptacles 
for  all  thofe  fiery  zealots  who  would  fet  the  church  in  a  flame,  were  not 
they  got  together  in  thefe  houfes  of  devotion.  All  men  of  dark  tempers 
according  to  their  degree  of  melancholy  or  enthufiafm,  may  find  convents 
fitted  to  their  humours,  and  meet  with  companions  as  gloomy  as  them- 
felves.  So  that  what  the  Proteftants  would  call  a  Fanatick,  is  in  the  Roman 
Church  a  Religious  of  fuch  or  fuch  an  order  3  as  I  have  been  told  of  an  En- 
gliJJo  Merchant  at  Lisbon,  who  after  fome  great  difappointmenrs  in  the  world 
was  refolved  to  turn  Quaker  or  Capuchin ;  for,  in  the  change  of  religion 
men  of  ordinary  underfl:andings  do  not  fo  much  confidcr  the  Principles,  as 
the  Practice  of  thofe  to  whom  they  go  over. 

From  St.  Gaid  I  took  horfe  to  the  Lake  of  Conjlance,  which  lyes  at  two 
leagues  diftance  from  it,  and  is  formed  by  the  entry  of  the  Rhine.  This  is 
the  only  Lake  in  Europe  that  difputes  for  greatnefs  with  that  of  Gene'ua  ;  it 
appears  more  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  wants  the  fruitful  fields  and  vine- 
yards that  border  upon  the  other.  It  receives  its  name  from  Conjiancs,  the 
chief  town  on  its  banks.  When  the  Cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich  propofed, 
at  a  general  Diet,  the  incorporating  Getieva  in  the  number  of  the  Cantons, 
the  Roman  Catholick  party,  fearing  the  Proteftant  intereft  might  re- 
ceive by  it  too  great  a  flrengthning,  propofed  at  the  fame  time  the  incan- 
toning  of  Conjlance,  as  a  counterpoife ;  to  which  the  Proteflants  not  con- 
fenting,  the  whole  projed  fell  to  the  ground.  We  crofled  the  Lake  to  Lin- 
daw,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  it  obferved  abundance  of  little  bubbles  of  Air, 
that  came  working  upward  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  Lake.  The  wa- 
termen told  us,  that  they  are  obferved  always  to  rife  in  the  fame  places, 
from  whence  they  conclude  them  to  be  fo  many  fprings  that  break  out  of 
the  bottom  of  the  Lake.  Lindaiv  is  an  imperial  town  on  a  little  Ifland 
that  lyes  at  about  three  hundred  paces  from  the  firm  land,  to  which  it  is 
joined  by  a  huge  bridge  of  wood.  The  Inhabitants  were  all  in  arms  when 
we  pafTed  through  it,  being  under  great  apprehenfions  of  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
'uaria,  after  his  having  fallen  upon  Ulme  and  Memminghen.  They  flatter 
themfelves,  that  by  cutting  their  Bridge  they  could  hold  out  againft  his 
Army:  but,  in  all  probability,  a  fhower  of  Bombs  would  quickly  reduce  the 
Bourgeois  to  furrender.    They  were  formerly  bombarded  by  Gujiavus  Adol- 
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fbus.  We  were  advifed  by  our  Merchants,  by  no  means  to  venture  our 
felves  in  the  Duke  of  Bavarian  country,  fo  that  we  had  the  mortification  to 
lofe  the  fight  oi  Munich,  Ausburg,  and  Ratisbon,  and  were  forced  to  take  our 
way  to  Viemia  through  lUrol,  where  we  had  very  little  to  entertain  us  befides 
the  natural  face  of  the  country. 
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AFTER  having  coafted  the  Alpes  for  fome  time,  we  at  lafl:  entered 
them  by  a  paflage  which  leads  into  the  long  valley  of  the  Tirol,   and 
following   the  courfe  of  the  river   Inn  we  came  to  Infpruck,  that 
receives  its  name  from  this  river,  and  is  the  capital  City  of  the  Tirol. 

Infpruck  is  a  handfome  town,  though  not  a  great  one,  and  was  formerly 
the  refidence  of  the  Arch-Dukes  who  were  Counts  of  Tirol:   The  Palace 
where  they  ufed  to  keep  their  Court  is  rather  convenient  than  magnificent 
The  great  Rail  is  indeed  a  very  noble  room,  the  walls  of  it  are   painted  in 
Frefco,  and  reprefent  the  labours  of  Hercules.     Many  of  them  look  very  fine- 
ly, though  a  great  part  of  the  work  has  been  cracked  by  earthquakes,  which 
are  very  frequent  in  this  country.     There  is  a  little  wooden  palace  that  bor- 
ders on  the  other,  whither  the  Court  ufed  to  retire  at  the  firft  fliake  of  an 
earthquake.     I  faw  here  the  largeft  Menage  that  I  have  met  with  any  where 
elfe.     At  one  end  of  it  is  a  great  partition  defigned  for  an  Opera.     They 
ihowed  us  alfo  a  very  pretty  Theatre.     The  laft  Comedy  that  was  aded  on  it 
was  defign'd  by  the  Jefuits  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Queen  of  the  Romans 
who  pafi^sd  this  way  from  Modena  to  Vienna.     The  compliment  which  the' 
Fathers  made  her  Majefty  on  this  occafion  was  very   particular,  and  did  not 
a  little  expofe  them  to  the  raillery  of  the  Court.     For  the  Arms  of  Hanover 
being  a  Horfe,  the  Fathers  thought  it  a  very  pretty  allufion  to  reprefent  the 
Quecnhy  Bucephalus,  that  would  let  no  body  get  upon  him  but  Alexander  the 
Great.     The  wooden  horfe  that  adted  this  notable  part  is  ftill  to  be  feen  be- 
hind the  fcenes.     In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace  which  is  hung  with  the 
pidtures  of  feveral  illuftrious  perfons,   they  fhowed  us  the  portrait  of  Mary 
Queen  of  the  Scots,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     The 
gardens  about  the  houfe  are  very  large,  but  ill  kept.     Tliere  is  in  the  middle 
of  them  a  beautiful  Statue  in  Brafs  of  an  Arch-Duke  Leopold  on  horfcback. 
There  are  near  it  twelve  other  figures  of  Water-nymphs  and  River-gods  well 
caft,  and  as  big  as  the  life.     They    were  defigned  for  the  ornaments  of  a 
Water-work,  as  one  might  eafily  make  a  great  variety  of  Jetteaus  at  a  fmall 
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expence  in  a  garden  that  has  the  river  Inn  running  by  Its  walls.  The  late 
Duke  of  Lo-rrain  had  this  palace,  and  the  government  of  the  TVro/,  afligned, 
him  by  the  Emperor,  and  his  Lady  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Poland  lived  here 
feveral  years  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  her  Husband.  There  arc  covered 
galleries  that  lead  from  the  palace  to  five  dif^rent  churches.  I  pafled  .through 
a  very  long  one  which  reaches  to  the  church  of  the  Capuchin  Convent,  where 
the  Duke  of  Lorrdin  ufed  often  to  affift  at  their  midnight  devotions.  They 
{howed  us  in  this  Convent  the  apartments  of  Maximilian,  who  was  Arch- 
Duke  and  Count  of  Tirol,  about  fourfcore  years  ago.  This  Prince  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  kept  the  government  in  his  hands,  lived  in  this  Convent  with  all 
the  rigor  and  auflerity  of  a  Capuchin.  His  anti-chamber  and  room  of  audi- 
ence are  little  fquare  chambers  wainfcoated.  His  private  lodgings  are  three 
or  four  fmall  rooms  faced  with  a  kind  of  fret-work,  that  makes  them  look 
like  little  hollow  caverns  in  a  rock.  They  preferve  this  apartment  of  the  Con- 
vent uninhabited,  and  fliow  in  it  the  Altar,  Bed  and  Stove,  as  likewifeaPidure 
and  a  Stamp  of  this  devout  Prince.  The  church  of  the  Francifcan  Convent 
is  famous  for  the  monument  of  the  ^va^trov  Maximilian  the  firft,  which  flands 
in  the  midft  of  it.  It  was  eredled  to  him  by  his  Grand-fon  Ferdinand  the  firft, 
who  probably  looked  upon  this  Emperor  as  the  founder  oi  the  Aujlrian  great- 
nefs.  For  as  by  his  own  marriage  he  annexed  the  Low-countries  to  theHoufe 
of  Auftria,  fo  by  matching  his  Son  to  Joane  of  Arragon  he  fettled  on  his 
Pofterity  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  and  by  the  marriage  of  his  Grand-fon  Fer- 
dinand got  into  his  Family  the  Kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  This 
monument  is  only  honorary,  for  the  Afhes  of  the  Emperor  lye  elfewhere.  On 
the  top  of  it  is  a  brazen  figure  of  Maximilian  on  his  knees,  and  on  the  fides 
of  it  a  beautiful  5^5-r^//^reprefenting  the  adlions  of  this  Prince.  His  whole 
Hiilory  is  digefled  into  twenty-four  fquare  pannels  of  fculpture  in  Bas-relief : 
The  fubjeft  of  two  of  them  is  his  confederacy  with  Henry  the  eighth,  and 
the  wars  they  made  together  upon  France.  On  each  fide  of  this  monument  is 
a  row  of  very  noble  brazen  ftatues  much  bigger  than  the  life,  moft  of  them 
reprefencing  fuch  as  were  fome  way  or  other  related  to  Maximilian.  Among 
the  reft  is  one  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Convent  tell  us  reprefents  King  Arthur 
the  old  Britip  King.  But  what  relation  had  that  Arthur  to  Maximilian?  I 
do  not  queftion  therefore  but  it  was  defigned  for  Prince  Arthur,  elder  Bro- 
ther of  Hejiry  the  eighth,  who  had  efpoufed  Catharine,  Sifter  of  Maximilian, 
whofe  divorce  afterwards  gave  occafion  to  fuch  fignal  revolutions  in  England. 
This  church  was  built  by  Ferdinand  the  firft.  One  fees  in  it  a  kind  of  of- 
fer at  modern  Architedure,but  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Archited  has  fiiown 
his  diflike  of  the  Gothic  manner,  one  may  fee  very  well  that  in  that  age  they 
were  not,  at  leaft  in  this  country,  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  true  way. 
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The  Portal,  for  example,  confifts  of  a  Compofite  order  unknown  to  the  An- 
cients; the  ornaments  indeed  are  taken  from  them,  but  fo  put  together  that 
you  fee  the  Volutes  of  the  Ionic,  the  Foliage  of  the  Corinthian,  and  the  Uovali 
of  the  Doric  mixed  without  any  regularity  on  the  fame  Capital.  So  the 
Vault  of  the  church,  though  broad  enough,  is  encumbered  with  too  many  lit- 
tle Tricks  in  fculpture.  It  is  indeed  fupported  with  fingle  columns  inftead  of 
thofe  vaft  clufters  of  little  pillars  that  one  meets  with  in  Gothic  Cathedrals,  but 
at  the  fame  time  thefe  columns  are  of  no  regular  order,  and  at  leaft  twice  too 
long  for  their  diameter.  There  are  other  churches  in  the  town,  and  two  or 
three  palaces  which  are  of  a  more  modern  make,  and  built  with  a  good  fan- 
cy. I  was  fhown  the  little  Notredame  that  is  handfomely  defigned,  and  top- 
ped with  a  Cupola.  It  w«8  made  as  an  offering  of  gratitude  to  the  Blefled 
Virgin,  for  having  defended  the  country  of  the  1'irol  againft  the  vidtorious 
arms  of  Giiflavm  Adolphus,  who  could  not  enter  this  part  of  the  Empire  af- 
ter having  over-run  moll  of  the  reft.  This  temple  was  therefore  built  by  the 
contributions  of  the  whole  country.  At  about  half  a  league's  diftance  from 
Injpruck  ftands  the  caftle  of  Amras,  furnifhcd  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
Medals,  and  many  other  forts  of  rarities  both  in  nature  and  art,  for  which  I 
muft  refer  the  reader  to  Monfieur  'Putin  <,  account  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemburg,  having  my  felf  had  neither  time  or  opportunity  to  enter  into  a 
particular  examination  of  them. 

From  Injpruck  we  came  to  Hall,  that  lyes  at  a  league  diftance  on  the  fame 
river.  This  place  is  particularly  famous  for  its  Salt-works.  There  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  vaft  mountains  of  a  tranfparent  kind  of  rock  not  unlike  Allum, 
extremely  folid,  and  as  piquant  to  the  tongue  as  Salt  it  felf  Four  or  five 
hundred  men  are  always  at  work  in  the  mountains,  where  as  foon  as  they 
have  hewn  down  any  quantities  of  the  rock  they  let  in  their  fprings  and  re- 
fcrvoirs  among  their  Works.  The  water  eats  away  and  diffolves  the  panicles 
fyi  Salt  which  are  mixed  in  the  ftonc,  and  is  conveyed  by  long  troughs  and 
canals  from  the  Mines  to  the  town  of  Hall,  where  'tis  received  n\  vaft  cifterns, 
and  boil'd  off  from  time  to  timte. 

They  make  after  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  loaves  a  week,  each  loaf  four 
hundred  pound  weight.  This  would  raife  a  great  revenue  to  the  Emperor, 
were  there  here  fuch  a  tax  on  Salt  as  there  is  in  France.  At  prefent  he  clears 
but  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  a  year,  after  having  defrayed  all  the  charges 
of  working  it.  There  are  in  Switzerland,  and  other  parts  of  the  Alpes, 
feveral  of  thefe  quarries  of  Salt  that  turn  to  very  little  account,  by  reafon  of 
the  great  quantities  of  wood  they  confume. 

The  Salt-works  at  Hall  have  a  great  convenience  for  fuel,  which  fwinis  down 

to  them  on  the  river  Inn.     This  river,  during  its  courie  through  the  Tirol,  is 
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generally  fliut  up  between  a  double  range  of  mountains  that  are  moftof  them 
covered  with  woods  of  Fir-trees.  Abundance  of  Peafants  are  employed  ia 
the  hewing  down  of  the  largeft  of  thefe  trees,  that,  after  they  are  barked  and 
cut  into  lliape,  are  tumbled  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  ftream  of  the 
river,  which  carries  them  off  to  the  Salt-works.  At  Infpruck  they  take  up 
vaft  quantities  for  the  Convents  and  publick  Officers,  who  have  a  certain  por- 
tion of  it  allotted  them  by  the  Emperor:  The  reft  of  it  pafTes  on  to  Hall. 
There  are  generally  feveral  hundred  loads  afloat;  for  they  begin  to  cut  above 
twenty-five  leagues  up  the  river  above  Hall,  and  there  are  other  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  /«?/,  which  bring  in  their  contributions.  Thefe  Salt-works,  and 
a  Mint  that  is  eftablifhed  at  the  fame  place,  have  rendered  this  town,  not- 
withftanding  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  c^ty,  almoft  as  populous  as 
Infpritck  it  felf  The  defign  of  this  Mint  is  to  work  off  part  of  the  Metals 
which  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains;  where,  as  we  were  told^ 
there  are  feven  thoufand  men  in  conftant  employ.  At  Hall  we  took  a  boat  to 
carry  us  to  Vienna.  The  firft  night  we  lay  at  Rottenburg,  where  is  a  ftrong 
caftle  above  the  town.  Count  Serini  is  ftill  clofe  prifoner  in  this  caftle,  who, 
as  they  told  us  in  the  town,  had  loft  his  fenfes  by  his  long  imprifonment  and 
affliftions.  The  next  day  we  dined  at  Ktiff-Jlain,  where  there  is  a  fortrefs  on 
a  high  rock  above  the  town  almoft  inacceflible  on  all  fides :  This  being  a  fron- 
tier place  on  the  Dutchy  of  Bavaria,  where  we  entered  after  about  an  hour's 
rowing  from  Kicff-Jiain.  It  was  the  pleafanteft  voyage  in  the  world  to  follow 
the  windings  of  this  river  Inn  through  fuch  a  variety  of  pleafing  fcenes  as  the 
courfe  of  it  naturally  led  us.  We  had  fometimes  on  each  fide  us  a  vaft  extent 
of  naked  rocks  and  mountains,  broken  into  a  thoufand  irregular  fteeps  and 
precipices ;  in  other  places  we  faw  a  long  foreft  of  Fir-trees  fo  thick  fet  toge- 
ther, that  it  was  impoffible  to  difcover  any  of  the  foil  they  grew  upon,  and 
rifing  up  fo  regularly  one  above  another,  as  to  give  us  the  view  of  a  whole 
wood  at  once.  The  time  of  the  year,  that  had  given  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
fo  many  difl^erent  colours,  compleated  the  beauty  of  the  profpedt.  But  as  the 
materials  of  a  fine  landskip  are  not  always  the  moft  profitable  to  the  owner  of 
them,  we  met  with  but  very  little  corn  or  pafturagefor  the  proportion  of  earth 
that  we  paflcd  through,  the  lands  of  the  T'irol  not  being  able  to  feed  the 
Inhabitants.  This  long  valley  of  the  'Tirol  lyes  enclofed  on  all  fides  by  the 
AlpeSj  though  its  dominions  Ihoot  out  into  feveral  branches  that  lye  among 
the  breaks  and  hollows  of  the  mountains.  It  is  governed  by  three  Councils 
refiding  at  Infpruck,  one  fits  upon  life  and  death,  the  other  is  for  taxes  and  im^ 
pofitions,  and  a  third  for  the  common  diftributions  of  Juftice.  As  thefe 
courts  regulate  themfelves  by  the  orders  they  receive  from  the  Imperial  court, 
fo  in  many  cafes  there  are  appeals  from  them  to  Vienna.    The  Inhabitants  of 
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the  'Tirol  have  many  particular  privileges  above  thofe  of  the  other  hereditary 
countries  of  the  Emperor.     For  as  they  are  naturally  v^^ell  fortified  among 
their  mountains,  and  at  the  fame  time  border  upon  many  different  govern- 
ments, as  the  GrifonSy  Venetians,  Sivifs,  Bavarians,  &c.  a  fevere  treatment 
might  tempt  them  to  fet  up  for  a  Republick,  or  at  leaft  throw  themfelves  un- 
der the  milder  government  of  fome  of  their  neighbours :  Befides  that  their 
country  is  poor,  and  that  the  Emperor  draws  confiderable   incomes  out  of 
his  Mines  of  Salt  and  Metal.    They  are  thefc  Mines  that  fill  the  country  with 
greater  numbers  of  people  than  it  would  be  able  to  bear  without  the  im- 
portation of  corn  from  foreign  parts.     The  Emperor  has  Forts  and  Cittadels 
at  the  entrance  of  all  the  pafles  that  lead  into  the  Tirol,  which  are  fo  advan- 
tagioufly    placed  on  rocks  and  mountains,  that  they  command  all  the  vallies 
and  avenues  that  lye  about  them.     Befides,  that  the  country  it  felf  is  cut 
into  fo  many  hills  and  inequalities,  as  would  render  it  defenfible  by  a  very  lit- 
tle army  againfl  a  numerous  enemy.     It  was  therefore  generally  thought  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  would  not  attempt  the  cutting  off  any  fuccours  that  were 
fent  to  Prince  Eugene ;  or  the  forcing  his  way  through  the  Tirol  into  Italy, 
The  river  Inn,  that  had  hitherto  been  fliut  up  among  mountains,  paffes  gene- 
rally through  a  wide  open  country  during  all  its  courfe  through  Bavaria, 
which  is  a  voyage  of  two  days,  after  the  rate  of  twenty  leagues  a  day. 
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Thurfday,  May  16.   1709. 


THOUGH  the  Theatre  is  now  breaking,  it  is  allowed  ftill  to 

fell  Animals  there  ;  therefore,  if  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  have  occafion  for  a 
tame  Elephant,  let  them  enquire  of  Mr.  Pinhth?nan,  who  has  one  to  difpofe 
of  at  a  reafonable  rate.  The  downfal  of  May-Faire  has  quite  funk  the  price 
of  tins  noble  Creature,  as  well  as  of  many  other  curiofities  of  nature.  A  Ti- 
ger will  fell  almoft  as  cheap  as  an  Oxe  ;  and  I  am  credibly  informed,  a  man 
may  purchafe  a  Cat  with  three  legs,  for  very  near  the  value  of  one  with  four. 
I  hear  likewife,  that  there  is  a  great  defolation  among  the  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies  who  were  the  ornaments  of  the  town,  and  ufed  to  fliine  in  plumes 
and  diadems ;  the  Heroes  being  mod  of  them  prefled,  and  the  Queens  beating 
hetnp.  Mrs.  Sarabrandy  fo  famous  for  her  ingenious  Pupper-fliow,  has  fet 
up  a  Hiop  in  the  Exchange,  where  fhe  fells  her  little  troop  under  the  term  of 
Jointed  Babies.  I  could  not  but  be  folicitous  to  know  of  her,  how  fhe  had 
difpofed  of  that  rake-hell  Punch,  whofe  lewd  life  and  converfation  had  given 
fo  much  fcandal,  and  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  the  Faire.  She 
told  me,  with  a  figh.  That  defpairing  of  ever  reclaiming  him,  flic  would 
not  ofttr  to  place  him  in  a  civil  family,  but  got  him  in  a  pofl  upon  a  flail 
in  Vyappin<r,  where  he  may  be  feen  from  fun-riling  to  fun-fetting,  with  a  glafs 
in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  the  other,  as  Centry  to  a  brandy-fliop.  The  great 
revolutions  of  this  n.uure  bring  to  my  mind  the  diflreffes  of  the  unfortunate 
Camilla,  who  has  had  the  ill  luck  to  break  before  her  voice,  and  to  difap- 
pear  at  a  time  when  her  beauty  was  in  the  height  of  its  bloom.  This  Lady 
entered  fo  throughly  into  the  great  charadlers  flie  aded,  that  when  fhe  had 
finiflied  her  part,  flie  could  not  think  of  retrenching  her  equipage,  but  would 
appear  in  her  own  lodgings  with  the  fame  magnificence  that  flie  did  upon  the 
flage.  This  Grcatnefs  of  Soul  has  reduced  that  unhappy  Princefs  to  an  invo- 
luntary retirement,  where  fhe  now  pafTes  her  time  among  the  woods  and 
forefls,  thinking  on  the  Crowns  and  Scepters  flic  has  loft,  and  often  humming 
over  in  her  folitude, 


,7<r  the    r  At  LER.  N^  lo. 

7  wat  born  of  royal  race, 

Tet  muji  wander  in  difgrace,  kc. 

But  for  fear  of  being  over-heard,  and  her  quality  known,  (he  ufually  fings  i« 
in  Italian; 

Naqui  al  Regno,  naqui  al  Troni 

E  pur  fono 

Iventurata  Pajiorella 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  fubjed,  I  fliall  communicate  to  my  Reader 
part  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  friend  zx.AmJierdam,  where  there  is  a 
very  noble  Theatre;  though  the  manner  of  furnifhing  it  with  Adlors  is  fome- 
thing  peculiar  to  that  place,  and  gives  us  occafion  to  admire  both  the  po- 
litenefs  and  frugality  of  the  people. 

MY  friends  have  kept  me  here  a  -week  longer  than  ordinary  to  fee  one  of  their 
Flays,  "which  was  performed  laji  night  with  great  applatife.     The  AStors 
are  all  of  them  Tradefmen,  who,  after  their  dafs  work  is  over,  earn  about  a  Gil- 
der a  night  by  perfonating  Kings  and  Generals.     T'he  Heroe  of  the  Tragedy  Ifaw, 
•was  a  journey-man  Taylor,  and  his  firfi  Minijler  of  State  a  Co  fee-man.     The 
Emprefs  made  me  think  o/"  Parthenope  in  the  Rehearfalj  for  her  Mother  keeps 
an  Ale-houfe  in  the  fiiburbs  of  Amfterdam,     When  the  Tragedy  was^  over,  they 
entertained  us  with  ajlosrt  Farce,  in  which  the  Cobler  did  his  part  to  a  miracle; 
but  upon  enquiry,  I  found  he  had  really  been  working  at  his  own  trade,  and  re- 
prefejiting  on  the  fage  what  he  aBed  every  day  in  hisjhop.     The  profits  of  the 
Theatre  maintain  an  Hofpital :  For  as  here  they  do  not  think  the  prof  ejjion  of 
an  ASlor  the  only  trade  that  a  man  ought  to  exercife,  fo  they  will  not  allow  any 
body  to  grow  rich  on  a  profefjion  that  in  their  opinion  fo  little  conduces  to  the 
good  of  the  Common-wealth.     If  1  am  not  mijiaken,  your  'Play-boufes  in  England 
have  done  the  fame  thing;  for,  unlefs  I  am  mifnformedy  the  Hofpital  at  Dulledge 
was  ereSled  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Allen  a  Player:  And  it  is  alfofaid,  a  famous 
She-Tragedian  has  fettled  her  eflate,  after  her  death,  for  the  maintenance  of  de- 
cayed Wits,  who  are  to  be  taken  in  asfoon  as  they  grow  dull^  at  whatever  time 
of  their  life  thatjhall  Sappen. 


Saturday^ 
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Celebrare  Domejlica  FaSla. 


• — T  HIS  is  to  give  notice,  That  a  magnificent  Palace,  with  great 

variety  of  Gardens,  Statues,  and  Water-works,  may  be  bought  cheap  in 
Drury-Lane ;  where  there  are  likewife  feveral  Caflles  to  be  difpofed  of,  very 
delightfully  fituated ;  as  alfo  Groves,  Woods,  Forcfts,  Fountains,  and  Coun- 
try Seats,  with  very  pleafant  Profpefts  on  all  fides  of  them  j  being  the  Move- 
ables of  Chrijlopher  Rich,  Efq;  who  is  breaking  up  houfe-keeping,  and  has 
many  curious  pieces  of  furniture  to  difpole  of,  which  may  be  feen  between 
the  hours  of  fix  and  ten  in  the  evening. 

the   INVENTORY. 

Spirits  of  right  Nants  Brandy,  for  lambent  Flames  and  Apparitions. 
Three  bottles  and  a  half  of  Lightning. 
One  fliower  of  Snow  in  the  whiteft  French  paper. 
Two  fliowers  of  a  browner  fort. 

A  Sea,  confiiling  of  a  dozen  large  waves,  the  Tenth  bigger  than  ordinary, 
and  a  little  damaged. 
A  dozen  and  a  half  of  Clouds,  trimmed  with  black,  and  well  conditioned. 
A  Rainbow  a  little  faded. 

A  fet  of  Clouds  after  the  French  mode,  ftrcaked  with  Lightning,  and  fur- 
belowed. 

A  New-Moon,  fomething  decayed. 

A  pint  of  the  fineft  SpaniJJj  Wafh,  being  all  that  is  left  of  two  hogfheads 
fent  over  lafl:  winter. 

A  Coach  very  finely  gilt,  and  little  ufed,  with  a  pair  of  Dragons,  to  be  fold 
cheap. 

A  Setting-Sun,  a  penyworth. 

An  Imperial  Mantle,  made  for  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  worn  by  Julius  Cafan 
Bajazet,  King  Harry  the  eighth,  and  Signior  Valentini. 
A  Basket-hilt  Sword,  very  convenient  to  carry  milk  in. 
Roxana's  Night-gown. 
Othello's  Handkerchief. 

The  Imperial  Robes  of  Xerxes,  never  worn  but  Once.  • 
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A  Wild-Boar,  killed  by  Mrs.  'Tofts  and  Diockfwn. 

A  Serpent  to  fting  Cleopatra. 

A  Muftard-bowl  to  make  Thunder  with. 

Another  of  a  bigger  fort,  by  Mr.Z)-^— /Vs  dircdions,  little  ufed. 

Six  Elbow-Chairs,  very  expert  in  country-dances,  with  fix  Flower- Pots  for 
their  partners. 

The  Whiskers  of  a  Turki/h  Bafla. 

The  Complexion  of  a  Murderer  in  a  band-box;  confifting  of  a  large  piece 
of  burnt  cork,  and  a  cole-black  peruke. 

A  fuit  of  clothes  for  a  Ghoft,  viz.  a  bloody  fhirt,  a  doublet  curioufly 
pinked,  and  a  coat  with  three  great  eyelet-holes  upon  the  breaft. 

A  bale  of  red  Spanip  Wool. 

Modern  Plots,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Trap-Doors,  Ladders  of 
Ropes,  Vifard-Mafques,  and  Tables  with  broad  Carpets  over  them. 

Three  Oak  Cudgels,  with  one  of  Crab-Tree :  all  bought  for  the  ufc  of 
Mr.  Pinkethman. 

Materials  for  Dancing;  as  Mafques,  Caftanets,  and  a  Ladder  of  tea 
rounds. 

Aurengzebe's  Scymeter,  made  by  Will.  Brown  in  Piccadilly. 

A  Plume  of  Feathers,  never  ufed  but  by  Oedipus  and  the  Earl  of  Effex. 

There  are  alfo  Swords,  Halberts,  Sheep-hooks,  Cardinals  Hats,  Turbants, 
Drums,  Gally-pots,  a  Gibbet,  a  Cradle,  a  Rack,  a  Cart-wheel,  an  Altar, 
a  Helmet,  a  Back-piece,  a  Breaft-plate,  a  Bell,   a  Tub,  and  a  Jointed  Baby. 

Thefe  arc  the  hard  fhifts  we  Intelligencers  are  forced  to  ;  therefore  our 
Readers  ought  to  excufe  us,  if  a  wefterly  wind  blowing  for  a  fortnight  toge- 
ther,  generally  fills  every  paper  with  an  Order  of  battle ;  when  we  {how  our 
martial  skill  in  each  line,  and  according  to  the  fpace  we  have  to  fill,  we  range 
our  men  in  Squadrons  and  Battalions,  or  draw  out  company  by  company,. and 
troop  by  troop;  ever  obferving,  that  no  mufter  is  to  be  made,  but  when  the 
wind  is  in  a  crofs  point,  which  often  happens  at  the  end.  of  a  Campaign, 
when  half  the  men  are  deferted  or  killed.     The  Courant  is  fometimes  ten 
deep,  his  ranks  clofe:  The  Poji-Boy  is  generally  in  files,  for  greater  exaftnefs;. 
and  the  'Poji-Man  comes  down  upon  you  rather  after  the  Turkip  way,  Sword 
in  hand.  Pell-mell,  without  form  or  difcipline;  but  fure  to  bring  men  enough, 
into  4:he  field;  and  wherever  they  are  raifed,  never  to  lofe  a  battel  for  want 
of  numbers. 


Saturda^y 
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»7!» 


iroM?  my  own  Apartment ,  September  jo. 

I  Am  called  off  from  publick  differtadons  by  a  domeftick  affair  of  ereat 
importance,  which  is  no  lefs  than  the  difpofal  of  my  Sifter  Jenm  for 
life.  The  Girle  is  a  Girle  of  great  merit,  and  pleafing  converfation  ;  but 
I  being  born  of  my  Father's  Firft  Wife,  and  rtie  of  his  Third,  (lie  converfes 
with  me  rather  like  a  Daughter  than  a  Sifter.  I  have  indeed  told  her  That 
if  ftie  kept  her  honour,  and  behaved  her  felf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  became  the 
Bickerjiaffs,  I  would  get  her  an  agreeable  man  for  her  Husband;  which  was 
ft  promife  I  made  her  after  reading  a  paffage  in  P/ifiy's  Epijlles.  That  polite 
Author  had  been  employed  to  find  out  a  Confort  for  his  friend's  Daughter 
and  gives  the  following  charadier  of  the  man  he  had  pitched  upon. 

Aciliano  plurimum  vigoris  et  induJlricB  quanquam  in  maxima  vereciindia  :  B/i 
i Hi  fades  liberalise  multo /anguine,  multo  rubore,  fuffufa  :  Eft  ingenua  totius 
corporis  pulchritudo,  et  quidam  fenatorius  decor,  qua  egonequaquam  arbitror  neg~ 
ligenda ;  debet  enim  hoc  cajlitati  puellarum  quafipramimn  dari. 

"  Acilianus  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  vigour  and  induftry,  accompanied 
"  with  the  grcateft  modefty.  He  has  very  much  of  the  Gentleman,  with  a 
"  lively  colour,  and  flufli  of  health  in  his  afpecft.  His  whole  perfon  is  finely 
"  turned,  and  fpeaks  him  a  man  of  Quality:  which  arc  qualifications  that  I 
"  think,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  and  ftiould  be  bcftowed  on  a 
'*  Daughter  as  the  reward  of  her  Chaftity. 

A  woman  that  will  give  her  felf  liberties,  need  not  put  her  parents  to  fo 
much  trouble ;  for  if  ftie  does  not  pofTefs  thefe  ornaments  in  a  Husband,  flie 
can  fupply  her  felf  elfewherc.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  my  Sifter  y^w/v 
who,  I  may  fay  without  vanity,  is  as  unfpotted  a  Spinfter  as  any  in  Great 
Britain.  I  ftiall  take  this  occafion  to  recommend  the  condud  of  our  fami- 
ly in  this  particular. 

We  have  in  the  Genealogy  of  our  houfe,  the  Defcriptions  and  Pidlures  of 
our  Anceftors  from  the  time  of  King  Arthur;  in  whofe  days  there  was  one  of 
my  own  name,  a  Knight  of  his  Round  Table,  and  known  by  tlie  name  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Bickerjiaff.     He  was  low  of  ftature,  and  of  a  very  fwarthy  com- 
plexion, not  unlike  a  Tortuguefe  Jew.     But  he  was  more  prudent  than  men 
of  that  height  ufually  arc,  and  would  often  communicate  to  his  friends  his 
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defign  of  lengthening  and  whitening  his  pofterity.  His  eldeft  Son  Ralph 
(for  that  was  his  name)  was  for  this  reafon  married  to  a  Lady  who  had  lit- 
tle elfe  to  recommend  her,  but  that  fhe  was  very  tall  and  fair.  The  ifTue 
of;  this  match,  with  the  help  of  his  fhoes,  made  a  tolerable  figure  in  the  next 
age  i  though  the  complexion  of  the  family  was  obfcure  'till  the  fourth  gene- 
ration from  that  marriage.  From  which  time,  'till  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  females  of  our  houfe  were  famous  for  their  Needle-work  and 
fine  Skins.  In  the  male  line  there  happen'd  an  unlucky  accident  in  the  rciga 
of  Richard  the  third,  the  eldeft  Son  of  Philip,  then  chief  of  the  family, 
being  born  with  an  Hump-back  and  very  high  Nofe.  This  was  the  more 
aftonifhing,  becaufe  none  of  his  forefathers  ever  had  fuch  a  blcmifh  ;  nor 
indeed  was  there  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  make,  except  the  Butler, 
who  was  noted  for  round  fhoulders  and  a  Roman  Nofe :  what  made  the  Nofe 
the  lefs  excufable,  was  the  remarkable  Smallnefs  of  his  Eyes. 

Thefe  feveral  defeds  were  mended  by  fucceeding  matches;  the  Eyes  were 
opened  in  the  next  generation,  and  the  Hump  fell  in  a  Century  and  half; 
but  the  greateft  difficulty  was  how  to  reduce  the  Nofe ;  which  I  do  not  find 
was  accompliftied  till  about  the  middle  of  Henry  the  feventh's  reign,  or  ra- 
ther the  beginning  of  that  of  Henry  the  eighth. 

But  while  our  Anceftors  were  thus  taken  up  in  cultivating  the  Eyes  and 
Nofe,  the  Face  of  the  Bickerjiaffs  fell  down  infenfibly  into  Chin  ;  which  was 
not  taken  notice  of  (their  thoughts  being  fo  much  employed  upon  the  more 
noble  features)  till  it  became  almoft  too  long  to  be  remedied. 

But  length  of  time,  and  fucceflive  care  in  our  alliances,  have  cured  this 
alfo,  and  reduced  our  faces  into  that  tolerable  Oval  which  we  enjoy  at  pre- 
fent.  I  would  not  be  tedious  in  this  difcourfe,  but  cannot  but  obferve, 
that  our  race  fuffcred  very  much  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  one  of  her  HeirefTes  with  an  eminent  Courtier,  who  gave  us  Spin- 
dle-ftianks,  and  Cramps  in  our  bones,  infomuch  that  we  did  not  recover 
our  health  and  legs  till  Sir  Walter  Bickerjlaf  married  Maud  the  Milk-maid, 
of  whom  the  then  Garter  King  at  Arms  (a  facetious  perfon )  faid  plea- 
fantly  enough,  That  fhe  had  fpoiled  our  Blood,  but  mended  our  Confti- 
tutions. 

After  this  account  of  the  effedl  our  prudent  choice  of  matches  has  had 
upon  our  Perfons  and  Features,  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  there  are  daily  in- 
ftances  of  as  great  changes  made  by  marriage  upon  men's  Minds  and  'Hu- 
mours. One  might  wear  any  paffion  out  of  a  family  by  culture,  as  skilful 
Gardiners  blot  a  colour  out  of  a  Tulip  that  hurts  its  beauty.  One  might  pro- 
duce an  affable  temper  out  of  a  Shrew,  by  grafting  the  mild  upon  the  cho- 
lerick  j  or  raife  a  Jackpudding  from  a  Prude,  by  inoculating  mirth  and  me- 
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lancholy.  It  is  for  want  of  care  in  the  difpofing  of  our  children,  with  re- 
gard to  our  bodies  and  minds,  that  we  go  into  an  houfe  and  fee  fuch  dif- 
ferent complexions  and  humours  in  the  fame  race  and  family.  But  to  me 
it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikeftaff,  from  what  mixture  it  is,  that  this  daughter  fi- 
lently  lowers,  the  other  fleals  a  kind  look  on  you,  a  third  is  exadily  well 
behaved,  a  fourth  a  Splenatick,  and  a  fifth  a  Coquette. 

In  this  difpofal  of  my  Sifter,  I  have  chofen,  with  an  eye  to  her  being  a 
Wit,  and  provided,  that  the  Bridegroom  be  a  man  of  a  found  and  excel- 
lent judgment,  who  will  fcldom  mind  what  (lie  fays  when  ftie  begins  to  ha- 
rangue :  For  ye/mfs  only  imperfeclion  is  an  admiration  of  her  parts,  which 
inclines  her  to  be  a  little,  but  a  very  little,  fluttidi ;  and  you  are  ever  to  re- 
mark, that  we  are  apt  to  cultivate  moft,  and  bring  into  obfervation,  what 
we  think  moft  excellent  in  our  felves,  or  moft  capable  of  improvement. 
Thus  my  Sifter,  inftead  of  confulting  her  Glafs  and  her  Toilet  for  an  hour 
and  an  half  after  her  private  devotion,  fits  with  her  nofe  full  of  fnufF,  and 
a  man's  nightcap  on  her  head,  reading  Plays  and  Romances.  Her  Wit  flie 
thinks  her  diftindtion  -,  therefore  knows  nothing  of  the  skill  of  drefs,  or  ma- 
king her  perfon  agreeable.  It  would  make  you  laugh,  to  fee  me  often  with 
my  fpedlacles  on  lacing  her  ftays;  for  flie  is  fo  very  a  Wit,  that  ftie  under- 
ftands  no  Ordinary  thing  in  the  world. 

For  this  reafon  I  have  difpofed  of  her  to  a  man  of  bufmefs,  who  will 
foon  let  her  fee,  that  to  be  well  drefled,  in  good  humour,  and  chearful  in 
the  command  of  her  family,  are  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Female  life.  I 
could  have  beftowed  her  upon  a  fine  Gentleman,  who  extreamly  admired 
her  wit,  and  would  have  given  her  a  Coach  and  fix:  But  I  found  it  ab- 
folutely  necefi"ary  to  crofs  the  ftrain  ;  for  had  they  met,  they  had  eternally 
been  Rivals  in  difcourfe,  and  in  continual  contention  for  the  fuperiority  of 
underftanding,  and  brought  forth  Criticks,  Pedants,  or  pretty  good  Poets. 

As  it  is,  I  cxpedl  an  Off-fpring  fit  for  the  habitation  of  city,  town  or  coun- 
try; creatures  that  are  docile  and  tradable  in  whatever  we  put  them  to. 

To  convince  men  of  the  neceflity  of  taking  this  method,  let  any  one,  even 
below  the  skill  of  an  Aftrologer,  behold  the  turn  of  faces  he  meets  as  foon 
as  he  pafles  Cheap  fide-conduit,  and  you  fee  a  deep  attention  and  a  certain  un- 
thinking fliarpnefs  in  every  countenance.  They  look  attentive,  but  their 
thoughts  are  engaged  on  mean  purpofes.  To  me  it  is  very  apparent  when  I 
fee  a  Citizen  pafs  by,  whether  his  head  is  upon  Woollen,  Silks,  Iron,  Sugar, 
Indigo,  or  Stocks.  Now  this  trace  of  thought  appears  or  lies  hid  in  the  race 
for  two  or  three  generations. 

I  know  at  this  time  a  perfon  of  a  vaft  eftate,  who  is  the  immediate  de- 
fcendant  of  a  fine  Gentleman,  but  the  great-grandfon  of  a  Broker,  in  whom 
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his  Anceftor  is  now  revived.  He  is  a  very  honeft  Gentleman  in  his  prin- 
ciples, but' cannot  for  his  blood  talk  fairly  :  he  is  heartily  forry  for  it}  but 
he  cheats  by  conftitution,  and  over-reaches  by  inftindl. 

The  happinefs  of  the  man  who  marries  my  Sifter  will  be,  that  he  has  no 
faults  to  corredl  in  her  but  her  own,  a  little  byafs  of  fancy,  or  particularity 
of  manners,  which  grew  in  her  felf,  and  can  be  amended  by  her.  From  fuch 
an  untainted  couple,  we  can  hope  to  have  our  family  rife  to  its  ancient  fplcn- 
dor  of  Face,  Air,  Countenance,  Manner  and  Shape,  without  difcovering  the 
produdl  of  ten  nations  in  one  houfe.  Obadiah  Greenhat  fays,  he  never 
comes  into  any  company  in  England^  but  he  diftinguifhes  the  different  na- 
tions of  which  we  are  compofed  :  There  is  fcarce  fuch  a  living  creature  as  a 
true  Britain.  We  fit  down  indeed  all  friends,  acquaintance,  and  neighbours  j 
but  after  two  bottles,  you  fee  a  Dane  ftart  up  and  fwear.  The  kingdom  is 
his  own,  A  Saxon  drinks  up  the  whole  quart,  and  fwears.  He  will  difpute 
that  with  him.  A  Norman  tells  them  both.  He  will  afTert  his  liberty :  And 
a  Welfiman  cries.  They  are  all  foreigners  and  intruders  of  yeflerday,  and 
beats  them  out  of  the  room.  Such  accidents  happen  frequently  among  neigh- 
bours children,  and  coufin-germans.  For  which  reafon  I  fay.  Study  your 
race,  or  the  foil  of  your  family  will  dwindle  into  Cits  or  'Squires,  or  run 
up  into  Wits  or  Madmen. 

5\t  Richard  Steele  affi^ti  in  this  fafer. 
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Hie  7nanus  oh  patriam  pugnando  vidnera  pajfi^ 

^ique  pa  Fates  &  Phdebo  digna  locuti. 

Invent  as  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes, 

^ique  fui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo.  Virg. 


From  my  own  Jpartment,  OEloher  14. 

THere  are  two  kinds  of  Immortality ;  that  which  the  Soul  really  enjoys 
after  this  life,  and  that  imaginary  exiftence  by  which  men  live  in  their 
fame  and  reputation.  The  beft  and  greateft  adions  have  proceeded 
from  the  profpeft  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  ;  but  my  defign  is  to 
treat  only  of  thofe  who  have  chiefly  propofed  to  themfelves  the  latter  as  the 
principal  reward  of  their  labours.    It  was  for  this  reafon  that  I  excluded 
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from  my  tables  of  fame  all  the  great  founders  and  votaries  of  religion ;  and 
it  is  for  this  reafon  alfo  that  I  am  more  than  ordinary  anxious,  to  do  juflice 
to  the  perfons  of  whom  I  am  now  going  to  fpeak;  for  fince  Fame  was  the 
only  end  of  all  their  enterprizes  and  ftudies,  a  man  cannot  be  too  fcrupu- 
lous  in  allotting  them  their  due  proportion  of  it.  It  was  this  coiifideratioii 
which  made  me  call  the  whole  body  of  the  learned  to  my  affiftance  ;  to  ma- 
ny of  whom  I  muft  own  my  obligations  for  the  catalogues  of  illuflrious  per- 
fons which  they  have  fent  me  in  upon  this  occafion.  I  yefterday  employed 
the  whole  afternoon  in  comparing  them  with  each  other ;  which  made  fo 
ftrong  an  imprefllon  upon  my  imagination,  that  they  broke  my  fleep  for 
the  firft  part  of  the  following  night,  and  at  length  threw  me  into  a  very 
agreeable  vifion,  which  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  defcribe  in  all  its  particulars. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and  boundlefs  plain,  that 
was  covered  with  prodigious  multitudes  of  people,  which  no  man  could 
number.  In  the  midft  of  it  there  flood  a  mountain,  with  its  head  above 
the  clouds.  The  fides  were  extremely  fteep,  and  of  ^ch  a  particular  flru- 
dure,  that  no  creature,  which  was  not  made  in  an  human  figure,  could 
poflibly  afcend  it.  On  a  fudden  there  was  heard  from  the  top  of  it  a  found 
like  that  of  a  trumpet ;  but.  fo  exceeding  fweet  and  harmonious,  that  it 
filled  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  heard  it  with  raptures,  and  gave  iuch  high 
and  delightful  fenfations,  as  fcemed  to  animate  and  raife  human  nature  a- 
bove  it  fclf  This  made  mc  very  much  amazed  to  find  fo  very  few  in 
that  innumerable  multitude,  who  had  ears  fine  enough  to  hear  or  reliOi 
this  mufick  with  pleafure :  But  my  wonder  abated,  when,  upon  lookin<T 
round  me,  I  faw  moft  of  them  attentive  to  three  Sirens  cloathed  like  God- 
deffes,  and  diftinguiflicd  by  the  names  of  S/oth,  Ignorance,  and  Pleafure. 
They  were  feated  on  three  rocks,  amidft  a  beautiful  variety  of  groves,  mea- 
dows and  rivulets,  that  lay  on  the  borders  of  the  mountain.  While  the  hafc 
and  groveling  multitude  of  different  nations,  ranks,  and  ages,  were  liften- 
ing  to  thefe  delufive  Deities,  thofe  of  a  more  eredl  afped:  and  exalted  fpirit 
feparated  themfelves  from  the  reft,  and  marched  in  great  bodies  towards  the 
mountain  j  from  whence  they  heard  the  found,  which  ftill  grew  fweeter  the 
more  they  liftened  to  it. 

On  a  fudden,  methought  this  feled  band  fprang  forward,  with  a  re(b- 
lution  to  climb  the  afcent ;  and  follow  the  call  of  that  heavenly  mufick.  E- 
very  one  took  fomething  with  him  that  he  thought  might  be  of  afliftance 
to  him  in  his  march.  Several  had  their  Swords  drawn,  fome  carried  rolls 
of  Paper  in  their  hands,  fome  had  Compaffes,  others  Quadrants,  others  Te- 
lefcopes,  and  others  Pencils  ;  fome  had  Laurels  on  their  heads,  and  others 
Buskins  on  their. legs:  In  (hort,  daere  was  fcarce  any  inftrument  of  a  me- 

chanick 
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chanick  art  or  liberal  fcience,  which  was  not  made  ufeofon  this  occafion. 
My  good  Dasmon,  who  flood  at  niy  right  hand  during  the  courfe  of  this 
whole  vifion,  obferving  in  me  a  burning  defire  to  join  that  glorious  com- 
pany, told  me,  he  highly  approved  that  generous  ardor  with  which  I  feemed 
tranfported  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  advifed  me  to  cover  my  face  with  a  mask 
all  the  while  I  was  to  labour  on  the  afcent.  I  took  his  counfel  without  in- 
quiring into  his  reafons.  The  whole  body  now  broke  into  different  parties, 
and  began  to  climb  the  precipice  by  ten  thoufand  different  paths.  Several  got 
into  little  allies,  which  did  not  reach  far  up  the  hill,  before  they  ended  and 
led  no  further  :  And  I  obferved.  That  moft  of  the  Artizans,  which  confi- 
derably  diminifhed  our  number,  fell  into  thefe  paths. 

We  left  another  confiderable  body  of  adventurers  behind  us,  who  thought 
they  had  difcovered  by-ways  up  the  hill,  which  proved  fo  very  intricate  and 
perplexed,  that  after  having  advanced  in  them  a  little,  they  were  quite  lofl 
among  the  feveral  turns  and  windings ;  and  though  they  were  as  acflive  as  any 
in  their  motions,  they  made  but  little  progrefs  in  the  afcent.  Thefe,  as  my 
guide  informed  me,  were  men  of  fubtle  tempers,  and  puzzled  politicks,  who 
would  fupply  the  place  of  real  wifdom  with  cunning  and  artifice.  Among 
thofe,  who  were  far  advanced  in  their  way,  tliere  were  fome  that  by  one 
falfe  ftep  fell  backward,  and  lofl  more  ground  in  a  moment,  than  they  had 
gained  for  many  hours,  or  could  be  ever  able  to  recover.  We  were  now 
advanced  very  high,  and  obferved,  that  all  the  different  paths  which  run 
about  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  began  to  meet  in  two  great  roads,  which 
infenfibly  gathered  the  whole  multitude  of  travellers  into  two  great  bodies. 
At  a  little  diflance  from  the  entrance  of  each  road,  there  ftood  a  hideous 
phantom,  that  oppofed  our  further  pafTage.  One  of  thefe  apparitions  had 
his  right  hand  filled  with  darts,  which  he  brandifhed  in  the  face  of  all  who 
came  up  that  way.  Crowds  ran  back  at  the  appearance  of  it,  and  cried  out, 
Death.  The  fpedlre  that  guarded  the  other  road,  was  Envy  :  She  was  not 
armed  with  weapons  of  deflrudion  like  the  former  ;  but  by  dreadful  hif- 
fmgs,  noifes  of  reproach,  and  a  horrid  diftradled  laughter,  fhe  appeared  more 
frightful  than  death  it  felf,  infomuch  that  abundance  of  our  company  were 
difcouraged  from  pafling  any  further,  and  fome  appeared  afhamed  of  having 
come  fo  far.  As  for  my  felf,  I  mufl  confefs  my  heart  flirunk  within  me  at 
the  fight  of  thefe  ghaftly  appearances  :  But  on  a  fudden,  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  came  more  full  upon  us,  fo  that  we  felt  a  new  refolution  reviving  in 
us ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  refolution  grew,  the  terrors  before  us  feemed 
to  vanifh.  Moft  of  the  company  who  had  fwords  in  their  hands,  marched 
on  with  great  fpirit,  and  an  air  of  defiance,  up  the  road  that  was  command- 
ed by  Death ;  while  others,  who  had  Thought  and  Contemplation  in  their 
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looks,  went  forward  in  a  more  compofed  manner  up  the  road  poflefled  by 
Envy.     The  way  above  thofe  apparitions  grew  fmooth  and  uniform,  and  was 
fo  delightful,  that  the  travellers  went  on  with  pleafure,  and  in  a  little  time 
arrived  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.     They  here  began  to  breathe  a  delici- 
ous kind  of  iEther,  and  faw  all  the  fields  about  them  covered  with  a  kind  of 
purple  light,  that  made  them  refledl  with  fatisfadion  on  their  pad  toils,  and 
diffufed  a  fecret  joy  through  the  whole  aflembly,  which  fliewed  it  felf  in 
every  look  and  feature.     In  the  midfl  of  thefe  happy  fields,  there  flood  a 
Palace  of  a  very  glorious  ftrudture  :  It  had  four  great  folding-doors,  that 
faced  the  four  feveral  quarters  of  the  world.     On  the  top  of  it  was  enthroned 
the  Goddefs  of  the  mountain,  who  fmiled  upon  her  votaries,  and  founded  the 
filver  trumptst  which  had  called  them  up,  and  cheared  them  in  their  pafTage 
to  her  Palace.     They  had  now  formed  themfelvcs  into   feveral   divifions,  a 
band  of  Hiftorians  taking  their  ftations  at  each  door,  according  to  the  per- 
fons  whom  they  were  to  introduce. 

On  a  fudden  the  trumpet,  which  had  hitherto  founded  only  a  march,  or  a 
point  of  war,  now  fwelled  all  its  notes  into  triumph  and  exultation  :  The 
whole  fabrick  iliook,  and  the  doors  flew  open.     The  firft  who  ftepped  for- 
ward, was  a  beautiful  and  blooming  Heroe,  and  as  I  heard  by  the  murmurs 
round  me,  Alexander  the  Great.     He  was  condudted  by  a  crowd  of  Hifto- 
rians.     The  perfon  who  immediately  walked  before   him,  was  remarkable 
for  an  embroidered  garment,  who  not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  place, 
was  conduding  him  to  an  apartment  appointed  for  the  reception  of  fabu- 
lous Heroes.     The  name  of  this  falfe  guide  was  ^intm  Curtius.     But  Ar- 
rian  and  Plutarch,  who  knew  better  the  avenues  of  this  palace,  conduded 
him  into  the  great  hall,  and  placed  him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  firrt:  table. 
My  gOod  Daemon,  that  I  might  fee  the  whole  ceremony,  conveyed  me  to  a 
corner  of  this  room,  where  I  might  perceive  all  that  pafled,  without  being 
fecn  my  felf     The  next  who  entered  was  a   charming  Virgin,  leading  in  a 
venerable  old  man  that  was  blind.     Under  her  left  arm  flie  bore  a  Harp,  and 
on  her  head  a  Garland.     Alexander,  who  was  very  well   acquainted  with 
Homer,  ftood  up  at  his  entrance,  and  placed  him  on  his  right  hand.     The 
Virgin,  who  it  feems  was  one  of  the  nine  Sifters  that  attended  on  the  God- 
defs of  Fame,  fmiled  with  an  ineffable  grace  at  their  meeting,  and  retired. 

Julius  Cafar  was  now  coming  forward  ;  and  though  moft  of  the  Hifto- 
rians  offered  their  fervice  to  introduce  him,  he  left  them  at  the  door,  and 
would  have  no  Condudor  but  himfelf. 

The  next  who  advanced,  was  a  man  of  a  homely  but  chearful  afped,  and 
attended  by  perfons  of  greater  figure  than  any  that  appeared  on  this  occafi- 
on.     *Plato  was  on  his  right  hand,  and  Xcnophon  on  his  left.     He  bowed  to 
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Homer,  and  fat  down  by  him.  It  was  cxpedled  that  Plato  would  himfcif  have 
taken  a  place  next  to  his  Mafter  Socrates ;  but  on  a  fudden  there  was  heard 
a  great  clamour  of  difputants  at  the  door,  who  appeared  with  Ariftotle  at 
the  head  of  them.  That  Philofopher,  with  fome  rudenefs,  but  great  ftrength 
of  rcafon,  convinced  the  whole  table,  that  a  title  to  the  fifth  place  was  his 
due,  and  took  it  accordingly. 

He  had  fcarce  fat  down,  when  the  fame  beautiful  Virgin  that  had  intro- 
duced Homer  brought  in  another,  who  hung  back  at  the  entrance,  and  would 
have  excufed  himfelf,  had  not  his  modefty  been  overcome  by  the  invitation 
of  all  who  fat  at  the  table.  His  guide  and  behaviour  made  me  eafily  conclude 
it  was  Virgil.  Cicero  next  appeared,  and  took  his  place.  He  had  inquired 
at  the  door  for  Lttcceius  to  introduce  him  ;  but  not  finding  him  there,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  the  attendance  of  many  other  Writers,  who  all  (ex- 
cept SaUiiJl )   appeared  highly  pleafed  with  the  office. 

We  waited  fome  time  in  expedlation  of  the  next  Worthy,  who  came  in 
with  a  great  retinue  of  Hiftorians,  whofe  names  I  could  not  learn,  moft  of 
them  being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  perfon  thus  conducted,  who  was  Han- 
nibal, feemed  much  diilurbed,  and  could  not  forbear  complaining  to  the 
board  of  the  affronts  he  had  met  with  among  the  Roma?i  hiftorians,  who  at- 
tempted, fays  he,  to  carry  me  into  the  fubterraneous  apartment ;  and  perhaps 
would  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  impartiality  of  this  Gentleman, 
pointing  to  Polybius,  who  was  the  only  perfon,  except  my  own  countrymen, 
that  was  willing  to  condud  me  thither. 

The  Carthaginian  took  his  feat,  and  Tompey  entered  with  great  dignity  in 
his  own  perfon,  and  preceded  by  feveral  Hiftorians.  Lucan  the  Poet  was  at 
the  head  of  them,  who  obferving  Homer  and  Virgil  at  the  table,  was  going 
to  fit  down  himfelf,  had  not  the  latter  whifpered  him,  That  whatever  pre- 
tence he  might  otherwife  have  had,  he  forfeited  his  claim  to  it,  by  coming 
in  as  one  of  the  Hiftorians.  Lucan  was  fo  exafperated  with  the  repulfe,  that 
he  muttered  fomething  to  himfelf,  and  was  heard  to  fay,  That  fince  he  could 
not  have  a  feat  among  them  himfelf,  he  would  bring  in  one  who  alone  had 
more  merit  than  their  whole  aifembly :  Upon  which  he  went  to  the  door, 
and  brought  in  Cato  of  Utica.  That  great  man  approached  the  company 
with  fuch  an  air,  that  fliovved  he  contemned  the  honour  which  he  laid  a 
claim  to.  Obferving  the  feat  oppofite  to  Ctejar  was  vacant,  he  took  pofleflion 
of  it  J  and  fpoke  two  or  three  fmart  fentences  upon  the  nature  of  Preceden- 
cy, which,  according  to  him,  confifted  not  in  Place,  but  in  intrinfick  Merit  j 
to 'which  he  added.  That  the  moft  virtuous  man,  wherever  he  was  fcated, 
was  always  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  Socrates,  who  had  a  great  fpiric 
of  Raillery  with  his  wifdom,  could  not  forbear  fmiling  at  a  virtue  which  took 
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fo  little  pains  to  make  it  felf  agreeable.  Cicero  took  the  occafion  to  make  a 
long  difcourfe  in  praife  of  Cato,  which  he  uttered  with  much  vehemence. 
Cafar  anfwered  with  a  great  deal  of  feeming  temper  :  But  as  I  ftood  at  a 
great  diftance  from  them,  I  was  not  able  to  hear  one  word  of  what  they 
faid.  But  I  could  not  forbear  taking  notice.  That  in  all  the  difcourfe  which 
paffed  at  the  table,  a  word  or  nod  from  Homer  decided  the  controverfy. 

After  a  fhort  paufc,  Augujlus  appeared  looking  round  him  with  a  ferene 
and  affable  countenance  upon  all  the  writers  of  his  age,  who  flrove  amon"- 
themfelves  which  of  them  fliould  (how  him  the  greateft  marks  of  gratitude 
and  refpedl.     Virgil  rofe  from  the  table  to  meet  him  ;  and  though  he  was  an 
acceptable  gueft  to  all,  he  appeared  more  fuch  to  the  Learned,  than  the  Mi- 
litary Worthies.     The  next  man  aftonillied  the  whole  table  with  his  ap- 
pearance :  he  was  flow,    folemn,    and  filent  in  his  behaviour,  and  wore  a 
raiment  curioufly  wrought  with  Hieroglyphicks.     As  he  came  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  he  threw   back  the  skirt  of  it,  and  difcovercd  a  Golden 
Thigh.     Socrates,  at  the  fight  of  it,  declared  againft  keeping  company  with 
any  who  were  not  made  of  flefh  and  blood ;  and  therefore  defired  Diogenes 
the  Laertian  to  lead   him  to  the  apartment  allotted  for  Fabulous  Heroes, 
and  Worthies  of  Dubious  exigence.     At  his  going  out,  he  told  them,  That 
they  did  not  know  whom  they  difmiffed ;  that   he  was  now  Pythagoras,  the 
firil  of  Philofophcrs,  and  that  formerly  he  had  been  a  very  brave  man  at  the 
fiegc  of  Troy.     That  may  be  very  true,  faid  Socrates ;  but  you  forget  that 
you  have  likewife  been  a  very  great  Harlot   in  your  time.     This  exclufion 
made  way  for  Archimedes,  who  came  forward  with  a  fcheme  of  Mathema- 
tical figures  in  his  hand  ;  among  which,  I  obferved  a  Cone  or  Cylinder. 

Seeing  this  table  full,  I  defired  my  guide  for  variety  to  lead  me  to  the  Fa- 
bulous apartment,  the  roof  of  which  was  painted  with  Gorgons,  Chimera's, 
and  Centaurs,  with  many  other  Emblematical  figures,  which  I  wanted  both 
time  and  skill  to  unriddle.  The  firft  Table  was  almoft  full.  At  the  upper 
end  fat  Hercules,  leaning  an  arm  upon  his  Club.  On  his  right  hand  were 
Achilles  and  Vlyffes,  and  between  them  JEneas.  On  his  left  \vere  HcBor, 
Thefeus,  and  Jafon.  The  lower  end  had  Orpheus,  Mfop,  Phalaris,  and  Mu/i?us. 
The  Ufliers  feemed  at  alofs  for  a  twelfth  man,  when  methought,  to  my  great 
joy  and  furprize,  I  heard  fome  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  mention  Ifaac 
Bickerjlaff:  but  thofe  of  the  upper  end  received  it  with  difdain,  and  faid.  If 
they  muft  have  a  Britip  Worthy,  they  would  have  Robin  Hood. 

"  *  While  I  was  tranfported  with  the  honour  that  was  done  me,  and  burn- 
"  ing  with  envy  againft  my  Competitor,  I  was  awakened  by  the  noife  of  the 
^'  Cannon  which  were  then  fired  for  the  taking  of  Mons.  I  fliould  have  been 

*  Ih'ts  laftfaragraph  wr'itttn  by  Sir  R.  Steele. 

B  b  2  "  very 
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"  very  much  troubled  at  being  thrown  out  of  fo  pleafmg  a  vifion  on  any 
"  other  occafion ;  but  thought  it  an  agreeable  change  to  have  my  thoughts 
*'  diverted  from  the  grcateft  among  the  dead  and  fabulous  Heroes,  to  the 
"  moil  famous  among  the  real  and  living. 


N°  8  (J.  Thurfday,  OBoher  17.    170^. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  OSlober  25. 

When  I  came  home  laft  night,  my  Servant  delicvered  me  the  fol- 
lowing Letter. 

SIR,  OBob.  24. 

"  TT  Have  orders  from  Sir  Harry  ^ickfet,  of  StaffordJJnre,  Bar.  to  acquaint- 
*'  ■  you,  That  his  Honour  Sir  Harry  himfelf,  Sir  Giles  Wheelbarrow  Kt. 
•*  Thomas  Rentfree  Efq;  Juflice  of  the  Sluorum^  Andrew  Windmill  Efq;, 

"  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Doubt  of  the  Inner-'Temple,  Sir  Harrys  Grandfon,  will 
"  wait  upon  you  at  the  hour  of  nine  to-morrow  morning,  being  Tuefday 
*'  the  25th  of  OSlober,  upon  bufinefs  which  Sir  Harry  will  impart  to  you  by 
"  word  of  mouth.  I  thought  it  proper  to  acquaint  you  before-hand  fo  ma- 
"  ny  perfons  of  Quality  came,  that  you  might  not  be  furprized  therewith. 
"  Which  concludes,  though  by  many  years  abfence  fince  I  law  you  at  Staf- 
''  ford,  unknown,. 

SIR,  Tour  mojl  humble  fervanfy 

John  Thrifty: 

I  received  this  melTage  with  lefs  furprize  than  I  believe  Mr.  Thrifty  ima-^- 
gined ;  for  I  knew  the  good  company  too  well  to  feel  any  palpitations  at 
their  approach  :  But  I  was  in  very  great  concern  how  I  fhould  adjuft  the 
Ceremonial,  and  demean  my  felf  to  all  thefe  great  men,  who  perhaps  had 
not  feen  any  thing  above  themfelves  for  thefe  twenty  years  laft  paft.  I  am 
fure  that  is  the  cafe  of  Sir  Harry.  Beiides  which,  I  was  feniible  that  there 
was  a  great  point  in  adjufting  my  behaviour  to  the  limple  'Squire,  fo  as  to 
give  him  fatisfadtion,  and  not  difoblige  the  Juftice  of  the  Riorum. 

The  hour  of  nine  was  come  this  morning,  and  I  had  no  fooner  fet  Chairs 
(by  the  Steward's  Letter)  and  fixed  my  Tea-equipage,  but  I  heard  a  knock  at 
my  door,  which  was  opened,  but  no  one  entered  ;  after  which  followed  a 
long  filence,  which  was  broke  at  laft  by,  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  think  I 

know 
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know  better:  and  another  voice,  Nay,  good  Sir  G/7i?j 1  looked  out  from 

my  window,  and  faw  the  good  company  all  with  their  hats  off,  and  arms 
fpread,  offering  the  door  to  each  other.  After  many  offers,  they  entered 
with  much  folemnity,  in  the  Order  Mr.  Thrifty  was  fo  kind  as  to  name  them 
to  me.  But  they  are  now  got  to  my  Chamber-door,  and  I  faw  my  old  friend 
Sir  Harry  enter.  I  met  him  with  all  the  refpedl  due  to  fo  reverend  a  Ve- 
getable ;  for  you  are  to  know,  that  is  my  fenfe  of  a  Perfon  who  remains  idle 
in  the  fame  place  for  half  a  Century,  I  got  him  with  great  fuccefs  into  his 
Chair  by  the  fire,  without  throwing  down  any  of  my  Cups.  The  Knight- 
batchelor  told  me,  he  had  a  great  refped:  for  my  whole  family,  and  would, 
with  my  leave,  place  himfelf  next  to  Sir  Harry,  at  whofc  right-hand  he 
had  fat  at  every  Quarter-Seflions  this  thirty  years,  unlefs  he  was  fick.  The 
Steward  in  the  rear  whifpered  the  young  Templer,  That  is  true  to  my  know- 
ledge. I  had  the  misfortune,  as  they  ftood  Cheek  by  Jole,  to  defire  the 
'Squire  to  fit  down  before  the  Juftice  of  the  Riorum,  to  the  no  fmall  fatis- 
fadion  of  the  former,  and  refentment  of  the  latter :  But  I  faw  my  error  too 
late,  and  got  them  as  foon  as  I  could  into  their  feats.  Well,  faid  I,  Gen- 
tlemen, after  I  have  told  you  how  glad  I  am  of  this  great  honour,  T  am  to 
defire  you  to  drink  a  difli  of  Tea.  They  anfwered  one  and  all.  That  they 
never  drank  Tea  in  a  morning.  Not  in  a  morning,  faid  I  !  flaring  round 
me.  Upon  which  the  pert  Jackanapes  Nick  Doubt  tipped  mc  the  wink, 
and  put  out  his  tongue  at  his  Grandfather.  Here  followed  a  profound  filence, 
when  the  Steward  in  his  boots  and  whip  propofed,  That  we  fliould  adjourn 
to  fome  Publick-houfe,  where  every  body  might  call  for  what  they  pleafed, 
and  enter  upon  the  bufinefs.  We  all  ftood  up  in  an  inftant,  and  Sir  Har- 
ry filed  off  from  the  left  very  difcreetly,  counter-marching  behind  the  chairs 
towards  the  door:  After  him.  Sir  Giles  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fimple 
'Squire  made  a  fudden  ftart  to  follow  ;  but  the  Juftice  of  the  ^orum  whip- 
ped between  upon  the  ftand  of  the  ftairs.  A  maid  going  up  with  coals  made 
us  halt,  and  put  us  into  fuch  confufion,  that  we  ftood  all  in  a  heap,  with- 
out any  vifible  poffibility  of  recovering  our  order  :  For  the  young  Jackanapes 
fecmed  to  make  a  jeft  of  this  matter,  and  had  fo  contrived,  by  prefling  amongft 
us  under  pretence  of  making  way,  that  his  Grandfather  was  got  into  the 
middle,  and  he  knew  no  body  was  of  quality  to.ftir  a  ftep,  till  Sir  Harry 
moved  firft.  We  were  fixed  in  this  perplexity  for  fome  time,  till  we  heard 
a  very  loud  noife  in  the  ftrect  ;  and  Sir  //<7r;j  asking  what  it  was,  I,  to 
make  them  move,  faid  it  was  Fire.  Upon  this,  all  ran  down  as  faft  as  they 
could,  without  order  or  ceremony,  till  we  got  into  the  ftreet,  where  we 
drew  up  in  very  good  order,  and  filed  off  down  Skeer-Lane,  the  impertinent 
Templer  driving  us  before  him,  as  in  a  ftring,  and  pointing  to  his  acqualn- 
fance  who  paffed  by.  I  mufl 
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r  mufl:  confefs,  I  love  to  ufe  people  according  to  their  own  fenfe  of  good 
breeding,  and  therefore  whipped  in  between  the  Juftice  and  the  fimple  'Squire. 
He  could  not  properly  take  this  ill ;  but  I  over-heard  him  whifper  the  Stew- 
ard, That  he  thought  it  hard  that  a  common  Conjurer  fliould  take  place 
of  him,  though  an  elder  'Squire.  In  this  order  we  marched  down  Sbcer- 
Lane,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  I  lodge.  When  we  came  to  Temple-Bar^ 
Sir  Harry  and  Sir  Giles  got  over  j  but  a  run  of  Coaches  kept  the  reft  of  us 
on  this  fide  the  ftreet  :  However  we  all  at  laft  landed,  and  drew  up  in  very 
good  order  before  Beji.  looker  fhop,  who  favoured  our  rallying  with  great 
humanity.  From  hence  we  proceeded  again,  till  we  came  to  DicK%  Coffee- 
houfe,  where  I  defigned  to  carry  them.  Here  we  were  at  our  old  difficulty, 
and  took  up  the  ftreet  upon  the  fame  ceremony.  We  proceeded  through 
the  entry,  and  were  fo  neceflarily  kept  in  order  by  the  fituation,  that  we 
were  now  got  into  the  Coffee-houfe  it  felf,  where,  as  foon  as  we  arrived, 
we  repeated  our  civilities  to  each  other  ;  after  which,  we  marched  up  to 
the  high  table,  which  has  an  afcent  to  it  inclofed  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  whole  houfe  was  alarmed  at  this  entry,  made  up  of  perfons  of  fo  much 
flate  and  rufticity.  Sir  Harry  called  for  a  Mug  of  Ale,  and  Dyer's  Letter. 
The  Boy  brought  the  Ale  in  an  inftant ;  but  faid,  they  did  not  take  in  the 
Letter.  No  !  (fays  Sir  Harry  ;  )  Then  take  back  your  Mug  ;  we  are  like  in- 
deed to  have  good  liquor  at  this  houfe.  Here  the  Templet  tipped  me  a 
fecond  wink,  and  if  I  had  not  looked  very  grave  upon  him,  I  found  he  was 
difpofed  to  be  very  familiar  with  me.  In  fliort,  I  obferved  after  a  long  paufe, 
that  the  Gentlemen  did  not  care  to  enter  upon  bufinefs  till  after  their  morn- 
ing-draught, for  which  reafon  I  called  for  a  bottle  of  Mum  ;  and  finding  that 
had  no  efted  upon  them,  I  ordered  a  fecond,  and  a  third :  After  which. 
Sir  Harry  reached  over  to  me,  and  told  me  in  a  low  voice,  that  the  place 
was  too  publick  for  bufinefs  ;  but  he  would  call  upon  me  again  to-morrow 
morning  at  my  own  lodgings,  and  bring  fome  more  friends  with  him. «         * 

*  sir  Richard  Steele  ajjtfied  in  this  faper. 


N^  8  8.  TueJ4a^^  November  i.     17 op. 


From  my  oruon  Apartment^  OBober  31. 

■I  was  this  morning  awaked  by  a  fudden  fhake  of  the  houfe  ;  and  as 
ibon  as  I  had  got  a  little  out  of  my  confternation,  I  felt  another,  which  was 

followed 
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followed  by  two  or  three  repetitions  of  the  fame  convulfion.     I  got  up  as 
faft  as  poffible,  girt  on  my  rapier,  and  fnatched  up  my  hat,  when  my  Land- 
lady came  up  to  me,  and  told  me,  That  the  Gentlewoman  of  the  next  houle 
begged  me  to  ftep  thither ;  for  that  a  Lodger  flie  had  taken  in  was  run  mad, 
and  (he  defired  my  advice  j  as  indeed  every  body  in  the  whole  Lane  does  up- 
on important  occafions.     I  am  not  like  fome  Artifts,  fawcy,  becaufe  I  can 
be  beneficial,  but  went  immediately.     Our  neighbour  told  us,  die  had  the 
day  before  let  her  fecond  floor  to  a  very  genteel  youngilh  Man,  who  told 
her,  he  kept  extraordinary  good  hours,  and  was  generally  at  home  moft  parr 
of  the  morning  and  evening  at  ftudy  ;  but  that  this  morning  he  had  for  an 
hour  together  made  tliis  extravagant  noife  which  we  then  heard.     I  went 
up  flairs  with  my  liand  upon  the  hilt  of  my  Rapier,  and  approached  this 
new  Lodger's  door.     I   looked  in  at  the  key-hole,  and  there  I  faw  a  well- 
made  man  look  with  great  attention  on  a  book,  and  on  a  fudden,  jump  into 
the  air  fo  high,  that  his  head  almoft  touched  the  Cieling.     He  came  down 
fafc   on  his  right  foot,  and  again  flew  up  alighting  on  his  left  ;  then  looked 
again   at  his  book,  and  holding  out  his  right  leg,  put  it  into  fuch  a  quiver- 
ing motion,  that  I  thought  he  would  have  fliaked  it  off.     He  ufed  the  left 
after  the  fime  manner  ;  when  on  a  fudden,  to  my  great  furprize,  he  fl:ooped 
himfelf  incredibly  low,  and  turned  gently  on  his  toes.     After  this  circular 
motion,  he  continued  bent  in  that  humble  pofture  for  fome  time,  looking  on 
his  book.     After  this,  he  recovered  himfelf  with  a  fudden  fpring,  and  flew 
round  the  room  in  all  the  violence   and  diforder  imaginable,   till  he  made  a 
full  paufe  for   want  of  breath.     In  this  interim  my   woman  asked   what  I 
thought  :  I   whifpercd,  That    I  thought   this  learned  perfon  an  Enthuliafl, 
who  pofllbly  had  his  firft:  education  in  the  Peripatetick  way,  which  was   a 
fed  of  Philofophers  who  always  fludied  when  walking.     But  obferving  him 
much  out  of  breath,  I  thought  Lt  the  befl  time  to  mafter  him  if  he  were  dif- 
ordcred,  and  knocked  at  his  door.     I  was  furprized  to  find  him  open  it,  and 
fay  with  great  civility,  and  good  Mien,  That  he  hoped  he  had  not  difturbed 
us.     I  believed  him  in  a  lucid  interval,  and  defired  he  would  pleafe  to  let  me 
fee  his  book.     He  did  fo,  fmiling.     I  could  not  make  any  thing  of  it,  and 
therefore  asked  in  what  language  it  was  writ.     He  faid.  It  was  one  he  flu- 
died  with  great  application ;    but  it  was  his  profefTion  to  teach  it,  and  could 
not  communicate  his  knowledge  without  a  confideration.     I  anfwered,  That 
I  hoped  he  would  hereafter  keep  his  Thoughts  to  himfelf;  for  his  medita- 
tion this  morning  had  cofl  me  three  Coffee- difhes,  and  a  clean  Pipe.     He 
feemed  concerned  at  that,  and  told  me,  he  was  a  Dancing-mafler,  and  had 
been  reading  a  Dance  or  two  before  he  went  out,  which  had  been  written  by 
one  who  taught  at  an  Academy  in  France,     He  obferved  me  at  a  iland,  and 

went 
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went  on  to  inform  me,  That  now  articulate  motions,  as  well  as  founds,  were 
expreffed  by  proper  charadters  ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  fo  common  as  to 
■communicate  a  Dance  by  a  Letter.  I  befeeched  him  hereafter  to  meditate 
in  a  ground  room,  for  that  otherwife  it  would  be  impoffible  for  an  Artift  of 
any  other  kind  to  live  near  him  ;  and  that  I  was  fure,  feveral  of  his  Thoughts 
this  morning  would  have  fhaken  my  Sped:aclcs  off  my  nofe,  had  I  been  my 
felf  at  Study. 

I  then  took  my  leave  of  this  Virtuofo,  and  returned  to  my  chamber,  me- 
ditating on  the  various  occupations  of  rational  creatures. 


N^  po.  Saturday y  Novemher  5.      1709. 


•  Amoto  queer amus  Jeria  ludo.  Hor. 


THE  joining  of  pleafure  and  pain  together  in  fuch  devices,  feems 

to  me  the  only  pointed  thought  I  ever  read  which  is  natural ;  and  it  muft 
have  proceeded  from  its  being  the  univerfal  fenfe  and  experience  of  mankind, 
that  they  have  all  fpoken  of  it  in  the  fame  manner.  I  have  in  my  own  read- 
ing remarked  an  hundred  and  three  Epigrams,  fifty  Odes,  and  ninety  one 
Sentences,  tending  to  this  fole  purpofe. 

It  is  certain,  there  is  no  other  Paffion  which  does  produce  fuch  contrary 
effects  in  fo  great  a  degree  :  But  this  may  be  faid  for  Love,  that  if  you  flrike 
it  out  of  the  foul,  life  would  be  infipid,  and  our  Being  but  half  animated. 
Human  Nature  would  fink  into  deadnefs  and  lethargy,  if  not  quickned  with 
fome  adlive  principle  j  and  as  for  all   others,  whether  Ambition,  Envy,  or 
Avarice,  which  are  apt  to  poffefs  the  mind  in  the  abfence  ofthis  paflion,  it 
muft  be  allowed  that  they  have  greater  pains,  without  the  compenfation  of 
luch  exquifite  pleafures   as  thofe  we   find   in  Love.     The  great  skill  is  to 
heighten  the  fatisfadions,  and  deaden  the  forrows  of  it,  which  has  been  the 
end  of  many  of  my  labours,  and  fhall  continue  to  be  fo  for  the  fervice  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  the  Fair  Sex,  who  are  always  the  beft 
or  the  worft  part  of  it.     It  is  pity  that  a  paflion,  which  has  in  it  a  capacity 
of  making  life  happy,  fliould  not  be  cultivated  to  the  utmoft  advantage.  Rea- 
fon.  Prudence,  and  Good-nature,  rightly  apply'd,  can  thoroughly  accomplifli 
this  great  end,  provided  they  have  always  a  real  and  conftant  Love  to  work 
upon.     But  this  fubjedt  I  fhall  treat  more  at  large  in  the  Hiftory  of  my  mar- 
tied  Sifter  J  and  in  the  mean  time  ftiall  conclude  my  refledlion  on  the  pains 
^nd  pleafures  which  attend  this  paffion  with  one  of  the  fineft  Allegories 

which 
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which  I  think  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  invented  by  the  divine  Plato,  and  to 
(how  the  opinion  he  hinifelf  had  of  it,  afcribed  by  him  to  his  admired  Socrates^ 
whom  he  reprefents  as  difcourfing  with  his  friends,  and  giving  the  Hiflory 
of  Love  in  the  following  manner  : 

At  the  birth  of  Beauty  (fays  he)  there  was   a  great  feaft  made,  and  many 
guefts  invited  :  Among  the  reft,  was  the  God  Plenty,  who  was  the  fon  of  the 
Goddefs  Trudence,  and  inherited  many  of  his  Mother's  virtues.     After  a  full 
entertainment,  he  retired  into  the  Garden  of  yupiter,  which  was  hung  with 
a  great  variety  of  Ambrofial  fruits,  and  feems  to  have  been  a  very  proper 
retreat  for  fuch  a  gueft.  In  the  mean  time  an  unhappy  female,  called  Poverty, 
having  heard  of  this  great  feaft,  repaired  to  it  in  hopes  of  finding  relief  The 
firft  place  flie  lights  upon  was  Jupiter^  Garden,  which  generally  ftands  open 
to  people  of  all  conditions.  Poverty  enters,  and  by  chance  finds  the  God  Plenty 
afleep  in  it.     She  was  immediately  fired  with  his  charms,  laid  her  felf  down 
by  his  fide,  and  managed  matters  fo  well  that  ihe  conceived  a  child  by  him. 
The  world  was  very  much  in  fufpence  upon  the  occafion,  and  could  not  ima- 
gine to  themfelves  what  would  be  the  nature   of  an  Infint  that  was  to  have 
its  Original  from  two  fuch  Parents.  At  the  laft,  the  Child  appears  >   and  who 
fliould  it  be  but  Love.     This  Infant  grew  up,  and  proved  in  all  his  behaviour 
what  he  really  was,  a  compound  of  oppofite  Beings.     As  he    is  the  Son  of 
Plenty,  (who  was  the  Oft-fpring  of  Prudence)  he  is  fubtle,  intriguing,  full 
of  ftratagems  and  devices;  as  the  Son  of  Poverty,  he  is  fawning,  begging,  fe- 
renading,  delighting  to  lie   at  the  thrertiold,  or  beneath  a  window.  By  the 
Father  he  is  audacious,  full  of  hopes,  confcious  of  merit,  and  therefore  quick 
of  refentment:  By  the  Mother,  he  is  doubtful,  timorous,  mean-fpiritcd,  fear- 
ful of  offending,  and  ahjed  in  fubmiflions.    In  the  fame  hour  you  may  fee  him 
tranfported  with  raptures,  talking  of  immortal  pleafures,  and  appearing  fatis- 
fied  as  a  God  :  and  immediately  after,  as   the  mortal  Mother  prevails  in  his 
compofition,  you  behold  him  pining,  languifhing,  defpairing,  dying. 

I  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted  with  Fables,  Allegories,  and  the 
like  inventions,  which  the  politeft  and  the  beft  inftrudlors  of  mankind  have 
always  madeufc  of:  They  take  off  from  the  feverity  of  inftrudion,  and  inforce 
it  at  the  fame  time  that  they  conceal  it :  The  fuppofing  Love  to  be  conceived 
immediately. after  the  birth  oi  Beauty,  the  parentage  of  Plenty,  and  the  in- 
confiftency  of  this  paflion  with  itfelf  fo  naturally  derived  to  it,  are  great  ma- 
iler-ftrokes  in  this  Fable ;  and  if  they  fell  into  good  hands,  might  furnirti 
out  a  more  pleafing  Canto  than  any  in  Spencer. 

Vo  L.  II.  C  c  Saturdaw 


1^4  '         ne    r  A  r  L  E  R,  N«5>}: 


N ""  5>  3 .  Saturday,  November  12.      1 7  2  i? . 


Dear  Sir, 

I  Believe  this  is  thejirji  Letter  that  was  ever  fent  you  from  the  middle  Region, 
where  I  am  at  this  prejent  writing.  Not  to  keep  you  infufpence,  it  comes 
to  you  from  the  top  of  the  higheji  mountain  in  Switzerland,  where  I  am  now 
jloivering  a?nong  the  eternal  Frojls  and  Snows.  I  can  fear ce  forbear  dating  it  in 
December,  though  they  call  it  the  frji  of  hxLgnik.  at  the  bottom  of  the  mowitain. 
I  ajfure  you,  I  can  hardly  keep  my  Ink  from  freezing  in  the  middle  of  the  Dog' 
tdays.  I  am  here  entertained  with  the  prettieji  variety  of  Snow-profpeBs  that 
^'Ou  can  imagine,  and  have feveral  pits  of  it  before  me  that  are  very  near  as  old 
<is  the  mountain  it  felf;  for  in  this  country,  it  is  as  lajling  as  Marble.  I  am 
710W  Upon  afpot  of  it,  which  they  tell  me  fell  about  the  reign  of  Charlemain,  or 
King  Pepin^  The  InhabitaJits  of  the  country  are  as  great  Curiojities  as  the  coun- 
try it  felf :  They  generally  hire  themfelves  out  in  their  youth,  and  if  they  are 
Mufquet-proof  'till  about  fifty,  they  bring  home  the  money  they  have  got,  and 
the  limbs  they  have  left,  to  pafs  the  reji  of  their  time  among  their  native 
mmntains.  One  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  place,  who  is  come  off  with  the  lofs 
<f  an  eye  only,  told  me  by  way  of  boaft,  That  there  were  now  feven  wooden 
kgs  in  his  family  ;  and  that  for  thefe  Four  generations,  there  had  not  been 
one  in  his  line  that  carried  a  whole  body  with  him  to  the  grave.  I  believe 
you  will  think  the  Style  of  this  Letter  a  little  extraordinary ;  but  the  Re- 
hearfal  will  tell  you,  that  People  in  clouds  mufl  not  be  confined  to  fpeak 
fenfe  j  and  I  hope  we  that  are  above  them  may  claim  the  fame  privilege. 
Wherever  I  am,  I  Jhall  always  be, 

SIR,  Your  moft  Obedient, 

Moft  Humble  Servant. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  11.         • 

1  had  feveral  hints  and  Advertifements  from  unknown  hands,  that  fome, 
who  are  enemies  to  my  Labours,  defign  to  demand  the  fafhionable  way  of 
Satisfaaion  for  the  difturbance  my  Lucubrations  have  given  them.  I  con- 
fefs,  as  things  now  ftand,  I  do  not  know  how  to  deny  fuch  Inviters,  and  am 
jircparing  my  felf  accordingly:  I  have  bought  Pumps  and  Files,  and  am  every 

morning 
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morning  praftifing  in  my  chamber.  My  neighbour,  the  Dancing-mafler,  has 
demanded  of  me,  why  I  take  this  liberty,  fince  I  would  not  allow  it  him  ?  But 
I  anfwercd.  His  was  an  ad:  of  an  Indifferent  nature,  and  mine  of  Necefllty, 
My  late  treatifes  againfl  Duels  have  fo  far  difobliged  the  fraternity  of  the  no- 
ble Science  of  Defence,  that  I  can  get  none  of  them  to  fliow  me  fo  much  as 
orae  Pafs.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  learn  by  Book,  and  have  accordingly  feve- 
ral  volumes,  wherein  all  the  Poftures  are  exadly  delineated.  I  mull:  confefs, 
I  am  fhy  of  letting  people  fee  me  at  this  exercife,  becaufe  of  my  Flannel  waft- 
coat,  and  my  Spectacles,  which  I  am  forced  to  fix  on,  the  better  to  obferve  the 
poftnre  of  the  enemy. 

I  have  upon  my  Chamber- walls,  drawn  at  full  length,  the  figures  of  all 
forts  of  men,  from  eight  foot  to  three  foot  two  inches.    Within  this  height, 
I  take  it,  that  all  the  fighting  men  of  Great  Britaiti  arc  comprehended.  But  as 
I  pufli,  I  make  allowances  for  my  being  of  a  lank  and  fpare  body,  and  have 
chalked  out  in  every  figure  my  own  dimenfions ;  for  I  fcorn  to  rob  any  man 
of  his  life,  or  to  take  advantage  of  his  breadtii :  Therefore  I  prefs  purely  in  a 
line  down  from  his  Nofe,  and  take  no  more  of  him  to  affault,  than  he  has  of 
me :  For  to  fpeak  impartially,  if  a  lean  fellow  wounds  a  fat  one  in  any  part  to 
the  right  or  left,  whether  it  be  in  Ca?-te  or  Tierce,  beyond  the  dimenfions  of 
the  faid  lean  fellow's  own  breadth,  I  take  it  to  be  murder,  and  fuch  a  mur- 
der as  is  below  a  Gentleman  to  commit.     As  I  am  fpare,  I  am  alfo  very  tall, 
and  behave  my  felf  with  relation  to  that  advantage  with  the  fame  Pundlilio; 
and  I  am  ready  to  ftoop  or  ftand,  according  to  the  ftature  of  my   adverfary. 
I  muft  confefs,  I  have  had  great  fuccefs  this  morning,  and  have  hit  every  fi- 
gure round  the  room  in  a  mortal  part,  without  receiving  the  leaft  hurt,  ex- 
cept a  little  fcratch  by  falling  on  my  face,  in  pufhing  at  one  at  the  lower  end 
of  my  chamber  ;  but  I  recovered  fo  quick,  and  jumped  fo  nimbly  into  my 
Guard,  that  if  he  had  been  alive,  he  could  not  have  hurt  me.  It  is  confefTed 
I  have  writ  againft  Duels  with  fome  warmth  ;  but   in  all  my  difcourfes,  I 
have  not  ever  faid,   that  I  knew  how  a  Gentleman  could  avoid  a  Duel  if  he 
were  provoked  to  it ;  and  fince  that  cuftom  is  now  became  a  Law,  I  know 
nothing  but  the  Legiflative  power,  with  new  animad\ierfions  upon  it,  can  put 
us  in  a  capacity  of  denying  Challenges,  though  we  are  afterwards  hanged  for 
it.     But  no  more  of  this  at  prefent.     As  things  ftand,  I  fliall  put  up  no  more 
affronts ;  and  I  fliall  be  fo  far  from  taking  ill  Words,  that  I  will  not  take  ill 
Looks.     I  therefore  warn  all  young  hot  fellows,  not  to  look  hereafter  more 
terrible  than  their  neighbours ;  for  if  they  ftare  at  me  with  their  Hats  cocked 
higher  than  other  people,  I  won't  bear  it.  Nay,  I  give  warning  to  all  people 
in  general  to  look  kindly  at  mej  for  I'll  bear  no  frowns,  even  from  Ladies; 

C  c  2  ^nd 
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and  if  any  Woman  pretends  to  look  fcornfully  at  me,  I  fliall  demand  fatisfa- 
ftion  of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  Mafculine  Gender. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  ajjfijiedift  this  paper. 
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Illud  maxitne  rarum  gemis  efi  eoniniy  qui  aiit  excellente  itigenii  mngjtifudme,  aut 
praclara  eruditione  atqiie  doSlritza,  aut  utraque  re  ornati,  Spatium  de  libe- 
randi  habuerunt,  qiiem  potijfimum  vttce  curj'um  fequi 'vellent .         Tul.  Offic. 

From  my  own  Apartment y  November  21. 

Aving  fwept  away  prodigious  multitudes  in  one  of  my  late  papers,  and. 
brought  a  great  deftrudtion  upon  my  own  Species,  I  muft  endeavour 
in  this  to  raife  frefli  recruits,  and,  if  poffible,  to  fupply  the  places, 
of  the  unborn  and  the  deceafed.  It  is  faid  of  Xerxes,  That  when  he  flood 
upon  a  hill,  and  faw  the  whole  country  round  him  covered  with  his  army, 
he  burft  out  into  tears,  to  think  that  not  one  of  that  multitude  would  be 
alive  a  hundred  years  after.  For  my  part,  when  I  take  a  furvey  of  this  po- 
pulous City,  I  can  fcarce  forbear  weeping,  to  fee  how  few  of  its  inhabitants 
are  now  living.  It  was  with  this  thought  that  I  drew  up  my  laft  Bill  of  Mor- 
tality, and  endeavoured  to  fet  out  in  it  the  great  number  of  perfons  who  have 
perifhed  by  a  diftemper  (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Idlenefs)  which 
has  long  raged  in  the  world,  and  deftroys  more  in  every  great  town  than  the 
Plague  has  done  at  Dantzick.  To  repair  the  mifchief  it  has  done,  and  ftock 
the  world  with  a  better  race  of  mortals,  I  have  more  hopes  of  bringing  to  life 
thofe  that  are  young,  than  of  reviving  thofe  that  are  old.  For  which  reafon, 
I  Ihall  here  fet  down  thtt  noble  Allegory  which  was  written  by  an  old  Author 
called  Prodtcus,  but  recommended  and  embellifhed  by  Socrates.  It  is  the  de- 
fcription  oi  Virtue  and  Pleafure,  making  their  court  to  Hercules  under  the  ap- 
pearances of  two  beautiful  Women. 

When  Hercules,  fays  the  divine  Moralift,  was  in  that  part  of  his  youth  in 
which  it  was  natural  for  him  to  confuler  what  courfe  of  life  he  ought  to 
purfue,  he  one  day  retired  into  a  Dellirc,  where  the  filence  and  folitude  of 
the  place  very  much  favoured  his  meditations.     As  he  was  mufing  on  his 

prefent 
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prefent  condition,  and  very  much  perplexed  in  himfelf  on  the  ftate  of 
life  he  fhould  chufe,  he  faw  two  women  of  a  larger  ftature  than  ordinary  ap- 
proaching towards  him.  One  of  them  had  a  very  noble  Air,  and  graceful  De- 
portment;  her  Beauty  was  natural  and  eafie,  her  Perfon  clean  and  unfpotted, 
her  Eyes  caft  towards  the  ground  with  an  agreeable  referve,  her  Motion  and 
Behaviour  full  of  Modefly,  and  her  Raiment  as  white  as  fnow.  The  other  had 
a  great  deal  of  Health  and  Floridnefs  in  her  countenance,  which  iTie  had 
helped  with  an  Artificial  white  and  red,  and  endeavoured  to  appear  more 
graceful  than  ordinary  in  her  Mien,  by  a  mixture  of  Affecftation  in  all 
her  geflures.  She  had  a  wonderful  Confidence  and  AlTurance  in  her  looks, 
and  all  the  Variety  of  colours  in  her  drefs  that  flie  thought  were  the  moft  pro- 
per to  {how  her  complexion  to  an  advantage.  She  caft  her  eyes  upon  her  felf, 
then  turned  them  on  thofe  that  were  prefent,  to  fee  how  they  liked  her,  and 
often  looked  on  the  figure  flie  made  in  her  own  fliadow.  Upon  her  nearer  ap- 
proach to  Hercules,  flie  flepped  before  the  other  Lady,  (who  came  forward 
with  a  regular  compofed  carriage)  and  running  up  to  him,  accoiled  him  af- 
ter the  following  manner. 

My  dear  Hercules,  (fays  fhe)  I  find  you  are  very  much  divided  in  your  own 
thoughts  upon  the  way  of  life  that  you  ought  to  chufe ;  Be  my  friend  and 
follow  me  J  I'll  lead  you  into  the  pofleffion  of  Pleafure,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  Pain,  and  remove  you  from  all  the  noife  and  difquietude  of  Bufinefs.  The 
affairs  of  either  War  or  Peace  fhall  have  no  power  w  diflurb  you.  Your 
whole  employment  fliall  be  to  make  your  life  eafie,  and  to  entertain  every 
Senfe  with  its  proper  gratification.  Sumptuous  Tables,  Beds  of  Rofes,  Clouds 
of  Perfumes,  Conforts  of  Mufick,  Crowds  of  Beauties  are  all  in  a  readinefs 
to  receive  you.  Come  along  with  me  into  this  Region  of  delights,  this  World 

of  pleafure,  and  bid  farewell  for  ever  to  Care,  to  Pain,  to  Bufinefs 

Hercules  hearing  the  Lady  talk  after  this  manner,  defired  to  know  her 
Name;  to  which  fhc  anfwered.  My  Friends,  and  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  me,  call  me  Happinefs;  but  my  Enemies,  and  thofe  who  would  injure 
my  reputation,  have  given  me  the  name  of  Pleafure. 

By  this  time  the  other  Lady  was  come  up,  who  addrefTed  herfelf  to  the 
young  Heroe  in  a  very  different  manner. 

Hercules  (fays  fhe)  I  offer  my  felf  to  you,  becaufe  I  know  you  arc  dcfccnded 
from  the  Gods,  and  give  proofs  of  that  defcent  by  your  love  to  virtue,  and  ap- 
plication to  the  fludies  proper  for  your  age.  This  makes  me  hope  you  will 
gain  both  for  your  felf  and  me  an  immortal  reputation.  But  before  I  invite 
you  into  my  Society  and  Friendfhip,  I  will  be  open  and  fincere  with  you,  and 
mufl  lay  down  this  as  an  eflablifhed  truth.  That  there  is  nothing  truly  valu- 
able which  can  be  purchafed  without  pains  and  labour.  The  Gods  have  fet  a 
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price  upon  every  real  and  noble  pleafure.  If  you  would  gain  the  favour  of 
the  Deity,  you  muft  be  at  the  pains  of  worfhipping  himj  if  the  friendfliip  of 
good  men,  you  muft  ftudy  to  oblige  them;  if  you  would  be  honoured  by  your 
country,  you  muft  take  care  to  ferve  it.  In  fhort,  if  you  would  be  eminent  in 
War  or  Peace,  you  muft  become  mafter  of  all  the  qualifications  that  can  make 
you  fo.     Thefe  are  the  only  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  I  can  propofe 

Happinefs. 

The  Goddefs  of  Pleafure  here  broke  in  upon  her  difcourfe ;  You  fee  (fald 
{he)  Hercules,  by  her  own  confeflion,  the  way  to  her  pleafure  is  long  and  dif- 
ficult, whereas  that  which  I  propofe  is  fhort  and  eafie. 

Alas  !  (faid  the  other  Lady,  whofe  vifage  glowed  with  a  pafl^ion,  made  up 
of  fcorn  and  pity)  What  are  the  pleafures  you  propofe  ?  To  eat  before  you 
are  hungry,  drink  before  you  are  athirft,   fleep  before  you  are  tired,  to  gra- 
tifie  appetites  before  they  are  raifed,  and  raife  fuch  appetites  as  nature  never 
planted.     You  never  heard  the  moft  delicious  mufick,  which  is  the  praife  of 
one's  felf ;  nor  faw  the  moft  beautiful  objeft,  which  is  the  work  of  one's 
own  hands.     Your  Votaries  pafs  away  their  youth  in  a  dream  of  miftaken 
pleafures,  while  they  are  hoarding  up  anguifli,  torment,  and  remorfe  for  old 
age.     As  for  me,  I  am  the  friend  of  Gods  and  of  good  Men,  an  agreeable 
companion  to  the  Artizan,  an  houftiold  guardian  to  the  Fathers  of  Families, 
a  patron  and  protestor  of  Servants,  and  aflbciate  in  all  true  and  generous 
Friendftiips.     'The  Banquets  of  my  Votaries  are  never  coftly,  but  always  deli- 
cious; for  none  eat  or  drink  at  them  who  are  not  invited  by  hunger  and 
thirft.     Their  {lumbers  are  found,  and  their  wakings  chearful.     My  young 
men  have  the  pleafure  of  hearing   themfelves  praifed  by  thofe  who  are  in 
years ;  and  thofe  who  are  in  years,  of  being  honoured  by  thofe  who  are  young. 
In  a  word,  my  followers  are  favoured  by  the  gods,  beloved  by  their  acquain- 
tance, efteemed  by  their  country,  and  (after  the  clofe  of  their  labours)  ho- 
noured by  pofterity. 

We  know,  by  the  life  of  this  memorable  Heroc,  to  which  of  thefe  two  La- 
dies he  gave  up  his  heart;  and  I  believe,  every  one  who  reads  this  will  do  him 
the  juftice  to  approve  his  choice. 

I  very  much  admire  the  Speeches  of  thefe  Ladies,  as  containing  in  them 
the  chief  arguments  for  a  life  of  Virtue,  or  a  life  of  Pleafure,  that  could 
enter  into  the  thoughts  of  an  Heathen ;  but  am  particularly  pleafed  with  the 
different  figures  he  gives  the  two  Goddeffes.  Our  modern  Authors  have  re- 
prefented  Pleafure  or  Fice  with  an  alluring  face,  but  ending  in  fnakes  and 
monfters :  Here  {he  appears  in  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  though  they  are  all 
falfe  and  borrowed;  and  by  that  means,  compofes  a  Vifion  entirely  natural 
and  pleafing. 
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I  have  tranflated  this  Allegory  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  particularly  of  thofe  who  are  ftill  in  the  deplorable  Hate  of  Non- 
exiflence,  and  whom  I  mofl  earneflly  intreat  to  come  into  the  world.  Let 
my  Embrio's  fhow  the  leafl:  inclination  to  any  Cngle  virtue,  and  I  (hall  allow 
it  to  be  a  flruggling  towards  birth.  I  do  not  expeft  of  them,  that,  like  the 
Heroe  in  the  foregoing  ftory,  they  fliould  go  about  as  foon  as  they  are  born 
with  a  Club  in  their  hands,  and  a  Lion's  skin  on  their  flioulders,  to  root 
out  Monfters,  and  deftroy  Tyrants;  but,  as  the  finefl  Author  of  all  antiqui- 
ty has  faid  upon  this  very  occafion,  Though  a  man  has  not  the  abilities  to 
diftinguifli  himfelf  in  the  mofl  fliining  parts  of  a  great  charadler,  he  has 
certainly  the  capacity  of  being  jufl,  faithful,  modeft,   and  temperate. 
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Sheer' Lane^  November  z8. 

I  Was  laft  week  taking  a  folitary  walk  in  the  garden  of  Lincolm-hm^   (a 
favour  that  is   indulged    me  by  feveral  of  the  Benchers  who  are  my 
intimate  friends,  and  grown  old  with  me  in  this  neighbourhood)  when, 
according  to  the  nature  of  men  in  years,  who  have  made  but  little  progrefs 
in  the  advancement  of  their  fortune  or  their  fame,  I  was  repining  at  the  fud- 
den  rife  of  many  perfons  who  are  my  Juniors,  and  indeed  at  the  unequal 
diftribution  of  wealth,  honour,  and  all  other  bleflings  of  life.     I  was  lofl  in 
this  thought  when  the  night  came  upon  me,  and  drew  my  mind  into  a  far 
more  agreeable  contemplation.     The  Heaven  above  appeared  in  all  its  glo- 
ries, and  prefented  me  with  fuch  an  Hemifphere  of  Stars,  as  made  the  mofl 
agreeable  profped  imaginable  to  one  who  delights  in  the  fludy  of  Nature. 
It  happened  to  be  a  freezing  night,  which  had  purified  the  whole  body  of 
air  into  fuch  a  bright  tranfparent  ^ther,  as  made  every  Conflellation  vifi- 
ble  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  fuch  a  particular  glowing  to  the  Stars,  that 
I  thought  it  the  Richefl  Sky  I  had  ever  feen.     I  could  not  behold  a  fcene  fo 
wonderfully  adorned  and  lighted  up,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  that  exprcffion) 
without  fuitable  meditations  on  the  Author  of  fuch  illuflrious  and  amazing 
objeds.     For  on  thefe  occafions,  Philofophy  fuggefls  motives  to  Religion,  and 
Religion  adds  pleafures  to  Philofophy. 

As 
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As  foon  as  I  had  recovered  my  ufual  temper  and  ferenity  of  Soul,  I  retired 
to  my  lodgings  with  the  fatisfadtion  of  having  pafled  away  a  few  hours  in 
the  proper  employments  of  a  Reafonable  creature,  and  promifing  my  felf  that 
my  flumbers  would  be  fweer.  I  no  fooner  fell  into  them,  but  I  dreamed  a 
Dream,  or  faw  a  Vifion  (for  I  know  not  which  to  call  it)  that  feemed  to 
rife  out  of  my  evening-meditation,  and  had  fomething  in  it  fo  folemn  and 
ferious,  that  I  cannot  forbear  communicating  it ;  though  I  muft  confefs,  the 
wildnefs  of  imagination  (which  in  a  dream  is  always  loofe  and  irregular)  dif- 
covers  it  felf  too  much  in  feveral  parts  of  it. 

Methoughts  I  faw  the  azure  Sky  diverfified  with  the  fame  glorious  Lumi- 
naries which  had  entertained  me  a  little  before  I  fell  afleep.  I  was  looking 
very  attentively  on  that  Sign  in  the  Heavens  which  is  called  by  the  name  of 
the  Balance,  when  on  a  fudden  there  appeared  in  it  an  extraordinary  light,  as 
if  the  Sun  ihould  rife  at  midnight.  By  its  increafing  in  breadth  and  luflre,  I 
foon  found  that  it  approached  towards  the  earth;  and  at  length  could  difcern 
fomething  like  a  Shadow  hovering  in  the  midfl  of  a  great  Glory,  which  in 
a  little  time  after  I  diilindlly  perceived  to  be  the  figure  of  a  Woman.  I  fan- 
cied at  firfl:  it  might  have  been  the  Angel  or  Intelligence  that  guided  theCon- 
ftellation  from  which  it  defcended ;  but  upon  a  nearer  view,  I  faw  about  her 
all  the  Emblems  with  which  the  Goddefs  ofjujlice  is  ufually  defcribed.  Her 
Countenance  was  unfpeakably  awful  and  majeftick,  but  exquiiitely  beautiful 
to  thofe  whofe  eyes  were  ftrong  enough  to  behold  it ;  her  Smiles  tranfported 
with  rapture,  her  Frowns  terrified  to  defpair.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  Mirror, 
endowed  with  the  fame  qualities  as  that  which  the  Painters  put  into  the  hand 
of  T'ruth. 

There  ftreamed  from  it  a  light,  which  diftinguifhed  it  felf  from  all  the 
fplendors  that  furrounded  her,  more  than  a  flalh  of  lightning  fliines  in  the 
midft  of  day-ligbt.  As  fhe  moved  it  in  her  hand,  it  brightened  the  Hea- 
vens, the  Air,  or  the  Earth.  When  flie  had  defcended  fo  low  as  to  be  feen  and 
heard  by  mortals,  to  make  the  pomp  of  her  appearance  more  fupportable,  fhc 
threw  Darknefs  and  Clouds  about  her,  that  tempered  the  light  into  a  thou- 
fand  beautiful  fliades  and  colours,  and  multiplied  that  luftre,  which  was  before 
too  ftrong  and  dazling,  into  a  variety  of  milder  glories. 

In  the  mean  time  the  world  was  in  an  alarm,  and  all  the  Inhabitants  of  it 
gathered  together  upon  a  fpacious  plain;  fo  that  I  feemed  to  have  all  the  Spe- 
cies before  my  eyes.  A  voice  was  heard  from  the  Clouds,declaring  the  Inten- 
tion of  this  vifit,  which  was  to  reftore  and  appropriate  to  every  one  living 
what  was  his  due.  The  Fear  and  Hope,  Joy  and  Sorrow,  which  appeared 
in  that  great  AfTembly  after  this  folemn  declaration,  are  not  to  be  expreffed. 
The  firft  Edidl  was  then  pronounced,  That  all  Titles  and  Claims  to  Riches  and 

Elates, 
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EJlates,   or  to  any  part  of  them,  JJiould  be  immediately  vejled  in  the  rightful 
cwncr.     Upon  this,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  earth  held  up  the  inflruments  of 
their  tenure,  whether  in  parchment,   paper,  wax,  or  any  other  form  of  con- 
veyance ;  and  as  the  Goddefs  moved  the  Mirror  of  Truth  which  (lie  held 
in   her  hand,  fo  that  the  light  which  flowed  from  it  fell  upon  the  multitude, 
they  examined  the  feveral  Inftruments  by  the  Beams  of  it.     The  Rays  of  this 
Mirror  had  a  particular,  quality  of  fetting   fire  to  all  Forgery  and  Falfliood. 
The  blaze  of  papers,  the  melting  of  feals,  and  crackling  of  parchments,  made 
a  very  odd  fcene.     The  fire  very  often  ran  through  two  or  three  lines  only, 
and  then  flopped;  though  I  could  not  but  obferve,  that  the  flame  chiefly  broke 
out  among   the  Interlineations  and  Codicils.     The  light  of  the  Mirror,    as  it 
was  turned  up  and  down,  pierced  into  all  the  dark  corners  and  receflesof  the 
Univerfe,   and  by  that  means  detedled  many  writings  and  records  which  had 
been  hidden  or  buried  by  time,  chance,  or  defign.     This  occafioncd  a  wonder- 
ful revolution  among  the  people.     At  the  fame  time,  the  fpoils  of  extortion, 
fraud,  aiiii  robbery,  with  all  the  fruits  of  bribery  and  corruption,  were  thrown 
together  into  a  prodigious  pile,  that  almoft  reached  to  the  Clouds,  and  was 
called  The  Mount  of  Rejlitution;  to  which  all  injured  perfons  were  invited,   to 
receive  what  belonged  to  ihcm. 

One  might  fee  crowds  of  people  in  tattered  garments  come  up,  and  change 
clothes  with  others  that  were  drefTed  with  lace  and  embroidery.  Several  who 
were  Plumbs,  or  very  near  it,  became  men  of  moderate  fortunes ;  and  many 
others,  who  were  overgrown  in  wealth  and  poffeflions,  had  no  more  left  than 
what  they  ufually  fpent.  What  moved  my  concern  moll,  was,  to  fee  a 
certain  ftreet  of  the  greatell  credit  in  Europe  from  one  end  to  the  other  become 
Bankrupt. 

The  next  command  was,  for  the  whole  body  of  mankind  to  feparate  them- 
felves  into  their  Proper  Families;  which  was  no  fooner  done,  but  an  Edid: 
was  iflued  our,  requiring  All  Children  to  npair  fo  their  True  and  Natural  Fa- 
thers. This  put  a  great  part  of  the  alfembly  in  motion:  for  as  the  Mirror  was 
moved  over  them,  it  infpired  every  one  with  fuch  a  natural  Inflindl,  as  directed 
them  to  their  Real  parents.     It  was  a  very  melancholy  fpeftacle  to  fee  the  ^ 

Fathers  of  very  large  families  become  Childlefs,  and  Batchelors  undone  by  a 
charge  of  Sons  and  Daughters.  You  might  fee  a  prcfumptive  Heir  of  a  great 
eftate  ask  bleiling  of  his  Coachman,  and  a  celebrated  Toall  paying  her  duty 
to  a  Falet  de  Chambre.  Many  under  Vows  of  Celibacy  appeared  furrounded 
with  a  numerous  Illuc.  This  change  of  parentage  would  have  caufed  great 
lamentation,  but  that  the  calamity  was  pretty  common ;  and  that  generally 
thofe  who  lofl  their  children,  had  the  fatisfa(ftion  of  feeing  them  put  into  the 
hands  of  their  dearefl  Friends.     Men  Avere  no  fooner  fettled  in  their  Right  to 
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their  PofTefiions  and  their  Progeny,-  but  there  was  a  third  order  proclaimed, 
Tkat  all  the  Pojls  of  Dignity  and  Honour  in  the  Vniverfe  jl^ould  be  conferred  on 
perfons  of  the  greatejl  Merits  Abilities  and  Ferfediion.  The  Handfome,  the 
Strong,and  the  Wealthy,immediately  prefled  forward;  but  not  beingable  to  bear 
the  fplendor  of  the  Mirror  which  played  upon  their  faces,  they  immediately 
fell  back  among  the  crowd :  But  as  the  Goddefs  tried  the  multitude  by  her 
Glafs,  as  the  Eagle  does  its  young  ones  by  the  luftre  of  the  Sun,  it  was  remark- 
able, that  every  one  turned  away  his  face  from  it  who  had  not  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  either  by  Virtue,  Knowledge,  or  Capacity  in  bufmefs,  either  Military 
or  Civil.  This  felecl  AfTembly  was  drawn  up  in  the  centre  of  a  prodigious 
multitude,  which  was  difFufed  on  all  fides,  and  flood  obferving  them,  as  idle 
people  ufe  to  gather  about  a  Regiment  that  are  exercifing  their  arms.  They 
were  drawn  up  in  three  bodies:  in  the  firft,  were  the  men  of  Virtue;  in  the 
fecond,  the  men  of  Knowledge;  and  in  the  third,  the  men  of  Bufinefs.  It  was 
impoffible  to  look  at  the  firll  column  without  a  fecret  veneration,  their  afped:s 
were  fo  fweetned  with  Humanity,  raifed  with  Contemplation,  emboldened 
with  Refolution,  and  adorned  with  the  moft  agreeable  Airs,  which  are  thofe 
that  proceed  from  fecret  habits  of  Virtue.  I  could  not  but  take  notice,  That 
there  were  many  faces  among  them  which  were  unknown,  not  only  to  the 
multitude,  but  even  to  feveral  of  their  own  body. 

In  the  fecond  Column,  confiding  of  the  men  of  Knowledge,  there  had  been 
great  difputes  before  they  fell  into  the  ranks,  which  they  did  not  do  at  laft, 
without  pofitive  command  of  the  Goddefs  who  prefided  over  the  afi*embly. 
She  had  fo  ordered  it,  that  men  of  the  greateft  Genius  and  flrongefi;  Senfe 
were  placed  at  the  Head  of  the  Column;  behind  thefe,  were  fuch  as  had 
formed  their  minds  very  much  on  the  Thoughts  and  Writings  of  others.  la 
the  Rear  of  the  Column,  were  men  who  had  more  Wit  than  Senfe,  or  more 
Learnin<y  than  Underftanding.  All  living  Authors  of  any  value  were  ranged  in 
one  of  thefe  ClafiTes;  but  I  mufb  confefs,  I  was  very  much  furprifed  to  fee  a 
great  body  of  Editors,  Criticks,  Commentators,  and  Grammarians,  meet  with 
fo  very  ill  a  reception.  They  had  formed  themfelves  into  a  body,  and  with. 
a  great  deal  of  arrogance  demanded  the  Firft  ftation  in  the  Column  of  Know- 
ledge; but  the  Goddefs,  inflead  of  complying  with  their  requeft,  clapped  them 
all  into  Liveries,  and  bid  them  know  themfelves  for  no  other  but  Lacqueys  of- 
the  learned. 

The  third  Column  were  men  of  Bufinefs,  and  confifting  of  perfons  in  milir 
tary  and  civil  capacities.  The  former  marched  out  from  the  refl:,  and  placed 
themfelves  in  the  Front,  at  which  the  other  fhook  their  heads  at  them,  but 
did  not  think  fit  to  difpute  the  poft  with  them.  I  could  not  but  make  feve- 
ral obfervations  upon  this  lail  Colu.mn  of  peoples  but  I  have  certain  private 
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teafons  why  I  do  not  think  fit  to  communicate  them  to  the  publick.  In  or- 
der to  fill  up  all  the  pofts  of  Honour,  Dignity,  and  Profit,  there  was  a  Draught 
made  out  of  each  Column,  of  men  who  were  Mafters  of  all  Three  quali- 
fications in  fome  degree,  and  were  preferred  to  ftations  of  the  Firft  rank.  The 
fecond  draught  was  made  out  of  fuch  as  were  poffeffed  of  any  Two  of  the 
qualifications,  who  were  difpofed  of  in  ftations  of  a  Second  dignity.  Thofe 
who  were  left,  and  were  endowed  only  with  One  of  them,  had  their  fuitable 
pofts.  When  this  was  over,  there  remained  many  places  of  truft  and  profit 
unfilled,  for  which  there  were  frefh  draughts  made  out  of  the  furrounding 
multitude,  who  had  any  appearance  of  thefe  Excellencies,  or  were  recom- 
mended by  thofe  who  pofiefled  them  in  reality. 

All  were  furprlfed  to  fee  fo  many  new  faces  in  the  moft  eminent  Dignities; 
and  for  my  own  part,  I  was  very  well  pleafed  to  fee  that  all  my  friends  either 
kept  their  prefent  pofts,  or  were  advanced  to  higher. 

Having  filled  my  paper  with  thofe  particulars  of  Mankind,  I  muft  referve 
for  another  occafion  the  fequel  of  it,  which  relates  to  the  Fair  Sex. 


N°   1 01.  Thurfday^  December  i.      17 op. 

• 'Pojiqiiamf regit  fubfellia  vcrfu 

Efnrit  inte^avi  ParaiU  nifi  vendit  Agwcen.  Juv. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  November  }o. 

TH  E  progrefs  of  my  intended  account  of  what  happened  when  Jujlice 
vifited  mortals,  is  at  prefent  interrupted  by  the  obfervation  and  fenfe 
of  an  Injuftice  agaiiaft  which  there  is  no  remedy,  even  in  a  kingdom 
more  happy  in  the  care  taken  of  the  Liberty  and  Property  of  the  Subjedl,  than 
any  other  nation  upon  earth.     This  Iniquity  is  committed  by  a  moft  impreg- 
nable fet  of  mortals,  men  who  are  Rogues  within  the  law  ;  and  in  the  very 
commilfion  of  what  they  are  guilty  of,  profefi"edly  own,  that  they  forbear  no 
injury  but  from  the  terror  of  being  puniflied  for  it.     Thefe  Mifcreants  are  a 
fet  of  wretches  we  Authors  call  Pirates,  who  print  any  Book,  Poem,  or  Ser- 
mon, as  foon  as  it  appears  in  the  world,  in  a  fmaller  Volume,   and  fell  it  (as 
all  other  thieves  do  ftolen  goods)  at  a  cheaper  rate.     I  was  in  my  rage  cal- 
ling them  Rafcals,  Plunderers,  Robbers,  Highway-men But  they  acknow- 
ledge all  that,  and  are  pleafed  with  thofe,  as  well  as  any  other  Titles  3   nay, 
will  print  them  tliemfelves  tci  turn  the  peny. 

Dd  2  I 
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I  am  extremely  at  a  lofs  how  to  aft  againft  fuch  open  enemies,  who  have 
not  (liame  enough  to  be  touched  with  our  reproaches,  and  are  as  well  de- 
fended againfl  what  we  can  fay,  as  what  we  can  do.  Railing  therefore  we 
muft  turn  into  complaint,  which  I  cannot  forbear  making,  when  I  confider 
that  all  the  labours  of  my  long  life  may  be  difappointed  by  the  firft  man  that 
pleafes  to  rob  me.  I  had  flattered  my  felf,  that  my  flock  of  learning  was 
worth  150  I.  per  Annum,  which  would  very  handfomely  maintain  me  and  my 
little  family,  who  are  fo  happy  or  fo  wife  as  to  want  only  neceflaries.  Before 
men  had  come  up  to  this  bare-faced  impudence,  it  was  an  eflate  to  have  a  com- 
petency of  underftanding. 

An  ingenious  Drole,  who  is  fmce  dead,   (and  indeed  it  is  well  for  him  he  is 
fo,  for  he  muft  have  ftarved  had  he  lived  to  this  day)  ufed  to  give  me  an 
account  of  his  good  husbandry  in  the  management  of  his  learning.     He  was 
a  general  dealer,  and  had  his  Amufements  as  well  Comical  as  Serious.    The 
merry  Rogue  faid,  when  he  wanted  a  dinner,  he  writ  a  Paragraph  of  'Table- 
Talky  and  his  Bookfeller  upon  fight  paid  the  reckoning.     He  was  a  very  good 
judge  of  what  would  pleafe  the  people,  and  could  aptly  hit  both  the  genius 
of  his  readers,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year  in  his  writings.  His  brain,  which  was 
his  eftate,  had  as  regular  and  different  produce  as  other  men's  land.  From  the 
beginning  of  November  till  the  opening  of  the  Campagne,  he  writ  Pamphlets 
and  Letters  to  Members  of  Parliament,  or  Friends  in  the  country :  But  fome- 
times  he  would  relieve  his  ordinary  readers  with  a  Murder,  and  lived  comforta- 
bly a  week  or  two  uponjlrange  and  lamentable  Accidents.     A  little  before  the 
armies  took  the  field,  his  way  was  to  open  your  attention  with  a' Prodigy;  and 
a  Monfler  well  writ,  was  two  guinea's  the  loweft  price.    This  prepared  his 
readers  for  his  great  and  bloody  news  from  Flanders  in  'June  and  July.     Poor 

Toml  He  is  gone But  I  obferved,  he  always  looked  well  after  a  battle, 

and  was  apparently  fatter  in  a  fighting  year.  Had  this  honeft  carelefs  fellow 
lived  till  now.  Famine  had  ftared  him  in  the  face,  and  interrupted  his  mer- 
riment; as  it  mufl  be  a  folid  afiliftion  to  all  thofe  whofe  Pen  is  their  Por- 


tion. 


As  for  my  part,  I  do  not  fpeak  wholly  for  my  own  fake  in  this  point ;  for 
Palmiftry  and  Aflrology  will  bring  me  in  greater  gains  than  thefe  my  Papersj 
fo  that  I  am  only  in  the  condition  of  a  Lawyer,  who  leaves  the  Bar  for  Cham- 
ber-praftice.  However,  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  in  the  Caufe  of  Learning 
it  felf,  and  lament,  that  a  liberal  Education  is  the  only  one  which  a  polite 
Nation  makes  unprofitable.  All  mechanick  Artizans  are  allowed  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  invention  and  ingenuity  without  invafion ;  but  he  that  has  feparated 
himfelf  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  ftudied  the  wonders  of  the  creation, 
the  government  of  his  pailions,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  has  an 


am- 
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ambition  to  communicate  the  efFed  of  half  his  life  fpent  in  fuch  noble  en- 
quiries, has  no  property  in  what  he  is  willing  to  produce,  but  n  cxpofed  to 
robbery  and  want,  with  this  melancholy  and  juft*  refledion,  That  he  is  the 
only  man  who  is  not  proteded  by  his  country,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  beft 
deferves  it. 

According  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  computation,  the  greater  the  Adventure 
is,  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  profit  of  thofe  who  fucceed  in  it  ;  and  by  this 
meafure,  none  have  pretence  of  turning  their  labours  to  greater  advanta^^c 
than  perfons  brought  up  to  Letters.     A  learned  Education,  palling  through 
great  Schools  and  Univerfities,  is  very  expenfive,  and  conlumes  a  moderate 
fortune,  before  it  is  gone  through  in  its  proper  forms.     The  purchafe  of  an 
handfome  Commifllon  or   Employment,  which  would  give  a  man  a  good 
figure  in  another  kind  of  life,  is  to  be  made  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.     No%v, 
if  we  confider  this  expenfive  Voyage  which  is  undertaken  in  the  fearch  of 
Knowledge,  and  how   few  there  are  who  take  in  any  confiderable  Merchan- 
dife,  how  lefs  frequent  it  is  to  be  able  to  turn  what  men  have  gained  in- 
to profit  :  how  hard  is  it,  that  the  very  fmall  number  who  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  with  abilities  to  know  how  to  vend  their  wares,  and  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  bring  them  into  Port,  fliould  futfer  being   plundered   by  Privateers 
under  the  very  cannon  that  Ihould  proted  them  !  The  moft  eminent  and  ufc- 
ful  Author  of  the  age  we  live  in,  after  having  laid  out  a  Princely  Revenue 
in  works  of  Charity  and  Beneficence,  as  became  the  Greatnefs  of  his  Mind> 
and  the  Sandlity  of  his  Charader,  would  have  left  the  perfon  in  the  world 
who  was  the  deareft  to  him  in  a   narrow  condition,  had  not  the  fale  of  his 
immortal  Writings  brought  her  in  a  very  confiderable  Dowry  ;  though  it  was 
impofiible  for  it  to  be  equal  to  their  Value.     Every  one  will  know,  that  I 
here  mean  the  works  of  the  late  Archbifliop  oi  Canterbury^  the  copy  of  which 
was  fold  for  2500  /. 

I  do  not  fpeak  with  relation  to  any  Party  ;  but  it  has  happened,  and  may 
often  fo  happen,  that  men  of  great  Learning  and  Virtue  cannot  qualifie  them- 
felves  for  being  employed  in  Bufinefs,  or  receiving  Preferments.  In  this  cafe, 
you  cut  them  oft"  from  all  Support,  if  you -take  from  them  the  benefit  that 
may  arife  from  their  Writings.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  brought  my  felf 
to  confider  things  in  fo  unprejudiced  a  manner,  that  I  efteem  more  a  man 
who  can  live  by  the  produds  of  his  Underftanding,  than  one  who  does  it  by 
the  favour  of  Great  Men. 

The  zeal  of  an  Author  has  tranfported  me  thus  far,  though  I  think  my 
felf  as  much  concerned  in  the  capacity  of  a  Reader.  If  this  pradice  goes 
on,  we  muft  never  exped  to  fee  again  a  beautiiul  Edition  of  a  book  in  Great 
Britain. 

We 
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We  have  already  feen  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  'Temple  publifhed  in  the 
fame  char«£l:er  and  volume  with  the  Hiftory  o^  Tom  Thumbs  and  the.v^orks 
of  our  greateft  Poets  flirunk  into  Peny  books  and  garlands.  For  my  own 
parr,  I  expedt  to  fee  my  Lucubrations  printed  on  browner  paper  than  they 
are  at  prefent ;  and,  if  the  humour  continues,  muft  be  forced  to  retrench 
my  expenfive  way  of  living,  and  not  fmoke  above  two  Pipes  a  day. 
J,r  Richard  Steele  ;om^rf  »■« //i/V  Pf^^r. 


N°  10 a.  Saturday,  December  3.      17 op. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  December  3. 
A  Continuation  of  the  Vijion. 

THE  Male  World  were  difmifled  by  the  Goddefs  of  Jujlice,  and  dif- 
appeared,  when  on  a  fudden  the  whole  Plan  was  covered  with  Wo- 
men.    So  charming  a  multitude  filled  my  heart  with  unfpeakable 
pleafure ;  and  as  the  celeftial  Light  of  the  Mirror  fhone  upon  their  faces,  fe- 
veral  of  them  feemed  rather  perfons  that  defcended  in  the  train  of  the  God- 
defs, than  fuch  who  were  brought  before  her  to  their  Tryal.     The  clack  of 
Tongues,  and  confufion  of  Voices,  in  this  new  Affembly,  was  fo  very  great, 
that  the  Goddefs  was  forced  to   command  filence  feveral  times,  and   with 
fome  feverity,  before  fhe  could  make  them  attentive  to  her  Edids.     They 
were  all  fenfible,  that  the  moft  important  Affair  among  Womankind  was  then 
to  be  fettled,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  the  point  of  Place.     This  had 
raifed  innumerable  Difputes  among  them,  and  put  the  whole  Sex  into  a  tu- 
mult.    Every  one  produced  her  Claim,  and  pleaded  her  Pretenfions.     Birth, 
Beauty,  Wit,  or  Wealth,  were  words  that  rung  in  my  Ears  from  all  parts  of 
the  Plain.     Some  boafted  of  the  Merit  of  their  Husbands ;  others  of  their  own 
Power  in  governing  them.     Some  pleaded  their  unfpotted  Virginity ;  others 
their  numerous  liTue.     Some  valued  themfelves  as  they  were  the  Mothers, 
and  others  as  they  were  the  Daughters,  of  Confiderable  Perfons.     There  was 
not  a  fingh  Accomplifliment  unmentioned,  or  unpraftifed.     The  whole  con- 
gregation was  full  of  finging,   dancing,  tofling,  ogling,  fqueaking,  fmiling, 
fighing,  fanning,  frowning,  and  all  thofe  irrefiftible   arts  which  women  put 
in  praftice,  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  reafonable  creatures.     The  Goddefs,  to 
end  this  difpute,  caufed  it  to  be  proclaimed.  That  every  onefiould  take  place 
according  asjhe  was  more  or  lefs  Beautiful.     This  declaration  gave  great  fa- 

tisfadion 
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tisfadion  to  the  whole  Affembly,  which  immediately  bridled  up,  and  appear- 
ed in  all  its  Beauties.  Such  as  believed  themfelves  graceful  in  their  motion, 
found  an  occafion  of  falling  back,  advancing  forwards,  or  making  a  falfe  ftep, 
that  they  might  fhow  their  perfons  in  the  moft  becoming  air.  Such  as  had 
fine  necks  and  bofoms,  were  wonderfully  curious  to  look  over  the  heads  of 
the  multitude,  and  obferve  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  affemblv\  Several 
clapped  their  hands  on  their  foreheads,  as  helping  their  fight  to  look  upon  the 
glories  that  furrounded  the  Goddefs,  but  in  reality  to  Hiow  fine  hands  and 
arms.  The  Ladies  were  yet  better  pleafed  when  they  heard,  that  in  the  deci- 
fion  of  this  great  controverfie,  each  of  them  fliould  be  their  own  Judge* 
and  take  her  place  according  to  her  own  opinion  of  her  felf,  when  (he  con- 
fulted  her  Looking-glafs. 

The  Goddefs  then  let  down  the  Mirror  of  Truth  in  a  golden  chain,  which 
appeared  larger  in  proportion  as  it  defcended  and  approached  nearer  to  the 
Eyes  of  the  beholders.  It  was  the  particular  property  of  this  Looking-glafs 
to  banifii  all  falfe  appearances,  and  {how  people  what  they  are.  The  whole 
woman  was  reprefented,  without  regard  to  the  ufual  external  features,  which 
were  made  entirely  conformable  to  their  real  characters.  In  fliort,  the  moft 
Accomplifhed  (taking  in  the  whole  circle  of  female  perfedions)  were  the 
mod  beautiful ;  and  the  moft  defedlive,  the  moft  deformed.  The  Goddefs 
fo  varied  the  motion  of  the  Glafs,  and  placed  it  in  fo  diflrerent  lights,  that 
each  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  her  felf  in  it. 

It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  Rage,  the  Plcafure,  or  Aftonifliment,  that 
appeared  in  each  face  upon  its  reprefcnration  in  the  Mirror:  Multitudes  Part- 
ed at  their  own  Form,  and  would  have  broke  the  Glafs  if  they  could  have 
reached  it.  Many  faw  their  blooming  Features  wither  as  they  looked  upon 
them,  and  their  Self- admiration  turned  into  a  loathing  and  abhorrence.  THe 
Lady  who  was  thought  fo  agreeable  in  her  anger,  and  was  fo  often  celebrated 
for  a  woman  of  fire  and  fpirit,  was  frighted  at  her  own  Image,  and  fancied 
flie  ftw  a  Fury  in  the  Glafs.  The  interefted  Miftrefs  beheld  a  Harpy,  and 
the  fabtle  Jilt  a  Sphinx.  I  was  very  much  troubled  in  my  own  heart,  to  fee 
fuch  a  deftruction  of  fine  faces ;  but  at  the  fame  time  had  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  feveral  improved,  which  I  had  before  looked  upon  as  the  greateft 
Mafter-pieces  of  Nature.  I  obferved,  that  fome  few  were  fo  humble  as  to 
be  furprifed  at  their  own  charms  ;  and  that  many  a  one,  who  had  lived  in 
the  retirement  and  feverity  of  a  Veflal,  fhined  forth  in  all  the  graces  and  at- 
ti-adlions  of  a  Syren.  I  was  raviflied  at  the  fight  of  a  particular  Image  in  the 
Mirror,  which  I  think  the  moft  beautiful  Objeft  that  my  eyes  ever  beheld. 
There  was  fomething  more  than  human  in  her  countenance:  Her  eyes  were 
fo  full  of  light,  that  they  fcemed  ^to  beautify  every  thing  they  looked  upon. 

Her 
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Her  face  v/as  enlivened  with  fuch  a  florid  bloom,  as  did  not  fo  properly  fecm 
the  mark  of  Health,  as  of  Immortality.  Her  fliape,  her  flature,  and  her 
mein,  were  fuch  as  diftinguiflied  her  even  there  where  the  whole  Fair  Sex 
was  allembled. 

I  was  impatient  to  fee  the  Lady  reprefented  by  fo  divine  an  Image,  whom 
I  found  to  be  the  perfon  that  ftood  at  my  Right  hand,  and  in  the  fame  point 
of  view  with  my  felf  This  was  a  little  old  woman,  who  in  her  prime  had 
been  about  five  Jbot  high,  though  at  prefent  flirunk  .to  about  three  quarters 
of  that  meafure.  Her  natural  afpeft  was  puckered  up  with  wrinkles,  and 
her  head  covered  with  grey  hairs.  I  had  obferved  all  along  an  innocent 
chearfulnefs  in  her  face,  which  was  now  heightened  into  rapture  as  flie  be- 
held her  felf  in  the  glafs.  It  was  an  odd  circumftance  in  my  Dream  (but  I 
cannot  forbear  relating  it )  I  conceived  fo  great  an  inclination  towards  her, 
that  I  had  thoughts  of  difcourfing  her  upon  the  point  of  marriage,  when  on 
a  fudden  fhe  was  carried  from  me  ;  for  the  word  was  now  given,  that  all 
who  were  pleafed  with  their  own  Images,  fliould  feparate,  and  place  them- 
felves  at  the  Head  of  their  Sex. 

This  detachment  was  afterwards  divided  into  three  Bodies,  conlifting  of 
Maids,  Wives,  and  Widows ;  the  Wives  being  placed  in   the  middle,  with 
the  Maids  on  the  right,  and  the  Widows  on  the  left ;  though  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  thefe  two  laft  bodies  were  hindred  from  falling  into  the  Cen- 
tre.    This  feparaticn  of  thofe,  who  liked  their  real  felves,  not  having  lef- 
fened  the  number  of  the  Main  Body  fo  confiderably  as  it  might  have  been 
wifhed,  the  Goddefs,  after  having  drawn  up  her  Mirror,  thought  fit  to  make 
new  diftinftions  among  thofe  who  did  not  like  the  figure  which  they  faw 
in  it.     She  made  feveral  wholefome  Edidls,  which  are  dipt  out  of  my  mind  ; 
but  there  were  two  which  dwelt  upon  me,  as  being  very  extraordinary  in 
their  kind,  and  executed  with  great  feverity.     Their  defign  was,  to  make  an 
example  of  two  Extremes  in  the  Female  world  j  of  thofe  who  are  very  Se- 
vere on  the  condutfl  of  others,  and  of  thofe  who  are  very  Regardlefs  of  their 
own.     The  firft  fentence  therefore  the  Goddefs  pronounced,  was,  That  all 
Females  addiBed  to  Cenforioufnefs  and  DetraElion,  Jlmild  lofe  the  life  of  Speech ; 
a  punifliment  which  would  be  the  mofl  grievous  to  the  offender,  and  (what 
{hould  be  the  end  of  all  puniflMiients)  effedual  for  rooting  out  the  crime. 
Upon  this  Edidl,  which  was  as  foon  executed  as  publiflied,  the  Noife  of  the 
Alfembly  very  confiderably  abated.     It  was  a  melancholy  fpedtacle,  to  fee 
fo  many  who  had  the  reputation  of  rigid  Virtue  ftruck  dumb.     A  Lady  who 
ftood  by  me,  and  faw  my  concern,  told  me,  She  wondered  how  I  could  be 

cpncerned  for  fuch  a  pack  of 1  found,  by  the  fliaking  of  her  head,  fiie 

Was  going  to  give  me  their  Characters  j  but  by  her  faying  no  more,  I  per- 
ceived 
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ceivcd  (he  had  loft  the  command  of  her  Tongue.     This  calamity  fell  very 
heavy  upon  that  part  of  women  who  are  diflinguifl-ied  by  the  name  o£  Prudes^ 
a  courtly  word  for  Female  Hypocrites,  who  have  a  (hort  way  to  being  vir- 
tuous, by  fliowing  that  others  are  vicious.     The  fecond  Sentence  was  then 
pronounced  agaihft  the  Loofe  part  of  the  Sex,  That  all  Jlmdd  immediately  bi 
pregnant,  ivho  in  any  part  of  their  lives  had  ran  the  hazard  of  it.     This  pro- 
duced a  very  goodly  appearance,  and  revealed  lb  many  mifconduds,  that  made 
thofe  who  were  lately  ftruck  dumb,  repine  more  than  ever  at  their  want  of 
utterance,  though  at  the  fame  time  (as  afflidtions  feldom  come  fingle)  many 
of  the  Mutes  were  alfo  feized  with  this  new  calamity.     The  Ladies  were 
now  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  they  would  have  wanted  room,  had  not  the 
Plain  been  large  enough  to  let  them  divide  their  ground,  and  extend  their 
Lines  on  all  fides.     It  was  a  fenfible  afflidion  to  me,  to  fee  fuch  a  multitude 
of  Fair  ones  either  dumb  or  big-bellied  :  But  I  was  fomething  more  at  cafe, 
when  I  found  that  they  agreed  upon  feveral  regulations  to  cover  fuch  mis- 
fortunes.    Among  others,  that  it  fhould  be  an  ellabliflied  Maxim  in  all  na- 
tions, That  a  woman's  Firfl  child  might  come  into  the  world  within  Six 
months  after  her  acquaintance  with  her  Husband  ;  and  that  Grief  might  re- 
tard the  birth  of  her  laft  till  Fourteen  months  after  his  deceafe. 

This  Vifion  lafted  till  my  ufual  hour  of  waking,  which  I  did  with  fome 
furprize,  to  find  my  felf  alone,  after  having  been  engaged  almofi:  a  whole 
night  in  fo  prodigious  a  mukitude.  I  could  not  but  refled  with  wonder,  at 
the  partiality  and  extravagance  of  my  Vifion  j  which,  according  to  my  thoughts, 
has  not  done  Juftice  to  the  Sex.  If  Virtue  in  men  is  more  venerable,  it  is  in 
women  more  lovely  ;  which  Milton  has  very  finely  exprefied  in  his  Paradife 
Lojl,  where  Jxiam,  fpeaking  of  Ely,  after  having  afierted  his  own  Pre-emi- 
nence, as  being  Firft  in  Creation  and  internal  faculties,  breaks  out  into  the 
following  Rapture  : 

■  Tet  ic'hen  I  approach 


Her  lovelinefs,  fo  abfolute  Jhe  feems. 
And  in  her  felf  compleat,  fo  "well  to  know 
Her  Own,  that  what  fe  wills  to  do,  or  fay. 
Seems  wifejl,  virtuoufeji,  difcreetefl,  bejl. 
All  higher  Knowledge  in  her  prefence  falls 
Degraded.     Wifdom,  in  difcourfe  with  her, 
Lojes,  difcountenanced,  and  like  Folly  JJ.^ows, 
Authority  and  Reafon  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  frjl,  not  after  made 

Vol.  IL  E  e  Occafmally 
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Occafionally :  And  to  confitmmate  all, 
Greatnefs  of  Mind  and  Nobkncfi  their  feat 
Build  in  her  lovelieji,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  Angelick  placed. 
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Jia  nuga  feria  ducunt 


In  mala,  derifum  femel  exceptumque  finiflre.  Hor. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  December  5. 

THERE  is  nothing  gives  a  man  greater  fatisfadtion,  than  the  fenfe  of 
having  difpatched  a  great  <ieal  of  Bufinefs,  efpecially  when  it  turns 
to  the  publick  Emolument.  I  have  much  pleafure  of  this  kind 
upon  my  fpirits  at  prefent,  occafioned  by  the  fatigue  of  Affairs  which  I  went 
through  laft  Saturday.  It  is  fome  time  fmce  I  fet  apart  that  day  for  ex- 
amining the  pretenfions  of  feveral  who  had  applied  to  me,  for  Canes,  Per- 
fpedive-glaffes.  Snuff-boxes,  Orange-flower-waters,  and  the  like  Ornaments 
of  Life.  In  order  to  adjuffc  this  matter,  I  had  before  diredled  Charles  Lillie  of 
Beauford-buildings  to  prepare  a  great  bundle  of  Blank  Licences  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

Tou  are  hereby  required  to  permit  the  Bearer  of  this  Cane  to  pafs  and  repdfs 
through  the  freets  afid  fuburbs  o/' London,  or  any  place  within  ten  miles  of  it,, 
'without  lett  or  »moleJlation ;  provided  that  he  does  not  walk  with  it  under  his 
Arm,  bran  dip  it  in  the  Air,  or  hang  it  on  a  Button  :  In  which  cafeJtJhall  be 
forfeited;  and  I  hereby  declare  it  forfeited  to  any  one  who  Jhall  think  it  fafe  to 

take  it  from  him. 

Ifaac  Bickerflaffe. 

The  fame  Form,  differing  only  in  the  Provifo's,  will  ferve  for  a  Per-* 
fpeftive.  Snuff-box,  or  perfumed  Handkerchief  I  had  placed  my  felf  in  my 
Elbow-chair  at  the  upper  end  of  my  great  Parlour,  having  ordered  Charles 
Lillie  to  take  his  place  upon  a  Joint-flool  with  a  Writing-desk  before  him. 
John  Morphew  alfo  took  his  flation  ■at  the  door ;  I  having,  for  his  good  and 
faithful  fervices,  appointed  him  my  Chamber-keeper  upon  Court-days.  He 
let  me  know.  That  there  were  a  great  number  attending  without.     Upon 

wkich^ 


which,  I  ordered  him  to  giv.  i^uce,  Thac  I  did  not  intend  to  fit  upon 
SniifF-boxes  that  day  j  but  thai  thofe  who  appeared  for  Canes  might  enter. 
The  firft  prefented  rae  with  the  following  Petition,  which  I  ordered  Mr.  Lillie 
to  read. 

To  Ifaac  Bickerjlaffe  Efq;  Cenfor  of  Great  Britain. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Simon  Trippir, 

Shcweth, 

'That  your  Petitioner  having  been  bred  up  to  a  Cane  from  his  youth,  it  is 
now  become  as  necefary  to  him  as  any  other  of  his  limbs. 

That  a  great  part  ^f  his  Behaviour  depending  upon  it,  he  Jliould  bt  reduced  t9 
the  utmojl  tiecejjities  if  he  f^ould  lofe  the  ufe  of  it. 

That  the  Knocking  of  it  upoji  his  jhoe.  Leaning  one  leg  upon  it,  or  Whijlling 
"juith  it  on  his  ?nouth,  are  fuch  great  reliefs  to  bitn  in  converfation,  that  be  docs 
?iot  know  how  to  be  good  company  without  it. 

That  he  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  an  Amour,  and  mujl  dejpair  of  fuccefs,  if  it 
be  taken  from  him. 

Tour  Petitioner  therefore  hopes,  that  (the  fremiffes  tenderly  confidered)  your 
Worjliip  will  not  deprive  him  of  fo  ufeful  and  fo  necejfary  a  fupport. 

And  your  Petitioner  fliall  ever,  ^c. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  his  cafe,  I  was  touched  with  fome  compaflion,  and 
the  more  fo,  when  upon  obferving  him  nearer  I  found  he  was  a  Prig.  I  bid 
him  produce  his  Cane  in  Court,  which  he  had  left  at  the  door.  He  did  fo 
and  I  finding  it  to  be  very  curioufly  clouded,  with  a  tranfparent  Amber  head, 
and  a  blue  Ribbon  to  hang  upon  his  wrifi:,  I  immediately  ordered  my  Clerk 
Lillie  to  lay  it  up,  and  deliver  out  to  him  a  plain  joint  headed  with  Walnut  • 
and  then,  in  order  to  wean  him  from  it  by  degrees,  permitted  him  to  weac 
it  three  days  in  the  week,  and  to  abate  proportionably  till  he  found  himfelf 
able  to  go  alone. 

The  fecond  who  appeared,  came  limping  into  the  coutt  :  And  fetting  forth 
in  his  petition  many  pretences  for  the  ufe  of  a  Cane,  I  caufed  them  to  be  ex- 
amined one  by  one  ;  but  finding  him  in  different  llories,  and  confronting  him 
with  feveral  witnefi*es  who  had  feen  him  walk  upright,  I  ordered  Mr.  Lillie 
to  take  in  his  Cane,  and  rejedled  his  petition  as  frivolous. 

A  third  made  his  entry  with  great  difliculty,  leaning  upon  a  flight  Stick, 
and  in  danger  of  falling  every  ftep  he  took.  I  faw  the  weaknefs  of  his  hams, 
and  hearing  that  he  had  married  a  young  wife  about  a  fortnight  before,  I 
bid  him  leave  his  Cane,  and  gave  him  a  new  pair  of  Crutches,  with  which 
he  went  off  in  great  vigour  and  alacrity.     This  Gentleman  was  fijcceeded  by 

Ee  2  another. 
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another,  who  feemed  very  mvich  pleafed  while  his  petition  was  reading,  in 
which  he  had  reprefented,  That  he  was  extremely  afflicted  with  the  Gout 
and  fet  his  foot  upon  the  ground  with  the  caution  and  dignity  which  accom- 
pany that  diftemper.  I  fulpedled  him  for  an  Impoftor,  and  having  ordered 
him  to  be  fearched,  I  committed  him  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Svtith  in 
King-Jireet  (my  own  Corn-cutter)  who  amended  in  an  outward  room  ;  and 
wrought  fo  fpeedy  a  cure  upon  him,  that  I  thought  fit  to  fend  Him  alfo  away 
without  his  Cane. 

While  I  was  thus  difpenfing  Juftice,  I  heard  a  noife  in  my  outward  room  ; 
and  inquiring  what  was  the  occafion  of  it,  my  door-keeper  told  me,  that  they 
had  taken  up  one  in  the  very  fadl  as  he  was  paffing  by  my  door.  They  im- 
mediately brought  in  a  lively  frefh-coloured  young  man,  who  made  great  re- 
fiftance  with  hand  and  foot,  but  did  not  offer  to  make  ufe  of  his  Cane,  which 
hung  upon  his  fifth  Button.  Upon  examination,  I  found  him  to  be  an  Ox- 
ford fcholar,  who  was  juft  entered  at  the  Temple.  He  at  firft  difputed  the  Ju- 
rifdidlion  of  the  court ;  but  being  driven  out  of  his  little  law  and  logick,  he 
told  me  very  pertly.  That  he  looked  upon  fuch  a  perpendicular  creature  as 
man  to  make  a  very  imperfedl  figure  without  a  Cane  in  his  hand.  It  is  well 
known  (fays  he)  we  ought,  according  to  the  natural  fituation  of  our  bodies, 
to  walk  upon  our  hands  and  feet  -,  and  that  the  wifdom  of  the  ancients  had 
defcribed  man  to  be  an  Animal  of  four  legs  in  the  morning,  two  at  noon, 
•  and  three  at  night  ;  by  which  they  intimated,  that  a  Cane  might  very  proper- 
ly become  part  of  us  in  fome  period  of  life.  Upon  which  I  asked  him,  Whe- 
ther he  wore  it  at  his  breaft  to  have  it  in  readinefs  when  that  period  fhould 
arrive  ?  My  young  lawyer  immediately  told  me.  He  had  a  property  in  it,  and 
a  right  to  hang  it  where  he  pleafed,  and  to  make  ufe  of  it  as  he  thought 
fit,  provided  that  he  did  not  break  the  peace  with  it  :  And  further  faid.  That 
he  never  took  it  oif  his  Button,  unlefs  it  were  to  lift  it  up  at  a  Coachman,, 
hold  it  over  the  head  of  a  Drawer,  point  out  the  Circumflances  of  a  ftory, 
or  for  other  fervices  of  the  like  nature,  that  are  all  within  the  laws  of  the 
land.  I  did  not  care  for  difcouraging  a  young  man,  who,  I  faw,  would  come 
to  good  ;  and  becaufe  his  heart  was  fet  upon  his  new  purchafe,  I  only  ordered 
him  to  wear  it  about  his  Neck,  inflead  of  hanging  it  upon  his  Button,  and 
fo  difmiffed  him. 

There  were  feveral  appeared  in  court,  whofe  pretenfions  I  found  to  be 
very  good,  and  therefore  gave  many  their  Licences  upon  paying  their  fees ; 
as  many  others  had  their  Licences  renewed,  who  required  more  time  for  re- 
covery of  their  lamenefs  than  I  had  allowed  them. 

Having  difpatched  this  fet  of  my  Petitioners,  there  came  in  a  well-drefled. 
Man,  with  a  Glals-tube  in  one  hand,  and  his  Petition  in  th^  other.    Upon  his 

cntring 
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entring  the  room,  he  threw  back  the  right  fide  of  his  Wig,  put  forward  h's 
right  Leg,  and  advancing  the  Glafs  to  his  right  Eye,  aimed  it  diredll}'  at  me. 
In  the  mean  while,  to  make  my  obfervations  alfo,  I  put  on  my  Spedacles ; 
in  which  pofture  we  furveyed  each  other  for  fome  time.  Upon  the  removal 
of  our  GlafTes,  I  defired  him  to  read  his  Petition,  which  he  did  very  promptly 
and  eafily  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  it  fet  forth,  that  he  could  fee  nothing  di- 
flind:ly,  and  was  within  very  few  degrees  of  being  utterly  blind  ;  concluding 
with  a  prayer,  That  he  might  be  permitted  to  ftrengthen  and  extend  his  fight 
by  a  Glafs.  In  anfwer  to  this,  I  told  him,  he  might  fometimes  extend  it  to 
his  own  deftrudion.  As  you  are  now  (faid  I)  you  are  cut  of  the  reach  of 
Beauty  ;  the  fhafts  of  the  finefl  Eyes  lofe  their  force  before  they  can  come  at 
you ;  you  cannot  diftinguifli  a  Toaft  from  an  Orange-wench  ;  you  can  fee  a 
whole  circle  of  beauty  without  any  interruption  from  an  impertinent  face  to 

difcompofe  you.     In  fliort,  what  are  fnares  for  others, My  Petitioner 

would  hear  no  more,  hut  told  me  very  ferioufly,  Mr.  Bickerjiaffe,  you  quite 
miflake  your  Man ;  it  is  the  Joy,  the  Pleafure,  the  Employment,  of  my  Life, 
to  frequent  publick  AfTemblies,  and  gaze  upon  the  Fair.  In  a  word,  I  found 
his  ufe  of  a  Glafs  was  occafioncd  by  no  other  infirmity  but  his  Vanity,  and  was 
not  fo  much  deiigncd  to  make  him  fee,  as  to  make  him  be  feen  and  diftin- 
guiflied  by  others.  I  therefore  refufed  him  a  Licence  for  a  Pcfpedtive,  but  al- 
lowed him  a  pair  of  Spe(fl:acles,  with  full  permifiion  to  ufe  them  in  any  pub- 
lick  Afiembly  as  he  fliould  think  fit.  He  was  followed  by  fo  very  few  of  this 
order  of  Men,  that  I  have  reafon  to  hope  thi§  fort  of  Cheats  are  almoft  at 
an  end. 

The  Orange-flower-men  appeared  next  with  Petitions,  perfumed  fo  ftrong- 
ly  with  Musk,  that  I  was  almoft  overcome  with  thefcent;  and  for  my  own 
fake,  was  obliged  forthwith  to  licenfe  their  Handkerchiefs,  efpecially  when  I 
found  they  had  fweetened  them  at  Charles  Li  Hies,  and  that  fomeof  their  per- 
fons  would  not  be  altogether  inoffenfive  without  them.  Jdm  Morphcw, 
whom  I  have  made  the  General  of  my  Dead  Men,  acquainted  me,  Thar  the 
Petitioners  were  all  of  that  order,  and  could  produce  certificates  to  prove  it  if 
I  required  it.  I  was  fo  well  pleafed,  with  this  way  of  their  embalming  them- 
felves,  that  I  commanded  the  abovefaid  Morphew  to  give  it  in  orders  to  his 
whole  army,  That  every  one  who  did  not  furrender  himfelf  up  to  be  difpofed 
of  by  the  Upholders,  fhould  ufe  the  fame  method  to  keep  himfelf  fweet  during 
his  prefent  ftate  of  putrefadtion. 

I  finiflied  my  Sellion  with  great  content  of  mind,  reflefting  upon  the  '^ood 
I  had  done;  for  however  (lightly  men  may  regard  thefe  particulaririesand  little 
follies  in  drefs  and  behaviour,  they  lead  to  greater  Evils,  The  bearing  to  be 
laugh'd  at  for  fuch  fingularities,  teaches  us  infenfibly  an  impertinent  fortitude, 

and 
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and  enables  us  to  bear  publick  cenfure  for  things  which  more  fubftantially 
deferve  it.  By  this  means  they  open  a  gate  to  Folly,  and  oftentimes  render  a 
man  fo  ridiculous,  as  difcredit  his  virtues  and  capacities,  and  unqualifie  them 
from  doing  any  good  in  the  world.  Befides,  the  giving  into  uncommon  habits 
of  this  nature,  is  a  want  of  that  humble  deference  which  is  due  to  mankind; 
and  (what  is  worft  of  all)  the  certain  indication  of  fome  fecret  flaw  in  the 
mind  of  the  perfon  that  commits  them.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  remem- 
ber a  Gentleman  of  great  integrity  and  worth  was  very  remarkable  for  wear- 
ing a  broad  Belt,  and  a  Hanger  inftead  of  afafliionable  Sword,  though  in  all 
other  points  a  very  well-bred  man.  I  fufpeded  him  at  firft  fight  to  have 
fomething  wrong  in  him,  but  was  not  able  for  a  long  while  to  difcover  any 
collateral  proofs  of  it.  I  watched  him  narrowly,  for  fix  and  thirty  years, 
when  at  lalt,  to  the  furprize  of  every  body  but  my  felf,  who  had  long  ex- 
peded  to  fee  the  Folly  break  out,  he  married  his  own  Cook-maid. 

sir  RichcirJ  Steele  jimed  in  this  fapn. 


N**  1 08.  Saturday y   December  17.     170 p.* 


Pronaque  cimifpeSiant  animalia  catera  terranty 
Os  homini  Sublime  dedify  ccelumque  tueri 
^uffit.  Ovid.  Met. 


Sheer-Lam,  December  16. 

IT  is  not  to  be  imagined,  how  great  an  effe<5t  well-difpofed  Lights,  with 
proper  Forms  and  Orders  in  Affemblies,  have  upon  fome  tempers.  I  am 
lure  I  feel  it  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  in  a  day  or  two 
get  out  of  my  imagination  any  very  beautiful  or  difagreeable  impreffion 
which  I  receive  on  fuch  occafions.  For  this  reafon,  I  frequently  look  in  at 
the  Play-houfe,  in  order  to  enlarge  my  thoughts,  and  warm  my  mind  with 
lome  new  Idea's,  that  may  be  ferviceable  to  me  in  my  Lucubrations. 

In  this  difpofition  I  entered  the  Theatre  the  other  day,  and  placed  my  felf 
in  a  corner  of  it,  very  convenient  for  feeing,  without  being  my  felf  obferved. 
I  found  the  Audience  huflied  in  a  very  deep  attention,  and  did  not  queflion 
but  fome  noble  Tragedy  was  juft  then  in  its  Crifis,  or  that  an  incident  was  to 
be  unravelled  which  would  determine  the  fate  of  an  Hero.     While  I  was  in 
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this  fufpence,  expedlng  every  moment  to  fee  my  friend  Mr.  Bctterfon  appear 
in  all  the  Majefty  of  Diftrefs,  to  my  unfpcakable  amazement,  tliere  came  up 
a  Monfler  with  a  face  between  his  feet ;  and  as  I  was  looking  on,  he  railed 
himfelf  on  one  leg  in  fuch  a  perpendicular  poflure,  that  the   other  grew  in  a 
dired  line  above  his  head.    It  afterwards  twifled  it  fclf  into  the  motions  and 
wreathings  of  feveral  different  Animals,  and  after  great  variety  of  Shapes  and 
Transformations,  went  off  the  Stage  in  the  figure  of  an  humane  creature.  The 
admiration,  the  applaufe,  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  audience,  durino-  this  flran'^e 
entertainment,  is  not  to  be  expreffed.     I  was  very  much  out  of  countenance 
for  my  dear  Countrymen,  and  looked  about  with  fome  apprehenfion  for  fear 
any  Foreigner  ihould  be    prefent.     Is  it  pofiible   (thought  I)   that  humane 
nature  can  rejoice  in  its  difgrace,  and   take  pleafure  in  feeing  its  own  figure 
turned  to  Ridicule,  and  Diftorted  into  Forms  that  raife  Horror  and  Averfion  ? 
There  is  fomething  difingenuous  and  immoral  in  the  being  able  to  bear  fuch 
a  fight.   Men  of  elegant  and  noble  minds,  are  fliocked  at  feeing  the  characters 
of  perfons  who  deferve  Efteem  for  their  Virtue,  Knowledge,  or  Services  to  their 
country,  placed  in  wrong  lights,  and  by  mifreprefentation  made  the  fubieft 
of  Bufibonry.     Such  a  nice  abhorrence  is  not  indeed  to  be  found  among  the 
vulgar  ;  but  methinks  it  is  wonderful,  that  thefc  who  have  nothin<T  but  the 
outward  figure  to   diffinguifli    them   as  men,  iliould    delight    in  feeing  it 
abufed,  vilified,  and  difgraced. 

I  muft  confefs,  there  is  nothing  that  more  pleafes  me,  in  all  that  I  read  in 
books,  or  fee  among  mankind,  than  fuch  paffages  as  reprefent  humane  nature 
in  its  proper  dignity.  As  Man  is  a  Cicature  made  up  of /different  Extremes  he 
has  fomething  in  him  very  great  and  very  mean :  a  skilful  Arti/l  may  draw 
an  excellent  pidure  of  him  in  either  view.  The  fincft  Authors  of  Antiquity 
have  taken  him  on  the  more  advantagious  fide.  They  cultivate  the  natural 
Grandeur  of  the  Soul,  raife  in  her  a  generous  Ambition,  feed  her  with  hopes 
of  Immortality  and  Perfedlion,  and  do  all  they  can  to  widen  the  partition 
between  the  Virtuous  and  the  Vicious,  by  making  the  difference  betwixt  them 
as  great  as  between  Gods  and  Brutes.  In  ihort,  it  is  impoffible  to  read  a  page  in 
riato,  Tully,  and  a  thoufand  other  ancient  Moralills,  without  being  a  greater 
and  a  bette^^ian  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  could  never  read  any  of  our  mo- 
dilh  French  Authors,  or  thofe  of  our  own  country  who  arc  the  Imitators  and 
Admirers  of  that  trifling  nation,  without  being  for  feme  time  out  of  humour 
with  my  felf,  and  at  every  thing  about  me.  Their  bufinefs  is,  to  depreciate 
Humane  Nature,  and  confider  it  under  its  worft  appearances.  They  give  mean 
Interpretations  and  bafe  Motives  to  the  worthieft  Adions:  They  refolve  Vir- 
tue and  Vice  into  Conflitution.  In  (horr,  they  eadeavour  to  make  no  diftin- 
'  dtion  between  man  and  man,  or  between  the  Species  of  Men  and  that  of  Brutes, 

As 
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As  an  Inftance  of  this  kind  of  Authors,  among  many  others,  let  any  one  exa- 
mine the  cclchrated  Rochefoucaiilt,  who  is  the  great  Philolbpher  for  admini- 
flrinT  of  confolation  to  the  Idle,  the  Envious,  and  Worthlefs  part  of  Man- 
kind. 

I  remember  a  young  Gentleman  of  moderate  Underftanding,  but  great  Vi- 
vacit^^,  who  by  dipping  into  many  Authors  of  this  nature,  had  got  a  little 
fmattering  of  Knowledge,  juft  enough  to  make  an  Atheift  or  a  Free- thinker, 
but  net  a  Philofopher  or  a  man  of  Senfe.  With  thefe  Accomplifliments,  he 
went  to  vifit  his  Father  in  the  country,  who  was  a  plain,  rough,  honeft  man, 
and  wife,  though  not  learned.  The  Son,  who  took  all  opportunities  to  (how 
his  Learning,  began  to  eftablifli  a  new  Religion  in  the  family,  and  to  enlarge 
the  narrownefs  of  their  country  notions,  in  which  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that 
he  had  feduced  the  Butler  by  his  Table-talk^  and  ftaggered  his  eldeft  Sifter. 
The  old  Gentleman  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  Schifms  that  arofe  among  his 
children,  but  did  not  yet  believe  his  Son's  dodlrine  to  be  fo  pernicious  as  it 
really  was,  'till  one  day  talking  of  his  Setting-dog,  the  Son  faid.  He  did  not 
queflion  but  Trey  was  as  Im^mortal  as  any  one  of  the  family  j  and  in  the  heat 
of  the  Argument  told  his  Father,  That  fof  his  own  part,  he  expected  to  die" 
like  a  Dog.  Upon  which,  the  old  man  flarting  up  in  a  very  great  paflion, 
cried  out.  Then,  Sirrah,  you  lliall  live  like  one  ;  and  taking  his  Cane  in  his 
hand,  cudgelled  him  out  of  his  Syftem.  This  had  fo  good  an  effedl  upon  him, 
that  he  took  up  from  that  day,  fell  to  reading  good  books,  and  is  now  a 
Bencher  in  the  Middle-Temple. 

I  do  not  mention  this  Cudgelling  part  of  the  Story  with  a  defign  to  engage 
the  Secular  Arm  in  matters  of  this  nature ;  but  certainly,  if  it  ever  exerts  itfelf 
in  affairs  of  Opinion  and  Speculation,  it  ought  to  do  it  on  fuch  fhallovv  and 
defpicable  Pretenders  to  Knowledge,  who  endeavour  to  give  man  dark  and 
uncomfortable  profpedts  of  his  Being,  and  deftroy  thofe  Principles  which  are 
the  Support,  Happinefs,  and  Glory,  of  all  pubUck  focieties,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate perfons. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  Pythagoras^  Golden  Sayings,  That  a  Man  fiould  take 
care  abo've  all  things  to  have  a  due  reJ'peB  for  himjelf:  And  it  is  certain,  that 
this  licentious  fort  of  Authors,  who  are  for  depreciating  Mankind^ndeavoured 
to  difappoint  and  undo  what  the  moft  refined  Spirits  have  been  labouring  to 
advance  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  very  defign  of  Drefs,  Good- 
breeding,  outward  Ornaments,  and  Ceremony,  were  to  lift  up  humane  Na- 
ture, and  fet  it  off  to  an  advantage.  Architedlure,  Painting,  and  Statuary, 
were  invented  with  the  fame"  defign ;  as  indeed  every  Art  and  Science  con- 
tributes to  the  embellifhment  of  Life,  and  to  the  wearing  off  or  throwing 
into  fhades  the  mean  and  low  parts  of  our  nature.     Poetry  carries  on   this 

great 
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great  end  more  than  all  the  reft,  as  may  be  k&w  in  the  following  parage,  ta- 
ken out  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  which  ^ives  a 
truer  and  better  account  of  this  Art  than  all  the"\''olumes  that  were  ever  writ- 
ten upon  it. 

Poetry,  efpecially  Heroicaly  feems  to  be  raifed  altogether  from  a  7ioble  founda- 
tion, nvhich  makes  jnuchfor  the  Dignity  of  man's  nature.  •For  feci  fig  this  fenfible 
Ivor  Id  is  in  Dignity  inferior  to  the  Soul  of  man,  Toefy  feems  to  endow  humane 
Nature  with  that  which  Hijlory  denies;  and  to  givcfatisfaStion  to  the  mind,  with 
at  leaf  the  Shadow  of  things,  where  the  Suhfance  cannot  be  had.  For  if  the 
7natter  be  throughly  confidercd,  a  ftrong  Argument  may  be  drawn  from  Poefy, 
that  a  more  flat ely  Greatnefs  of  things,  a  inore  perfeB  Order,  and  a  more  beau- 
tiful Variety  y  delights  the  Soul  of  man,  than  any  way  can  be  found  in  Nature 
fince  the  ^all.  Wherefore  feeing  the  Acts  and  Events,  which  are  the  SubjcBs  of 
true  Hiftory,  are  7iot  of  that  amplitude  as  to  contejit  the  Mind  of  man  ;  Poefy  is 
ready  at  hand  to  feign  Acls  more  heroical.  Bccaife  true  Hiftory  reports  thefuc- 
oefes  of  Bifncfs  not  proportionable  to  the  merit  of  Virtues  and  Vices,  Poefy  cor- 
rects it,  andprefents  Events  and  Fortunes  according  to  Defert,  and  according  to 
the  laxv  of  Trovidence  :  Becaufe  true  Hiftory,  through  the  frequent  fatiety  and 
Jimilitude  of  things,  'UDOrks  a  diftafte  and  mifprifwn  in  the  mind  of  man,  Poefy 
cheareth  and  refrejl:eth  the  Soul,  chanting  things  rare  and  various,  and  full  of 
vicijfitudes.  So  as  'Potfy  ferveth  and  conferreth  to  Delegation,  Magnanimit\\ 
and  Morality ;  and  therefore  it  may  fcem  defervedly  to  have  fo?ne  participation  of 
Divinefs,  becaufe  it  doth  raife  the  Mind,  and  exalt  the  Spirit  with  high  Raptures^ 
by  proportioning  the  Shews  of  things  to  the  Defires  of  the  mind;  and  not  fubm it- 
ting  the  Mind  to  things,  as  Reafon  and  Hi/lory  do.  And  by  thefe  allurements  and 
ciTngruities,  liihereby  it  cherifieth  the  Soul  of  man,  joined  alfo  with  Confort  of 
Mufck,  whereby  it  may  morefweetly  infinuate  itfelf  it  hath  wonfuch  accefs,  that 
it  hath  been  in  eftimation  even  in  rude  times,  and  barbarous  nations,  when  other 
leai'-ing  flood  excluded. 

But  there  is  nothing  which  favours  and  falls  in  with  this  natural  Greatnefs 
and  Dignity  of  humane  Nature  fo  much  as  Religion,  which  does  not  only  pro- 
mile  the  entire  Refinement  of  the  Mind,  but  the  Glorifying  of  the  Body,  and 
the  Immortality  of  Both. 


Vol.  II.  Ff  Thurfday, 
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'^a  lucis  miferis  tarn  dira  cupido?  Vire. 


Sheer- Lane ^  December  iz. 

AS  foon  as  I  had  placed  my  felf  in  my  Chair  of  Judicature,  I  ordered 
my  Clerk  Mr.  Lillie  to  read  to  the  AfTembly  (who  were  gathered  toge- 
ther according  to  notice)  a  certain  Declaration,  by  way  of  charge,  to 
open  the  purpofe  of  my  Seffion,  which  tended  only  to  this  explanation.  That 
as  other  Courts  were  often  called  to  demand  the  Execution  of  perfens  Dead 
in  Law,  fo  this  was  held  to  give  the  laft  orders  relating  to  thofe  who  are  Dead 
in  Reafon.  The  Solicitor  of  the  new  company  of  Upholders  near  the  Hay- 
Market  appeared  in  behalf  of  that  ufeful  fociety,  and  brought  in  an  accufa- 
tion  of  a  young  woman,  who  her  felf  ftood  at  the  Bar  before  me.  Mr.  Li/h'e 
read  her  Indidment,  which  was  in  fubftance.  That  whereas  Mrs.  Reifecca 
Pinduji,  of  the  Parifli  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  had,  by  the  ufe  of  one  in- 
ftrument  called  a  Looking-glafs,  and  by  the  further  ufe  of  certain  attire,  made 
either  of  Cambrick,  Mullin,  or  other  Linnen  wares,  upon  her  head,  attained 
to  fuch  an  evil  art  and  magical  force  in  the  motion  of  her  eyes  and  turn  of 
her  countenance,  that  fhe  the  faid  Rebecca  had  put  to  death  feveral  young 
men  of  the  faid  Parifh  ;  and  that  the  faid  young  men  had  acknowledged  in 
certain  papers,  commonly  called  Love-letters  (which  were  produced  in  court, 
gilded  on  the  edges,  and  fealed  with  a  particular  wax,  with  certain  amorous 
and  enchanting  words  wrought  upon  the  faid  Seals)  that  they  -Died  for  the 
faid  Rebecca  :  And  whereas  the  faid  Rebecca  perfifted  in  the  faid  evil  pradlice  j 
this  way  of  life  fhe  faid  Society  conftrued  to  be,  according  to  former  Edifts, 
a  State  of  Death,  and  demanded  an  order  for  the  Interment  of  the  faid 
Rebecca. 

I  looked  upon  the  Maid  with  great  humanity,  and  defired  her  to  make  an- 
fwer  to  what  was  faid  againft  her.  She  faid,  It  was  indeed  true,  that  fhe  had 
praclifed  all  the  arts  and  means  fhe  could  to  difpofe  of  her  felf  happily  in 
marriage,  but  thought  {he  did  not  come  under  the  cenfure  exprelTed  in  my 
writings  for  the  fame  ;  and  humbly  hoped,  I  would  not  condemn  her  for  the 
ignorance  of  her  Accufers,  who,  according  to  their  own  words,  had  rather 
reprefented  her  Killing,  than  Dead.  •  She  further  alledged.  That  the  Expref- 
fions  mentioned  in  the  papers  written  to  her,  were  become  meer  words,  and 
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that  (he  had  been  always  ready  to  marry  any  of  thofe  who  faid  they  Died  for 
her  ;  but  that  they  made  their  efcape  as  foon  as  they  found  themfelves  pitied 
or  believed.  She  ended  her  difcourfe,  by  defiring  I  would  for  the  future  fet- 
tle the  meaning  of  the  words,  /  ^/>,  in  Letters  of  Love. 

Mrs.  Pindujl  behaved  herfelf  with  fuch  an  Air  of  Innocence,  that  flie 
cafily  gained  credit,  and  was  acquitted.  Upon  which  occafion,  I  gave  it  as  a 
ftanding  Rule,  That  any  perfons,  who  in  any  Letter,  Billet,  or  Difcourfe 
fhould  tell  a  Woman  he  Died  for  her,  fhould,  if  flie  pleafcd,  be  obliged  to 
Live  with  her,  or  be  immediately.  Interred  upon  fuch  their  own  confeffion, 
without  Bail  or  Mainprize. 

It  happened,  that  the  very  next  who  was  brought  before  me  was  one  of 
her  Admirers,  who  was  indided  upon  that  very  head.  A  Letter,  which  he 
acknowledged  to  be  his  own  hand,  was  read  ;  in  which  were  the  following 
words  J  Cruel  Creature,  I  die  for  you.  It  was  obfervable  that  he  rook  Snuff 
all  the  time  his  Accufition  was  reading.  I  asked  him.  How  he  came  to  ufe 
thefe  words,  if  he  were  not  a  dead  Man  ?  He  told  me,  He  was  in  love  with 
a  Lady,  and  did  not  know  any  other  way  of  telling  her  fo  ;  and  that  all  his 
acquaintance  took  the  fame  method.  Though  I  was  moved  with  compaiTion 
towards  him  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  parts,  yet  for  Example's-fake, 
I  was  forced  to  anfwer.  Your  Sentence  fhall  be  a  warning  to  all  the  rell:  of 
your  Companions  ;  not  to  tell  lies  for  want  of  wit.  Upon  this,  he  began  to 
beat  his  Snuff-box  with  a  very  fawcy  Air  ;  and  opening  it  again.  Faith  I/aar, 

faid  he,  thou  art  a  very  unaccountable  old  Fellow- Pr'ythee,  who  gave 

thee  Power  of  Life  and  Death  ?  What-a-pox  hafl  thou  to  do  with  Ladies  and 
Lovers  ?  I  fuppofe  thou  wouldft  have  a  Man  be  in  company  with  his  Miftrefs 
and  fay  nothing  to  her.  Dofl  thou  call  breaking  a  Jefl:,  telling  a  Lie?  Ha! 
Is  that  thy  wifdom,  old  Stiffrump,  ha  ?  He  was  going  on  with  this  infipid 
common-place  mirth,  fometimes  opening  his  Box,  fomctimes  fliutting  it, 
then  viewing  the  Pidlure  on  the  Lid,  and  then  the  workmanfliip  of  the 
Hinge,  when,  in  the  midfl  of  his  Eloquence,  I  ordered  his  Box  to  be  taken 
from  him  ;  upon  which  he  was  immediately  flruck  fpeechlefs,  and  carried 
off  flone  dead. 

The  next  who  appeared,  was  a  hale  old  Fellow  of  fixty.  He  was  brought 
in  by  his  Relations,  who  defired  leave  to  bury  him.  Upon  requiring  a  di- 
ftindt  account  of  the  Prilbner,  a  credible  Witnefs  depofed.  That  he  always 
rofe  at  ten  of  the  Clock,  played  with  his  Cat  till  twelve,  fmoaked  Tobacco 
till  one,  was  at  Dinner  till  two,  than  took  another  Pipe,  played  at  Backgam- 
mon till  fix,  talked  of  one  Madam  Frances,  an  old  Miflrefs  of  his,  till  eight, 
repeated  the  fame  account  at  the  Tavern  till  ten,  then  returned  home,  took 
the  other  Pipe,  and  then  to  Bed.     I  asked  him,  what  he  had  to  fay  for  him- 

F  f  2  felf .? 
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4lf?  As  to  what  (faid  he)  they  mention  concerning  Madam  Frances 1 

did  not  care   for  hearing  a  Canterbury  Tale,  and  therefore  thought  my  felf 
feafonably  interrupted  by  a  young  Gentleman  who  appeared  in  the  behalf  of 
the  old  Man,  and  prayed  an  Arrefl  of  Judgment ;  for  that  he  the  faid  young 
Man  held  certain  lands  by  his  the  faid  old  Man's  life.     Upon  this,  the  Soli- 
citor of  the  Upholders  took  an  occafion  to  demand  him  alfo,  and  thereupon 
produced  feveral  Evidences  that  witnefTed  to  his  Life  and  Converfation.     It 
appeared,  that  each  of  them  divided  their  hours  in  matters  of  equal  moment 
and  importance  to  themfelves  and  to  the  publick.     They  rofe  at  the  fame 
hour :  while  the  old  Man  was  playing  with  his  Cat,  the  young  one  was  look- 
ing out  of  his  Window  ;  while  the  old  Man  was  fmoaking  his  Pipe,  the  young 
Man  was  rubbing  his  Teeth  ;  while  one  was  at  dinner,  the  other  wasdreffing; 
while  one  was  at  Backgammon,  the  other  was  at  dinner  ;  while  the  old  Fel- 
low was  talking  of  Madam  Frances^  the  young  one  was  either  at  Play,  or 
toafting    Women  whom  he  never  converfed    with.      The   only  difference 
was.  That  the  young  Man  had  never  been  good  for  any  thing ;  the  old  Man, 
a  Man  of  worth  before  he  knew  Madam  Frances.     Upon  the  whole,  I  or- 
dered them  to  be  both  interred  together,  with  Infcriptions  proper  to  jheir 
Characters,  fignifying,  That  the  old  Man  died  in  the  year  1689,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  the  year   1609.     And  over  the  young  one  it  was  faid.  That  he  depar- 
ted this  world  in  the  25th  year  of  his  Death. 

The  next  Clafs  of  Criminals,  were  Authors  in  Profe  and  Verfe.  Thofc  of 
them  who  had  produced  any  flill-born  works  were  immediately  difmiffed  to 
their  Burial,  and  were  followed  by  others,  who,  notwithftanding  fome 
fprightly  IfTue  in  their  Life-time,  had  given  proofs  of  their  Death,  by  fome 
Pofthumous  Children,  that  bore  no  refemblance  to  their  elder  Brethren.  As 
for  thofe  who  were  the  Fathers  of  a  mixed  Progeny,  provided  always  they 
could  prove  the  laft  to  be  a  live  Child,  they  efcaped  with  life,  but  not  with- 
out lofs  of  limbs }  for  in  this  cafe,  I  was  fatisfied  with  Amputation  of  the 
Parts  which  were  mortified. 

Thefe  were  followed  by  a  great  crowd  of  fuperannuated  Benchers  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  Senior  Fellows  of  Colleges,  and  defundl  Statefmen  ;  all  whom 
I  ordered  to  be  decimated  indifferently,  allowing  the  reft  a  Reprieve  for  one 
year,  with  a  promife  of  a  free  Pardon  in  cafe  of  Refufcitation. 

There  were  ftill  great  Multitudes  to  be  examined  ;  but  finding  it  very  late, 
I  adjourned  the  Court  ;  not  without  the  fecret  plcafure  that  I  had  done  my 
Duty,  and  furniflied  out  an  handfome  Execution. 

Going  out  of  the  Court,  I  received  a  Letter,  informing  me.  That  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  Edift  of  Juftice  in  one  of  my  late  Vifions,  all  thofe  of  the 
Fair  Sex  began  to  appear  Pregnant  who  had  run  any  hazard  of  it  ;  as  was 

xnanifeft 
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manifeft  by  a  particular  Swelling  in  the  Petticoats  of  feveral  Ladies  in  and 
about  this  great  City.  I  muft  confefs,  I  do  not  attribute  the  Rifing  of  this 
part  of  the  Drefs  to  this  occafion,  yet  muft  own,  that  I  am  very  much  dif- 
pofed  to  be  offended  with  fuch  a  new  and  unaccountable  Fafliion.  I  fliall 
however  pronounce  nothing  upon  it,  till  I  have  examined  all  that  can  be  faid 
for  and  againft  it.  And  in  the  mean  time,  think  fit  to  give  this  notice  to  the 
Fair  Ladies  who  are  now  making  up  their  Winter-fuits,  that  they  may  ab- 
ftain  from  all  Dreffes  of  that  kind,  till  they  fhall  find  what  Judgment  will 
be  paffed  upon  them  ;  for  it  would  very  much  trouble  me,  that  they  fhould 
put  themfelves  to  an  unnecefi"ary  Expence  ;  and  I  could  not  but  think  mv  fell- 
to  blame,  if  I  fliould  hereaf  er  forbid  them  the  wearing  of  fuch  Garments, 
when  they  have  laid  out  Money  upon  them,  without  having  given  them  any 
previous  Admonitions. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  joined  in  this  Paper. 
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Prociil  0  !  Procul  ejie  profani !  Virg. 


Sheer- Lane,  December  23. 

TH  E  Watchman,  who  does  me  particular  Honours,  as  being  the  chief 
man  in  the  Lane,  gave  iQ_  very  great  a  thump  at  my  door  laft  night, 
that  I  awakened  at  the  knock,  and  heard  my  felf  complimented  with 
the  ufual  Salutation  of,  Good  Morrow  Mr.  Bickerftaffe,  Good  Morrow  my 
Mafters  all.  The  filence  and  darknefs  of  the  night  difpofed  me  to  be  more 
than  ordinary  ferious  j  and  as  my  attention  was  not  drawn  out  among  exte- 
riour  objedts,  by  the  avocations  of  fenfe,  my  thoughts  naturally  fell  upon 
my  felf  I  was  confidering,  amidft  the  ftilnefs  of  the  night,  What  was  the 
proper  employment  of  a  Thinking  being  ?  What  were  the  Perfcftions  it 
Ihould  propole  to  it  felf?  And,  What  the  End  it  fliould  aim  at  ?  My  Mind 
is  of  fuch  a  particular  Caft,  that  the  falling  of  a  Ihower  of  rain,  or  the 
whiftling  of  wind,  at  fuch  a  time,  is  apt  to  fill  my  thoughts  with  fomething 
awful  and  folemn.  I  was  in  this  difpofition,  when  our  Bellman  began  his 
midnight  Homily  (which  lie  has  been  repeating  to  us  every  winter  night  for 
thefc  twenty  years )  with  the  ufual  Exordium. 

Oh  I 
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Oh  !  viortal  Man,  thou  that  art  born  in  Sin  ! 

Sentiments  of  this  nature,  which  are  in  themfelves  jufl:  and  reafonable,  how- 
ever debafed  by  the  circumftances  that  accompany  them,  do  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce their  natural  effecfl  in  a  mind  that  is  not  perverted  and  depraved  by 
wrong  notions  of  Gallantry,  Politenefs,  and  Ridicule.  The  temper  which 
I  now  found  my  felf  in,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  year,  put  me  in  mind  of 
thofe  lines  in  Shake/pear,  wherein,  according  to  his  agreeable  wildnefs  of 
Imagination,  he  has  wrought  a  country  Tradition  into  a  beautiful  piece  of 
Poetry.  In  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  where  the  Ghoft  vanishes  upon  the 
Cock's  crowing,  he  takes  occafion  to  mention  its  crowing  all  hours  of  the 
night  about  Chrijlmas  time,  and  to  infmuate  a  kind  of  religious  veneration 
for  that  feafon. 

It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  Cock.  * 

Some  fay,  That  ever  'g-ainji  that  feafon  comes 

Wherein  our  Saviour's  Birth  is  celebrated. 

The  Bird  of  Dawning  fingeth  all  night  long ; 

And  then,  fay  they,  }io  Spirit  dares  walk  abroad : 

"The  nights  are  wholfom,  then  no  Planets  Jlrike, 

No  Fairy  takes,  fto  Witch  has  power  to  charm  j 

So  hallowed,  and  fo  gracious  is  the  time. 

This  admirable  Author,  as  well  as  the  beft  and  greateft  men  of  all  ages, 
and  of  all  nations,  feems  to  have  had  his  mind  throughly  feafoned  with  Re- 
ligion, as  is  evident  by  many  paffages  in  his  plays,  that  would  not  be  fufFer- 
ed  by  a  modern  audience ;  and  are  therefore  certain  Inflances,  that  the  age 
he  lived  in  had  a  much  greater  fenfe  of  Virtue  than  the  prefent. 

It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  refledtion  to  conlider,  That  the  Britifh  nation, 
which  is  now  at  a  greater  height  of  glory  for  its  Councils  and  Conquefts 
than  it  ever  was  before,  fhould  diftinguifh  it  felf  by  a  certain  Loofenefs  of 
Principles,  and  a  falling  off  from  thofe  Schemes  of  Thinking,  which  con- 
duce to  the  happinefs  and  perfection  of  human  nature.  This  evil  comes 
upon  us  from  the  works  of  a  few  folemn  Blockheads,  that  meet  together 
with  the  zeal  and  ferioufnefs  of  Apoftles,  to  extirpate  common  fenfe,  and 
propagate  Infidelity.  Thefe  are  the  wretches,  who,  without  any  fhow  of 
Wit,  Learning,  or  Reafon,  publifli  their  crude  conceptions  with  the  ambi- 
tion of  appearing  more  wife  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  upon  no  other  pre- 
tence, than  that  of  dilTenting  from  them.  One  gets  by  heart  a  Catalogue  of 
Title  Pages  and  Editions ;  and  immediately  to  become  confpicuous,  declares 

that 
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that  he  is  an  Unbeliever.  Another  knows  how  to  write  a  Receipt,  or  cut  up 
a  Dog,  and  forthwith  argues  againft  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  I  have 
.  known  many  a  little  Wit,  in  the  oflentation  of  his  parts,  rally  the  truth  of 
the  Scripture,  who  was  not  able  to  read  a  chapter  in  it.  Thefe  poor  wretches 
talk  Blafphemy  for  want  of  difcourfe,  and  are  rather  the  objedls  of  Scorn  or 
Pity,  than  of  our  Indignation ;  but  the  grave  Difputant,  that  reads,  and 
writes,  and  fpends  all  his  time  in  convincing  himfelf  and  the  world  that  he 
is  no  t)etter  than  a  Brute,  ought  to  be  whipped  out  of  a  Government,  as  a 
Blot  to  a  civil  Society,  and  a  Defamer  of  Mankind.  I  love  to  confider  an 
Infidel,  whether  diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  Deift,  Atheift,  or  Free-thin- 
kers, in  three  different  lights,  in  his  Solitudes,  his  Afflidlions,  and  his  lafl: 
Moments. 

A  wife  man,  that  lives  up  to  the  principles  of  Rcafon  and  Virtue,  if  one 
confiders  him  in  his  Solitude,  as  taking  in  the  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe,  ob- 
ferving  the  mutual  dependance  and  harmony,  by  which  the  whole  frame  of 
it  hangs  together,  beating  down  his  Paffions,  or  fvvelling  his  thoughts  with 
magnificent  Idea's  of  Providence,  makes  a  noble  figurer  in  the  eye  of  an^in- 
telligcnt  Being,  than  the  greateft  Conqueror  amidil  the  pomps  and  folemni- 
ties  of  a  Triumph.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  more  ridiculous  animal 
than  an  Atheift  in  his  Retirement.  His  Mind  is  incapable  of  Rapture  or 
Elevation  :  He  can  only  confider  himfelf  as  an  infignificant  Figure  in  a  Land- 
skip,  and  wandring  up  and  down  in  a  Field  or  Meadow,  under  the  fame 
terms  as  the  meaneft  Animals  about  him,  and  as  fubjeft  to  as  total  a  Mortality 
as  they,  with  this  aggravation,  .That  he  is  the  only  one  amongfl  them  who 
lies  under  the  Appreheniion  of  it. 

In  Diftreffes,  he  muft  be  of  all  creatures  the  moft  helplefs  and  forlorn  ;  he 
feels  the  whole  preffure  of  a  prefent  calamity,  without  being  relieved  by 
the  memory  of  any  thing  that  is  paffcd,  or  the  profpeft  of  any  thing  that 
is  to  come.  Annihilation  is  the  greateft  Blefling  that  he  propofes  to  himfelf, 
and  an  Halter  or  a  Piftol  the  only  Refuge  he  can  fly  to.  But  if  you  would 
behold  one  of  thefe  gloomy  Mifcreants  in  his  poorcft  figure,  you  muft  con- 
fider him  under  the  terrors,  or  at  the  approach,  of  Death. 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  was  a  fliipboard  with  one  of  thefe  Vermin,  when 
there  arofe  a  brisk  Gale,  which  could  frighten  no  body  but  himfelf.  Upon 
the  rowling  of  the  Ship  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  confefl"ed  to  the  Cha- 
plain, that  he  had  been  a  vile  Atheift,  and  had  denied  a  Supreme  Being  ever 
fince  he  came  to  his  Eftate.  The  good  man  was  aftoniflied,  and  a  report  im- 
mediately ran  through  the  ftjip.  That  there  was  an  Atheift  upon  the  Upper- 
deck.  Several  of  the  common  Seamen,  who  had  never  heard  the  word  be- 
fore, thought  it  had  been  fome  ftrange  Fifli  ;  but  they  were  m  re  furprize'l 

VViliil 
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when  iliey  Taw  it  was  a  Man,  and  heard  out, of  his  own  mouth.  That  he 
never  believed  till  that  day  that  there  was. a  God.  As  he  lay  in  the  agonies 
of  Confeflion,  one  of  the  honeft  Tarrs  whifpered  to  the  Boatfwain,  That  it 
would  be  a  good  deed  to  heave  him  ,Qver  board.  But  we  were  now  within 
fight  of  Port,  when  of  a  fudden  the  wind  fell,  and  the  Penitent  relapfed, 
begging  all  of  us  that  were  prefent,  as  we  were  Gentlemen,  not  to  fay  any 
thing  of  what  had  palTed. 

He  had  not  been  afhore  above  two  days,  when  one  of  the  company  began 
to  rally  him  upon  his  Devotion  on  Shipboard,  which  the  other  denied  in  fo 
high  terms,  that  it  produced  the  Lie  on  both  fides,  and  ended  in  a  Duel. 
The  Atheift  was  run  though  the  body,  and  after  fome  lofs  of  blood  be- 
came as  good  a  Chriftian  as  he  was  at  Sea,  till  he  found  that  his  wound  was 
not  mortal.  He  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  Free-thinkers  of  the  Age,  and  now 
writing  a  Pamphlet  againft  feveral  received  opinions  concerning  the  Exiflence 
of  Fairies. 

As  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  cenfure  the  faults  of  the  age,  and  country 
which  I  live  in,  I  Ihould  have  thought  my  felf  inexcufable  to  have  pafTed 
ovdt  this  crying  one,  which  is  the  fubjedl  of  my  prefent  difcourfe.     I  (hall 
therefore  from  time  to  time  give  niy  countrymen  particular  caution  againft 
this  diftemper  of  the  mind,  that  is  almoft  become  fafhionable,  and  by  that 
means  more  likely  to  fpread.     I  have  fomewhere  either  read  or  heard  a  very 
memorable  fentence.  That  a  man  would  be  a  moft  infupportable  Monfter, 
fhould  he  have  the  faults  that  are  incident  to  his  Years,  Conftitution,  Pro- 
feffion,  Farnily,  Religion,  Age  and  Country ;  and  yet  every  man  is  in  danger 
of  them  all.     For  this  reafon,  as  I  am  an  OM  man,  I  take  particular  care  to 
avoid  being  Covetous,  and  telling  long  ftories  :  As  I  am  Cholerick,.  I  forbear 
not  only  Swearing,  but  all  Interjedions  of  Fretting,  as  Pugh  !  Pifli !  and  the 
like.     As  I  am  a  Layman,  I  refolve  not  to  conceive  an  averfion  for  a  wife 
and  good  man,  becaufe  his  Coat  is  of  a  different  colour  from  mine.     As  I  am 
defcended  of  the  ancient  Family  of  the  Bickerjlaffes,  I  never  call  a  man  of  Me- 
rit an  Upftart.     As  a  Proteftant,  I  do  not  fuffer  my  zeal  fo  far  to  tranfport 
me,  as  to  name  the  Pope  and  the  Devil  together.     As  I  am  fallen  into  this 
degenerate  age,  I  guard  my  felf  particularly  againft  the.  folly  I  have  been 
now  fpeaking  of.     And  as  I  am  an  Englijhmany  I  am  very  cautious  not  to 
hate  a  Stranger,  or  defpife  a  poor  Palatine. 

sir  Richard  Steele  afi/led  in  this  faftr. 


Saturday, 
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Ui  in  vita,  ftc  in  Jludiis,  pulcherrimutn  et  humamjiinum  exijiimo,  feverifa- 
tem  comitatemque  mi/cere,  ne  ilia  in  trijiitiam,  hac  in  petiilantiam  pro- 
cedat.  Plin.  Epift. 


Sheer-Lane,  December  30. 

I  Was  walking  about  my  Chamber  this  morning  in  a  very  gay  humour, 
when  I  faw  a  Coach  flop  at  my  door,  and  a  Youth  about  fifteen  ah'glit- 
ing  out  of  it,  who  I  perceived  to  be  the  eldeft  Son  of  my  Bofom-friend 
that  I  gave  fome  account  of  in  my  paper  of  the  17th  of  the  laft  month. 
I  felt  a  fenfible  pleafure  rifing  in  me  at  the  fight  of  him,  my  Acquaintance 
having  begun  with  his  Father  when  he  was  jufl:  fuch  a  Stripling,  and  about 
that  very  age.  When  he  came  up  to  me,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  burfl 
into  tears.     I  was  extremely  moved,  and  immediately  faid.  Child,  How  does 

your  Father  do?    He  began  to  reply,  My  Mother but  could  not  go 

on  for  weeping.     I  went  down  with  him  into  the  Coach,  and  gathered  out 
of  him,  that  his  Mother  was  then  dying,  and  that  while  the  holy  man  was 
doing  the  lafl:  oflices  to  her,  he  had  taken  that  time  to  come  and  call  me  to 
his  Father,  who  (he  faid)    would  certainly  break  his  heart  if  I  did  not  go 
and  comfort  him.     The  Child's  difcretion  in  coming  to  me  of  his  own  head, 
and  the  tendernefs  he  fliowed  for  his  Parents,  would  have  quite  overpower- 
ed me,  had  I  not  refolved  to  fortifie  my  felf  for  the  feafonable  performances 
of  thofe  duties  which  I  owed  to  my  Friend.     As  we  were  going,  I  could 
not  but  refieft  upon  the  charafter  of  that  excellent  Woman,  and  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  grief  for  the  lofs  of  one  who  has  ever  been  the  fupport  to  him 
under  all  other  afBiftions.     How  (thought  I )  will  he  be  able  to  bear  the  hour 
of  her  death,  that  could  not,  when  I  was  lately  with  him,  fpeak  of  afick- 
nefs,  which  was  then  paft,  without  forrow.     We  were  now  got  pretty  far 
into  Wejlminjler,  and  arrived  at  my  Friend's  houfe.     At  the  door  of  it  I  met 
Favonius,  not  without  a  fecret  Satisfaftion  to  find  he  had  been  there.     I  had 
formerly  converfed  with  him  at  his  houfe  ;  and  as  he  abounds  with  that  fort 
of  Virtue  and  Knowledge  which  makes  Religion  beautiful,  and  never  leads 
the  Converfation  into  the  violence  and  rage  of  Party-difputes,  I  liftencd  to 
him  with  great  Pleafure.     Our  difcourfe  chanced  to  be  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
Vol.  II.  G  g  Death, 
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Death,  which  he  treated  with  fuch  a  Strength  of  reafon,  and  Greatnefs  of 
foul,  that  inftead  of  being  terrible,  it  appeared  to  a  mind  rightly  cultivated, 
altogether  to  be  contemned,  or  rather  to  be  defired.  As  I  met  him  at  the 
door,  I  faw  in  his  face  a  certain  glowing  of  grief  and  humanity,  heightned 
with  an  air  of  fortitude  and  refolution,  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  had 
fuch  an  irrefiftible  force,  as  to  fufpend  the  pains  of  the  dying,  and  the  la- 
mentation of  the  neareft  friends  who  attended  her,  I  went  up  diredlly  to 
the  room  where  flie  lay,  and  was  met  at  the  entrance  by  my  Friend,  who, 
notwithftanding  his  thoughts  had  been  compofed  a  little  before,  at  the  fight 
of  me,  turned  away  his  face  and  wept.  The  little  family  of  Children  re- 
newed the  expreffions  of  their  forrow  according  to  their  feveral  ages  and  de- 
grees of  underftanding.  The  eldeft  Daughter  was  in  tears,  bufied  in  atten- 
dance upon  her  Mother;  others  were  kneeling  about  the  Bed-fide:  And 
what  troubled  me  moft  was,  to  fee  a  little  Boy,  who  was  too  young  to  know 
the  reafon,  weeping  only  becaufe  his  Sifters  did.  The  only  one  in  the  room 
who  feemed  refigned  and  comforted,  was  the  dying  perfon.  At  my  approach 
to  the  Bed-fide,  fhe  told  me,  with  a  low  broken  voice.  This  is  kindly  done 

. Take  care  of  your  Friend Do  not  go  from  him.     She  had  before 

taken  leave  of  her  Husband  and  Children,  in  a  manner  proper  for  fo  folemn 
a  parting,  and  with  a  graccfulnefs  peculiar  to  a  Woman  of  her  Charadter. 
My  Heart  was  torn  to  pieces  to  fee  the  Husband  on  one  fide  fuppreffing  and 
keeping  down  the  fwellings  of  his  Grief,  for  fear  of  difturbing  her  in  her 
laft  Moments  ;  and  the  Wife  even  at  that  time  concealing  the  Pains  fhe  en- 
dured,   for  fear  of   encreafing   his   Afflidlion,      She  kept  her    Eyes  upon 
him  for  fome  moments  after  (he  grew  fpeechlefs,  and  foon  after  clofed  them 
for-ever.     In  the  moment  of  her  Departure,  my  Friend  (who  had  thus  far 
commanded  himfelf)  gave  a  deep  Groan,  and  fell  into  a  Swoon  by  her  Bed- 
fide.     The  diftraftion  of  the  Children,  who  thought  they  faw  both  their 
Parents  expiring  together,  and  now  lying  dead  before   them,    would  have 
melted  the  hardeft  heart ;  but  they  foon   perceived   their  Father  recover, 
whom  I  helped  to  remove  into  another  room,  with  a  refolution  to  accom- 
pany him  till  the  firft  Pangs  of  his  Afflidlion  were  abated.     I  knew  Confola- 
tion  would  now  be  impertinent ;  and  therefore  contented  my  felf  to  fit  by 
him,  and  condole  with  him  in  filence.     For  I  (hall  here  ufe  the  method  of 
an  ancient  Author,  who  in  one  of  his  Epiftles  relating  the  Virtues  and  Death 
of  Macrinui%  Wife,  cxprefTes  himfelf  thus  ;  "  I  fhall  fufpend  my  advice  to 
"  this  beft  of  Friends,  till  he  is  made  capable  of  receiving  it  by  thofe  three 
"  great  Remedies,  (necejitas  ipfa,  dies  longa,  et  fatietas  doloris)  the  NecelTity 
"  of  fubmiflion,  Length  of  time,  and  Satiety  of  grief 

In 
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In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  confider,  with  much  commiferation,  the 
melancholy  ftate  of  one  who  has  had  fuch  a  part  of  himfelf  torn  from  him, 
and  which  he  mifles  in  every  circumftance  of  Life.  His  Condition  is  like  that 
of  one  who  has  lately  loft  his  right  Arm,  and  is  every  moment  offering  to  help 
himfelf  with  it.  He  does  not  appear  to  himfelf  the  fame  perfon  in  his  houfe, 
at  his  table,  in  company,  or  in  retirement;  and  lofes  the  reliHi  of  all  the  Plea- 
fures  and  Diverfions  that  were  before  entertaining  to  him  by  her  Participa- 
tion of  them.  The  moft  agreeable  objedls  recall  the  Sorrow  for  her  with 
whom  he  ufed  to  enjoy  them.  This  additional  fatisfadlion,  from  the  tafte  of 
pleafures  in  the  Society  of  one  we  love,  is  admirably  defcribed  in  Milton,  who 
reprefents  Eve,  though  in  Paradife  it  felf,  no  further  pleafed  with  the  beau- 
tiful objeils  around  her,  than  as  (he  fees  them  in  Company  with  Adam,  in 
that  paffage  fo  inexpreffibly  charming. 

With  thee  converfmg,  I  forget  all  time. 
All  feafom,  and  their  change ;  all  pleafe  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Morn,  her  rijing  fweet 
With  charm  of  earliejl  Birds  ;  pleafnnt  the  Sun, 
When  firft  on  this  delightful  land  he  fpreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit  and  fower, 
Glijl'ring  with  dew,  fragrant  the  fertile  Earth 
After  foft  Jhowers;  and  fweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  Evening  mild;  the  filent  Night, 
With  this  her  folemn  Bird,  and  this  fair  Moon, 
And  thefe  the  Gems  of  Heaven,  her  flarry  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  Morn  ivhen  Jl:e  afccnds 
With  charm  of  earliejl  Birds,  nor  rifing  Sun 
In  this  delightful  land,  nor  Herb,  Fruit,  Flower, 
Gliji'ring  with  dew,  nor  Fragrance  after  fiowers^ 
Nor  grateful  Evening  mild,  nor  filent  Night, 
With  this  her  folemn  Bird,  nor  walk  by  Moon, 
Or  glittering  Star-light,  without  Thee  is  fweet. 

The  variety  of  Images  in  this  paflage  is  infinitely  pleafmg,  and  the  reca- 
pitulation of  each  particular  Image,  with  a  little  varying  of  the  Expreffion, 
makes  one  of  the  fineft  turn  of  Words  that  I  have  ever  k^n  :  Which  I  ra- 
ther mention,  bccaufe  Mr.  Dryden  has  faid  in  his  Preface  to  Juvenal,  That  he 
could  meet  with  no  Turn  of  Words  in  Milton. 

It  may  further  be  obferved.  That  though  the  fweetnefs  of  thefe  Verfes  has 
fomething  in  it  of  a  Paftoral,  yet  it  excels  the  ordinary  kind,  as  much  as  the 

G  ^  2  Scene 
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Scene  of  it  is  above  an  ordinary  Field  or  Meadow.  I  might  here,  fince  I  am 
accidentally  led  into  this  fubjeft,  fhow  feveral  paflages  in  Milton  that  have 
as  excellent  turns  of  this  nature,  as  any  of  our  Englij})  Poets  whatfoever ;  but 
Ihall  only  mention  that  which  follows,  in  which  he  defcribes  the  fallen  An- 
gels engaged  in  the  intricate  difputes  of  Predeftination,  Free-will,  and  Fore- 
knowledge ;  and  to  humour  the  Perplexity,  makes  a  kind  of  Labyrinth  in 
the  very  words  that  defcribe  it. 

Others  apart  fat  on  a  hill  retired. 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reafond  high 
Of  Providence,  Fore-knowledge,  JVill  and  Fate, 
Fix'd  Fate,  Free-will,  Fore-knowledge  abfolute. 
And  found  no  end  in  wand' ring  Mazes  lofl. 

Sir  Richard  SteeJe  aj/ljled  in  this  Pafer. 
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Tkur/dajy  January  y. 

l705^. 

—  Pars  minima  eji  ipfa  puella  fui. 

Ovid. 

Sheer-Lane,  January  4. 

THE  Court  being  prepared  for  proceeding  on  the  caufeof  the  Petticoat, 
I  gave  orders  to  bring  in  a  Criminal  who  was  taken  up  as  fhe  went 
out  of  the  Puppet-lhow  about  three  nights  ago,  and  was  now  ftand- 
ing  in  the  ftreet  with  a  great  concourfe  of  people  about  her.     Word  was 
brought  me  that  fhe  had  endeavoured  twice  or  thrice  to  come  in,  but  could  not 
do  it  by  reafon  of  her  Petticoat,  which  was  too  large  for  the  Entrance  of  my 
houfe,  though  I  had  ordered  both  the  Folding-doors  to  be  thrown  open  for 
its  reception.     Upon  this,  I  defired  the  Jury  of  Matrons,  who  flood  at  my 
right  hand,  to  inform  themfelves  of  her  condition,  and  know  whether  there 
were  any  private  reafons  why  fhe  might  not  make  her  appearance  feparate 
from  her  Petticoat.     This  was  managed  with  great  difcretion,  and  had  fuch 
an  effe<ft,  that  upon  the  return  of  the  Verdift  from  the  Bench  of  Matrons,  I 
ifTued  out  an  order  forthwith.  That  the  Criminal  fhould  be  ftripped  of  her 
incumbrances,  till  fhe  became  little  enough  to  enter  my  houfe.    I  had  before 
given  diretlions  for  aij  Engine  of  feveral  legs,  that  could  contraft  or  open 

it 
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t  felf  like  the  top  of  an  Umbrello,  in  order  to  place  the  Petticoat  upon  it, 
by  which  means  I  might  take  a  leifurely  furvey  of  it,  as  it  fliould  appear  in 
its  proper  Dimenfions.  This  was  all  done  accordingly  ;  and  forthwith,  upon 
the  clofing  of  the  Engine,  the  Petticoat  was  brought  into  Court.  I  then  di- 
i-edted  the  Machine  to  be  fet  upon  the  table,  and  dilated  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  Ihow  the  Garment  in  its  utmoft  Circumference  ;  but  my  great  Hall  was 
too  narrow  for  the  Experiment}  for  before  it  was  half  unfolded,  it  defcribed 
fo  immoderate  a  Circle,  that  the  lower  part  of  it  bruflied  upon  my  face  as 
I  fate  in  my  Chair  of  Judicature.  I  then  enquired  for  the  Perfon  that  be- 
longed to  the  Petticoat ;  and  to  my  great  furprize,  was  dirciled  to  a  very 
beautiful  young  Damfcl,  with  fo  pretty  a  Face  and  Shape,  that  I  bid  her 
come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  feated  her  upon  a  little  Crock  at  my  left  hand. 
"  My  pretty  Maid  (faid  I)  do  you  own  your  felf  to  have  been  the  Inhabitant 
"  of  the  Garment  before  us  ?  The  Girl  I  found  had  good  Senfe,  and  told 
me  with  a  Smile,  That  notwithftanding  it  was  her  own  Petticoat,  fhe  fliould 
be  very  glad  to  fee  an  Example  made  of  it ;  and  that  flie  wore  it  for  no 
other  reafon,  but  that  flie  had  a  mind  to  look  as  big  and  burly  as  other  per- 
fons  of  her  Quality  }  That  flie  had  kept  out  of  it  as  long  as  flie  could,  and 
'till  ftie  began  to  appear  little  in  the  eyes  of  all  her  Acquaintance  :  That  if 
{lie  laid  it  afide,  people  would  think  flie  was  not  made  like  other  women.  I 
always  give  great  allowances  to  the  Fair  Sex  upon  account  of  the  Fafhion, 
and  therefore  was  not  difpleafed  with  the  defence  of  the  pretty  Criminal.  I 
then  ordered  the  Vefl  which  flood  before  us  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  Pully  to 
the  top  of  my  great  Hall,  and  afterwards  to  be  fpread  open  by  the  Engine  it 
was  placed  upon,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  formed  a  very  fplendid  and  am- 
ple Canopy  over  our  heads,  and  covered  the  whole  Court  of  Judicature  with 
a  kind  of  Silken  Rotunda,  in  its  form  not  unlike  the  Cupola  of  St.  P^w/'s.  I 
entered  upon  the  whole  Caufe  with  great  fatisfadlion,  as  I  fate  under  the  flia- 
dow  of  it. 

The  Council  for  the  Petticoat  was  now  called  in,  and  ordered  to  produce 
what  they  had  to  fay  againfl  the  popular  cry  which  was  raifed  againfl  it.  They 
anfvvered  the  Objections  with  great  ftrength  and  folidity  of  argument,  and 
expatiated  in  very  florid  harangues,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  fet  off  and  fur- 
below (if  may  be  allowed  the  metaphor)  with  many  periodical  fentences  and 
turns  of  oratory  The  chief  arguments  for  their  Client  were  taken,  firft,  from 
the  great  benefit  that  might  arife  to  our  Woollen  Manufadlury  from  this  in* 
vention,  which  was  calculated  as  follows :  The  common  Petticoat  has  not 
above  four  yards  in  the  Circumference  -,  whereas  this  over  our  heads  had  more 
in  the  Semi-diameter;  fo  that  by  allowing  it  twenty-four  yards  in  the  Cir- 
cumference, the  five  Millions  of  Woollen  Petticoats,  which  according  ro  Sir 
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WiUiam  Petty  (fuppofing  what  ought  to  be  fuppofcd  in  a  well-governed  State, 
that  all  Petticoats  are  made  of  that  Stuff",)  would  amount  to  thirty  Millions 
of  thofe  of  the  ancient  Mode.  A  prodigious  improvement  of  the  Woollen 
trade !  and  what  could  not  fail  to  fink,  the  power  of  France  in  a  few  years. 

To  introduce  the  fecond  Argument,  they  begged  leave  to  read  a  Petition  of 
the  Rope-makers,  wherein  it  was  reprefented,  That  the  demand  for  Cords, 
and  the  price  of  them,  were  much  rifen  lince  this  Fafhion  came  up.  At  this, 
all  the  Company  who  were  prefent  lifted  up  their  eyes  into  the  Vault;  and  I 
mufl:  confefs,  we  did  difcover  many  Traces  of  Cordage  which  were  inter- 
woven in  the  Stiffening  of  the  Drapery. 

A  third  Argument  was  founded  upon  a  Petition  of  the  Greenland  trade, 
which  likewife  reprefented  the  great  confumption  of  Whale-bone  which 
would  be  occafioned  by  the  prefent  Fafliion,  and  the  benefit  which  would 
thereby  accrue  to  that  branch  of  the  BritiJI}  trade. 

To  conclude,  they  gently  touched  upon  the  weight  and  unweildinefs  of 
the  garment,  which  they  infinuated  might  be  of  great  ufe  to  preferve  the  Ho- 
nour of  Families. 

Thefe  Arguments  would  have  wrought  very  much  upon  me,  (as  I  then 
told  the  company  in  a  long  and  elaborate  difcourfe)  had  I  not  confidered  the 
great  and  additional  expence  which  fuch  Fafhions  would  bring  upon  Fathers 
and  Husbands;  and  therefore  by  no  means  to  be  thought  of  'till  fome  years  after 
a  Peace.  I  further  urged,  That  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to  the  Ladies  themfelves, 
who  could  never  expe5:  to  have  any  money  in  the  Pocket,  if  they  laid  out  fo 
much  on  the  Petticoat.  To  this  I  added,  the  great  Temptation  it  might  give 
to  Virgins,  of  adting  in  Security  like  married  women,  and  by  that  means 
give  a  check  to  Matrimony,  an  Inftitution  always  encouraged  by  wife  So- 
cieties. 

At  the  fame  time,  in  anfwer  to  the  feveral  Petitions  produced  on  that  fide, 
I  fliewed  one  fubfcribed  by  the  Women  of  feveral  perfons  of  Quality,  humbly 
fetting  forth.  That  fince  the  introduftion  of  this  mode,  their  refpeftive  La- 
dies had  (inftead  of  beftowing  on  them  their  Caft-gowns)  cut  them  into 
fhreds,  and  mixed  them  with  the  cordage  and  buckram,  to  compleat  the  ftif- 
fening  of  their  Under-petticoats.  For  which,  and  fundry  other  reafons,  I 
pronounced  the  Petticoat  a  Forfeiture:  But  to  fhew  that  I  did  not  make  that 
judgment  for  the  fake  of  filthy  lucre,  I  ordered  it  to  be  folded  up,  and  fent  it 
as  a  prefent  to  a  Widow-gentlewoman,  who  has  Five  Daughters,  defiring  fhe 
would  make  each  of  them  a  Petticoat  out  of  it,  and  fend  me  back  the  remain- 
der, which  I  defign  to  cut  into  Stomachers,  Caps,  Facings  of  my  waiftcoat- 
fleeves,  and  other  garnitures  fuiiable  to  my  Age  and  Quality. 

I  would 
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I  would  not  be  underftood,  (that  while  I  difcard  this  monftrous  invention) 
I  am  an  enemy  to  the  proper  ornaments  of  the  Fair  Sex.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  the  hand  of  Nature  has  poured  on  them  fuch  a  profufion  of  Charms 
and  Graces,  and  fent  them  into  the  world  more  amiable  and  iiniflied  than  the 
reft  of  her  works  ;  fo  I  would  have  them  beftow  upon  themfelves  all  the  ad- 
ditional Beauties  that  Art  can  fupply  them  with,  provided  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with,  difguife,  or  pervert,  thofe  of  Nature. 

I  confider  Woman  as  a  beautiful  Romantick  Animal,  that  may  be  adorned 
with  Furs  and  Feathers,  Pearls  and  Diamonds,  Ores  and  Silks.  The  Lynx 
fhall  caft  its  skin  at  her  feet  to  make  her  a  Tippet  ;  the  Peacock,  Parrat,  and 
Swan,  (hall  pay  contributions  to  her  MufF;  the  Sea  fliall  be  fearchedfor  Shells, 
and  the  Rocks  for  Gems ;  and  every  part  of  Nature  furnifli  out  its  fhare  to- 
ward the  embellifliment  of  a  Creature  that  is  the  moft  confummate  work  of 
it.  All  this  I  Ihall  indulge  them  in  ;  but  as  for  the  Petticoat  I  have  bcenf  peak- 
ing of,  I  neither  canj  nor  will  allow  it. 
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.    Durate,  et  vofmet  rebus  fervate  fecundis.  Virg, 

Sheer- Lane ^  January  6. 

WHEN  I  look  into  the   frame  and  conftitution  of  my  own  Mind, 
there    is  no  part  of  it  which  I   obferve  with  greater  fatisfadtion 
than  that  Tenderncfs  and  Concern  which  it  bears  for  the  Good  and 
Happinefs  of  Mankind.     My  own  circumftances  are  indeed  fo  narrow  and 
fcanty,  that  I  fliould  tafte  but  very  little  pleafure,  could  I  receive  it  only  from 
thofe  enjoyments  which  are  in   my  own   pofTeflion  -,  but  by  this  great  tin- 
cture of  Humanity,  which   I   find  in  all  my  thoughts  and  refledlions,  I  am 
happiet'than  any  fmgle  perfon  can  be,  with  all  the  Wealth,  Strength,  Beauty, 
and  Succefs,  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  Mortal,  if  he  only  reliflies  fuch  a 
proportion  of  thefe  bleflings  as  is  verted  in  himfelf,  and  is  his  own  private 
property.     By  this  means,  every  man  that  docs  Himfelf  any  real  fervice,  does 
Me  a  kindnefs.     I  come  in  for  mv  fhare  in  all  the  good  that  happens  to  a 
man  of  Merit  and  Virtue,  and  partake  of  many  gifts  of  Fortune  and  Power 
that  I  was  never  born  to.     There  is  nothing  in  particular  in  which  I  fo  much 
rejoice,  as  the  deliverance  of  good  and  generous  Spirits  out  of  dangers,  dif- 

ficultieSj 
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ficulties,  and  diftrefles.  And  becaufc  the  world  does  not  fupply  Inftances  of 
this  kind  to  furnifli  out  fufficient  entertainments  for  fuch  an  Humanity  and 
Benevolence  of  temper,  I  haye  ever  delighted  in  reading  the  Hiftory  of  Ages 
paft,  which  draws  together  into  a  narrow  compafs  the  great  Occurrences  and 
Events  that  are  but  thinly  fown  in  thofe  trails  of  time  which  lie  within  our 
own  knowledge  and  obfervation.  When  I  fee  the  life  of  a  great  Man,  who 
has  deferved  well  of  his  country^  after  having  ftruggled  through  all  the  op- 
pofitions  of  Prejudice  and  Envy,  breaking  out  with  Luftre,  and  fhining  forth 
in  all  the  fplendor  of  Succefs,  I  clofe  my  book,  and  am  an  happy  man  for  a 
whole  evening. 

But  fince  in  Hiftory  events  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  often  happen  alike 
to  the  worthlcfs  and  the  deferving,  infomuch  that  we  frequently  fee  a  virtu- 
ous man  dying  in  the  midft  of  difappointments  and  calamities,  and  the  vici- 
ous end  their  days  in  profperity  and  peace;  I  love  to  amufe  my  felfwith 
the  accounts  I  meet  with  in  fabulous  Hiftories  and  Fiftions :  For  in  this 
kind  of  writings  we  have  always  the  pleafure  of  feeing  Vice  puniftied,  and 
Virtue  rewarded.  Indeed,  were  we  able  to  view  a  Man  in  the  whole  circle 
of  his  Exiftence,  we  fhould  have  the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing  it  clofe  with  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery,  according  to  his  proper  merit :  But  though  our  view  of  him 
is  interrupted  by  Death  before  the  finifliing  of  his  Adventures,  ( if  I  may  fo 
fpeak)  we  may  be  fure  that  the  Conclufion  and  Cataftrophe  is  altogether 
fuitable  to  his  Behaviour.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  Being  of  a  Man,  con- 
fidered  as  an  Heroe,  or  a  Knight-errant,  is  comprehended  within  the  limits 
of  a  Poem  or  Romance,  and  therefore  always  ends  to  our  fatlsfadlion ;  fo  that 
Inventions  of  this  kind  are  like  food  and  exercife  to  a  good-natured  Difpofiti- 
'on,  which  they  pleafe  and  gratifie  at  the  fame  time  that  they  nourifh  and 
ftrengthen.  The  greater  the  Afflidion  is  in  which  we  fee  our  Favourites  in 
thefe  relations  engaged,  the  greater  is  the  Pleafure  we  take  in  feeing  them 
relieved. 

Among  the  many  feigned  Hiftories  which  I  have  met  with  in  my  reading, 
there  is  none  in  which  the  Heroe's  perplexity  is  greater,  and  the  winding  out 
of  it  more  difficult,  than  that  in  a  French  Author  whofe  name  I  have  forgot. 
It  fo  happens,  that  the  Heroe's  Miftrefs  was  the  Sifter  of  his  moft  intimate 
Friend,  who  for  certain  reafons  was  given  out  to  be  dead,  while  he  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  his  Country  in  queft  of  Adventures.  The  Heroe  having 
heard  of  his  Friend's  death,  immediately  repaired  to  his  Miftrefs,  to  con- 
dole with  her,  and  comfort  her.  Upon  his  arrival  in  her  garden,  he  difco- 
vered  at  a  diftance  a  Man  clafped  in  her  arms,  and  embraced  with  the  moft 
endearing  tendernefs.  What  ftiould  he  do  ?  It  did  not  conlift  with  the  gen- 
tlenefs  of  a  Knight-errant  either  to  kill  his  Miftrefs,  or  the  Man  whom  fhe 

was 
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was  pleafed  to  favour.  At  the  fame  time,  it  would  have  fpoiled  a  Romance, 
fhould  he  have  laid  violent  hands  on  himfclf.  In  fliort,  he  immediately 
entered  upon  his  Adventures  ;  and  after  a  long  feries  of  exploits,  found  out 
by  degrees,  that  the  Perfon  he  faw  in  his  Miftrefs's  arms  was  her  own  Bro- 
ther, taking  leave  of  her  before  he  left  his  Country,  and  the  Embrace  flie 
gave  him  nothing  elfe  but  the  affedtionate  Farewel  of  a  Sifter  :  So  that  he 
had  at  once  the  two  greateft  fatisfadlions  that  could  enter  into  the  heart  of 
man,  in  finding  his  Friend  alive,  whom  he  thought  dead  ,  and  his  Miftrefs 
faithful,  whom  he  had  believed  inconftant. 

There  are  indeed  fome  Difafters  fo  very  fatal,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any 
Accidents  to  reftific  them.  Of  this  kind  was  that  of  poor  Lucretia  ;  and  yet 
we  fee  Ovid  has  found  an  expedient  even  in  a  cafe  like  hers.  He  defcribes  a 
beautiful  and  royal  Virgin  walking  on  the  fea-fhore,  where  ftie  was  difcovered 
hy  Neptune,  and  violated  after  a  long  and  unfuccefsful  importunity.  To  mitigate 
her  forrow,  he  offers  her  whatever  (he  would  wiflu  for.  Never  certainly  was 
the  wit  of  Woman  more  puzzled  in  finding  out  a  ftratagem  to  retrieve  her 
Honour.  Had  fhe  defired  to  be  turned  into  a  Stock  or  Stone,  a  Beaft,  Fifti 
or  Fowl,  flie  would  have  been  a  lofer  by  it :  Or  had  {he  defired  to  have 
been  made  a  Sea-nymph,  or  a  Goddefs,  her  Immortality  would  but  have  per- 
petuated her  Difgracc.  Give  me  therefore,  faid  flie,  fuch  a  fliape  as  may 
make  me  incapable  of  fuffering  again  the  like  calamity,  or  of  being  reproach- 
ed for  what  I  have  already  fuffered.  To  be  ftiort,  flie  was  turned  into  a 
Man,  and  by  that  only  means  avoided  the  danger  and  imputation  flie  fo  much 
dreaded. 

I  was  once  my  felf  in  agonies  of  grief  that  are  unutterable,  and  in  fo  great 
a  diftradion  of  mind,  that  I  thought  my  felf  even  out  of  the  poffibility  of 
receiving  comfort.  The  occafion  was  as  follows  :  When  I  was  a  Youth  in 
a  part  of  the  Army  which  was  then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  in  love  with 
an  agreeable  young  woman,  of  a  good  family  in  thofe  parts,  and  had  the 
fatisfaftion  of  feeing  my  addrefles  kindly  received,  which  occasioned  the  per- 
plexity I  am  going  to  relate. 

We  were  in  a  calm  Evening  diverting  our  felves  upon  the  top  of  the  Cliff 
with  the  profpedt  of  the  Sea,  and  trifling  away  the  time  in  fuch  little  Fond- 
neffes  as  are  moft  riduculous  to  people  in  bufinefs,  and  moft  agreeable  to 
thofe  in  love. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  our  innocent  endearments,  flie  fnatched  a  Paper  of 
Verfes  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I  was  following  her, 
when  on  a  fuddcn  the  ground,  though  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the 
verge  of  the  precipice,  funk  under  her,  and  threw  her  down  from  fo  prodi- 
gious an  height  upon  fuch  a  range  of  Rocks,  as  would  have  daflied  her  into 
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ten  thoufand  pieces,  had  her  body  been  made  of  Adamant.  'Tis  much  ealier 
for  my  Reader  to  imagine  my  flare  of  mind  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  than  for 
me  to  exprefs  it.  I  faid  to  my  felf,  It  is  not  in  the  Power  of  Heaven  to  re- 
lieve me  !  when  I  Awaked,  equally  tranfported  and  aftoniflied,  to  fee  my  felf 
drawn  out  of  an  Afflidtion  which  the  very  moment  before  appeared  to  me  al- 
together inextricable. 

The  Impreflions  of  Grief  and  Horror  were  fo  lively  on  this  occafion,  that 
while  they  lafted,  they  made  me  more  miferable  than  I  was  at  the  real  Death 
of  this  beloved  Perfon,  (which  happened  a  few  months  after,  at  a  time  when 
the  match  between  us  was  concluded  )  inafmuch  as  the  Imaginary  Death  was 
untimely,  and  I  my  felf  in  a  fort  an  Acceffary  ;  whereas  her  Deceafe  had  at 
leaft  thcfe  alleviations,  of  being  Natural  and  Inevitable. 

The  Memory  of  the  Dream  I  have  related  flill  dwells  fo  ftrongly  upon  me, 
that  I  can  never  read  the  defcription  of  Do'ver-Cliff  in.  Shake/pear" ^  Tragedy 
of  King  Lear,  without  a  frefti  fenfe  of  my  efcape.  The  profpedt  from  that 
place  is  drawn  with  fuch  proper  Incidents,  that  whoever  can  read  it  with- 
out growing  giddy,  muft  have  a  good  head,  or  a  very  bad  one. 

Come  on.  Sir,  here's  the  place  ;  Jland  Jlill !  how  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis  to  caji  ones  Eyes  fo  low  ? 

the  Crows  and  Choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 

Show  fcarce  as  grofs  as.  Beetles.     Half-way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  Samphire.     Dreadful  trade  I 

Methinks  he  ferns  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

The  Fijhermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 

Appear  like  Mice,  and  yond'  tall  anchoring  Bark 

Diminijh'd  to  her  Boat  j  her  Beat  a  Buoy 

Almoft  too  fmall for  fght.     The  murmuring  Surge 

{That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  Pebble  beats) 

Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.     I'll  look  no  more, 

Leji  my  Brain  turn. 


Tburfday^ 
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In  tenui  labor. Virg. 

Sheer-Lane,   'JaJiuary  ii. 

I  Have  lately  applied  my  felf  with  much  fatisfadlion  to  the  curious  Dif- 
coveries  that  have  been  made  by  the  help  of  Microfcopes,  as  they  arc 
related  by  Authors  of  our  own  and  other  Nations.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  pleafure  in  prying  into  this  World  of  Wonders,  which  Nature  has 
laid  out  of  fight,  and  feems  induftrious  to  conceal  from  us.  Philofophy  had 
ranged  over  all  the  Vifible  creation,  and  began  to  want  objcdis  for  her  en- 
quiries, when  the  prcfcnt  age,  by  the  invention  of  Glaffes,  opened  a  new 
and  inexhauftiible  Magazine  of  Rarities,  more  wonderful  and  amazing  than 
any  of  thofe  which  aftonidied  our  Forefathers.  I  was  yellerday  amufing  my 
felf  with  Speculations  of  this  kind,  and  refleding  upon  Myriads  of  Animals 
that  fwim  in  thofe  little  Seas  of  Juices  that  arc  contained  in  the  feveral  Vef- 
fels  of  an  human  Body.  While  my  Mind  was  thus  filled  with  that  fccret 
wonder  and  delight,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  my  felf  as  in  an  A(ft  of  Devo- 
tion,and  am  very  well  pleafed  with  the  thought  of  thegreat  HcathenAnatomift, 
who  calls  his  defcription  of  the  parts  of  an  human  Body,  ^«  Hymn  to  the  Su- 
frcme  Being.  The  reading  of  the  day  produced  in  my  Imagination  an  agree- 
able Morning's  Dream,  if  I  may  call  it  fuch  ;  for  I  am  fl ill  in  doubt,  whe- 
ther it  p^flled  in  my  fleeping  or  waking  thoughts.  However  it  was,  I  fan- 
cied that  my  good  Genius  ftood  at  my  bed's-head,  and  entertained  me  with 
the  following  Difcourfe ;  for  upon  my  rifing,  it  dwelt  fo  llrongly  upon  me, 
that  I  writ  down  the  fubflance  of  it,  if  not  the  very  words. 

If  (faid  he)  you  can  be  fo  tranfported  with  thofe  Produdions  of  Nature 
which  are  difcovered  to  You  by  thofe  Artificial  eyes  that  are  the  works  of 
human  Invention,  how  great  will  your  furprize  be,  when  you  rtiall  have  it 
in  your  power  to  model  your  Own  eye  as  you  pleafe,  anil  adapt  it  to  the 
bulk  of  objeds,  which,  with  all  thefe  helps,  are  by  infinite  degrees  too  mi- 
nute for  your  perception.  We  who  are  unbodied  Spirits,  can  fliarpen  our 
fight  to  what  degree  we  think  fit,  and  make  tlie  leaft  work  of  the  Crea- 
tion diftina  and  vifible.  This  gives  us  fuch  Idea's  as  cannot  poffibly  enter 
into  your  prefent  Conceptions.     There  is  not  the  leafl  Particle  of  Matter 
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which  may  not  furnifli  one  of  us  fufficient  Employment  for  a  whole  Eter- 
nity.    We  can  ftill  divide  ir,  and  ftillopen  it,  and  ftill  difcover  new  Won- 
ders of  Providence,  as  we  look  into  the  different  Texture  of  its  parts,  and 
meet  with  beds  of  Vegetables,  Mineral  and  Metallick  Mixtures,  and  feveral 
kinds  of  Animals  that  lie  hid,  and  as  it  were  loft  in  fuch  an  endlefs  Fund  of 
Matter.     I  find  you  are  furprifed  at  this  difcourfe  ;  but  as  your  Reafon  tells 
you  there  are   infinite  parts  in  the  fmallcft  portion  of  matter,  it  will  like- 
wife  convince  you,  that  there  is  as  great  a  variety  of  fecrets,  and  as  much 
room  for  difcoveries,  in  a  particle  no  bigger  than  th,e  point  of  a  pin,  as  in 
the  globe  of  the  whole  earth.     Your  Microfcopes  bring  to  fight  fhoals  of 
living  Creatures  in  a  fpoonful  of  Vinegar ;  but  we,  who  can  diftinguifh  them 
in  their  different  magnitudes,  fee  among  them  feveral  huge  Leviathans^  that 
terrify  the  little  Fry  of  Animals  about  them,  and  take  their  paflime  as  in 
an  Ocean,  or  the  great  Deep.     I  could  not  but  fmile  at  this  part  of  his  rela- 
tion, and  told  him,  I  doubted  not  but  he  could  give  me  the  hiflory  of  feve- 
ral invifible   Giants,  accompanied  with  their  refpedlive  Dwarfs,  in  cafe  that 
any  of  thefe  little  Beings  are  of  an  human  {hape.     You  may  affure  your  felf 
( faid  he)  that  we  fee  in  thefe  little  Animals  different  Natures,  Inflindts  and 
Modes  of  life,  which  correfpond  to  what  you  obferve  in  Creatures  of  bigger 
dimenfions.     We  defcry  millions  of  Species  fubfifled  on  a  green  Leaf,  which 
your  GlafTes  reprefent  only  in  crowds  and  fwarms.     What  appears  to  your 
eye  but  as  an  Hair  or  Down  rifing  on  the  furface  of  it,  we  find  to  be  Woods 
and  Forrefls,  inhabited  by  Beafls  of  Prey,  that  are  as  dreadful  in  thofe  their 
haunts,  as  Lions  and  Tigers  in  the  dcferts  of  Libya.  I  was  much  delighted 
with  his  difcourfe,  and  could  not  forbear  telling  him,  that  I  fhould  be  won- 
derfully pleafed  to  fee  a  natural  Hiflory  of  Imperceptibles,  containing  a  true 
account  of  fuch  Vegetables  and  Animals  as  grow  and  live  out  of  fight.  Such 
Difquifitions  (anfweredhe)  arc  very  fuitable  to  reafonable  Creatures  ;  and 
you  may  be  fure,  there  are  many  curious  Spirits  amongfl  us  who  employ 
themfelves  in  fuch  amufements.     For  as  our  hands,  and  all  our  fcnfes,  may 
be  formed  to  what  degree  of  ftrength  and  delicacy  we  pleafe,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  our  fight,  we  can  make  what  experiments  we  are  inclined  to,  how 
fmall  foever  the  matter  be  in  which  we  make  them.     I  have  been  prefent  at 
the  diflfedlion  of  a  Mite,  and  have  feen  the  Skeleton  of  a  Flea.     I  have  been 
fliown  a  Forrefl  of  numberlefs  trees,  which  has  been  picked  out  of  an  Acorn. 
Your  Microfcope  can  fhow  you    in  it  a  compleat  Oak  in  miniature  j  and 
could  you  fuit  all  your  Organs  as  we  do,  you  might  pluck  an  Acorn  from 
this  little  Oak,  which  contains  another  tree ;  and  fo  proceed  from  tree  to 
tree,  as  long  as  you  would  think  fit  to  continue  your   difquifitions.     It  is  al- 
snoft  impoflible  (added  he)  to  talk  of  things  fo  remote  from  common  life 
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and  the  ordinary  notions  which  Manicind  receive  from  blunt  and  grofs  or- 
gans of  Scnfe,  without  appearing  extravagant  and  ridiculous.     You  have  of- 
ten feen  a  Dog  opened,  toobferve  the  Circulation  of  the  blood,  or  make  any 
other  ufeful  enquiry  ;  and  yet  would  be  tempted  to    laugh  if  I  fliould  tell 
you,  thaca  circle  of  much  greater  Philofophers  than  any  of  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty, were  prefent  at  the  cutting  up  of  one  of  thofe  little  Animals  which  we  find 
in  the  Blue  of  a  plumb  :  that  it  was  tied  down  alive  before  them;  and  that 
they  obferved  the  palpitations   of  the  Heart,  the  courfe  of  the  Blood,  the 
working  of  the  Mufcles,  and  the  convulfions  in  the  feveral  Limbs,  with  great 
accuracy  and  improvement.     I  muft  confefs,  faid  I,  for  my  own  part,  I  go 
along  with  you  in  all  your  difcoveries  with  great  pleafure ;  but  it  is  certain 
they  are  too  fine  for  the  grofs  of  mankind,  who  are  more  ftruck  with  the 
defcription  of  every  thing  that  is  great  and  bulky.     Accordingly  we  find  the 
beft  judge  of  human  Nature  fetting  forth  his  wifdom,  not  in  the  formation 
of  thefe  Minute  Animals,  (though  indeed  no  lefs  wonderful  than  the  other) 
but  in  that  of  the  Levi  at  ban  and  Behemoth,  the   Horfe  and  the  Crocodile. 
Your  obfervation  (faid  he)  is  very  juft;  and  I  muft  acknowledge  for  my 
own  part,  that  although  it  is  with  much  delight  that  I  fee  the  traces  of  Pro- 
vidence in  thefe  inflances,  I  ftill  take  greater  pleafure  in  confidering  the  works 
of  the  Creation  in   their   Immenfity,  than   in  their    Minutenefs.     For  this 
reafon,  I  rejoice  when  I  ftrengthen  my  fight  fo  as  to  make  it  pierce  into  the 
moft  remote  fpaces,  and  take  a  view  of  thofe  heavenly  bodies  which  lie  out 
of  the  reach  of  human  eyes  though  afiifted  by  Telefcopes.     What  you  look 
upon  as  one  confufed  White  in  the  Milky-way,  appears  to  me  a  long  tradl 
of  Heavens,   diftinguiflied   by  Stars  that  are  ranged  in   proper  figures  and 
conftellations.  While  you  are  admiring  the  Sky  in  a  ftarry  night,  I  am  enter- 
tained with  a  variety  of  Worlds  and  Suns  placed  one  above  another,  and 
rifing  up  to  fuch  an  immenfe  diftance,  that  no  created  eye  can  fee  an  end 
of  them. 

The  latter  part  of  his  difcourfe  flung  me  into  fuch  an  aftoniflmient,  that 
he  had  been  filent  for  fome  time  before  I  took  notice  of  it ;  when  on  a 
fudden  I  flatted  up  and  drew  my  curtain,  to  look  if  any  one  was  near  mc, 
but  faw  no-body,  and  cannot  tell  to  this  moment,  whether  it  was  my  good 
Genius  or  a  Dream  that  left  me. 


0^ 
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Velut  Jihis,  ubi  pajjim 

Palanies  error  certo  de  tramite  pellit ; 

Ilk  fmiftrorfumy  hie  dextrorfum  abit.  Hor. 


Sheer-LanCy  January  13. 

INftead  of  confidering  any  particular  Paffion  or  Charadlcr  in  any  one  Set 
of  men,  my  thoughts  were  laft  night  employed  on  the  contemplation  of 
human  life  in  general ;  and  truly  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  whole  Spe- 
cies are  hurried  on  by  the  fame  defires,  and  engaged  in  the  fame  purfuits, 
according  to  the  different  ftages  and  divifions  of  Life.  Youth  is  devoted  to 
Luft,  Middle-age  to  Ambition,  Old  age  to  Avarice.  Thefe  are  the  three 
general  motives  and  principles  of  aftion  both  in  good  and  bad  men  ;  though 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  they  change  their  names,  and  refine  their  na- 
tures, according  to  the  temper  of  the  perfon  whom  they  diredl  and  animate. 
For  with  the  Good,  Luft  becomes  Virtuous  Love ;  Ambition,  true  Honour; 
and  Avarice,  the  Care  of  pofterity.  This  fcheme  of  thought  amufed  me 
very  agreeably  till  I  retired  to  reft,  and  afterwards  formed  it  felf  into  a  plea- 
fing  and  regular  Vifion,  which  I  fhall  defcribe  in  all  its  circumftances,  as  the 
objedls  prefented  themfelves,  whether  in  a  ferious  or  ridiculous  manner. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  Wood,  of  fo  prodigious  an  extent,  and  cut  into 
fuch  a  variety  of  walks  and  allies,  that  all  Mankind  were  loft  and  bewil- 
dered in  it.  After  having  wandered  up  and  down  fome  time,  I  came  into 
the  Centre  of  it,  which  opened  into  a  wide  Plain,  filled  with  multitudes  of 
both  Sexes.  I  here  difcovered  Three  great  Roads,  very  wide  and  long,  that 
led  into  three  different  parts  of  the  Foreft.  On  a  fudden,  the  whole  multi- 
tude broke  into  three  parts,  according  to  their  different  ages,  and  marched 
in  their  refpe<3:ive  bodies  into  the  Three  great  Roads  that  lay  before  them. 
As  I  had  a  mind  to  know  how  each  of  thefe  Roads  terminated,and  whither  it 
would  lead  thofc  who  pafTed  though  them,  I  joined  my  felf  with  the  aflem- 
bly  that  were  in  the  flower  and  vigour  of  their  age,  and  called  themfelves 
*The  Ba?id  of  Lovers.  I  found,  to  my  great  furprize,  that  feveral  Old  men 
befides  my  felf  had  intruded  into  this  agreeable  company  j  as  I  had  before 

obferved. 
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obferved,  there  were  fome  young  men  who  had  united  themfelves  to  the  Band 
of  Mifers,  and  were  walking  up  the  Path  of  yfr<7r/f  ^  j  though  both  "made  a 
;  very  ridiculous  figure,  and  were  as  much  laughed  at  by  thoVe  they  joined, 
as  by  thofe  they  forfook.     The  Walk  which  we  marched  up,  for  thicknefs 
of  fliades,  embroidery  of  flowers,  and  melody  of  birds,  with  the  diftant  pur- 
ling of  ftreams,  and  falls  of  water,  was  fo  wonderfully  delightful,    that   it 
charmed  our  Senfes,  and  intoxicated  our  Minds  with  pleafure.     We  had  not 
been  long  here,  before  every  Man  fingled  out  fome  Woman  to  whom  he  of- 
fered his  Addreffes,  and  profeffed  himfelf  aLover  ;  when  on  a  fuddcn  we  per- 
ceived this  delicious  Walk  to  grow  more  narrow  as  we  advanced  in  it,  till  it 
ended  in  many  intricate  thickets,  mazes  and  labyrinths,  that  were  fo  mixed 
with  rofes  and  brambles,  brakes  of  thorns,  and  beds  of  flowers,  rocky  paths 
and  pleafing  grotto's,  that  it  was  hard  to  fay,  whether  it  gave  greater  delight 
or  perplexity  to  thofe  who  travelled  in  it. 

It  was  here  that  the  Lovers  began  to  be  eager  in  their  purfuits.     Some  of 
their  Miftreffes,  who  only  feemed  to  retire  for  the  fake  of  form  and  decency^ 
led  them  into  Plantations  that  were  difpofed  into  regular  walks ;  where,  af- 
ter they  had  wheeled  about  in  fome  turns  and  windings,  they  fuffered  them- 
felves to  be  overtaken,  and  gave  their  hands  to  thofe  who  purfued  them. 
Others  withdrew  from  their  followers  into  little  Wildernefles,  where  there 
were  fo  many  paths  interwoven  with  each  other  in  fo  much  confufion  and 
irregularity,  that  feveral  of  the  Lovers   quitted  the  purfuit,  or  broke  their 
hearts  in  the  chace.     It  was  fometimes  very  odd  to  fee   a  Man  purfuing  a 
fine  Woman  that  was  following  another,  whofe  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  fourth, 
that  had  her  own  game  in  view  in  fome  other  quarter  of  the  Wildcrnefs. 
I  could  not  but  obferve  two  things  in  this  place  which   I  thought  very  par- 
ticular, That  feveral  perfons  who  flood  only  at  the  End  of  the  Avenues,  and 
caft  a  carelefs  eye  upon  the  Nymphs  during  their  whole  flight,  often  catch- 
ed  them,  when  thofe  who  prefled  them  the  mofl;  warmly  through  all  their 
turns  and  doubles,  were  wholly  unfuccefsful ;  And  that  fome  of  my  o;vn  Age 
•who  Were  at  firft  looked  upon  with  averfion  and  contempt,  by  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  Wildernefs,  and  by  dodging  their  Women  in  the  parti- 
cular corners  and  allies  of  it,  catched  them  in  their  arms,  and  took  them 
from  thofe  whom  they  really  loved  and  admired.     There  was  a  particular 
Grove,  which  was  called  T^he  Labyrinth  of  Coquettes ;  where  many  were  en- 
ticed to  the  chace,  but  few  returned  with  purchafe.     It  was  pleafant  enough 
to  fee  a  celebratedBeauty,  by  fmiling  upon  one,  carting  a  glance  upon  another, 
beckoning  to  a  third,  and  adapting  her  Charms  and  Graces  to  the  feveral 
Folies  of  thofe  that  admired  her,  drawing  into  the  Labyrinth  a  whole  pack 
of  Lovers,  that  lofl  themfelves  in  the  Maze,  and  never  could  find  their  way 

out 
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out  of  it.     However,  it  was  feme  fatisfadlion  to  me,  to  fee  many  of  the 
Fair  ones,  who  had  thus  deluded  their  Followers,  and  left  them  among  the 
Intricacies  of    the  Labyrinth,  obliged  when  they  came  out  of  it,  to  fur- 
render  to  the  firfl  Partner  that  offered  himfelf.     I  now  had  crofTed  over  all 
the  difficult  and  perplexed  Paffages  that  feemed  to  bound  our  walk,  when 
on  the  other  fide  of  them,  I  faw  the  fame  great  Road  running  on  a  little 
way,  till  it  was  terminated  by  two  beautiful  Temples.     I  flood  here  for  fome 
time,  and  faw  moil  of  the  Multitude  who  had  been  difperfed  amongfl  the 
Thickets,  coming  out  two  by  two,  and  marching  up  in  pairs  towards  the 
Temples  that  flood  before  us.     The  Strudlure  on  the  right  hand  was  (as  I 
afterwards  found )  confecrated  to  Virtuous   Love,  and  could  not  be  entered 
but  by  fuch  as  received  a  Ring,  or  fome  other  token,  from  a  Perfon  who  was 
placed  as  a  guard  at  the  gate  of  it.     He  wore  a  Garland  of  Rofes  and  Mir- 
tles  on  his  head,  and  on  his  fhoulders  a  Robe  like  an  Imperial  Mantle,  white 
and  unfpotted  all  over,  excepting  only,  that  where  it  was  clafped  at  his  breafl, 
there  were  two  golden  Turtle  Doves  that  buttoned  it  by  their  bills,  which  were 
wrought  in  rubies.     He  was  called  by  the  name  of  Hymen,  and  was  feated 
near  the  Temple,  in  a  delicious  Bower,  made  up  of  feveral  trees,  that  were 
embraced  by  Woodbines,  Jeffamines,    and  Amaranths,  which  were  as  fo  ma- 
ny emblems  of  Marriage,  and  ornaments  to  the  trunks  that  fupported  them. 
As  I  was  fingle  and   unaccompanied,  I  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Tem- 
ple, and  for  that  reafon  am  a  ftranger  to  all  the  Myfteries  that  were  per- 
formed in  it.    I  had  however  the  curiofity  to  obferve  how  the  feveral  couples 
that  entered  were  difpofed  of;  which  was  after  the  following  manner.  There 
were  two  great  gates  on  the  backfide  of  the  edifice,  at  which  the  whole 
crowd  was  let  out.  At  one  of  thefe  gates  were  two  Women,  extremely  beau- 
tiful, though  in  a  different  kind,  the  one  having  a  very  careful  and  compofed 
.air,  and  the  other  a  fort  of  fmile  and  ineffable  fweetnefs  in  her  countenance. 
The  name  of  the  firfl  was  Difcrefion,  and  of  the  other  Complacency.     All 
who  came  out  of  this  gate,  and  put  themfelves  under  the  dircdlion  of  thefe 
two  Sifters,  were  immediately  conducted  by  them  into  Gardens,  Groves,  and 
Meadows,  which  abounded  in  delights,  and   were  furniflied  with  every  thing 
that  could  make  them  the  proper  leats  of  happinefs.     The  fecond  gate  of 
this  Temple  let  out  all  the  couples  that  v/ere  unhappily  married,  who  came 
out  linked  together  by  Chains,  which  each  of  them  flrove  to  break,  but 
could  not.     Several  of  thefe  were  fuch  as  had  never  been  acquainted  with 
each  other  before  they  met  in  the  great  Walk,  or  had  been  too  well  acquain- 
ted in  the  Thicket.     The  entrance  of  this  gate  was  poffeffed  by  three  Siflers, 
who  joined  themfelves  with  thefe   wretches,  and  occafioned  mofl  of  their 
jtniferies.    The  youngefl  of  the  Siflers  was  known  by  the  name  of  Levity, 

who 
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who  with  the  innocence  of  a  Virgin,  had  the  drefs  and  behaviour  of  a  Har- 
lot. The  name  of  the  fecond  was  Contentiofi,  who  bore  on  her  right  arm  a 
Muff  made  of  the  skin  of  a  Porcupine;  and  on  her  left  carried  a  httle  Lap- 
dog,  that  barked  and  fnapped  at  every  one  that  paffed  by  her. 

The  eldeft   of  the  Sifters,  who  feemed  to  have  an  haughty  and  imperious 
Air,  was  always  accompanied  with  a  Tawny  C«/)/V,  w^ho  generally  marched 
before  her  with  a  little  Mace  on  his  flioulder,  the  end  of  which  was  faflii- 
oned  into  the  horns  of  a  Stag.     Her  Garments  were  yellow,  and  her  Com- 
plexion pale.     Her  Eyes  were  piercing,  but  had  odd  cafts  in  them,  and  that 
particular  diftemper,  which  makes  perfons  who  are  troubled   with  it     fee 
objeds  double.     Upon  enquiry,  I  was  informed  that  her  name  was  ycrt/oi'/f(r. 
Having  finiflied  my  obfervations  upon  this  Temple,  and  its  Votaries    I  re- 
paired to  that  which  ftood  on   the  left  hand,  and  was  called  The  Temple  of 
Lujl.     The  front  of  it  was  raifed  on  Corinthian  pillars,  with  all  the  meretri- 
cious ornaments  that  accompany  that  Order;  whereas  that  of  the  other  wg 
compofed  of  the  chafte  and  matron-like  Ionic.     The  fides  of  it  were  adorned 
with  fcvcral  grotcfque  figures  of  Goats,  Sparrows,  Heathen   Gods,  Satvrs 
and  Monfters  made  up  of  half  Man  half  Beaft.     The  gates  were  unguarded* 
and    open    to    all    that   had   a   mind    to    enter.     Upon    my    goinjr   in    I 
found  the  windows  were  blinded,  and  let  in  only  a  kind  of  twilight    that 
ferved  to  difcover  a  prodigious  number  of  dark  corners  and  apartments    into 
which  the  whole  Temple  was  divided.     I  was  ftunncd  with  a  mixed  noife  of 
clamour  and  jollity  :  On  one  fide  of  me,  I  heard  finging  and  dancing :  on 
the  other,  brawls  and   clafhing  of  fwords.     In  fhort,  I  was   Co  little   plea- 
fed  with  the  place,  that  I  was  going  out  of  it ;  but  found  I  could  not  re- 
turn by  the  gate  where  I  entered,  which  was  barred  againft  all  that  were  come 
in,  with  Bolts  of  Iron,  and  Locks  of  Adamant.    There  was  no  going  back 
from  this  Temple  through  the  Paths  of  Pleafure  which  led  to  it :  All  who 
paffed  through  the  ceremonies  of  the  place,  went  out  at  an  Iron  Wicket 
whicli  |vas  kept  by  a  dreadful  Giant  call'd  Remorfe,  that  held  a  fcourge  of 
Scorpiotis  in  his  hand,  and  drove  them  into  the  only  outlet  from  that  Tem- 
ple.    This  was  a  paflage,  fo  rugged,  fo  uneven,  and  choaked  with  fo  many 
Thorns  and  Briars,  that  it  was  a  melancholy  fpedacle   to  behold  the  pains 
and  difficulties  which  both  f  exes  fuffered  who  walked  through  it.  The  Men 
though  in  the  prime  of  their  youth,  appeared  weak  and  infeebled  with  old 
age :  The  Women   wrung  their  hands,  and  tore  their  hair  ;  and  feverai  loft 
their  Limbs  before  they  could  extricate  themfelves   out^  of  the  perplexities 
of  the  Path  in  which  they  were  engaged.     The   remaining  part  of  this  Vi- 
fion,  and  the  adventures  I  met  with  in  the  two  great  roads  o£  Ambition  and 
Avarice,  muft  be  the  fubjeft  of  another  paper. 

^°^'  ^^  Jli  ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

/  have  this  Morning  received  the  following  Lettter  from  the  famom 

Mr.  Thomas  Dogget. 
SIR, 

C\^  Monday  fiext  uillbe  aBedfor  my  benefit,  the  Comedy  ofhovt  for  Lover 
^-^  If  you  will  do  me  the  hofiour  to  appear  there,  I  imll  publijh  on  the  Bills 
That  it  is  to  be  performed  at  the  requejl  of  Ifaac  Bickerftaffe,  Efq-^.  and  quefiim 
not  but  it  will  bring  me  as  great  an  Audience^  as  ever  was  at  the  Houfefince  the 
Morocco  Ambaffador  was  there.     I  am, 

(With  the  greateft  Refped) 

Your  mod  Obedient,  and  moft  Humble  Servant, 

Thomas  Dogget^ 

Being  naturally  an  encourager  of  Wit,  as  well  as  bound  to  it  in  the  quality 
of  Cenfor,  I  returned  the  foUowifig  anfwer. 

Mr.  Dogget, 
T  AM  very  well  pie afed  with  the  choice  you  have  made  of  fo  excellent  a  Play,. 

and  have  always  looked  upon  you  as  the  beft  of  Comedians ;  IJhall  therefore  come 
in  between  the  firfl  andfecond  A£l,  and  remain  in  the  right-hand  Box  over  the 
Pit  fill  the  end  of  the  fourth,  provided  you  take  care  that  every  thing  be  rightly- 
prepared  for  my  reception^ 


N°  i2i.-  Tuefdaji  JantMry  17.     1705?. 


Similis  tibi, .  Cynthia,  vel  tibi  cujus 


Turbavit  nitidos  extinSius  pajfer  ocellos.  Juv. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  January  16. 

I  Was  recolled;ing  the   remainder .  of  my  Vifion,  when  my  Maid  came  to 
me,  and  told  me,  there  was  a  Gentlewoman  below  who  feemed  to  be  ia 
great  trouble,  and  prefled  very  much  to  fee   me.     When  it  lay  in  my 
power  to  remove  the  diftrefs  of  an  unhappy  perfon,  I  thought  I  ihould  very 

ill 
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ill  employ  my  time  In  attending  matters  of  Speculation,  and  therefore  defired 
the  Lady  would  walk.  in.  When  flie  entered,  I  faw  her  eyes  full  of  tears:  How- 
ever, her  grief  was  not  fo  great  as  to  make  her  omit  rules;  for  (he  was  very 
long  and  exa<ft  in  her  Civilities,  which  gave  me  time  to  view  and  confider 
her.  Her  Clothes  were  very  rich,  but  tarnifhed;  and  her  words  very  fine,  but  ill 
applied.  Thefe  diftindlions  made  me  without  hefitation  (though  I  had  ne- 
ver feen  her  before)  ask  her.  If  her  Lady  had  any  ^commands  for  me  ?  She 
then  began  to  weep  afrefh,  and  with  many  broken  fighs  told  me,  That  their 

Family  was  in  very  great  Afflidlion 1  befeeched  her  to  compofe  her  felf. 

for  that  I  might  polTibly  be  capable  of  aflifting  them She  thencaft  her 

eye  upon  my  little  Dog,  and  was  again  tranfported  with  too  much  pafTion  to 
proceed  ;  but  with  much  ado,  flie  at  laft  gave  me  to  underftand,  that  Cupid^ 
her  Lady's  Lap-dog,  was  dangeroufly  ill,  and  in  fo  bad  a  condition,  that   her 
Lady  neither  faw  company,  nor  went   abroad,  for  which  reafon  flie   did  not 
come  herfelf  to  confult  me  ;  that  as  I  had  mentioned  with  great  afFediion  my 
own  Dog,  (here  flie  curtfied,  and  looking  firfl:  at  the  Cur,and  then  on  me,  faid. 
Indeed  I  had  reafon,  for  he  was  very  pretty)  her  Lady  fcnt  to  me  rather  than 
to  any  other  Dodor,  and  hoped  I  would  not  laugh  at  her  forrow,  but  fend 
her  my  advice.     I  mufl  confefs  I  had  fome  indignation  to  find  my  felf  treated 
like  fomething  below  a  Farrier  ;  yet  well  knowing,  that  the  beft  as  well  as 
mofl  tender  way  of  dealing  with  a  woman,  is   to  fall   in   with  her  humours, 
and  by  that  means  to  let  her  fee  the  abfurdity  of  them  ;  I  proceeded  accord- 
ingly :  Pray,  Madam,  faid  I,  can  you  give  me  any  methodical  account  of  this 
Illnefs,  and  how  CtiJ>id  was  firfl:  taken  ?   Sir,  (faid  Ihe)  we  have  a  little  ignorant 
Country-Girl,  who  is  kept  to  tend  him:   flie  was  recommended  to  our  family 
by  one,  that  my  Lady  never  faw  but  once,  at  a  vifit;  and  you  know,  perfons 
of  Quality  are  always  inclined  to  ftrangers  ;  for  I  could  have  helped  her  to  a 
Coufin  of  my  own,    but  — -  Good  Madam,  (faid  I)  you  negledt  the  account 
of  the  fick  body,  while  you  are  complaining  of  this  Girl.   No,  no,    Sir  (faid 
flic)  begging  your  pardon  :  but  it  is  the  general  fault  of  Phyficians,  they  are 
fo  in  haftc,  that  they  never  hear  out   the  cafe.    I  fay,  this  filly  Girl,  after 
wafliing  Cupid,  let  him  ftand  Jialf  an  hour  in  the  ^vindow  without  his  Collar, 
where  he  catched  cold,  and  in  an  hour  after  began  to  bark  very  hoarfe.  He 
had  however  a  pretty  good  night,  and  we  hoped  the  danger  was  over ;  but  for 
thefe  two  nights  laft  part,  neither  he  nor  my  Lady  have  flept  a  wink    Has 
he  (faid  I)  taken   any  thing  ?     No    (faid  flie,)  but  my  Lady   fays,    he  fliall 
take  any  thing  that  you  prefcribe,  provided  you  do  not  make  ufe  of  Jefuits 
Powder,    or  the  Cold  Bath.     Poor  Cupid  (continued  flie)  has  always  been 
Pthifical,  and  as  he  lies  under  fomething  like  a  Chin-cough,  we  are  afraid  it 
will  end  in  a  Confumption.     I  then  asked  her,  if  flie  had  brought  any  of  his 

I  i  2  Water 
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Water  to  fhow  me.  Upon  this,  flie  ftared  me  in  the  face,  and  faid,  lam 
afraid,  Mr.  Bickerjiaffe,  you  are  not  ferious ;  but  if  you  have  any  Receipt 
that  is  proper  on  this  occafiOQ,  pray  let  us  have  it;  for  my  Miftrefs  is  not  to 
be  comforted.  Upon  this,  I  paufed  a  little  without  returning  any  anfwer;  and 
.ifter  fome  fliort  lilence,  I  proceeded  in  the  following  manner  :  I  have  confi- 
dered  the  Nature  of  the  Diftemper,  and  the  Conftitution  of  the  Patient,  and 
by  the  befl  obfervation  thajc  I  can  make  on  both,  I  think  it  fafeft  to  put  him 
into  a  courfe  ofKitchin  phyfick.  In  the  mean  time,  to  remove  his  hoarfe- 
nefs,  it  will  be  the  moft  natural  way  to  make  Cupid  his  own  Druggifl ;  for 
which  reafon  I  fhall  prefcribe  to  him,  three  mornings  fucceflively,  as  much 
powder  as  will  lie  on  a  groat,  of  that  noble  remedy  which  the  Apothecaries 
call  Album  Gracum.  Upon  hearing  this  advice,  the  young  woman  fmiled,  as 
if  (lie  knew  how  ridiculous  an  errand  fhe  had  been  employed  in;  and  indeed 
I  found  by  the  fequel  of  her  difcourfe,  that  fhe  was  an  arch  Baggage,  and 
of  a  charader  that  is  frequent  enough  in  perfons  of  her  employment,  who 
are  fo  ufed  to  conform  themfelves  in  every  thing  to  the  humours  and  paffions 
of  their  MiftrefTes,  that  they  facrifice  fuperiority  of  Senfe  to  fuperiority  of 
Condition,  and  are  infenfibly  betrayed  into  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of 
thofe  whom  they  ferve,  without  giving  themfelves  leave  to  confider,  that 
they  are  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  However  I  thought  it  very  natural, 
when  her  eyes  were  thus  open,  to  fee  her  give  a  new  turn  to  her  difcourfe, 
and  from  Sympathizing  with  her  Miftrefs  in  her  follies,  to  fall  a  railing  at  her. 
You  cannot  imagine,  faid  flie,  Mr.  Bickerjiaffe,  what  a  life  fhe  makes  us 
lead  for  the  fake  of  this  ugly  Cur  :  If  he  dies  we  are  the  moft  unhappy  fa- 
mily in  town.  She  chanced  to  lofe  a  Parrat  laft  year,  which  to  tell  you 
truly,  brought  me  into  her  fervice;  for  fhe  turned  off  her  Woman  upon  it, 
who  had  lived  with  her  ten  years,  becaufe  fhe  negledled  to  give  him  water, 
though  every  one  of  the  family  fays,  flie  was  as  innocent  of  the  Bird 's  death 
as  the  Babe  that  is  unborn.  Nay,  fhe  told  me  this  very  morning,  that  if  Cu- 
pid fhoilld  die,  flie  would  fend  the  poor  innocent  Wench  I  was  telling  you 
of,  to  Bridewell,  and  have  the  Milk-woman  tried  for  her  life  at  the  Old-Baily^ 
for  putting  water  into  his  milk.  Infhort,  fhe  talks  like  any  diftraded  Crea-p 
ture. 

Since  it  is  fo,  young  Woman,  (faid  I)  Twill  by  no  means  let  you  offend 
her,  by  ftaying  on  this  meffage  longer  than  is  abfolutely  neceffary ;  andfo  forced 
her  our. 

While  I  am  ftudying  to  cure  thofe  Evils  and  Diftreffes  that  are  neceffary 
©r  natural  to  humane  life,  I  find  my  task  growing  upon  me,  fince  by  thefe 
accidental  Cares,  and  acquired  Calamities,  (if  I  may  fo  call  them)  my  Pa- 
tients fo  contra<5t  diflempers  to  which  their  conftitution  is  of  itsfelf  a  flranger. 

But 
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But  this  is  an  evil  I  have  for  many  years  remarked  in  the  Fair  Sexj  and  as 
they  are  by  nature  very  much  formed  for  affedlion  and  dalliance,  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  by  too  obflinate  a  cruelty,  or  any  other  means,  they  have 
difappointed  themfelves  of  the  proper  obiedls  of  Love,  as  Husbands,  or  Chil- 
dren, fuch  Virgins  have  exadlly  at  fuch  a  year  grown  fond  of  Lap-dogs,  Par- 
rats,  or  other  Animals.  I  know  at  this  time  a  celebrated  Toaft,  whom  I  al- 
low to  be  one  of  the  moft;  agreeable  of  her  fex,  that  in  the  prefence  of  her 
Admirers,  will  give  a  torrent  of  kifles  to  her  Cat,  any  one  of  which  a  Chrifti- 
an  would  be  glad  of.  I  do  not  at  the  fame  time  deny  but  there  are  as  o-reat 
enormities  of  this  kind  committed  by  our  Sex  as  theirs.  A  Rornan  Emperor 
had  fo  great  an  efteem  for  an  horfe  of  his,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  making 
him  a  Conful;  and  feveral  Moderns  of  that  rank  of  men,  whom  we  call 
Country  Squires,  will  not  fcruple  to  kifs  their  Hounds  before  all  the  world, 
and  declare  in  the  prefence  of  their  Wives,  that  they  had  rather  falute  a  Fa- 
vourite of  the  pack,  than  the  finefl:  Woman  in  England.  Thefe  voluntary 
friendfhips  between  Animals  of  different  Species,  feem  to  arife  from  Inftindt; 
for  which  reafon,  I  have  always  looked  upon  the  mutual  good-will  between 
the  'Squire  and  the  Hound,  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  between  the 
Lion  and  the  Jackall. 

The  only  extravagance  of  this  kind  which  appears  to  me  excufable,  is  one 
that  grew  out  of  an  excefs  of  gratitude,  which  I  have  fomewhere  met  with 
in  the  life  of  a  Turkijh  Emperor.  His  Horfe  had  brought  him  fafe  out  of  a 
field  of  battle,  and  from  the  purfuit  of  a  vidlorious  enemy.  As  a  reward  for 
fuch  his  good  and  faithful  fervice,  his  Mafter  built  him  a  Stable  of  Marble 
fhod  him  with  Gold,  fed  him  in  an  Ivory  Manger,  and  made  him  a  Rack  of 
Silver.  He  annexed  to  the  ftable  feveral  fields  and  meadows,  lakes  and  run- 
ning ftreams.  At  the  fame  time  he  provided  for  him  a  Seraglio  of  Mares 
the  moft  beautiful  that  could  be  found  in  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire.  To 
thefe  were  added  a  fuitable  train  of  Domefticks,  confifting  of  Grooms  Far- 
riers, Rubbers,  G?r.  accommodated  with  proper  Liveries  and  Penfions.  In 
fhort,  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  contribute  to  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of 
his  life  who  had  preferved  the  Emperor's. 

By  reafon  of  the  extreme  cold,  andthe  changeabkncfe  of  the  weather,  I  have 
been  prevailed  uf  on  to  aliens)  the  free  ufe  of  the  Fardingal  till  the  2oth  o/^  February 
next  enfuing. 


thurfday^ 
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I  It, 
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Cur  in   'f he  at  rum  Cafo  fever  e  venijli^  Mart. 

From  my  o-wtt  Apartment .^  January  i8. 

I  Find  it  is  thought  neceflary,  that  I  (who  have  taken  upon  me  to  cenfure 
the  Irregularities  of  the  age)  iliould  give  an  account  of  my  Adions  when 
they  appear  doubtful,  or  fubjedl  to  mifconftrudlion.  My  appearing  at  the 
Play  on  *  Monday  laft,  is  looked  upon  as  a  ftep  in  my  condud:,   which  I 
ought  to   explain,  that  others  may  not  be  mif-led  by  my  Example.  It  is  true 
in  matter  of  fadt,  I  was  prefent  at  the  ingenious  entertainment  of  that  day, 
and  placed  my  felf  in  a  box  which  was  prepared  for  me  with  great  civility 
and  diflindlion.  It  is  faid  oi  Virgil,  when  he  entered  a  Rqfnan  Theatre,  where 
there  were  many  thoufands  of  fpeftators  prefent,   that  the  whole  affembly 
Rofe  up  to  do  him  honour ;  a  refpedt  which  was  never  before  paid  to  any 
but  the  Emperor.     I  muft  confefs,  that  univerfal  Clap,  and  other  teftimonies 
of  applaufe,  with  which  I  was  received  at  my  firft  appearance  in  the  Theatre 
.oi  Great  Britain,  gave  me  as  fenfiblea  delight,  as  the  above-mentioned  recep- 
tion could  give  to  that  immortal  Poet.     I   fhould  be  ungrateful  at  the  fame 
time,  if  I  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  great  civilities 
that  were  fhown  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dogget,  who  made  his  compliments  to  me 
between  the  Ads  after  a  moft  ingenuous  and  difcreet  manner  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  communicated  to  me,  that  the  Company  of  Upholders  defired  to 
receive  me  at  their  door  at  the  end  of  the  Haymarket,  and  to  light  me  home 
to  my  lodgings.     That  part  of  the  ceremony  I  forbad,  and  took  particular 
care  during  the  whole  Play  to  obferve  the  Condud  of  the  Drama,  and  give 
no  offence  by  my  own  behaviour.     Here  I  think  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  my 
charader,  to  lay  down  the  proper  duties  of  an  Audience,  and  what  is  incum- 
bent upon  each  individual  Spedator  in  publick  diverfions  of  this  nature.  Eve- 
ry one  fliould  on  thefe  occafions  (how  his  Attention,  Underftanding,  and  Vir- 
tue. I  would  undertake  to  find  out  all  theporfons  of  fenfe  and  breeding  by  the 
effed  of  a  finale  fentence,  and    to  diftinguifh  a  Gentleman   as   much  by  his 
Laugh  as  his  Bow.     When  we  fee  the  Footman  and  his  Lord  diverted  by  the 
fame  Jeft,  it  very  much  turns  to  the  diminution  of  the  one,  or  the  honour  of 

the 
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the  other.  But  though  a  man's  Quality  may  appear  in  his  Underflanding  and 
Tafte,  the  regard  to  Virtue  ought  to  be  the  fame  in  all  ranks  and  conditions 
ef  Men,  however  they  make  a  profeffion  of  it  under  the  name  of  Honour, 
Religion,  or  Morality,  When  therefore  we  fee  any  thing  divert  an  Audience, 
either  in  Tragedy  or  Comedy,  that  flrikes  at  the  Duties  of  Civil  Lifes  or 
expofes  what  the  beft  men  in  all  ages  have  looked  upon  as  facred  and  in- 
violable, it  is  the  certain  fign  of  a  Profligate  race  of  men,  who  are  fallen 
from  the  virtue  of  their  Forefathers,  and  will  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  their  Pofterity.  For  this  rcafon  I  took  great  delight  in  feeing  the  ge- 
nerous and  difmtereftcd  paflion  of  the  Lovers  in  this  Comedy  (which  flood 
fo  many  trials,  and  was  proved  by  fuch  a  variety  of  diverting  incidents) 
received  with  an  univerfal  Approbation.  This  brings  to  my  mind  a  paf- 
fage  in  Cicero,  which  I  could  never  read  without  being  in  love  with  the 
virtue  of  a  Roman  audience.  He  there  defcribes  the  fhouts  and  applaufes 
which  the  people  gave  to  the  perfons  who  adled  the  parts  of  Pylades  and 
Orejles,  in  the  nobleft  occafion  that  a  Poet  could  invent  to  ihow  Friendfliip 
in  perfedlion.  One  of  them  had  forfeited  his  life  by  an  adtion  which  he  had 
committed  ;  and  as  they  flood  in  judgment  before  the  Tyrant,  each  of  them 
ftrove  who  fliould  be  the  Criminal,  that  he  might  five  the  life  of  his  friend. 
Amidil  the  vehemence  of  each  afferting  himfelf  to  be  the  Offender,  the  Ro- 
man Audience  gave  a  thunder  of  applaufe,  and  by  that  means,  as  the  Author 
hints,  approved  in  others  what  they  would  have  done  themfelves  on  the  like 
occafion.  Methinks  a  people  of  fo  much  virtue  were  defervedly  placed  at  the 
head  of  mankind  :  But,  alas !  pleafures  of  this  nature  arc  not  frequently  to  be 
met  with  on  the  Englijh  Stage. 

The  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  they  were  the  moft  Polite,  as  well  as  the 
moft  Powerful  government  in  the  world,  made  the  care  of  the  Stage  one  of 
the  chief  parts  of  the  Adminiftration  :  And  I  muft  confefs,  I  am  aftoniflied  at 
the  Spirit  of  Virtue  which  appeared  in  that  people  upon  fome  expreflions  in 
a  fcene  of  a  famous  Tragedy;  an  account  of  which  we  have  in  one  of  Seneca's 
Epiftles.  A  covetous  Perfon  is  reprefented  fpeaking  the  common  fentiments 
of  all  who  are  poflelled  with  that  vice  in  the  following  Soliloquy,  which  I 
have  tranflated  literally. 

Let  me  be  called  a  Bafe  man,  fo  I  am  called  a  Rich  one.  If  a  man  is  Rich, 
who  asks  if  he  is  Good  ?  I'he  quejlion  is.  How  much  itie  Have,  not  from  Whence, 
or  by  what  Means,  we  have  it.  Every  one  has  fo  much  Merit  as  he  has  Wealth. 
For  my  oim  part,  let  me  be  Rich,  Oh  ye  Gods  I  or  let  me  Die.  The  man  dies  Hap- 
pily, who  dies  increafing  his  'Treafure.  There  is  more  pleafure  in  the  Fojjefjion  of 
Wealthy  than  in  that  of  Parents,  Children,  Wife,  or  Frietids. 

The 
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The  Audience  were  very  much  provoked  by  the  firfl  words  of  this  fpeech ; 
but  when  the  Aclor  came  to  the  clofe  of  it,  they  could  bear  no  longer.     In 
fliorr,  the  whole  Affembly  rofe  up  at  once  in  the  greatefl:  fury,  with  a  defign 
to  pluck  him  off"  the  Stage,  and  brand  the  work  it  felf  with  infamy.     In  the 
midfl  of  the  tumult,  the  Author  came  out  from  behind  the  Scenes,   begging 
the  Audience  to  be  compofed  for  a  little  while,  and  they  fliould  fee  the  Tra- 
gical End  which  this  wretch  Ihould  come  to  immediately.     The  promife  of 
Punifhment  appeafed  the  people,  who  fat  with  great  attention  and  pleafure  ta 
fee  an  example  made  of  fo  odious  a  Criminal.     It  is  with  fhame  and  concern 
that  I  fpeak  it;  but  I  very  much  queftion,  whether  it  is  poffible  to  make  a 
Speech  fo  impious,  as  to  raife  fuch  a  laudable  horror  and  indignation  in  a 
Modern  Audience- 
It  is  very  natural  for  an  Author  to  make  oftentation  of  his  reading,  as  it  is 
for  an  Old  man  to  tell  ftories ;  for  which  reafon  I  muft  beg  the  Reader  will 
excufe  me,  if  I  for  once  indulge  my  felf  in  both  thefe  inclination?.     We  fee 
the  attention,  judgment,  and  virtue  of  a  whole  Audience,  in  the  foregoing  in- 
ilances.     If  we  would  imitate  the  behaviour  of  a  fingle  Spectator,  let  us  re- 
fledt  upon  that  oi  Socrates,  in  a  particular  which  gives  me  as  great  ^n  Idea  of 
that  extraordinary  Man,  as  any  circumftance  of  his  life;  or,  what  is  more,  of 
his  death.  This  venerable  perfon  often  frequented  the  Theatre,  which  brought 
a  great  many  thither,  out  of  a  defire  to  fee  him.     On  which  occafion  it  is 
recorded  of  him.   That  he  fometimes  ftood  to  make  himfelf  the  more  confpi- 
cuous,  and  to  fatisfie  the  curiolity  of  the  beholders.     He  was  one  day  prefent 
at  the  firfl:  reprefentation  of  a  Tragedy  of  Eicripides,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend,  and  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  affiflied  in  feveral  of  his  Plays.     In  the 
midfl:  of  the  Tragedy,  which  had  met  with  very  great  fuccefs,  there  chanced 
to  be  a  line  that  feemed  to  encourage  vice  and  immorality. 

This  was  no  fooner  fpoken,  but  Socrates  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  without 
■any  regard  to  his  affedlion  for  his  friend,  or  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  play,  fhow- 
,ed  himfelf  difpleafed  at  what  was  faid,  and  walked  out  of  the  affembly.     1 
quefliion  not  but  the  reader  will  be  curious  to  know  what  the  line  was  that 
gave  this  divine  Heathen  fo  much  offence.     If  my  memory  fails  me  not,  it 
was  in  the  part  oi  Hippolitus,  who  when  he  is  preffed  by  an  oath,  which  he 
had  taken  to  keep  filence,  returned  for  anfwer,  That  he  had  taken  the  Oatl 
with  his  Tongue,  but  not  with  his  Heart.  Had  a  perfon  of  a  vicious  chara- 
.der  made  fuch  a  Speech,  it  might  have  been  allowed  as  a  proper  reprefentatioa 
of  the  Bafenefs  of  his  thoughts:  But  fuch  an  expreffion  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  virtuous  Hippolitus,  was  giving  a  fandlion  to  falfliood,  and  eflablifhing 
perjury  by  a  maxim.. 

Having  got  over  all  interruptions,  I  have  fet  apart  to-morrow  for  the  clo- 
sing of  my  Vifion.  Saturday, 
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Audire  at  que  togam  jubeo  compofiere,  quifquis 

Atnbitione  mala,  aut  argenti  pallet  amore.  Hor. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  'January  20. 
A  Continuation  of  the  Vifion. 

WITH  much  labour  and  difficulty  I  pafled  through  the  firft  part  of 
my  Vifion,  and  recovered  the  centre  of  the  wood,  from  whence  I 
had  the  Profpedl  of  the  three  great  Roads.  I  here  joined  my  felf  to 
the  middle-aged  party  of  mankind,  who  marched  behind  the  Standard  of 
Ambition.  The  great  Road  lay  in  a  direct  line,  and  was  terminated  by  the 
^Temple  of  Virtue.  It  was  planted  on  each  fide  with  Lawreis,  which  were 
intermixed  with  marble  Trophies,  carved  Pillars,  and  Statues  of  Lawgivers, 
Heroes,  Statefmen,  Philofophers,  and  Poets.  The  perfons  who  travelled  up 
tliis  great  Path,  were  fuch  whofe  thoughts  were  bent  upon  doing  eminent 
fcrviccs  to  mankind,  or  promoting  the  good  of  their  country.  On  each  fide 
of  this  great  Road  were  feveral  Paths,  that  were  aUb  laid  out  in  ftraight  lines, 
and  ran  parallel  with  it.  Thcfe  were  moft  of  them  Covered  walks,  and  re- 
ceived into  them  men  of  Retired  virtue,  who  propofed  to  themfelves  tlie 
fame  end  of  their  journe)%  though  they  chofe  to  make  it  in  fhade  and  ob- 
fcurity.  The  Edifices  at  the  extremity  of  the  Walk  were  fo  contrived,  that 
we  could  not  fee  the  'Temple  of  Honour  by  reafon  of  the  Temple  of  Virtue 
which  ftood  before  it.  At  the  gates  of  this  Temple  we  were  met  by  the 
Goddefs  of  it,  who  conduced  us  into  that  of  Honot/r,  which  was  joined  to 
the  other  Edifice  by  a  beautiful  triumphal  Arch,  and  had  no  other  en- 
trance into  it.  When  the  Deity  of  the  inner  ftrudure  had  received  us, 
llie  prefented  us  in  a  body  to  a  Figure  thit  was  placed  over  the  high  Altar, 
and  was  the  Emblem  of  Eternity.  She  fat  on  a  Globe  in  the  midft  of  a 
golden  Zodiac,  holding  the  figure  of  a  Sun  in  one  hand,  and  a  Moon  in  the 
other.  Her  head  was  veiled,  and  her  feet  covered.  Our  hearts  glowed 
within  us  as  we'  flood  amidft  the  Sphere  of  Light  which  this  Image  cad  ou 
every  fide  of  it. 

Vol.  II.  Kk  Having 
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Having  feen  all  that  happened  to  this  band  of  adventurers,  I  repaired  to 
another  pile  of  building  that  flood  within  \'vt\\  oi  r}:\z.  Temple  of  Honour^ 
and  was  raifed  in  imitation  of  it,  upon  the  very  fame  model ;  but  at  my  ap- 
proach to  it,  I  found,  that  the  ftones  were  laid  together  without  mortar, 
and  that  the  whole  Fabrick  flood  upon  fo  weak  a  foundation,  that  it  fhook 
with  every  wind  that  blew.  This  was  called  the  Temple  of  Vanity.  The 
Goddefs  of  it  fat  in  the  midfl  of  a  great  many  Tapers,  that  burned  day  and 
night,  and  made  her  appear  much  better  than  flie  would  have  done  in  open 
day-light.  Her  whole  art,  was  to  fhow  her  felf  more  beautiful  and  niaje- 
flick  than  flie  really  was.  For  which  reafon,  fhe  had  painted  her  face,  and 
wore  a  clufler  of  falfe  jewels  upon  her  breafl :  But  what  I  more  particular- 
ly obferved,  was,  the  breadth  of  her  petticoat,  which  was  made  altogether 
in  the  fafhion  of  a  modern  Fardingal.  This  place  was  filled  with  Hypo- 
crites, Pedants,  Free-thinkers,  and  prating  Politicians ;  with  a  rabble  of  thofe 
who  have  only  Titles  to  make  them  Great  Men.  Female  votaries  crouded 
the  Temple,  choaked  up  the  Avenues  of  it,  and  were  more  in  number  than 
the  fand  upon  the  fea-fhore.  I  made  it  my  bufinefs  in  my  return  towards 
tiiat  part  of  the  wood  from  whence  I  firfl  fet  out,  to  obferve  the  Walks 
which  led  to  this  Temple  j  for  I  met  in  it  feveral  who  had  begun  their 
journey  with  the  band  of  virtuous  perfons,  and  travelled  fome  time  in  their 
company':  But  upon  examination  I  found,  that  there  were  feveral  paths 
which  led  out  of  the  great  road  into  the  fides  of  the  wood,  and  ran  into  fo 
many  crooked  turns  and  windings,  that  thofe  who  travelled  through  them, 
often  turned  their  backs  upon  the  Temple  of  Virtue,  then  crofTed  the  flraight 
road,  and  fometimes  marched  in  it  for  a  little  fpace,  till  the  crooked  path 
which  they  were  engaged  in  again  led  them  into  the  wood.  The  feveral  Al- 
leys of  thefe  wanderers  had  their  particular  ornaments  :  One  of  them  I  could 
not  but  take  notice  of  in  the  walk  of  the  mifchievous  pretenders  to  Politicks, 
which  had  at  every  turn  the  figure  of  a  perfon,  whom  by  the  Infcription  I; 
found  to  be  Macbiavel,  pointing  out  the  way  with  an  extended  finger  like  a 
Mercury. 

I  was  now  returned  i»  the  fame  manner  as  before,  with  a  defign  to  obferve 
carefully  every  thing  that  pafTed  in  the  Region  of  Avarice,  and  the  occur- 
rences in  that  Aflembly,  which  was  made  up  of  perfons  of  my  own  Age. 
This  Body  of  travellers  had  not  gone  far  in  the  third  great  Road,  before  it 
led  them  infenfibly  into  a  deep  valley,  in  which  they  journied  feveral  days 
with  great  toil  and  uneafinefs,  and  without  the  necefTary  rcfrefhments  of  food 
and  fieep.  The  only  relief  they  met  with,  was  in  a  river  that  ran  through- 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  on  a  bed  of  Golden  Sand  :  They"  often  drank  of 
this  flream,  vhich  had  fuch   a  particular  quality  in  it,  that,  though  it  re- 

freflaed 
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frefhed  them  for  a  time,  it  rather  inflame.d  than  quenched  their  third.     On 

each  fide  of  the  river  was  a  range  of  hills  full  of  precious  Ore  j  for  where 

the  rains  had  waftied  off  the  earth,  one  might  fee  in  feveral  parts  of  them 

veins  of  Gold,  and  rocks  that  looked  like  pure  Silver.     We  were  told,  that 

the  Deity  of  the  place  had  forbad  any  of  his  Votaries  to  dig  into  the  bowels 

of  thefe  hills,  or  convert  the  Treafures  they  contained  to  any  ufe,  under  pain 

of  ftarving.     At  the  end  of  the  valley  ftood  The  Temple  of  Avarice,  made 

after  the  manner  of  a  Fortification,  and  furrounded  with  a  thoufand  tripld- 

headed  Dogs,  that  were  placed  there  to  keep  off  Beggars.     At  our  approach 

they  all  fell  a  barking,  and  would  have  very  much  terrified  us,  had  not  an 

old  woman  who  had  called  her  felf  by  the  forged  name  of  Competency  offered 

her  felf  for  our  guide.     She  carried   under  her  garment  a  Golden  Bough, 

which  flie  no  fooner  held  up  in  her  hand,  but  the  Dogs  lay  down,  and  the 

gates  flew  open  for  our  reception..    We  were  led  through  an  hundred  Iron 

doors,  before  we  entered  the  Temple.     At  the  upper  end  of  it  fat  the  God  of 

Avarice,  with  a  long  filthy  beard,  and  a  meagre  llarved  countenance,  en- 

clofed  with  heaps   of  Ingots  and  Pyramids  of  money,  but  half  naked  and 

fliivering  with  cold.     On  his  right  hand  was  a  Fiend  called  Rapine,  and  on 

his  left  a  particular  favourite  to  whoni  he  had  given  the  Title  of  'Parfimony-. 

The  firft  was  his  Collector,  and  the  other  his  Cafliicr. 

There  were  feveral  long  tables  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  Temple,  witli 
refpeftive  Officers  attending  behind  them.     Some  of  thefe  I  enquired  into. 
At  the  firft  table  was  kept  the  Oflice  of  Corruption.     Seeing  a  Solicitor  ex- 
tremely biify,  and  whifpering  every  body  that  palled  by,  I  kept  my  eye  upon 
him  very  attentively,  and  faw  him  often  going  up  to  a  pcrlbn  that   hid  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  with  a  multiplication  Tabic  and  an  Almanack  before  him, 
which,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  was  all  the  Learning  he  was  mafler  of     The 
Solicitor  would  often  apply  himfelf  to  his  ear,  and  at  the  fame  time  convey 
money  into  his  hand,  for  which  the  other  would  give  him  out  a  piece  of  pa- 
per or  parchment,  figned  and  fealed  in  form.     The  name  of  this  dextrous 
and  fiiccefsful  Solicitor  was  Bribery.     At  the  next  table  was  the  Office  oi 
Extortion,     Behind  it  fate  a  perfon  in  a  bob-wig,  counting  over  a  great  fiun 
of  money.     He  gave  out  little   purfes  to  feveral,    who  after  a  fliort  tour, 
brought  him  in  return,  facks  full  of  the   fame  kind  of  Coin.     I  faw  at  the 
fame  time  a  perfon  called  Fraud,  who  fat  behind  a  Counter  with  falfe  Scales, 
light  Weights,  and  fcanty  Meafures ;  by   the  skillful  application  of  which 
Inftruments,  flie  had  got  together  an  immenfe  heap  of  wealth.     It  would  he 
endlefs  to  name  the  feveral  Officers,  or  defcribe  the  Votaries  that  attended  in 
this  Temple.     There  were  many  Old  men  panting  and  breathlefs,  rcpofing 
their   heads  on  Bags  of  money  ;  nay  many  of  them  ad:ually  dying,  whole 
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very  pangs  and  convuhions  (which  rendered  their  purfes  ufelefs  to  them) 
only  made  them  graip  them  the  fafter.  There  were  fome  tearing  with 
one  hand  all  things,  even  to  the  garments  and  fielh  of  many  miferable  per- 
fons  who  flood  before  them,  and  with  the  other  hand  throwing  away 
what  they  had  feized,  to  Harlots,  Flatterers,  and  Panders,  that  flood  behind 
them. 

On  a  fudden  the  whole  AfTembly  fell  a  trembling,  and  upon  enquiry, 
I  found,  that  the  great  room  we  were  in  was  haunted  with  a  Spedre, 
that  many  times  a  day  appeared  to  them,  and  terrified  them  to  diflrac- 
tion. 

In  the  midfl  of  their  terror  and  amazement  the  Apparition  entered, 
which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  Poverty.  Whether  it  were  by  my  ac- 
quaintance with  this  Phantom,  which  had  rendered  the  fight  of  her  more 
familiar  to  me,  or  however  it  was,  flie  did  not  make  fo  indigent  orfright- 
ful  a  figure  in  my  eye,  as  the  God  of  this  loathfome  Temple.  The  mi- 
ferable Votaries  of  this  place,  were,  I  found,  of  another  mind.  Every  one 
fancied  himfelf  threatned  by  the  Apparition  as  fhe  ftalked  about  the  room, 
and  began  to  lock  their  Coffers,  and  tie  their  Bags ,  with  the  utmofl  fear 
and  trembling. 

I  mufl  confefs,  I  look  upon  the  Paflion  which  I  faw  in  this  unhappy  peo- 
ple to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  unaccountable  Antipathies  which 
fome  perfons  are  born  with,  or  rather  as  a  kind  of  Phrenfy,  not  unlike 
that  which  throws  a  man  into  terrors  and  agonies  at  the  fight  of  fo  ufe- 
ful  and  innocent  a  thing  as  water.  The  whole  AfTembly  was  furprizcd, 
when,  inflead  of  paying  my  devotions  to  the  Deity  whom  they  all  ador;ecC 
they  faw   me  addrefs  my  felf  to  the  Phantom. 

"  Oh  Poverty !  (faid  I)  my  firfl  Petition  to  thee  is.  That  thou  would'ft 
*'  never  appear  to  me  hereafter,  but  if  thou  wilt  not  grant  me  this,  that 
"  thou  would^fl  not  bear  a  Form  more  terrible  than  that  in  which  thou 
"  appearefl  to  me  at  prefent.  Let  not  thy  threats  and  menaces  betray  me 
"  to  any  thing  that  is  ungrateful  or  unjufl.  Let  me  not  flwt  my  ears  to 
"  the  cries  of  the  needy.  Let  me  not  forget  the  perfon  that  has  deferved 
"  well  of  me.  Let  me  not,  for  any  fear  of  thee,  defert  my  Friend,  my 
"  Principles,  or  my  Honour.  If  Wealth  is  to  vifit  me,  and  to  come  with 
"  her  ufual  attendants,  Vanity  and  Avarice,  do  thou.  Oh  Poverty !  haflen 
"  to  my  refcue ;  but  bring  along  with  thee  the  two  Siflers,  in  whofe  com- 
•'  pany  thou  art  always  chearful.  Liberty  and  Innocence. 

'the  conclufion  of  this  Vifwn  muji  be  deferred  to  another  opportunity. 

Tburfdayy 
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— — —  Scelus  ejl  jugular e  falernum, 

Et  dare  Campano  toxica  Java  mero.  Mart. 


Sheer-Lane^  February  8. 

THere  is  in  this  City  a  certain  fraternity  of  Chymical  Operators, 
who  work  under  ground  in  holes,  caverns,  and  dark  retirements, 
to  conceal  their  myfteries  from  the  eyes  and  obfervation  of  man- 
kind. Thefe  fubterraneous  Philofophers  are  daily  employed  in  the  Tranf- 
migration  of  Liquors,  and,  by  the  power  of  Magical  Drugs  and  Incanta- 
tions, raifing  under  the  ftreets  of  London  the  choicell  produdls  of  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  France.  They  can  fqueezc  Bourdeaux  out  of  a  Sloe,  and 
draw  Champagne   from  an  Apple.     Virgil,  in  that    remarkable  Prophecy, 

Incultifque  rubens  pendebit   Sentibus  Uva. 

"  The  ripening  Grape    fliall    hang  on  every  Thorn. 

fecms  to  have  hinted  at  this  Art,  which  can  turn  a  Plantation  of  Northern 
Hedges  into  a  Vineyard.  Thefe  Adepts  are  known  among  one  another 
by  the  name  of  Wine-brewers,  and  I  am  afraid  do  great  injury,  not  only 
to  Her  Majefty's  Cufloms,  but  to  the  Bodies  of  many  of  her  good 
Subjefts. 

Having  received  fundry  complaints  againft  thefe  invifible  workmen,  I 
ordered  the  proper  Officer  of  my  Court  to  ferret  them  out  of  their  re- 
fpedlive  Caves,  and  bring  them  before  me,  which  was  yefterday  executed 
accordingly. 

The  perfon  who  appeared  againft  them  was  a  Merchant,  who  had  by 
him  a  great  magazine  of  wines  that  he  had  laid  in  before  the  war:  but 
thefe  Gentlemen  (as  he  faid)  had  fo  vitiated  the  nation's  palate,  that  no 
man  could  believe  his  to  be  French,  becaufe  it  did  not  tafte  like  what 
they  fold  for  fuch.  As  a  man  never  pleads  better  than  where  his-  ovm 
perfonal  intereft  is  concerned,  he  exhibited  to  the  Court  with  great  elo- 
quence, That  this  new  Corporation  of  Druggifts  had  inflamed  the  Bills 

of 
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of  Mortality,  and  puzzled  the  College. of  Phyficians  with  difeafes,  for 
which  they  neither  knew  a  name  or  cure.  He  accufed  fome  of  giving 
all  their  cuftomers  Cholicks  and  Megrims;  and  mentioned  one  who  had 
boafted,  he  had  a  tun  of  Claret  by  him,  that  in  a  fortnight's  time  fhould 
c^ive  the  Gout  to  a  dozen  of  the  healthfuUeft  men  in  the  city,  provided 
that  their  Conflitutions  were  prepared  for  it  by  wealth  and  idlcnefs.  He 
then  enlarged,  with  a  great  lliow  of  reafon,  upon  the  prejudice  which 
thefe  mixtures  and  compofitions  had  done  to  the  Brains  of  the  EngUjh 
nation ;  as  is  too  vifible  (laid  he)  from  many  late  Pamphlets,  Speeches  and 
Sermons,  as  well  as  from  the  ordinary  converfations  of  the  youth  of  this 
age.  He  then  quoted  an  ingenious  perfon,  who  would  undertake  to  know 
by  a  man's  writings,  the  wine  he  moft  delighted  in;  and  on  that  occafion 
jiamed  a  certain  Satyrift,  whom  he  had  difcovered  to  be  the  Author  of 
a  Lampoon,  by  a  manifeft  tafte  of  the  Sloe,  which  fliowed  it  felf  in  it 
by  much  Roughnefs,  and  little  Spirit. 

In  the  laft  place,  he  afcribed  to  the  unnatural  Tumults  and  Fermenta- 
tions, which  thefe  mixtures  raife  in  our  blood,  the  divifions,  heats  and  ani- 
mofities,  that  reign  among  us;  and  in  particular,  aflerted  moft  of  the  mo- 
dern Enthuliafms  and  Agitations  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  effeds  of  adul- 
terated Fort. 

The  Council  for  the  Brewers  had  a  face  fo  extremely  inflamed  and  il- 
luminated with  carbuncles,  that  I  did  not  wonder  to  fee  him  an  advocate 
for  thefe  fophiftications.  His  rhetorick  was  likewife  fuch  as  I  fhould  have 
expefted  from  the  common  draught,  which  I  found  he  often  drank  to  a 
great  excefs.  Indeed,  I  was  fo  furprifed  at  his  figure  and  parts,  that  I  or- 
dered him  to  give  me  a  tafte  of  his  ufual  liquor ;  which  I  had  no  fooner 
drank,  but  I  found  a  pimple  rifing  in  my  foreheadj  and  felt  fuch  a  fen- 
fible  decay  in  my  underftanding,  that  I  would  not  proceed  in  the  trial 
till  the  fume  of  it  was  entirely   diffipated. 

This  notable  Advocate  had  little  to  fay  in  the  defence  of  his  Clients,  but 
that  they  were  under  a  necefliiy  of  'making  Claret  if  they  would  keep  open 
their  doors,  it  being  the  nature  of  mankind  to  love  every  thing  that  is  pro- 
hibited. He  further  pretended  to  reafon.  That  it  might  be  as  profitable 
to  the  nation  to  make  French  wine  as  French  hats;  and  concluded  with  the 
great  advantage  that  this  had  already  brought  to  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Upon  which  he  informed  the  Court,  That  the  lands  in  Hcrefordflnre  were 
raifed  two  years  purchafe  fmce   the  beginning  of  the  war. 

"When  I  had  fent  out  my  fummons  to  thefe  people,  I  gave  at  the  fame 
time  orders  to  each  of  rhem  to  bring  the  feveral  ingredients  he  made  ufe 
of  ia  diflincl  Phials,  whi:h   they   had  done  accordingly,  and  ranged  them 

into. 
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into  two  rows  on  each  fide  of  the  Court.  The  workmen  were  drawji 
up  in  ranks  behind  them.  The  Merchant  jji formed  me,  That  in  one  row 
of  Phials  were  the  feveral  colours  they  dealt  in,  and  in  the  other  the 
taftes.  He  then  fhowed  me  on  the  right  hand  one  who  went  by  the  name 
o(Tom.'Tinforef,  who  (as  he  told  me)  was  the  greateft  mafter  in  his  Co- 
louring of  any  Vintner  in  London.  To  give  me  a  proof  of  his  art,  he  took 
a  Glafs  of  fair  water;  and  by  the  infufion  of  three  drops  out  of  one  of  his 
Phials,  converted  it  into  a  moft  beautiful  pale  Burgunh.  Two  more  of 
the  fame  kind  heightened  it  into  a  perfeft  Languedoc :  From  thence  it  paf- 
fed  into  a  florid  Hermitage:  And  after  having  gone  through  two  or  three 
other  changes,  by  the  addition  of  a  fingle  drop,  ended  in  a  very  deep  Pon- 
tach  This  ingenious  Vertuofo  feeing  me  very  much  furprifed  at  bis  art, 
told  me,  That  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  (howing  it  in  perfedlion,  ha- 
ving only  made  ufe  of  water  for  the  ground-work  of  his  colouring:  But 
that  if  I  were  to  fee  an  operation  upon  liquors  of  flronger  bodies,  the  art 
would  appear  to  much  greater  advantage.  He  added.  That  he  doubted 
not  but  it  would  pleafe  my  curiofity  to  fee  the  Cyder  of  one  Apple  take 
only  a  Vermillion,  when  another,  with  a  lefs  quantity  of  the  fame  infufion, 
would  rife  into  a  dark  Purple,  according  to  the  different  texture  of  parts  in 
the  liquor.  He  informed  ine  alfo.  That  he  could  hit  the  different  fliades 
and  degrees  of  Red,  as  they  appear  in  the  Pink  and  the  Rofe,  the  Clove 
and  the  Carnation,  as  he  had  Rhenif}  or  Mofclle,  Perry  or  White  Port,  to 
■work  in. 

I  was  fo  fatisfiedwith  the  ingenuity  of  this  Vertuofo,  that,  after  having 
advifed  him  to  quit  fo  diflioneft  a  profeffion,  I  promifed  him,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  great  genius,  to  recommend  him  as  a  partner  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  heaped  up  great  riches,  and  is  a  Scarlet-Dyer. 

The  Artifts  on  my  other  hand  were  ordered  in  the  fecond  place  to  make 
fome  experiments  of  their  skill  before  me:  Upon  which  the  famous  Harry 
Sippet  flept  out,  and  asked  me.  What  I  would  be  pleafed  to  drink?  At  the 
fame  time  he  filled  out  three  or  four  White  liquors  in  a  glafs,  and  told  me, 
That  it  fhould  be  what  I  pleafed  to  call  for;    adding  very  learnedly.  That 
the  liquor   before  him  was  as   the  naked  Subflance  or  Firfl  Matter  of  his 
compound,  to  which  he  and  his  friend,  who  flood  over-againfl  him,  could 
give  what  Accidents  or  Form  they  pleafed.     Finding  him  fo  great  a  Philofb- 
pher,  I  defired  he  would  convey  into  it  the  qualities  and  effence  of  right 
BourdeaiiM.     Coming,   Coming,    Sir,  (fiiid  he)  with  the   air  of  a  Drawer; 
and  after  having  caft  his  eye  on   the  feveral  tafles  and    flavours   that  flood 
before  him,    he   took  up  a  little  Cruet  that  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  Inky 
uice,  and'pouring  fome  of  it  out  into  the  glafs  of  white-wine,  prefcnted  it 

to 
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to  me,  and  told  me,  This  was  the  wine  over  which  moft  of  the  bufinefs 
of  the  laft  Term  had  been  difpatched.  I  muft  confefs,  I  looked  upon  that 
footy  drug  which  he  held  up  in  his  Cruet  as  the  Quinteflence  of  Englifj 
Bourdeaux,  and  therefore  defired  him  to  give  me  a  glafs  of  it  by  it  felf, 
which  he  did  with  great  unwillingnefs.  My  Cat  at  that  time  fat  by  me  up- 
on the  elbow  of  my  Chair ;  and  as  I  did  not  care  for  qiaking  the  experi- 
ment upon  my  felf,  I  reached  it  to  her  to  fip  of  it,  which  had  like  to  have 
cofl  her  her  life;  for  notwithftanding  it  flung  her  at  firft  into  freakifli  tricks, 
quite  contrary  to  her  ufual  gravity,  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  flie 
fell  into  convulfions ;  and  had  it  not  been  a  Creature  more  Tenacious  of 
life  than  any  other,  would  certainly  have  died  under  the  operation. 

I  was  fo  incenfed  by  the  tortures  of  my  innocent  Domeflick,  and  the  un- 
worthy dealings  of  thefe  men,  that  I  told  them,  if  each  of  them  had  as 
many  lives  as  the  injured  Creature  before  them,  they  deferved  to  forfeit 
them  for  the  pernicious  arts  which  they  ufed  for  their  profit.  I  therefore 
bid  them  look  upon  themfelves  as  no  better  than  a  kind  of  AfTafTms  and 
Murderers  within  the  law.  However,  lince  they  had  dealt  fo  clearly  with 
me,  and  laid  before  me  their  whole  pradlice,  I  difmiffed  them  for  that  time; 
with  a  particular  requeft.  That  they  would  not  poifon  any  of  my  friends  and 
acquaintance,  and  take  to  fome  honcft  livelihood  without  lofs  of  time. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  refolved  hereafter  to  be  very  careful  in  my  li- 
quors, and  have  agreed  with  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  army,  upon  their  next 
march,  to  fecure  me  two  hogflieads  of  the  beft  Stomach-wine  in  the  cellars 
of  Verfailles,  for  the  good  of  my  lucubrations,  and  the  comfort  of  my  old  age 
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Dum  tacent,  clamant.  Tull. 


Sheer-Lane,  Febrmry  15. 

SILENCE  is  fometimes  more  fignificant  and  fublime  than  the  moft  no- 
ble and  moft  exprefiive  Eloquence,  and  is  on  many  occafions  the  indi- 
cation of  a  Great  Mind.     Several  Authors  have  treated  of  Silence  as  a 
part  of  duty  and  difcretion,  but  none  of  them  have  confidered   it  in  this 
light.     Homer  compares  the  noife  and  clamour  of  the  "Trojans  advancing  to- 
wards the  enemy,  to  the  cackling  of  cranes  when  they  invade  an  army  of 

pygmies. 
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pygmies.     On  the  contrary,  he  makes  his  countrymen  and  favourites,  the 
Greeks,  move  forward  in  a  regular  determined  march,  and  in  the  depth  of 
filence.     I  find  in  the    accounts  which  are  given  us  of  fome  of  the  more 
Eajlern  nations,  where   the  inhabitants  are  difpofed  by  their  conftitutions 
and  climates  to  higher  llrains  of  thought,  and  more  elevated  raptures  than 
what  we  feel  in  the  Northern  regions  of  the  world,  that  Silence  is  a  religi- 
ous exercife  among   them.     For  when  their  publick  devotions  are  in  the 
greateft  fervour,  and  their  hearts  lifted  up  as  high  as  words  can  raife  them 
there  are  certain  fufpenfions  of  found  and  motion  for  a  time,    in  which  the 
mind  is  left  to  it  felf,  and  fuppofed  to  fwell  with  fuch  fecret  conceptions  as 
are  too  big  for  utterance.     I  have  my  felf  been  wonderfully  delighted  with 
a  mafter-piece  of  mufick,  when  in  the  very  tumult  and  ferment  of  their  har- 
mony, all  the  voices  and  inftruments  have  flopped  fliort  on  a  fudden,  and 
after  a  little  paufe  recovered  themfelves  again  as  it  were,  and  renewed  the 
concert  in  all  its  parts.     Methoughts  this  fliort  interval  of  filence  has  had 
more  mufick  in  it  than  any  of  the  fame  fpace  of  time  before  or  after  it. 
There  are  two  inftances  of  Silence  in  the  two  greateft  Poets  that  ever  wrote 
which  have  fomething  in  them  as  fublime  as  any  of  the  fpeeches   in  their 
whole  works.     The  firft  is  that  of  Ajax,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Ody/Ty. 
'Dlyffes,  who  had  been  the  Rival  of  this  Great  man  in  his  life,  as  well  as  the 
occafion  of  his  death,  upon  meeting  his  Shade  in  the  region  of  departed 
Heroes,  makes  his  fubmiflion  to  him  with  an  humility  next  to  adoration 
which  the  other  pafles  over  with  dumb  fullen  majefiiy,  and  fuch  a  filence,  as 
(to  ufe  the  words  of  Longinus)  had  more  greatnefs  in  it  than  any  thing  he 
could  have  fp6ken. 

The  next  inftance  I  fliall  mention  is  in  Virgil,  where  the  Poet,  doubtlefs, 
imitates  this  filence  of  Ajax  in  that  of  Dido ;  though  I  do  not  know  that 
any  of  his  commentators  have  taken  notice  of  it.     M?ieas  finding  among  the 
ihades  of  defpairing  Lovers,  the  Ghofi:  of  her  who  had  lately  died  for  him, 
with  the  wound  ftill  frefli  upon  her,  addrefles  himfelf  to  her  with  expanded 
arms,  floods  of  tears,  and  the  moft  pafllonate  profeflions  of  his  own  inno- 
cence as  to  what  had  happened ;  all  which  Dido  receives  with   the  dio-nity 
and  difdain  of  a  refenting  Lover,  and  an  injured  Queen ;  and  is  fo  far  from 
vouchfafing  him  an  anfwer,  that  fhe  docs  not  give  him  a  fingle  look.    The 
Poet  reprefents  her  as  turning  away  her  face  from  him  while  he  fpoke  to 
her ;  and  after  having  kept  her  eyes  for  fome  time  upon  the  ground,  as  one 
that    heard   and  contemned   his  proteflations,    flying   from   him    into   the 
grove  of  Myrtle,  and  into  the  arms  of  Another,  whofe  fidelity  had  deferved 
her  love. 

Vol.  ir.  LI  3 
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I  have  often  thought  our  writers  of  Tragedy  have  been  very  defedlive  in 
this  particular,  and  that  they  might  have  given  great  beauty  to  their  works 
by  certain  flops  and  paufes  in  the  reprefentation  of  fuch  paflions,  as  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  language  to  exprefs.     There  is  fomething  like  this  in  the 
laft  a6l  ol  Venice  Preferred,  where  Pierre  is  brought  to  an  infamous  execu- 
tion, and  begs  of  his  friend,  as  a  reparation  for  paft  injuries,  and  the  only 
favour  he  could  do  him,  to  refcue  him  from  the  ignominy  of  the  Wheel,  by 
llabbing  him.     As  he  is  going  to  make  this  dreadful  requeft,  he  is  not  able 
to  communicate  it,  but  withdraws  his  face  from  his  friend's  ear,  and  burfts 
into  tears.     The  melancholy  filence  that  follows  hereupon,  and  continues 
till  he  has  recovered  himfelf  enough  to  reveal  his  mind  to  his  friend,  raifes 
in  the  fpedlators  a  grief  that  is  inexpreflible,  and  an  Idea  of  fuch  a  compli- 
cated diftrefs  in  the  Ador  as  words  cannot  utter.     It  would  look  as  ridiculous 
to  many  Readers  to  give  rules  and  diredlions  "for  proper  Silences,  as  for  Pen" 
ning  a  Whifper:  But  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  extremity  of  moil  paflions, 
particularly  Surprize,  Admiration,  Aflonifhment,  nay.  Rage  it  felf,  there  is 
nothing  more  graceful  than  to  fee  the  Play  fland  for  a  few  moments,  and 
the  Audience  fixed  in  an  agreeable  fufpence  during  the  Silence  of  a  skilful 
A6lor. 

But  Silence  never  fhows  it  felf  to  fo  great  an. advantage,  as  when  it  is  made 
the  reply  to  calumny  and  defamation,  provided  that  we  give  no  juft  occa- 
fion  for  them.  We  might  produce  an  example  of  it  in  the  behaviour  of  one 
in  whom  it  appeared  in  all  its  Majefty,  and  one  whofe  filence,  as  well  as  his 
perfon,  was  altogether  Divine.  When  one  confiders  this  fubjedl  only  in  its 
Sublimity,  this  great  Inflance  could  not  but  occur  to  me;  and  fince  I  only 
make  ufe  of  it  to  fhow  the  highefl  example  of  it,  I  hope  I  do  not  offend  in 
it.  To  forbear  replying  to  an  unjufl  reproach,  and  overlook  it  with  a  gene- 
rous, or  (if  pofTible)  with  an  entire  negled:  of  it,  is  one  of  the  mofl  heroick 
afts  of  a  Great  Mind.  And  I  mufl  confefs,  when  I  refleft  upon  the  behavi- 
our of  feme  of  the  greatefl  men  of  Antiquity,  I  do  not  fo  much  admire  them 
that  they  deferved  the  praife  of  the  whole  age  they  lived  in,  as  becaufe  they 
contemned  the  envy  and  detradlion  of  it. 

All  that  is  incumbent  on  a  man  of  Worth,  who  fuifers  under  fo  ill  a  treat- 
ment, is  to  lie  by  for  fome  time  in  filence  and  obfcurity,  till  the  prejudice  of 
the  times  be  over,  and  his  reputation  cleared.  I  have  often  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleafure  a  Legacy  of  the  famous  Lord  Baco?i,  one  of  the  greatefl 
Genius's  that  our  own  or  any  country  has  produced;  After  having  bequeath- 
ed his  Soul,  Body,  and  Eflate,  in  the  ufual  form,  he  adds,  "  My  Name 
•'  and  Memory  I  leave  to  foreign  Nations,  and  to  my  Countrymen,  after 
""  fome  time  be  pafTed  over. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time  that  I  recommend  this  Philofophy  to  others  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  I  am  fo  poor  a  Proficient  in  it  my  felf,  that  if  in  the  courfe  of  my  Lucu- 
brations it  happens,  as  it  has  done  more  than  once,  that  my  paper  is  duller 
than  in  confcience  it  ought  to  be,  I  think  the  time  an  age  till  I  have  an  op- 
portunity of  putting  out  another,  and  growing  famous  again  for  two  days. 

I  muft  not  clofe  my  difcourfe  upon  Silence,  without  informing  my  Reader 
that  I  have  by  me  an  elaborate  Treatife  on  the  Apofiopefis  called  an  Et  cce- 
tera,  it  being  a  Figure  much  ufed  by  fome  learned  Authors,  and  particularly 
by  the  great  Littleton,  who,  as  my  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Coke  obfervcs  had  a 
moft  admirable  Talent  at  an  6fr. 


N**  1^6.  Thfiffdayy  March  16.  1709. 


'Permittes  ipfis  expendere  Jiuminibus,  quid 

Conveniat  nobis^  rebufquefit  utile  nojiris. 

Nam  pro  jucundis  aptijfima  quaque  dabunt  Dii. 

Charior  eji  illis  homo,  quamfibi.     Nos  animorum 

Impulfu  et  cceca  magnaqiie  cupidine  duSii 

Conjugium  petimus,  partumqiie  uxoris;  at  illis 

Notumy  qui  pueri,  qualifque  futura  fit  uxor.  jyy. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  March  i£. 

AMong  the  various  fets  of  Correfpondents  who  apply  to  me  for  advice, 
and  fend  up  their  Cafes  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  there  are 
none  who  are  more  importunate  with  me,  and  whom  I  am  more 
inclined  to  anfwer,  than  the  Complainers.     One  of  them  dates  his  Letter  to 
me  from  the  Banks  of  a  purling  Stream,  where  he  ufed  to  ruminate  in  Soli- 
tude upon  the  divine  Oarijfa,  and  where  he  is  now  looking  about  for  a  con- 
venient Leap,  which  he  tells  me  he  is  refolved  to  take,  unlefs  I  fupport  him 
under  the  lofs  of  that  charming  perjured  Woman.     Poor  Lavinia  prelfes  as 
much  for  confolation  on  the  other  fide,  and  is  reduced  to  fuch  an  extremi- 
ty of  defpair  by  the  inconftancy  of  Philander,  that  fhe  tells  me  Hie  writes  her 
Letter  with  her  Pen  in  one  hand,  and  her  Garter  in  the  other.     A  Gentle- 
man of  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk  is  almoft  out  of  his  wits  upon  account 
of  a  Greyhound,  that  after  having  been  his  infeparable  companion  for  ten 
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years,  is  at  laft  run  mad.  Another  (who  I  believe  is  ferious)  complains  to 
me,  in  a  ver}'  moving  manner,  of  the  lofs  of  a  wife ;  and  another,  in  terms 
ftill  more  moving,  of  a  purfe  of  money  that  was  taken  from  him  on  Bag/hot 
Heath,  and  which,  he  tells  me,  would  not  have  troubled  him  if  he  had  gi- 
ven it  to  the  poor.  In  fhort,  there  is  fcarce  a  Calamity  in  humane  life  that 
has  not  produced  me  a  Letter. 

It  is  indeed  v^'onderful  to  confider,  how  men  are  able  to  raife  affliction  to 
themfelves  out  of  every  thing.  Lands  and  Houfes,  Sheep  and  Oxen,  can 
convey  happinefs  and  mifery  into  the  hearts  of  reafonable  creatures.  Nay,  I 
have  known  a  Muff,  a  Scarf,  or  a  Tippet,  become  a  folid  bleffing  or  misfor- 
tune. A  Lap-dog  has  broke  the  hearts  of  thoufands.  Flavia,  who  has  bu- 
ried five  children,  and  two  husbands,  was  never  able  to  get  over  the  lofs  of 
her  Parrat,  How  often  has  a  divine  creature  been  thrown  into  a  fit  by  a 
negledl  at  a  Ball  or  an  Affembly  ?  Mop/a  has  kept  her  chamber  ever  fince  the 
\z&  Mafquerade,  and  is  in  greater  danger  of  her  life  upon  being  left  out  of  it, 
than  Clarinda  from  the  violent  cold  which  flie  caught  at  it.  Nor  are  thefe 
dear  Creatures  the  only  fufferers  by  fuch  Imaginary  calamities :  Many  an  Au- 
thor has  been  dejeded  at  the  cenfure  of  one  whom  he  ever  looked  upon  as  an 
Ideot ;  and  many  an  Hero  caft  into  a  fit  of  Melancholy,  becaufe  the  Rabble 
have  not  hooted  at  him  as  he  paffed  through  the  ftreets.  Theron  places  all 
his  happinefs  in  a  running  Horfe,  Suffeniis  in  a  gilded  Chariot,  Fuhius  m 
a  Blue  firing,  and  Florio  in  a  Tulip-root.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate 
the  many  fantaftical  afflicftions  that  difturb  mankind  ;  but  as  a  mifery  is  not 
to  be  meafured  from  the  Nature  of  the  Evil,  but  from  the  Temper  of  the 
Sufferer,  I  fhall  prefent  my  Readers,  who  are  unhappy  either  in  iReality  or 
Imagination,  with  an  Allegory,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  great  Father 
and  Prince  of  Poets. 

As  I  was  fitting  after  dinner  in  my  Elbow-chair,  I  took  up  Homer,  and 
dipped  into  that  famous  Speech  of  AcJMes  to  Triatn,  in  which  he  tells  him, 
that  Jupiter  has  by  him  two  great  Veffels,  the  one  filled  with  Bleffings,  and 
the  other  with  Misfortunes  j  out  of  which  he  mingles  a  compofition  for  eve- 
ry man  that  comes  into  the  world.  This  paffage  fo  exceedingly  pleafed  mci 
that  as  I  fell  infenfibly  into  my  afternoon's  flumber,  it  wrought  my  Imagi- 
nation into  the  following  Dream. 

When  Jupiter  took  into  his  hands  the  government  of  the  world,^  the  feve- 
ral  parts  of  Nature,  with  the  prefiding  Deities,  did  homage  to  him.  One- 
prefentedhim  with  a  mountain  of  Winds,  another  with  a  magazine  of  Hail, 
and  a  third  with  a  pile  of  Thunder-bolts.  The  Stars  offered  up  their  Influ- 
ences, the  Ocean  gave  in  his  Trident,  the  Earth  her  Fruits,  and  the  Sun  his 
Ssafons.    Among  the  feveral  Deities  who  came  to  make  their  Court  on  this 
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occafion,  the  Deftinies  advanced  with  two  great  Tuns  carried  before  them, 
one  of  which  they  fixed  at  the  Right  hand  oi  Jupiter  as  he  fat  upon  his- 
Throne,  and  the  other  on  his  Left.  The  firft  was  filled  with  all  the  Blef- 
fings,  and  the  other  with  all  the  Calamities  of  humane  life.  Jupiter,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  finding  the  world  much  more  innocent  than  it  is 
in  this  Iron  age,  poured  very  plentifully  out  of  the  Tun  that  ftood  at  his 
Right  hand  ;  but  as  mankind  degenerated,  and  became  unworthy  of  his  Blef- 
fings,  he  fet  abroach  the  other  veffel,  that  filled  the  world  with  pain  and  po- 
verty, battles  and  diflempers,  jealoufie  and  falfliood,  intoxicating  pleafures 
and  untimely  deaths. 

He  was  at  length  fo  very  much  incenfed  at  the  great  depravations  of  hu- 
mane nature,  and  the  repeated  provocations  which  he  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  that  having  refolved  to  deftroy  the  whole  Species,  except  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrha,  he  commanded  the  Deftinies  to  gather  up  the  Blef- 
fings  which  he  had  thrown  away  upon  the  fons  of  men,  and  lay  them  up 
till  the  world  fliould  be  inhabited  by  a  more  virtuous  and  deferving  race  of 
mortals. 

The  three  Sifters  immediately  repaired  to  the  earth,  in  fearch  of  the  feveral 
Bleflings  that  had  been  fcattered  on  it  j  but  found  the  task  which  was  enjoined 
them,  to  be  much  more  difficult  than  they  had  imagined.  The  firft  places 
they  reforted  to,  as  the  moft  likely  to  fucceed  in,  were  Cities,  Palaces,  and 
Courts;  but  inftead  of  meeting  with  what  they  looked  for  here,  they  found 
nothing  but  Envy,  Repining,  Uneafinefs,  and  the  like  bitter  ingredients  of 
the  Left-hand  velTel.  Whereas,  to  their  great  furprize,  they  difcovered  Con- 
tent, Chearfulnefs,  Health,  Linocence,  and  other  the  moft  fubftantial  Blef- 
fings  of  life,  in  Cottages,  Shades,  and  Solitudes. 

There  was  another  circumftance  no  lefs  unexpected  than  the  former, 
and  which  gave  them  very  great  perplexity  in  the  difcharge  of  the  Trufb 
which  Jupiter  had  committed  to  them.  They  obferved,  that  feveral  Blef- 
fings  had  degenerated  into  Calamities,  and  that  feveral  Calamities  had  im- 
proved into  Bleffings,  according  as  they  fell  into  the  pofleffion  of  wife  or 
foolifti  men.  They  often  found  Power  with  fo  much  Infolence  and  Im- 
patience cleaving  to  it,  that  it  became  a  Misfortune  to  the  perfon  on  whom, 
it  was  conferred.  Youth  had  often  diftempers  growing  about  it,  worfe 
than  the  infirmities  of  Old  age:  Wealth  was  often  united  to  fuch  a  for- 
did Avarice,  as  made  it  the  moft  uncomfortable  and  painful  kind  of  Po- 
verty. On  the  contrary,  they  often  found  Pain  made  glorious  by  Forti- 
tude, Poverty  loft  in  Content,  Deformity  beautified  with  Virtue.  In  a 
word,  the  Bleffings  were  often  like  good  fruits  planted  in  a  bad  foil,  that 
by  degrees  fall  off  from  their  natural  relilh,  into  taftes  altogether  ihfipid  or 

unwhole- 
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unvvholefome;  and  the  Calamities  like  harlh  fruits,  cultivated  in  a  good 
foil,  and  enriched  by  proper  grafts  and  inoculations,  till  they  fwell  with  ge- 
nerous and  delightful  juices. 

There  was  ftill  a  third  circumftance  that  occafioncd  as  great  a  furprize 
to  the  three  Sifters  as  either  of  the  foregoing,  when  they  difcovered  feveral 
BlefTings  and  Calamities  which  had  never  been  in  either  of  the  Tuns  that 
flood  by  the  Throne  of  Jupiter^  and  were  neverthelefs  as  great  occafions  of 
happinefs  or  mifery  as  any  there.  Thefe  were  that  fpurious  cropofblcf- 
fings  and  calamities  which  were  never  fown  by  the  hand  of  the  Deity,  but 
grow  of  themfelves  out  of  the  fancies  and  difpofitions  of  humane  creatures. 
Such  are  Drefs,  Titles,  Place,  Equipage,  falfe  Shame,  and  groundlefs  Fear, 
with  the  like  vain  Imaginations  that  fhoot  up  in  trifling,  weak,  and  irre- 

folute  minds. 

The  Deftinies  finding  themfelves  in  fo  great  a  perplexity,  concluded, 
that  it  would  be  impofTible  for  them  to  execute  the  commands  that  had  been 
given  them  according  to  their  firft  intention}  for  which  reafon  they  agreed 
to  throw  all  the  Bleffings  and  Calamities  together  into  one  large  velTel,  and 
in  that  manner  offer  them  up  at  the  feet  oi  Jupiter. 

This  was  performed  accordingly,  the  eldeft  Sifter  prefenting  her  fell' 
before  the  veflel,  and  introducing  it  with  an  apology  for  what  they  had 
done. 

O  Jupiter !  {Jay%  Jhe)  we  have  gathered  together  all  the  Good  and  Evil,  the 
Comforts  and  Dijirejfes  of  humane  life,  which  we  thus  p-efent  before  thee  in 
one  promifcuous  heap.  We  befeech  thee  that  thou  thy  felf  wilt  fort  them  out 
for  the  future,  as  in  thy  wifdom  thou  fjalt  think  fit.  For  we  acknowledge,^  that 
there  is  none  befide  thee  that  can  judge  what  will  occafion  grief  or  joy  in  the 
heart  of  a  humane  creature,  and  what  will  prove  a  BleJJing  or  a  Calamity 
io  the  perfon  on  whom  it  is  befio^ved. 


Saturday, 
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-Ut  ameris  amabilis  ejlo.  Ovid^ 


From  my  own  Apartment^  March  17. 

READING  is  to  the  mind,  what  Exercifc  is  to  the  body:  As  by  the 
one,  health  is  preferved,  ftrengthened  and  invigorated;  by  the  other, 
virtue  (v^'hich  is  the  heahh  of  the  mind)  is  kept  alive,  cheriflied 
and  confirmed.  But  as  exercife  becomes  tedious  and  painful  when  we  make 
ufe  of  it  only  as  the  means  of  health,  fo  reading  is  apt  to  grow  uneafie 
and  burdenfome,  when  we  apply  our  felves  to  it  only  for  our  improve- 
ment in  virtue.  For  this  reafon,  the  virtue  which  we  gather  from  a  fa- 
ble, or  an  allegory,  is  like  the  health  we  get  by  hunting ;  as  we  are  en- 
gaged in  an  agreeable  purfuit  that  draws  us  on  with  pleafure,  and  makes 
us  infcnfible  of  the  fatigues  that  accompany   it. 

After  this  Preface,  I  (hall  fct  down  a  very  beautiful  allegorical  Fable  of 
the  great  Poet  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  laft  paper,  and  whom  it  is  very 
difficult  to  lay  afide  when  one  is  engaged  in  the  reading  of  him:  And  this- 
I  particularly  defign  for  the  ufe  of  feveral  of  my  fair  correfpondents,  who 
in  their  letters  have  complained  to  me,  that  they  have  loft  the  afFeftions 
of  their  Husbands,  and  defire  my  advice  how  to  recover  them. 

'Juno^  fays  Horner^  feeing  her  'Jupiter  feated  on  the  top  of  mount  Ida^ 
and  knowing  that  he  conceived  an  averfion  to  her,  began  to  ftudy  how  fhe 
fliould  regain  his  aiFeftions,  and  make  her  felf  amiable  to  him.  With 
this  thought  (he  immediately  retired  .into  her  chamber,  where  flie  bathed 
her  felf  in  Ambrofia,  which  gave  her  perfon  all  its  beauty,  and  diffufed  fo 
divine  an  odour,  as  refreflied  all  nature,  and  fweetened  both  Heaven  and 
Earth.  She  let  her  immortal  Trefles  flow  in  the  moft  graceful  manner,  and 
took  a  particular  care  to  drefs  her  felf  in  feveral  ornaments,  which  the  Poet 
defcribes  at  length,  and  which  the  Goddefs  chofe  out  as  the  moft  proper 
to  fet  off  her  perfon  to  the  beft  advantage.  In  the  next  place,  flie  made 
a  vifit  to  Vcmis^  the  Deity  who  prefides  over  Love,  and  begged  of  her,  as 
a  particular  favour,  that  fhe  would  lend  her  for  a  while  thofe  charms  with 
which  fhe  fubdued  the  hearts  both  of  gods  and  men.  For,  fays  the  God- 
defs^. 
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defs,  I  would  make  ufe  of  them  to  reconcile  the  two  Deities,  who  took 
care  of  me  in  my  infancy,  and  who,  at  prefent,  are  at  fo  great  a  variance, 
that  they  are  eftranged  from  each  other's  bed.  Fenus  was  proud  of  an 
opportunity  of  obliging  fo  great  a  Goddefs,  and  therefore  made  her  a  pre- 
fent of  the  Cejius  which  {he  ufed  to  wear  about  her  own  waifl,  with  ad- 
vice to  hide  it  in  her  bofom,  till  flie  had  accomplifhed  her  intention.  This 
Cejlus  was  a  fine  party-coloured  girdle,  which,  as  Homer  tells  us,  had  all 
the  attradions  of  the  Sex  wrought  into  it.  The  four  principal  figures  in 
the  embroidery  were  Love,  Defire,  Fondnefs  of  fpeech,  and  Converfation, 
filled  with  that  Sweetnefs  and  Complacency  which,  fays  the  Poet,  infenli- 
bly  ileal  away  the  hearts  of  the  Wifeft  men. 

Juno,  after  having  made  thefe  neceflary  preparations,  came  as  by  acci- 
dent into  the  prefence  of  Jupiter,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  as  much  inflam- 
ed with  her  beauty,  as  when  he  firft  ftole  to  her  embraces  without  the  con- 
fent  of  their  parents.  Juno,  to  cover  her  real  thoughts,  told  him,  as  fhe 
had  told  Venus,  that  fhe  was  going  to  make  a  vifit  to  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
He  prevailed  upon  her  to  flay  with  him,  protefting  to  her,  that  flie  appeared 
more  amiable  in  his  eye,  than  ever  any  Mortal,  Goddefs,  or  even  her  felf, 
had  appeared  to  him  till  that  day.  The  Poet  then  reprefents  him  in  fo  great 
an  ardour,  that  (without  going  up  to  the  Houfe  which  had  been  built  by  the 
hands  of  Vulcan,  according  to  Juno's  diredtion)  he  threw  a  golden  cloud  over 
their  heads  as  they  fat  upon  the  top  of  mount  Ida,  while  the  earth  beneath 
them  -fprung  up  in  Lotus's,  Saffrons,  Hyacinths,  and  a  hed  of  the  fofteft 
flowers  for  their  repofe. 

This  clofe  tranflation  of  one  of  the  fineft  pafiages  in  Homer,  may  fuggcft 
abundance  of  inflruftion  to  a  woman  who  has  a  mind  to  preferve  or  recal 
the  Affedion  of  her  husband.  The  care  of  the  perfon,  and  the  drefs,  with 
the  particular  blandifhments  woven  in  the  Cejius,  arc  fo  plainly  recommended 
by  this  fable,  and  fo  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  every  Female  who  defires  to 
pleafe,  that  they  need  no  further  explanation.  The  difcretion  likewife  in  co- 
vering all  matrimonial  quarrels  from  the  knowledge  of  others,  is  taught  in 
the  pretended  vifit  to  'tethys,  in  the  fpeech  where  Juno  addrefTes  her  felf  to 
Venus;  as  the  chafte  and  prudent  management  of  a  Wife's  charms  is  inti- 
mated by  the  fame  pretence  for  her  appearing  before  Jupiter,  and  by  the 
concealment  of  the  Cejlus  in  her  bofom. 

I  {hall  leave  this  Tale  to  the  confideration  of  fuch  good  Houfe  wives  who 
are  never  well  dreffed  but  when  they  are  abroad,  and  think  it  neceffary  to 
appear  more  agreeable  to  all  men  living  than  their  Husbands:  As  alfo  to 
thofe  prudent  Ladies,  who,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  over-fond,  en- 
tertain their  Husbands  with  indifference,  averfion,  fuUen  filence,  or  exafpe- 
rating  language.  Sheer^ 
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Sheer-Lane^  March  17. 

Upon  my  coming  home  laft  night,  I  found  a  very  handfomc  prefcnt  of 
wine  left  for  me,  as  a  tafte  of  z\b  Hogjheads  which  are  to  be  put  to  fale  at 
zo\.  a  Hog/head,  at  GarrawayV  Coffee-houfe  in  Exchange-alley,  on  the  22d in- 
ftanty  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  arid  to  be  tajled  in  Major  Long V  Faults  from 
the  20th  inflant  till  the  time  of  fale.  This  having  been  fent  to  me  with  a 
defire  that  I  would  give  my  judgment  upon  it,  I  immediately  impannelled  a 
Jury  of  Men  of  nice  palates  and  ftrong  heads,  who  being  all  of  them  very- 
fcrupulous,  and  unwilling  to  proceed  rafhly  in  a  matter  of  fo  great  impor- 
tance, refufed  to  bring  in  their  Verdidt  till  three  in  the  morning;  at  which 
time  the  Foreman  pronounced,  as  well  as  he  was  able.  Extra—a— ordinary 
French  Claret.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  love  to  confult  my  Pillow  in  all 
points  of  moment,  I  flept  upon  it  before  I  would  give  my  Sentence,  and 
this  morning  confirmed  the  Verdidl. 

Having  mentioned  this  tribute  of  wine,  I  muft  give  notice  to  my  Corre- 
fpondcnts  for  the  future,  who  fhall  apply  to  me  on  this  occafion,  that  as  I 
fliall  decide  nothing  unadvifedly  in  matters  of  this  nature,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  give  Judgment  of  a  right  good  liquor,  without  examining  at  leaft  three 
dozen  Bottles  of  it.  I  muft  at  the  fame  time  do  my  felf  tlie  juftice  to  let  the 
world  know,  that  I  have  refifted  great  temptations  in  this  kind;  as  it  is 
well  known  to  a  Butcher  in  Clare-Market,  who  endeavoured  to  corrupt  mc 
with  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  Marrow-bones.  I  had  likewife  a  bribe  fent  me 
by  a  Fiftimonger,  confifting  of  a  Collar  of  Brawn,  and  a  Joll  of  Salmon; 
but  not  finding  them  excellent  in  their  kinds,  I  had  the  integrity  to  eat 
them  both  up  without  fpeaking  one  word  of  them.  However,  for  the  fu- 
ture, I  fliall  have  an  eye  to  the  Diet  of  this  great  City,  and  will  recommend 
the  beft  and  moft  wholefome  food  to  them,  if  I  receive  thefe  proper  and 
refpedtful  notices  from  the  fellers,  that  it  may  not  be  faid  hereafter,  my 
Readers  were  better  taught  than  fed. 


Vol.  n.  Mm  TuefdaK, 
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'Gujlus  element  a  ^er  omnia  qua  runty 


Nunquam  animo  pretiis  obfiantibiu Juv. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  March  20. 

HAVING  intimated  in  niy  laft  paper,  that  I  defigti  to  take  under  my 
infpedlion  the  Diet  of  this  great  City,  I  (hall  begin  with  a  very  earn* 
eft  and  ferious  exhortation  to  all  my  well-difpofed  Readers,  that 
they  would  return  to  the  food  of  their  forefathers,  and  reconcile  themfelves 
to  Beef  and  Mutton.  This  was  that  Diet  which  bred  that  hardy  race  of 
mortals  who  won  the  fields  of  Creffy  and  Agincourt.  I  need  not  go  up  fo 
high  as  the  hiftory  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick^  who  is  well  known  to  have 
eaten  up  a  Dun  Cow  of  his  own  killing.  The  renowned  King  Arthur  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  firft  who  ever  fat  down  to  a  whole  roafted  Ox. 
(which  was  certainly  the  beft  way  to  preferve  the  gravy ;)  and  it  is  further 
added,  that  he  and  his  Knights  fat  about  it  at  his  round  table,  and  ufual- 
ly  confumed  it  to  the  very  bones  before  they  would  enter  upon  any  de- 
bate of  moment.  The  Black  Prince  was  a  profefTed  lover  of  the  Briflcet;. 
not  to  mention  the  hiftory  of  the  Sirloin,  or  the  Inftitution  of  the  Order 
of  Beef-eaters,  which  are  all  fo  many  evident  and  undeniable  marks  of  the 
great  refpeit  which  our  warlike  Predeceflbrs  have  paid  to  this  excellent  food. 
The  tables  of  the  ancient  Gentry  of  this  nation  were  covered  thrice  a  day 
with  hot  Roaft-beefj  and  I  am  credibly  informed  by  an  Antiquary  who  has 
fearched  the  Regifters  in  which  the  Bills  of  fare  of  the  Court  are  record- 
ed, that  inftead  of  Tea  and  Bread  and  Butter,  which  have  prevailed  on  late 
years,  the  Maids  of  Honour  in  Queen  Sfo^/^^^y^'s  time  were  allowed- three 
Rumps  of  Beef  for  their  breakfaft.  Mutton  has  likewife  been  in  great  repute 
among  our  valiant  Countrymen,  but  was  formerly  obferved  to  be  the  food 
rather  of  men  of  nice  and  delicate  appetites,  than  thbfe  of  ftrong  and  ro- 
buft  Conftitutions.  For  which  reafon,  even  to  this  day,  we  ufe  the  word, 
Sheep-biter  as  a  term  of  reproach,  as  we  do  a  Beef-eater  in  a  refpedtful  and, 
honourable  fenfe.  As  for  the  flefti  of  Lamb,  Veal,  Chicken,  and  other  Ani- 
mals under  Age,  they  were  the  invention  of  fickly  and  degenerate  palates, 

according 
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according  to  that  wholefome  remark  of  D^wV/ the  Hiftorian,  who  takes  no- 
tice, That  in  all  taxes  upon  Provifions,  during  the  reigns  of  feveral  of  our 
Kings,  there  is  nothing  mentioned  befidcs  the  flefli  of  fuch  Fowl  and  Cat- 
tle as  were  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  were  mature  for  flaughter. 
The  common  people  of  this  kingdom  doilill  keep  up  the  tafle  of  their  An- 
ceftors;  and  it  is  to  this  that  we  in  a  great  meafure  owe  the  unparalleled 
vidlories  that  have  been  gained  in  this  reign  :  For  I  would  defire  my  rea- 
der to  confider,  what  work  our  Countrymen  would  have  made  at  B/cn- 
heim  and  Ramillies,  if  they  had  been  fed  with  Fricacies  and  Ragoufls. 

For  this  reafon  we  at  prefent  fee  the  florid  Complexion,  the  ftrong  Limb 
and  the  hale  Conftitution,  are  to  be  found  chiefly  among  the  meaner  fore 
of  people,  or  in  the  wild  Gentry^  who  have  been  educated  among  the  woods 
and  mountains:  Whereas  many  great  families  are  infenfibly  fallen  off  from 
the  Athletick  Conftitution  of  their  Progenitors,  and  are  dwindled  away  in- 
to a  pale,  fickly,  fpindle-legged  generation  of  Valetudinarians. 

I  may  perhaps  be  thought  extravagant  in  my  notbn  ;  but  I  muft  confefs 
1  am  apt  to  impute  the  diftionours  that  fometimes  happen  in  great  fami- 
lies to  the  inflaming  kind  of  diet  which  is  lb  much  in  fafliion.  Many  dirties 
can  excite  defirc  without  giving  ftrength,  and  heat  the  body  without  nou- 
rilhing  it:  As  Phyficians  obferve,  that  the  pooreft  and  moft  difpirited  blood 
is  moft  fubjedt  to  Fevers.  I  look  upon  a  French  Ragouft  to  be  as  perni- 
-cious  to  the  ftomach  as  a  glafs  of  fpirits;  and  when  I  have  feen  a  youne 
Lady  fwallow  all  the  inftigations  of  high  Soupes,  feafoned  Sauces,  and  for- 
ced Meats,  I  have  wondered  at  the  Defpair  or  tedious  fighing  of  her  lovers. 

The  rules  among  thefe  falfe  delicates,  are,  to  be  as  contradiflory  as  they 
can  be  to  nature. 

Without  expeding  the  return  of  hunger,  they  eat  for  appetite,  and  pre- 
pare dillies  not  to   allay,  but  to  excite  it. 

They  admit  of  nothing  at  their  tables  in  its  natural  form,  or  without  fomc 
difguife. 

They  are  to  eat  every  thing  before  it  comes  in  feaforn,  and  to  leave  it  off  as 
foon  as  it  is  good  to  be  eaten. 

They  are  not  to  approve  any  thing  that  is  agreeable  to  ordinary  palates ; 
and  nothing  is  to  gratify  their  Senfes,  but  what  would  offend  thole  of  their 
Inferiors. 

I  remember  I  was  laft  fummer  invited  to  a  friend's  houfe,  who  is  a  great 
admirer  of  the  French  cookery,  and  (as  the  Phrafe  is)  cats  well.  At  our 
fitting  down,  I  found  the  table  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  unknown, 
dirties.  I  was  mightily  at  a  lofs  to  learn  what  they  were,  and  therefore  did 
«ot  know  where  to  help  my  felf.     That  which  ftood  before  me  I  took  to 

M  m  2  be 
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he  a  roafted  Porcupine,  however  did  not  care  for  asking  queflions;  and  have 
fifjce  been  informed,  that  it  was  only  a  larded  Turkey.  I  afterwards  pafled 
my  eye  over  feveral  Haflies,  which  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  to  this 
day;  and  hearing  that  they  were  Delicacies,  did  not  think  fit  to  meddle 
with  them. 

Among  other  Dainties,  I  faw  fomething  like  a  Pheafant,  and  therefore  de- 
fired  to  be  helped  to  a  wing  of  it;  but  to  my  great  furprize,  my  friend  told 
me  it  was  a  Rabbet,  which   is  a  fort  of  meat  I  never  cared  for.     At  laft  I 
difcovered,  with  fome  joy,  a  Fig  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  begged, 
a  Gentleman  that  was  near  it  to  cut  me  a   piece  of  it.     Upon  which   the 
Gentleman  of  the  houfe  faid,  with  great  civiUty,  I  am  fure  you  will  like 
the  Pig,  for  it  was  whipped  to  death.     I  muft  confefs,  I    heard  him  with 
horror,  and  could  not  eat  of  an  Animal  that  had  died  fuch  a  tragical  death:. 
I  was  now  in  great  hunger  and  confufion,  when,  methought,  I  fmelled  the 
agreeable  favour  of  Roaft-beef,  but  could  not  tell  from  which  difli  it  arofe^ 
though  I  did  not  queftion  but   it  lay  difguifed  in  one  of  them.     Upon  turn- 
ing my  head,  I  faw  a  noble  Sirloin  on  the  Side-table  fmoaking  in  the  moft 
delicious  manner.     I  had  recourfe  to  it  more  than  once,  and  could  not  fee, 
without  fome  indignation,  that  fubftantial  Eng/ijh  difh  banilhed  in  fo  igno- 
minious a  manner,  to  make  way  for  French  kickfliaws. 

The  Deffert  was  brought  up   at  laft,  which  in  truth  was  as  extraordinary 
as  any  thing  that  had  come  before  it.     The  whole,  when  ranged    in  its 
proper  order,  looked  like  a  very  beautiful  winter-piece.     There  were  feve- 
ral  Pyramids  of  candy'd  fweetmeats,  that  hung  like  Icicles,  with  fruits  fcat- 
tered  up  and  down,  and  hid  in  an  artificial  kind  of  froft.     At  the  fame  time 
there  were  great  quantities  of  Cream  beaten  up  into  a  Snow,  and  near  them 
little  plates  of  Sugar-plums,  difpofed  like  fo  many  heaps  of  Hail-ftoncs,  with 
a  multitude  of  Congelations  in  Jellies  of  various  colours.     I  was   indeed  fo 
pleafed  with  the  feveral  objedls  which  lay  before  me,  that  I  did  not  care 
for  difplacing  any  of  them,  and  was  half  angry  with  the  reft  of  the  com-, 
pany,  that  for  the  fake  of  a  piece  of  Lemmon-peel,  or  a  Sugar-plumb,  would 
fpoil  fo  pleafing  a  pidlure.     Indeed,  I  could  not  but  fmile  to  fee  feveral  of. 
them  cooling  their  mouths  with  lumps  of  Ice,  which  they  had  juft  before 
been  burning  with  Salts  and  Peppers. 

As  foon  as  this  fhow  was  over  I  took  my  leave,  that  I  might  finilh  my 
dinner  at  my  own  houfe :  For  as  I  in  every  thing  love  what  is  fimple  and 
natural,  fo  particularly  in  my  food;  two  plain  difties,  with  two  or  three  good- 
natured,  chearful,  ingenious  friends,  would  make  me  more  pleafed  and  vain, 
than  all  that  pomp  and  luxury  can  beftow.  For  it  is  my  Maxim,  That  &e 
keeps  the  greatejl  table,  who  has  the  moji  valuable  company  at  it. 

Thurfda^j 
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Dii,  quibiis   Imperium  ejl  ainmarum,  iimbraque  filentes^ 

Et  Chaos,  &  Phlegethon,  loca  mSlefilentia  late. 

Sit  tnihifas  audita  loqtd,  Jit  numine  'vejlro 

Pandere  res  alta  terra  &  ca/igi/ie  merfas  Virg. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  March  29. 

A  Man  who  confines  his  fpeculations  to  the  time  prefent,  has  but  a  very 
narrow  province  to  employ  his  thoughts  in.  For  this  reafon,  per- 
fons  of  ftudious  and  contemplative  natures  often  entertain  thcmfelves 
with  the  hiftory  of  pall  Ages,  or  raife  fchemes  and  conjed:ures  upon  Futu- 
rity. For  my  own  part,  I  love  to  range  through  that  half  of  Eternity  which 
is  flill  to  come,  rather  than  look  on  that  which  is  already  run  out;  becaufe 
I  know  I  have  a  real  fhare  and  intereft  in  the  one,  whereas  all  that  was 
tranfa(5ted  in  the  other  can  be  only  matter  of  curiofity  to  me. 

Upon  this  account,  I  have  been  always  very  much  delighted  with  medl-s 
rating  on  the  Soul's  Immortality,  and  in  reading  the  feveral  notions  which 
the  wifefl  of  men,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  entertained  on  that  fub- 
jeft.  What  the  opinions  of  the  greateft  Philofophers  have  been,  I  have  fe- 
veral times  hinted  at,  and  fliall  give  an  account  of  them  from  time  to  time 
as  occafion  requires.  It  may  likewife  be  worth  while  to  confider,  what  men 
of  the  mofl  exalted  genius,  and  elevated  imagination,  have  thought  of  this 
matter.  Among  thefe.  Homer  (lands  up  as  a  Prodigy  of  mankind,  that  looks 
down  upon  the  reft  of  humane  creatures  as  a  fpecies  beneath  him.  Since  he 
is  the  moft  ancient  heathen  Author,  we  may  guefs  from  his  relation,  what 
were  the  common  opinions  in  his  time  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  Soul  af- 
ter death. 

Vlylfes,  he  tell§  us,  made  a  voyage  to  the  Regions  of  the  dead,  in  order  to 
confult  'Tirefias  how  he  fhould  return  to  his  own  country,  ail  recommend 
himfelf  to  the  favour  of  the  Gods.     The  Poet  fcarce  introduces  a  fingle  Per- 
fon,  who  doth  not  fuggeft  fome  ufeful  precept  to  his  Reader,  and  defigns  his 
defcription  of  the  Dead  for  the  amendment  of  the  Living. 

niyjjes. 
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JJlyJfeSy  after  havmg  made  a  very  plenteous  facrifice,  fat  him  down  by  the 
pool  of  Holy  Blood,  which  attraded  a  prodigious  aflembly  of  Ghofts  of  all 
;ages  and  conditions,  that  hovered  about  the  Heroe,  and  feafted  upon  the 
fleams  of  his  oblation.  The  firft  he  knew,  was  the  (hade  of  Elpenor^  who^ 
to  fliow  the  adivity  of  a  fpirit  above  that  of  body,  is  rcprefented  as  arrived 
there  long  before  Vlyijes,  notwichftanding  the  winds  and  feas  had  contributed 
all  their  force  to  haften  his  voyage  thither.  This  Elpenor,  to  infpire  the 
Reader  with  a  deteftation  of  Drunkennefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  a  re- 
ligious care  of  doing  proper  honours  to  the  Dead,  defcribes  himfelf  as  having 
broken  his  neck  in  a  debauch  of  wine;  and  begs  TJlyJfes,  that  for  the  repofe 
of  his  Soul,  he  would  build  a  monument  over  him,  and  perform  funeral  rites 
to  his  memory.  UlyJJes  with  great  forrow  of  heart  promifes  to  fulfil  his  re- 
queft,  and  is  immediately  diverted  to  an  obje6t  much  more  moving  than  the 
former.  The  Ghoft  of  his  own  Mother  Anticlea,  whom  he  ftill  thought  li- 
ving, appears  to  him  among  the  multitude  of  Shades  that  furrounded  him, 
and  fits  down  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  him  by  the  Lake  of  Blood,  without 
fpeaking  to  him,  or  knowing  who  he  was.  Vlyffes  was  exceedingly  troubled 
at  the  fieht,  and  could  not  forbear  weeping  as  he  looked  upon  her :  But  be- 
ing all  along  fet  forth  as  a  pattern  of  confummate  wifdom,  he  makes  his  af- 
fedion  give  way  to  prudence ;  and  therefore,  upon  his  feeing  I'trefms,  does 
not  reveal  himfelf  to  his  Mother,  till  he  had  confulted  that  great  Prophet,, 
who  was  the  occafion  of  this  his  defcent  into  the  Empire  of  the  dead.  Ti. 
refias  having  cautioned  him  to  keep  himfelf  and  his  Companions  free  from 
the  guilt  of  Sacrilege,  and  to  pay  his  devotions  to  all  the  Gods,  promifes  him 
a  return  to  his  Kingdom  and  Family,  and  a  happy  old  age  in  the  enjoyment 

of  them. 

The  Poet  having  thus  with  great  art  kept  the  curiofity  of  his  Reader  in 
fufpence,  reprefents  his  Wife  man,  after  the  difpatch  of  his  bufinefs  with  Ti- 
refiasy  as  yielding  himfelf  up  to  the  calls  of  natural  affedion,  and  making 
himfelf  known  to  his  Mother.  Her  eyes  are  no  fooner  opened,  but  fhe  cries 
ou?  in  tears.  Oh  my  Son!  and  enquires  into  the  occafions  that  brought  him 
thither,  and  the  fortune  that  attended  him. 

JJhfjes  on  the  other  hand  defires  to  know,  what  the  ficknefs  was  that  had 
fent  her  into  thofe  Regions,  and  the  condition  in  which  Ihe  had  left  his  Fa- 
ther, his  Son,  and  more  particularly  his  Wife.  She  tells  him,  they  were 
all  Three  inconfolable  for  his  abfence;  ajid  as  for  myfelf,  fays  fhe,  that  -was 
the  ficknefs  of  which  I  died.  My  impatience  for  your  return,  my  anxiety  for 
your  ivclfare,  and  my  fondnefsfor  my  dear  Ulyffes,  were  the  only  diflempers  that 
preyed  upon  my  life,  and  feparated  my  Soul  from  my  Body.  Ulyfes  was  melted 
with  thefe  expreflions  of  tendernefs,  and  thrice  endeavoured  to  catch  the  ap- 
parition 
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paration  In  his  arms,  that  he  might  hold  his  Mother  to  his  bofom  and  weep 
over  her. 

This  gives  the  Poet  occafion  to  defcribe  the  notion  the  Heathens  at  that 
time  had  of  an  unbodied  Soul,  in  the  exxufe  which  the  Mother  makes  for 
ieeming  to  withdraw  her  felf  from  her  Son's  embraces.  The  Soul,  fays  fhe, 
is  compofed  neither  of  Bones,  FleJJj,  7ior  Sinews,  but  leaves  behind  her  all  thofe 
incumbrances  of  mortality  to  be  confumed  on  the  funeral  Pile.  Asfoon  asjhe  has 
thus  caji  her  bur  the  ti^  p6  makes  her  efcape,  and  flies  away  from  it  like  a  dream. 

When  this  melancholy  converfation  is  at  an  end,  the  Poet  draws  up 
to  view  as  charming  a  Vifion  as  could  enter  into  man's  imagination.  He 
defcribes  the  next  who  appeared  to  Ulyffes,  to  have  been  the  Shades  of  the 
fineft  women  that  had  ever  lived  upon  the  earth,  and  who  had  either  been 
the  Daughters  of  Kings,  the  MiftrefTes  of  Gods,  or  Mothers  of  Heroes  j 
fuch  as  Antiope,  Alcmena,  Leda,  Ariadne,  Iphimediay  Eriphyle,  and  feveral  o- 
thers  of  whom  he  gives  a  Catalogue,  with  a  fliort  hiflory  of  their  adven- 
tures. The  beautiful  Aflembly  of  Apparitions  were  all  gathered  together 
about  the  Blood:  Each  of  them,  fays  Ulyffes,  (as  a  gentle  Satyr  upon  Female 
vanity)  giving  me  an  account  of  her  Birth  and  Family.  This  Scene  of  ex- 
traordinary women  feems  to  have  been  defigned  by  the  Poet  as  a  ledlure  of 
mortality  to  the  whole  Sex,  and  to  put  them  in  mind  of  what  they  muft 
expedl,  notwithftanding  the  greateft  perfeftions,  and  highefl  honours,  they 
can  arrive  at. 

The  Circle  of  Beauties  at  length  difappearcd,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the 
fhades  of  feveral  Grecian  Heroes  who  had  been  engaged  with  Vlyfes  in  the 
fiege  of  Troy.     The  firft  that  approached  was  Agamemnon,  the  Generalifll- 
mo  of  that  great  expedition,  who  at  the  appearance  of  his  old  friend  wept 
very  bitterly,  and  without  faying  any  thing  to  him,  endeavoured  to  grafp 
him  by  the  hand.     Ulyffes,  who  was  much  moved  at  the  fight,  poured  out 
a  flood  of  tears,   and  asked  him  the  occafion  of  his  death,  which  Agamem- 
non vtl^ttA  to  him  in  all  its  tragical  circumftancesj  how  he  was  murthered 
at  a  Banquet  by  the  contrivance  of  his  own  Wife,  in  confederacy  with   her 
Adulterer:  From  whence  he  takes  occafion  to  reproach  the  whole  Sex,  after 
a  manner  which  would  be  inexcufable  in  a  man  who  had  not  been  fo  great  a 
fufferer  by  them.     My  JVife  {(-Ays  he)  has  difgraccd  all  the  women  that  fhall 
ever  be  born  into  the  world,  even  thofe  who  hereafter  f jail  be  innocent,     Takt 
care  how  you  grow  too  fond  of  your  Wife.     Never  tell  her  all  you  know.     If  you 
reveal  fome  things  to  her^  be  fur e  you  keep  others  concealed  from  her,     Tou  i}i~ 
deed  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  Vcwclo^it,  Jl:e  will  not  ufe  you  as  my  Wife 
has  treated  me ;  however ,  take  care  how  you  trufl  a  woman.     The  Poet,  in  this 
and  other  inftances,  according  to  the  Syllcm  of  many  heathen  as  well  as  chri-- 

flian^ 
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ftian  Phllofophefs,  fliows,  how  anger,  revenge,  and  other  habits  which  the 
Soul  had  contraded  in  the  body,  fubfift  and  grow  in  it  under  its  ftate  of  re- 
paration. 

I  am  extremely  pleafed  with  the  companions  which  the  Poet  in  the  next 
defcription  alTigns  to  Achilles.  Achillea  (fays  the  Heroe)  came  up  to  me  with 
Patroclus  and  Antilochus.  By  which  we  may  fee  that  it  was  Horner'^  opini- 
on, and  probably  that  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  that  the  friendfhips  which  are 
made  among  the  living,  will  likewife  continue  among  the  dead.  Achilles  en- 
quires after  the  welfare  of  his  Son,  and  of  his  Father,  with  a  fiercenefs  of 
the  fame  charader  that  Homer  has  every  where  exprefled  in  the  adions  of 
his  life.  The  paffage  relating  to  his  Son  is  fo  extremely  beautiful,  that  I 
muft  not  omit  it.  UlyJTes,  after  having  dcfcribed  him  as  wife  in  council,  and 
adtive  in  war,  and  mentioned  the  foes  whom  he  had  flain  in  battle,  adds  an 
obfervation  that  he  himfelf  had  made  of  his  Behaviour  whilft  he  lay  in  the 
wooden  horfe.  Mojl  of  the  Generals  (fays  he)  that  were  with  us,  either  wept 
or  trembled:  As  for  your  Son,  I  neither  faw  him  wipe  a  tear  from  his  cheeks^ 
or  change  his  coujiteiiance.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  often  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  Sword,  or  grafp  his  Spear,  as  impatient  to  employ  them  againji  the  Trojans. 
He  then  informs  his  Father  of  the  great  honour  and  rewards  which  he  had 
purchafed  before  Troj,  and  of  his  return  from  it  without  a  wound.  The 
fhade  oi  Achilles,  fays  the  Poet,  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  account  he  received 
of  his  Son,  that  he  enquired  no  further,  but  ftalked  away  with  more  than 
ordinary  majefty  over  tli£  green  meadow  that  lay  before  them. 

This  laft  circumftancc  of  a  deceafed  Father's  rejoicing  in  the  behaviour  of 
his  Son,  is  very  finely  contrived  by  Homer,  as  an  incentive  to  virtue,  and 
made  ufe  of  by  none  that  I  know  befides  himfelf. 

The    defcription  of  Ajax,  which   follows,  and  his  refufing  to  fpeak  to 

Vlyfes,  who  had  won  the  Armor  of  Achilles  from  him,  and  by  that  means 

occafioned  his  death,  is  admired  by  every  one  that  reads  it.     When  Ulyjfes 

relates  the  fullennefs  of  his  deportment,  and  confiders  the  greatnefs  of  the 

Heroe,  he  expreffes  himfelf  with  generous  and  noble  fentiments.     Oh  !  that  I 

had  never  gained  a  prize  which  coji  the  life  of  fo  brave  a  man  as  Ajax  !  who, 

for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  and  greatnefs  of  his  aSiions,  was  inferior  to  none  but 

the  divine  Achilles.     The  fame  noble  condefcenfion,  which  never  dwells  but 

in  truly  great  minds,  and  fuch  as  Homer  would  reprefent  that  of  Ulyjf^^  to 

have  been,  difcovers  it  felf  likewife   in  the  fpeech  which  he  made  to  the 

Ghoft  of  ^'^a;  on  that  occafion.    O^  Ajax  !  fays  he.  Will  you  keep  your  refent- 

ments  even  after  death  ?  what  deJlruSlions  hath  this  fatal  armour  brought  upon 

the  Greeks  by  robbing  them  of  you,  who  were  their  bulwark  and  defence  ?  A- 

chilks  is  not  more  bitterly  lamented  among  us  than  you.    Impute  not  then  your 

death 
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death  to  any  one  but  Jupiter,  loho  cut  of  his  anger  to  the  Greeks,  took  you  away 
from  amojig  them:  Let  me  entreat  you  to  approach  me;  refrain  the  fercenefs  of 
your  larath,  and  the  great  nefs  of  your  foul,  and  hear  tishat  I  have  to  fay  to  you. 
Jjax,  without  making  any  reply,  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  retired  in- 
to a  crowd  of  Ghofts. 

UlyJJ'es,  after  all  thefe  Vifions,  took  a  view  of  thofe  impious  Wretches  who 
lay  in  tortures  for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  upon  the  earth,  whom  he 
defcribes  under  all  the  varieties  of  pain,  as  fo  many  marks  of  Divine  Venge- 
ance, to  deter  others  from  following  their  example.  He  then  tells  us,  that 
notwithftanding  he  had  a  great  curiofity  to  fee  the  Heroes  that  lived  in  the 
ages  before  him,  the  Ghofts  began  to  gather  about  him  in  fuch  prodigious 
multitudes,  and  with  fuch  confufion  of  voices,  that  his  heart  trembled  as  he 
faw  himfelf  amidft  fo  great  a  I'cene  of  horrors.  He  adds,  that  he  was  afraid 
left:  fome  hideous  SpecStre  Ihould  appear  to  him,  that  might  terrific  him  to 
dift:rad:ion ;  and  therefore  withdrew  in   time. 

I  queft:ion  not  but  my  Reader  will  be  pleafed  with  this  defcription  of  a  Fu- 
ture State,  reprefented  by  fuch  a  noble  and  fruitful  imagination,  that  had  no- 
thing to  dired:  it  befides  the  Light  of  Nature,  and  the  opinions  of  a  dark  and 
ignorant  age. 
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Bomhalio,  Clangor,  Stridor,  Taratantara,  Murmur.  Farn.  Rliet. 


From  my  on^vn  Apartment,  March  3  i , 

I  Have  heard  of  a  very  valuable  Pidhire,  wherein  all  the  Painters  of  the 
Age  in  which  it  was  drawn,  are  reprefented  fitting  together  in  a  Circle, 
and  joining  in  a  Confort  of  Mufick.  Each  of  them  plays  upon  fuch  a 
particular  Inftrument  as  is  the  mofl  fuitable  to  his  charadler,  and  expreffes 
that  ft;yle  and  manner  of  painting  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  The  famous 
Cupola-painter  of  thofe  times,  to  fliow  the  grandeur  and  boldnefs  of  his  fi- 
gures, hath  a  Horn  in  his  mouth,  which  he  feems  to  wind  with  great  ftrength 
and  force.  On  the  contrary,  an  eminent  Artift:,  who  wrought  up  his  Pidtures 
with  the  greateft:  accuracy,  and  gave  them  all  thofe  delicate  touches  which 
are  apt  to  pleafe  the  nicefl:  eye,  is  reprefented  as  tuning  a  Theorbo.  The 
fame  kind  of  humour  runs  through  the  whole  piece. 

Vol.  II.  N  n  I 
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I  have  often  from  this  hint  imagined  to  my  felf,  that  different  talents  in 
difcourfe  might  be  fliadowed  out  after,  the  fame  manner  by  different  kinds  of 
mufick ;  and  that  the  feveral  converfable  parts  of  mankind  in  this  great  City 
might  be  cart:  into  proper  charadters  and  divifions,  as  they  refemble  feveral  In- 
ftruments  that  are  in  life  among  the  Mafters  of  Harmony.  Of  thefe  therefore 
in  their  order,  and  firft  of  the  Drum. 

Your  Drums  are  the  Blufterers  in  converfation,  that  with  a  loud  laugh,  un- 
natural mirth,  and  a  torrent  of  noife,  domineer  in  publick  affemblies  over- 
bear men  of  fenfe,  ftun  their  companions,  and  fill  the  place  they  are  in  with 
a  ratling  found,  that  hath  feldom  any  wit,  humour,  or  good  breeding  in  it. 
The  Drum  notwithftanding,  by  this  boifterous  vivacity,  is  very  proper  to 
impofe  upon  the  ignorant  j  and  in  converfation  with  Ladies,  who  are  not 
of  the  fineft  taffe,  often  paffes  for  a  man  of  mirth  and  wit,  for  wonderful 
pleafant  company.  I  need  not  obferve,  that  the  emptincfs  of  the  Drum  very 
much  contributes  to  its  noife. 

The  Lute  is  a  charadter  diredlly  oppofite  to  the  Drum,  that  founds  very  fine- 
ly by  it  felf,  or  in  a  very  fmall  confort.  Its  notes  are  exquifitely  fweet,  and 
very  low,  eafily  drowned  in  a  multitude  of  Inftruments,  and  even  loft  among 
a  few,  unlefs  you  give  a  particular  attention  to  it.  A  Lute  is  feldom  heard 
in  a  company  of  more  than  five,  whereas  a  Drum  will  fhow  it  felf  to  advan- 
tage in  an  affembly  of  five  hundred.  The  Lutanifts  therefore  are  men  of  a 
fine  Genius,  uncommon  refledion,  great  affability,  and  efteemed  chiefly  by 
perfons  of  a  good  tafte,  who  are  the  only  proper  judges  of  fo  delightful  and 
foft  a  melody. 

The  Trumpet  is  an  Inftrument  that  has  in  it  no  compafs  of  mufick,  or  va- 
riety of  found,  but  is  notwithftanding  very  agreeable,  fo  long  as  it  keeps  with- 
in its  pitch.  It  has  not  above  four  or  five  Notes,  which  are  however  very 
pleafing,  and  capable  of  exquifite  turns  and  modulations.  The  Gentlemen 
who  fall  under  this  denomination,  are  your  men  of  the  moft  fafhionable  edu- 
cation and  refined  breeding,  who  have  learned  a  certain  fmoothnefs  of  dif- 
courfe, and  fprightlinefs  of  air,  from  the  polite  company  they  have  kept;  but 
at  the  fame  time  have  (hallow  Parts,  weak  Judgments,  and  a  fliort  reach  of 
Underftanding ;  a  Play-houfe,  a  Drawing-room,  a  Ball,  a  Vifiting-day,  or  a 
Ring  at  Hide-park^  are  the  few  notes  they  are  mafters  of,  which  they  touch 
upon  in  all  converfations.  The  Trumpet  however  is  a  necefl*ary  Inftrument 
about  a  Court,  and  a  proper  enlivener  of  a  Confort,  though  of  no  great  har- 
mony by  it  felf 

Violins  are  the  lively,  forward,  importunate  Wits,  that  diftinguifti  them- 
felves  by  the  flourifhes  of  Imagination,  ftiarpnefs  of  Repartee,  glances  of  Sa- 
tyr, and  bear  away  the  upper  part  in  every  Confort.    I  cannot  however  but 

obferve. 
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obferve,  that  when  a  man  is  not  difpofed  to  hear  Mufick,  there  is  not  a  more 
difagreeable  found  in  harmony  than  that  of  a  Viohn. 

There  is  another  mufical  inftrument,  which  is  more  frequent  in  this  nation 
than  any  other;  I  mean  your  Bafs-viol,  which  grumbles  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Confort,  and  with  a  furly  mafculine  found  ftrengthens  the  harmony,  and 
tempers  the  fweetnefs  of  the  feveral  inftrumenrs  that  play  along  with  it. 
The  Bafs-viol  is  an  inftrument  of  a  quite  different  nature  to  the  Trumpet,  and 
may  fignifie  men  of  rough  fenfe,  and  unpoliflied  parts,  who  do  not  love  to 
hear  themfelves  talk,  but  fometimes  break  out  with  an  agreeable  bluntnefs, 
unexpedled  wit,  and  furly  pleafantries ,  to  the  no  fmall  diverfion  of  their 
friends  and  companions.  In  fliort,  I  look  upon  every  fenfible  true-born  Bri- 
ton to  be  naturally  a  Bafs-viol. 

As  for  your  Rural  Wits,  who  talk  with  great  eloquence  and  alacrity  of 
Foxes,  Hounds,  Horfes,  Quickfet-Hedges,  and  Six-bar  gates.  Double  ditches, 
and  Broken  necks,  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  I  (hould  give  them  a  place  in  the 
converfable  world.  However,  if  they  will  content  themfelves  with  being  rai- 
fed  to  the  dignity  of  Hunting-horns,  I  fliall  defire  for  the  future  that  they 
may  be  known  by  that  name. 

I  muft  not  here  omit  the  Bagpipe  Species,  that  will  entertain  you  from 
morning  to  night  with  the  repetition  of  a  few  Notes,  which  are  played  over 
and  over,  with  the  perpetual  humming  of  a  Drone  running  underneath  them. 
Thefe  are  your  dull,  heavy,  tedious  Story-tellers,  the  load  and  burthen  of 
converfations,  that  fet  up  for  men  of  importance,  by  knowing  fccret  hiftory, 
and  giving  an  account  of  tranfadlions,  that  whether  they  ever  paffed  in  the 
world  or  not,  doth  not  fignifie  an  half-peny  to  its  inftruftion,  or  its  welfare. 
Some  have  obferved,  that  the  Northern  parts  of  this  Ifland  are  more  particu- 
larly fruitful  in  Bagpipes. 

There  are  fo  very  few  perfons  who  are  mafters  in  every  kind  of  converfati- 
on,  and  can  talk  on  all  fubjedls,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  we  (bould  make 
a  diftinft  fpecies  of  them:  Neverthelefs,  that  my  fchcme  may  not  be  dcfe- 
(i^ive,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  few  who  are  endowed  with  fuch  extraordinar}'^  ta- 
lents, I  fliall  allow  them  to  be  Harpficords,  a  kind  of  Mufick  which  every 
one  knows  is  a  Confort  by  it  felf. 

As  for  your  Pafiing-bells,  who  look  upon  mirth  as  criminal,  and  talk  of 
nothing  but  what  is  melancholy  in  its  felf,  and  mortifying  to  human  nature, 
I  fliall  not  mention  them. 

I  fliall  likewife  pafs  over  in  filence  all  the  rabble  of  mankind,  that  crowd 
our  ftreets,  coffee-houfes,  feafts,  and  publick  tables.  I  cannot  call  their  dif- 
courfe  converfation,  but  rather  fomething  that  is  pradifed  in  imitation  of  it. 

N  n  2  For 
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For  which  reafon,  if  I  would  defcribe  them  by  any  mufical  inftrument,  it 
fhould  be  by  thofe  modem  inventions  of  the  Bladder  and  String,  Tongs  and 
Key,  Marrow-bone  and  Cleaver. 

My  Reader  will  doubtlefs  obferve,  that  I  have  only  touched  here  upon  Male 
Inflruments,  having  referved  my  Female  Confort  to  another  occafion.  If  he 
has  a  mind  to  know  where  thefefeveral  characflers  are  to  be  met  with,  I  could 
direft  him  to  a  whole  club  of  Drums;  not  to  mention  another  of  Bagpipes, 
which  I  have  before  given  fome  account  of  in  my  defcription  of  our  nightly 
meetings  in  Sheer-lane.  The  Lutes  may  often  be  met  with  in  couples  upon 
the  banks  of  a  chryftal  ftream,  or  in  the  retreats  of  fhady  woods  and  flowry 
meadows;  which  for  different  reafons  are  likewife  the  great  refort  of  your 
Hunting-horns.  Bafs-viols  are  frequently  to  be  found  over  a  glafs  of  Stale- 
beer,  and  a  pipe  of  Tobacco ;  whereas  thofe  who  fet  up  for  Violins,  feldom 
fail  to  make  their  appearance  at  WiWs  once  every  evening.  You  may  meet 
with  a  Trumpet  any  where  on  the  other  fide  of  Charing-crofs. 

That  we  may  draw  fomething  for  our  advantage  in  life  out  of  the  forego- 
ing difcourfe,  I  muft  intreat  my  Reader  to  make  a  narrow  fearch  into  his  life 
and  converfation,  and  upon  his  leaving  any  company,  to  examine  himfelffe- 
rioufly,  whether  he  has  behaved  himfelf  in  it  like  a  Drum  or  a  Trumpet,  a 
Violin  or  aBafs-viol;  and  accordingly  endeavour  to  mend  his  mufick  for  the 
future.     For  my  own  part,  I  mufl  confefs,  I  was  a  Drum  for  many  years ; 
nay, -and a  very  noify  one,  till  having  polifhed  my  felf  a  little  in  good  com- 
pany, I  threw  as  much  of  the  Trumpet  into  my  converfation  as  was  poffible 
for  a  man  of  an  impetuous  temper,  by  which  mixture  of  different  muficks, 
I  look  upon  my  felf,  during  the  courfe  of  many  years,    to  have  refembled 
a  Tabor  and  Pipe.     I  have  fmce  very  much  endeavoured  at  the  fweetnefs  of 
the  Lute;  but  in  fpight  of  all  my  refolutions,  I  muft  confefs  with  great  con- 
fufion,  that  I  find  my  felf  daily  degenerating  into  a  Bagpipe;   whether  it 
be  the  cffedl  of  my  old  age,  or  of  the  company  I  keep,  I  know  not.     All  that 
I  can  do,  is  to  keep  a  watch  over  my  converfation,  and  to  filence  the  Drone 
as  foon  as  I  find  it  begin  to  hum  in   my  difcourfe,  being  determined  ra- 
ther to  hear  the  notes  of  others,  than  to  play  out  of  time,  and  encroach 
upon  their  parts  in  the  confort  by  the  noife  of  fo  tirefome  ah  inftrument. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  which  I  received  lafl  night  from  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  knows  very  well  my  notions  upon  this  fubjedl,  and  in- 
■vites  me  to  paTs  the  evening  at  his  houfe,  with  a  feledl  company  of  friends, 
in  the  following  words : 


Dear 
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"Dear  Ifaac, 
"  ¥  Intend  to  have  a  Confort  at  my  houfe  this  evening,  having  by  great 
"  \  chance  got  a  Harpficord,    which  I  am  fure  will  entertain  you  very 
"  agreeably.     There  will  be  likewife  two  Lutes  and  a  Trumpet:  Let  me  beg 
"  you  to  put  your  felf  in  tuue,  and  believe  me 

Your  "very  faithful  Serva?if. 

Nicholas  Humdrum. 
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Obfcuris  vera  invohens.  Virg.  ;En.  L.  6. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  April  3. 

WE  have  already  examined  Homers  defcription  of  a  future  State,  and 
the  condition  in  which  he  hath  placed  the  Souls  of  the  deceafed.  I 
fliall  in  this  paper  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  account  which 
Virgil  hath  given  us  of  the  fiime  fubjed;,  who,  befides  a  greatnefs  of  Genius, 
had  all  the  lights  of  Philofophy  and  humane  Learning  to  aflift  and  guide  him 
in  his  difcoveries. 

/Eneas  is  reprefented  as  defcending  into  the  Empire  of  Death,  withaPro- 
phetefs  by  his  fide,  who  inftrudts  him  in  the  fecrets  of  thofe  lower  regions. 

Upon  the  confines  of  the  dead,  and  before  the  very  gates  of  this  infernal 
world,  Virgil  defcribes  feveral  inhabitants,  whofe  natures  are  wonderfully  fuit- 
ed  to  the  fituation  of  the  place,  as  being  either  the  occafions  or  refemblances 
of  Death.  Of  the  firlt  kind  are  the  Shadows  of  Sicknefs,  Old  age.  Fear, 
Famine,  and  Poverty  (Apparitions  very  terrible  to  behold  5)  with  feveral  others, 
us  Toil,  War,  Contention,  awA  Difcord,  which  contribute  all  of  them  to  peo- 
ple this  common  receptacle  of  humane  Souls.  As  this  was  likewife  a  very 
proper  refidence  for  every  thing  that  refembles  Death,  the  Poet  tells  us,  that 
Sleep,  whom  he  reprefents  as  a  near  relation  to  Death,  has  likewife  his  ha- 
bitation in  thefe  quarters,  and  defcribes  in  them  a  huge  gloomy  Elm-tree, 
which  feems  a  very  proper  ornament  for  the  place,  and  is  poffefled  by  an 
innumerable  fwarm  of  Z)r<'^;;?j-,  that  hang  in  clufters  under  every  leaf  of  it. 
He  then  gives  us  a  lift  of  imaginary  perfons,  who  very  naturally  lie  within 

the 
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the  fliadow  of  the  Dream-tree,  as  being  of  the  fame  kind  of  make  in  them- 
felves,  and  the  materials  or  (to  ufe  Shakejpear\  phrafe)  the  fluff  of  which 
dreams  are  made.  Such  are  the  Shades  of  the  Giant  with  a  hundred  hands 
and  of  his  Brother  with  three  bodies;  of  the  double-fhaped  Centaur,  and 
Scylla;  the  Gorgon  with  fnakey  hair ;  the  Harpy  with  a  Woman's  face  and 
Lion's  talonsj  the  feven-headed  Hj'ir^ ;  and  the  Chi f>rara,  which  breathes 
forth  a  flame,  and  is  a  compound  of  three  Animals.  Thefe  feveral  mixed  na- 
tures, the  creatures  of  imagination,  are  not  only  introduced  with  great  art 
after  the  Dreams;  but  as  they  are  planted  at  the  very  entrance,  and  within 
the  very  gates  of  thofe  regions,  do  probably  denote  the  wild  deliriums  and 
extravagancies  of  Fancy,  which  the  Soul  ufually  falls  into  when  fhe  is  juft 
upon  the  verge  of  Death. 

Thus  far  ZE?ieas  travels  in  an  Allegory.  *f  he  refl  of  the  defcription  is 
drawn  with  great  exadlnefs,  according  to  the  religion  of  the  Heathens,  artd 
the  opinions  of  the  Platonick  Philofophy."  I  fhall  not  trouble  my  Reader 
with  a  common  dull  Story,  that  gives  an  account  why  the  Heathens  firfl  of 
all  fuppofed  a  Ferryman  in  Hell,  and  his  name  to  be  Cbarcn;  but  miifl:  not 
pafs  over  in  filence  the  point  of  dodrine  which  Virgil  hath  very  much  in- 
fifled  upon  in  this  book,  that  the  Souls  of  thofe  who  are  unburied,  are  not 
permitted  to  go  over  into  their  refpeftive  places  of  refl,  till  they  have  wan- 
dered a  hundred  years  upon  the  banks  of  .S/j'x.  This  was  probably  an  in- 
vention of  the  Heathen  Prieflhood,  to  make  the  people  extremely  careful 
of  performing  proper  Rites  and  Ceremonies  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  I 
fhall  not  however,  with  the  infamous  Scribblers  of  the  age,  take  an  occa- 
fion  from  fuch  a  circumflance,  to  run  into  declamations  againfl  Prieflcrafr, 
but  rather  look  upon  it  even  in  this  light  as  a  religious  artifice,  to  raife  in 
the  minds  of  men  an  efleem  for  the  memory  of  their  Forefathers,  and  a 
defire  to  recommend  themfelves  to  that  of  Poflerity;  as  alfo  to  excite  in 
tbem  an  ambition  of  imitating  the  Virtues  of  the  deceafed,  and  to  keep 
alive  in  their  thoughts  the  fenfe  of  the  Soul's  Immortality.  In  a  word,  we 
may  fay  in  defence  of  the  fevere  opinions  relating  to  the  Shades  of  unburied 
peffons,  what  hath  been  faid  by  f'ome  of  our  Divines  in  regard  to  the  ri- 
gid Dodtrines  concerning  the  Souls  of  fuch  who  die  without  being  initiated 
into  our  religion,  that  fuppofing  they  fhould  be  erroneous,  they  can  do  no 
hurt  to  the  dead,  and  will  have  a  good  effedt  upon  the  living,  in  making 
them  cautious  of  neglefting  fuch   neceffary  folemnities. 

Charon  is  no  fooner  appeafed,  and  the  triple-headed  Dog  laid  afleep,  but 
/Eneas  makes  his  entrance  into  the  Dominions  of  Pluto.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  perfons  defcribed,  as  being  fituated  on  the  Borders ;  and  I  can  give 
no  reafon  for  their  being  flationed  therein  fo  particular  a  manner,  but  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  none  of  them  feem  to  have  had  a  proper  right  to  a  place  among  the 
dead,  as  not  having  run  out  the  whole  thread  of  their  days,  and  finifhed  the 
term  of  life  that  had  been  allotted  them  upon  Earth.  The  firfl  of  thefe 
are  the  Souls  of  Infants,  who  are  fnatched  away  by  untimely  ends:  The 
fecond,  are  of  thofe  who  are  put  to  death  wrongfully,  and  by  an  unjuft  fen- 
tence;  and  the  third,  of  thofe  who  grew  weary  of  their  lives,  and  laid  vio- 
lent hands  upon  themfelves.  As  for  the  fecond  of  thefe,  Virgil  adds  with 
great  beauty,  that  Minos,  the  Judge  of  the  dead,  is  employed  in  giving  them 
a  rehearing,  and  afligning  them  their  feveral  quarters  fuitable  to  the  parts 
they  afted  in  life.  The  Poet,  after  having  mentioned  the  Souls  of  thofe 
unhappy  men  who  deflroyed  themfelves,  breaks  out  into  a  fine  exclamati- 
on; Ob!  how  gladly,  fays  he,  would  they  now  endure  life  with  all  its  miferies! 
But  the  Dejlinies  forbid  their  return  to  earth,  and  the  waters  of  Styx  furround 
them  with  nineflreams  that  are  wtpaffable.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Virgil, 
notwithftanding  Self-murder  was  fo  frequent  among  the  Heathens,  and  had 
been  pradtis'd  by  fome  of  the  greateft  Men  in  the  very  age  before  him,  hath 
here  reprefented  it  as  fo  heinous  a  Crime.  But  in  this  particular  he  was 
guided  by  the  Dodlrines  of  his  Great  Mafter  Plato,  who  fays  on  this  fub- 
jedl,  that  a  Man  is  placed  in  his  ftation  of  life  like  a  Soldier  in  his  proper 
Port,  which  he  is  not  to  quit  whatever  may  happen,  until  he  is  called  off 
by  his  Commander  who  planted  him  in  it. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  Platonick  Philofophy,  which  Virgil  hsis  made 
the  ground-work  of  the  greateft  part  in  the  piece  we  are  now  examining, 
having  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty  Materialized  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  a 
fcheme  ofabftradled  Notions,  and  cloathed  the  moft  nice  refined  concepti- 
ons of  Philofophy  in  fenfible  Images,  and  Poetical  Reprefentations.  The 
Platonifts  tell  us.  That  the  Soul,  during  her  refidence  in  the  Body,  contracts 
many  virtuous  and  vicious  Habits,  fo  as  to  become  a  beneficent,  mild,  cha- 
ritable, or  an  angry,  malicious,  revengeful  Being ;  a  fubftance  inflamed  with 
Luft,  Avarice,  and  Pride  j  or,  on  the  contrary,  brightened  with  pure,  gene- 
rous, and  humble  difpofitions:  That  thefe  and  the  like  Habits  of  virtue  and 
vice  growing  into  the  very  eflence  of  the  Soul,  furvive  and  gather  ftrength  v 
in  her  after  her  difTolution:  That  the  torments  of  a  vicious  Soul  in  a  future 
State,  arife  principally  from  thofe  importunate  Paflions  which  are  not  capa- 
ble of  being  gratified  without  a  Body;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  virtuous  minds  very  much  confifts  in  their  being  employed  in  fub- 
lime  Speculations,  innocent  Diverfions,  fociable  Affedions,  and  all  the  ecfta- 
fies  of  Paffion  and  Rapture  which  are  agreeable  to  reafonable  Natures,  and 
of  which  they  gained  a  relifli  in  this  life. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  foundation,  the  Poet  raifes  that  beautiful  defcription  of  the 
fecrct  Haunts  and  Walks,  which  he  tells  us  are  inhabited  by  decealed 
Lovers. 

Not  far  from  hence,  fays  he,  lyes  a  great  wafte  of  plains,  that  are  called 
the  Fields  of  Melancholly.  In  thefe  there  grows  a  Foreft  of  Myrtle,  divided 
into  many  fhady  retirements  and  covered  walks,  and  inhabited  by  the  Souls 
of  thofe  who  pined  away  with  love.  The  PafTion,  fays  he,  continues  with 
them  after  death.  He  then  gives  a  lift  of  this  languifliing  tribe,  in  which 
his  own  Dido  makes  the  principal  figure,  and  is  defcribed  as  living  in  this 
foft  romantick  Scene,  with  the  Shade  of  her  firft  Husband  Hicham. 

The  Poet  in  the  next  place  mentions  another  plain  that  was  peopled  with 
the  Ghofts  of  Warriors,  as  ftill  delighting  in  each  other's  company,  and  plea- 
fed  with  the  exercife  of  arms.  He  there  reprefents  the  Grecian  Generals  and 
common  Soldiers  who  perifhed  in  the  Siege  of  Troy  as  drawn  up  in  Squa- 
drons, and  terrified  at  the  approach  of  ^«^«^,  which  renewed  in  them  thofe 
impreffions  of  fear  they  had  before  received  in  battle  with  the  Troja?ts.  He 
afterwards  likewife,  upon  the  fame  notion,  gives  a  view  of  the  Trojan  He- 
roes who  lived  in  former  ages,  amidft  a  vifionary  Scene  of  Chariots  and 
Arms,  flowry  Meadows,  Ihining  Spears,  and  generous  Steeds,  which  he  tells 
us  were  their  pleafures  upon  Earth,  and  now  make  up  their  happinefs  in 
Elyjium.  For  the  fame  reafon  alfo,  he  mentions  others  as  finging  Paeans, 
and  Songs  of  Triumph,  amidft  a  beautiful  Grove  of  Laurel.  The  chief  of 
the  confort  was  the  Poet  Mufceus,  who  ftood  inclofed  with  a  circle  of  admi- 
rers, and  rofe  by  the  head  and  ftioulders  above  the  throng  of  Shades  that 
furrounded  him.  The  habitations  of  unhappy  Spirits,  to  fliew  the  duration 
of  their  torments,  and  the  defperate  condition  they  are  in,  are  reprefented 
as  guarded  by  a  Fury,  moated  round  with  a  Lake  of  fire,  ftrengthened  with 
towers  of  Iron,  encompaffed  with  a  triple  Wall,  and  fortified  with  Pillars  of 
Adamant,  which  all  the  Gods  together  are  not  able  to  heave  from  their 
foundations.  The  noife  of  Stripes,  the  <:lank  of  Chains,  and  the  Groans  of 
the  tortured,  ftrike  the  pious  Mneas  with  a  kind  of  horror.  The  Poet  af- 
terwards divides  the  Criminals  into  two  ClafTes:  The  firft  and  blackeft  Cata- 
logue confifts  of  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  Outrages  againft  the  Gods;  and  the 
next,  of  fuch  who  were  convided  of  Injuftice  between  man  and  man:  The 
greateft  number  of  whom,  fays  the  Poet,  are  thofe  who  followed  the  didlates 

of  Avarice. 

It  was  an  opinion  of  the  Platonifts,  that  the  Souls  of  men  having   con- 

tradted  in  the  body  great  ftains  and  pollutions  of  Vice  and  Ignorance,  there 
were  feveral  purgations  and  cleanfings  necefl!'ary  to  be  palTed  through  both 
here  and  hereafter,  in  order  to  refine  and  purify  them. 

Virgil, 
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Virgil,  to  give  this  thought  likewife  a  cloathing  of  Poetry,  defcrlbes  fomc 
Spirits  as  bleaching  in  the  winds,  others  as  cleanfing  under  great  falls  of  wa- 
ters, and  others  as  purging  in  fire,  to  recover  the  primitive  beauty  and  pu- 
rity of  their  Natures. 

It  was  likewife  an  opinion  of  the  fame  fed  of  Philofophers,  that  the  Souls 
of  all  men  exift  in  a  feparate  ftate  long  before  their  Union  with  their  bo- 
dies; and  that  upon  their  immerfion  into  Hefh,  they  forget  every  thing  which 
pafled  in  the  ftate  of  Pre-exiftence  ;  fo  that  what  we  here  call  Knowledge, 
is  nothing  elfe  but  Memory,  or  the  recovery  of  thofe  things  which  wc 
knew  before. 

In  purfuance  of  this  fcheme,  Virgil  gives  us  a  view  of  feveral  Souls  who 
to  prepare  themfelves  for  living  upon  earth,  flock  about  the  banks  of  the 
river  Lethe,  andfwill  themfelves  with  the  waters  of  Oblivion. 

The  fame  fcheme  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  making  a  noble  compli- 
ment to  his  countrymen,  where  Afichijes  is  reprefented  taking  a  furvey  of  the 
long  train  of  Heroes  that  are  to  defcend  from  him,,  and  giving  his  %on /Eneas 
an  account  of  all  the  Glories  of  his  race. 

I  need  not  mention  the  Revolution  of  the  Platonic  year,  which  is  but 
juft  touched  upon  in  this  book;  and  as  I  have  confulted  no  Author's  thoughts 
in  this  explication,  fliall  be  very  well  pleafed,  if  it  can  make  the  nobleft  piece 
of  the  moft  accompliftied  Poet  more  agreeable  to  my  Female  Readers,  when 
they  think  fit  to  look  into  Dryden'%  Tranflation   of  it. 
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ylliena  negotia  curat 

Excujpis  propriis. Hor. 


T 


From  my  own  Apartment,  April  5. 

HERE  lived  fome  years  fince  within  my  neighbourhood  a  very  grave 
perfon,  an  Upholftcrer,  who  feemed  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
application  to  bufinefs.  He  was  a  very  early  rifer,  and  was  often 
abroad  two  or  three  hours  before  any  of  his  neighbours.  He  had  a  particu- 
lar carefulncfs  in  the  knitting  of  his  brows,  and  a  kind  of  impatience  in  all 
his  motions,  that  plainly  difcovered  he  was  always  intent  on  matters  of  im- 
portance. Upon  my  enquiry  into  his  life  and  converfation,  I  found  him  to 
Vol.  II.  O  o  be 
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be  the  gieatefl  Newfmonger  in  our  quarter;  that  he  rofe  before  day  to  read 
the  Fojlman;  and  that  he  would  take  two  or  thr^e  turns  to  the  pther  end  of 
the  town  before  his  neighbours  were  up,  to  fef:  if  there  were  any  Dutch  Mails 
come  in.  He  had  a  Wife  and  feveral  children ;  but  was  much  more  ii^- 
quifitive  to  know  what  pafTed  in  Fola7id  than  in  his  own  family,  and  was  in 
greater  pain  and  anxiety  of  mind  for  King  Augiifmi\  welfare  than  that  of 
his  neareft  relations.^  He  looked  extremely  thin  in  a  dearth  of  news,  and  ne- 
ver enjoyed  himfelf  in  a  Wefterly  wind.  This  indefatigable  kind  of  life  was 
the  ruine  of  his  (liop ;  for  about  the  time  that  his  favourite  Prince  left  the 
Crown  of  PoA?«^,  he  broke  and  difappeared. 

This  man  and  his  affairs  had  been  long  out  of  my  mind,  tilj  about  three  days 
ago,  as  I  was  walking  in  St.  James\  Park,  I  heard  fomebody  at  a  diftance  henv- 
ming  after  me:  And  who  fliould  it  be  but  my  old  neighbour  the  Upholfterer? 
I  faw  he  was  reduced  to  extreme  Poverty,  by  certain  fliabby  fuperfluities  in 
his  drefs:  For  notwithftanding  that  it  was  a  very  fultry  day  for  the  time  of 
the  year,  he  wore  a  loofe  great  Coat  and  a  Muff,  with  a  long  Campaign- 
whig  out  of  curl;  to  which  he  had  added  the  ornament  of  a  pair  of  black 
Garters  buckled  under  the  knee.  Upon  his  coming  up  to  me,  I  was  going 
to  enquire  into  his  prefent  circumftanccs ;  but  was  prevented  by  his  asking 
me,  with  a  whifper,  Whether  the  laft  Letters  brought  any  accounts  that  one 
might  rely  upon  from  Bender?  I  told  him,  None  that  I  heard  of;  and  ask- 
ed him.  Whether  he  had  yet  married  his  eldefl  Daughter  ?  He  told  me.  No. 
But  pray,  fays  he,  tell  me  fmcerely.  What  are  your  thoughts  of  the  King  of 
Sweden?  (for,  though  his  wife  and  children  were  ftarving,  I  found  his  chief 
concern  at  prefent  was  for  this  great  Monarch.)  I  told  him,  that  I  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  firft  Heroes  of  the  Age.  But  pray,  fays  he,  do  you 
think  there  is  any  thing  in  the  ftory  of  his  wound  ?  and  finding  me  furpri- 
zed  at  the  queftion.  Nay,  fays  he,  I  only  propofe  it  to  you.  I  anfwered, 
that  I  thought  there  was  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  it.  But  why  in  the  Heel,  fays 
he,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body?  Becaufe,  fays  I,  the  bullet 
chanced  to  light  there. 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  fooner  ended,  but  he  began  to  launch 
out  into  a  long  diifertation  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Nor ^h',  and  after  having 
fpent  fome  time  on  them,  he  told  me,  he  was  in  a  great  perplexity  how  to 
reconcile  the  Supplement  with  the  Englijh-pojiy  and  had  been  jufl  now  exa- 
mining what  the  other  papers  fay  upon  the  fame  fubjedl.  The  Daily-couranfj 
fays  he,  has  thefe  words.  We  have  advices  from  very  good  hands,  that  a  certain 
Frince  has  fome  matters  of  great  importance  under  confideration.  This  is  very 
myfterious ;  but  the  Poji-boy  leaves  us  more  in  the  dark,  for  he  tells  us,  'That 
there  are  private  intimations  ofmeafures  taken  by  a  certain  Prince j  which  Time 

will 
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'will  i>Hng  to  light.  Now  the  Pojl-man,  fays  he,  who  ufes  to  be  very  clear, 
refers  to  the  fame  news  in  thefe  words;  The  late  condu6i  of  a  certain  Prince 
affo'rds  great  matter  of /peculation.     This  certain  Prince,  fays  the  Upholfterer, 

whom   they  are   all  fo  cautious  of  naming,  I  take  to  be upon  which, 

though  there  was  no  body  near  us,  he  whifpered  fomething  in  my  ear,  which 
I  did   not  hear,  or  think  worth  my  while  to  make  him  repeat. 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall,  where  were  three  or  four 
very  odd  fellows  fitting  together  upon  the  Bench.  Thefe  I  found  were  all 
of  them  Politicians,  who  ufed  tft  fun  themfelves  in  that  place  every  day  about 
dinner-time.  Obferving  them  to  be  curiofities  in  their  kind,  and  my  friend's 
acquaintance,  I  fat  down  among  them. 

The  chief  Politician  of  the  bench  was  a  great  afferter  of  Paradoxes.  He 
tbld  us,  with  a  feeming  concern,  that  by  fome  news  he  had  lately  read  from 
Mufcovy,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  ftorm  gathering  in  the  Black 
fea,  which  might  in  time  do  hurt  to  the  Naval  Forces  of  this  nation.  To 
this  he  added,  that  for  his  part,  he  could  not  wirti  to  fee  the  Turk  driven 
out  oi  Europe,  which  he  believed  could  not  but  be  prejudicial  to  our  Woollen 
Manufadlure.  He  then  told  us,  that  he  looked  upon  thofe  extraordinary 
revolutions  which  had  lately  happened  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  to  have 
rifcn  chiefly  from  two  perfons  who  were  not  much  talked  of;  and  thofe,  fays 
he,  are  Prince  Menzikoff,  and  the  Dutchefs  oi  Mirandola.  He  backed  his 
aflertions  with  fo  many  broken  hints,  and  fiich  a  fhovv  of  depth  and  wifdom 
that  we  give  our  felves  up  to  his  opinions. 

The  difcourfe  at  length  fell  upon  a  point  which  feldom  efcapes  a  knot  of 
triie-born  Englijl:mdn,  whether  in  cafe  of  a  religious  war,  the  Proteflants  wouM 
not  be  too  ftrong  for  the  Papifts  ?     This  we  unanimoufly  determined  on  the 
Proteftant  fide.     One  who  fate  on  my  right  hand,  and,  as  I  found  by  his  dif- 
courfe, had  been  in  the  Wefl-Indiesy  afllired  us,   that  it  would  be  a  very  eafy 
matter  for  the  Protcftants  to  beat  the  Pope  at  Sea  ;  and  added,  that  whenever 
luch  a  war  does  break  out,  it  mufl:  turn  to  the  good  of  the  Leeward  IQands. 
Upon  this,  one  who  fate  at  the  end  of  the  bench,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
was  the  Ceographer  of  the  company,  faid,  that  in  cafe  the  Papifts  niould 
drive  the  Protcftants  from  thefe  parts  of  Europe,  when  the  worft  came  to  the 
worft,  it  would  be  impoflible  to  beat  them  out  oi Norway   isk^  Greenland^' 
provided  the  Northern  Crowns  hold  together,   and  the  Czar  q( Mufcovy  ftand 
neuter. 

He  further  told  us  for  our  comfort,  that  there  were  vaft  trafts  of  land  a- 
bout  the  Pole,  inliabited  neither  by  Proteftants  nor  Papifls,  and  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  all  the  Roman  Catholick  dominions  in  Europe. 

O  o  2  When 
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When  we  had  fully  difcufled  this  point,  my  friend  the  Upholfterer  began 
to  exert  hi mfelf  upon  the  prefent  Negotiations  of  peace,  in  which  he  depo- 
fed  Princes,  fettled  the  bounds  of  kingdoms,  and  balanced  the  power  of  Eu- 
rope, with  great  juftice  and  impartiality. 

I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company,  and  was  going  away ;  but  had 
not  been  gone  thirty  yards,  before  the  Upholfterer  hemmed  again  after  me. 
Upon  his  advancing  towards  me,  with  a  whifper,  I  expedted  to  hear  fome 
fecret  piece  of  news,  which  he  had  not  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the 
Bench ;  but  inftead  of  that,  he  defired  me  m  my  ear  to  lend  him  Half-a- 
Crown.  In  compaflion  to  fo  needy  a  Statefman,  and  to  diflipate  the  con- 
fufion  I  found  he  was  in,  I  told  him,  if  he  pleas'd,  I  would  give  him  five 
fhillings,  to  receive  five  Pounds  of  him  when  the  Great  Turk  was  driven 
out  oiConJiantinople;  which  he  very  readily  accepted,  but  not  before  he  had 
laid  down  to  me  the  impoflibility  of  fuch  an  event,  as  the  affairs  of  Europe 
now  ftand. 

This  Paper  I  defign  for  the  particular  Benefit  of  thofe  worthy  Citizens 
who  live  more  in  a  Coffee-houfe  than  in  their  Shops,  and  whofe  thoughts 
are  fo  taken  up  with  the  Affairs  of  the  Allies,  that  they  forget  their  Cu- 
ftomers. 


N"  I  $6.                 Saturda'^i   April  8.      17 10. 

• 

Virg. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  April  j. 

WE  have  already  defcribed  out  of  Homer  the  voyage  of  Ulyjfes  to  the 
Infernal  Shades,  with  the  feveral  adventures  that  attended  it.  If  we 
look  into  the  beatiful  Romance  publifhed  not  many  years  fince  by 
the  Archbifhop  of  Cambray,  we  may  fee  the  Son  of  Vlyjfes  bound  on  the 
lame  expedition,  and  after  the  fame  manner  making  his  difcoveries  among 
the  Regions  of  the  Dead.  The  ftory  of  Telemachus  is  formed  altogether  in 
the  Spirit  of  Homer,  and  will  give  an  unlearned  Reader  a  notion  of  that 
great  Poet's  manner  of  writing,  more  than  any  Tranflation  of  him  can  pof- 
fibly  do.  As  it  was  written  for  the  inftrudlion  of  a  young  Prince,  who  may 
one  day-fit  upon  the  Throne  of  France,  the  Author  took  care  to  fuit  the 

feveral 
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feveral  parts  of  his  ftory,  and  particularly  the  defcription  wc  are  now  entring 
upon,  to  the  character  and  quality  of  his  Pupil.     For  which  reafon,  he  ia- 
fifts  very  much  on  the  Mifery  of  Bad,  and  the  Happinefs  of  Good  Kings 
in  the  account  he   hath  given  of  punifhments   and    rewards  in  the    other 
world. 

We  may  however  obferve,  notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  this  great 
and  learned  Author,  to  copy  after  the  Style  and  Sentiments  of  Homer,  that 
there  is  a  certain  tindure  of  Chriftianity  running  through  the  whole  rela- 
tion. The  Prelate  in  feveral  places  mixes  himfelf  with  the  Poet ;  fo  that 
his  Future  State  puts  me  in  mind  of  Michael  Angelas  laft  Judgment,  where 
Charon  and  his  Boat  are  reprefented  as  bearing  a  part  in  the  dreadful  Solem- 
nities of  that  great  day. 

'Telemachus,  after  having  pafled  through  the  dark  avenues  of  Death  in  the 
retinue  oi  Mercury,  who  every  day  delivers  up  a  certain  tale  of  Gholb  to  the 
Ferryman  of  Styx,  is  admitted  into  the  infernal  Bark.  Among  the  compa- 
nions of  his  voyage,  is  the  Shade  of  Nabopharzon,  a  King  of  Babylon,  and 
Tyrant  of  all  t\i&  Eaft.  Among  the  ceremonies  and  pomps  of  his  funeral, 
there  were  four  Slaves  facrificed,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  attend  him  among  the  Shades.  The  Author  having  defcribed  this 
Tyrant  in  the  mofl  odious  colours  of  Pride,  Infolence,  and  Cruelty,  tells  us, 
that  his  four  Slaves,  inftead  of  ferving  him  after  death,  were  perpetually  in- 
fulting  him  with  Reproaches  and  Affronts  for  his  paft  ufage ;  that  they  fpurn- 
ed  him  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  forced  him  to  fliow  his  face,  which 
he  would  fain  have  covered,  as  lying  under  all  the  confufiong  of  guilt  and 
infamy ;  and  in  fliort,  that  they  kept  him  bound  in  a  Chain,  in  order  to  drag 
him  before   the  Tribunal  of  the   dead. 

I'elemachus,  upon  looking  out  of  the  Bark,  fees  all  the  ftrand  covered  with 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  Shades,  who,  upon  his  jumping  afhore,  imme- 
diately vanilhed.  He  then  purfues  his  courfe  to  the  Palace  of  Pluto,  who 
is  defcribed  as  feated  on  his  Throne  in  terrible  Majefty,  with  Profcrpine  by 
his  fide.  At  the  foot  of  his  Throne  was  the  pale  hideous  Spedre,  who,  by 
the  Ghaftlinefs  of  his  vifage,  and  the  Nature  of  the  apparitions  that  fur* 
rounded  him,  difcovers  himfelf  to  be  Death.  His  attendants  are  Melan- 
choly, Di[lru/i,  Rcve?ige,  Hatred,  Avarice,  Defpair,  Ambition,  Envy,  Impi- 
ety, with  frightful  Dreams,  and  waking  Cares,  which  are  all  drawn  very 
naturally  in  proper  adlions  and  poftures.  The  Author,  with  great  beauty, 
places  near  his  frightful  Dreams  an  z&xwhXy  o{ 'Phantoms,  which  are  often 
employed  to  terrify  the  living,  by  appearing  in  the  fliape  and  likcncfs  of 
the  dead. 

The 
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The  young  Her6e,  in  the  next  place,  takes  a  furvey  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Criminals  that  lay  in  torture  among  Clouds  of  Sulphur,  and  Torrents  of 
Fire.  The  firft  of  thefe  were  fuch  as  had  been  guilty  of  impieties,  which  e- 
very  one  hath  an  horror  for:  To  which  is  added,  a  catalogue  of  fuch  offen- 
ders that  fcarce  appear  to  be  faulty  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  Among  thefe, 
fays  the  Author,  are  malicious  Criticks,  that  have  endeavoured  to  cafl  a  ble- 
mifh  upon  the  perfedlions  of  others ;  with  whom  he  likcwife  places  fuch  as 
have  often  hurt  the  reputation  ol  the  innocent,  by  pafTmg  a  rafh  Judgment 
on  their  adions,  without  knowing  the  occafion  of  them.  Thefe  Crimes,  fays 
he,  are  more  feverely  punifhed  after  death,  becaufe  they  generally  meet  with 
impunity  upon  earth. 

Telemachus,  after  having  taken  a  furvey  of  feveral  other  wretches  in  the 
fame  circumflances,  arrives  at  that  Region  of  Torments  in  which  wicked 
Kings  are  punifhed.  There  are  very  fine  flrokes  of  Imagination  in  the  de- 
fcription  which  he  gives  of  this  unhappy  multitude.  He  tells  us,  that  on  one 
fide  of  them  there  flood  a  revengeful  Fury,  thundering  in  their  ears  inceffant 
repetitions  of  all  the  crimes  they  had  committed  upon  earth,  with  the  ag- 
gravations of  Ambition,  Vanity,  Hardnefs  of  Heart,  and  all  thofe  fecret  Af-^ 
fedlions  of  Mind  that  enter  into  the  compofition  of  a  Tyrant.  At  the  fame 
time,  fhe  holds  up  to  them  a  large  Mirror,  in  which  every  one  fees  himfelf 
reprefented  in  the  natural  horror  and  deformity  of  his  charafter.  On  the  o- 
ther  fide  of  them  flands  another  Fury,  that,  with  an  infuhing  derifion,  re- 
peats to  them  all  the  praifes  that  their  flatterers  had  beflowed  upon  them 
while  they  fat  upon  their  refpedlive  Thrones.  She  too,  fays  the  Author, 
prefents  a  Mirror  before  their  eyes,  in  which  every  one  fees  himfelf  adorned 
with  all  thofe  beauties  and  perfedions  in  which  they  had  been  drawn  by  the 
vanity  of  their  own  hearts,  and  the  flattery  of  others.  To  punifh  them  for 
the  wantonnefs  of  the  cruelty  which  they  formerly  exercifed,  they  are  nowr 
delivered  up  to  be  treated  according  to  the  fancy  and  caprice  of  feveral  Slaves, 
who  have  here  an  opportunity  of  tyrannizing  in  their  turns. 

The  Author  having  given  us  a  defcription  of  thefe  ghaflly  Spedres,  who, 
fays  he,  are  always  calling  upon  Death,  and  are  placed  under  the  diflillation 
of  that  burning  Vengeance  which  falls  upon  them  drop  by  drop,  and  is  never 
to  be  exhaufled,  leads  us  into  a  pleafing  Scene  of  Groves,  filled  with  the  Me- 
lody of  Birds,  and  the  Odours  of  a  thoufand  different  Plants.  Thefe  Groves 
are  reprefented  as  rifing  among  a  great  many  flowry  meadows,  and  watered 
with  flreams  that  dif?ufe  a  perpetual  frefhnefs  in  the  midll:  of  an  eternal  day, 
and  a  never-fading  fpring.  This,  fays  the  Author,  was  the  habitation  of 
thofe  good  Princes  who  were  friends  of  the  Gods,  and  parents  of  the  people. 
Among  thefe,  telemachus  converfes  with  the  Shade  of  one  of  his  anceflors, 

who 
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who  makes  a  moft  agreeable  relation  of  the  Joys  of  Elyftum,  and  the  nature 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  Refidence  ofSeJb/ir/s  among  thefe  happy  Shades,  with 
his  charadler  and  prefent  employment,  is  drawn  in  a  very  lively  manner,  and 
with  a  great  elevation  of  thought. 

The  description  of  that  pure  and  gentle  Light  which  overflows  thefe  happy 
Regions,  and  cloaths  the  fpirits  of  thefe  virtuous  perfons,  hath  fomething  in 
it  of  that  Enthufiafm  which  this  Author  was  accufed  of  by  his  enemies  in  the 
Church  of  Rome;  but  however  it  may  look  in  Religion,  it  makes  a  very 
teautiful  Figure  in  Poetry. 

The  rays  of  the  Sun,  fays  he,  are  darkncfs  in  comparifon  with  this  light, 
which  rather  deferves  the  name  of  Glory,  than  that  of  Light.  I  pierces  the 
thickeft  bodies,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Sun-beams  pafs  through  chryftal ; 
it  ftrengthens  the  fight  inftead  of  dazling  it;  and  nourifhes  in  the  moft  inward 
rcceffes  of  the  mind,  a  perpetual  ferenicy  that  is  not  to  be  exprefl"ed.  It  en- 
ters and  incorporates  it  felf  with  the  very  fubftance  of  the  Soul :  The  fpirits 
of  the  blefled  feel  it  in  all  their  fenfcs,  and  in  all  their  perceptions.  It  pro- 
duces a  certain  fource  of  peace  and  joy  that  arifes  in  them  for  ever,  running 
through  all  the  faculties,  and  refrefliing  all  the  defires  of  the  Soul.  External 
pleafures  and  delights,  with  all  their  charms  and  allurements,  are  regarded 
with  the  utmoft  indifference  and  negled:  by  thefe  happy  Spirits  who  have  this 
great  principle  of  pleafure  within  them,  drawing  the  whole  mind  to  its  felf, 
calling  off  their  attention  from  the  moft  delightful  objedls,  and  giving  them 
all  the  tranfports  of  Inebriation,  without  the  confufion  and  the  folly  of  in 

I  have  here  only  mentioned  fome  mafter-touches  of  this  admirable  piece, 
becaufe  the  original  it  felf  is  underftood  by  the  greater  part  of  my  Readers.     I 
muft  confefs,  I  take  a  particular  delight  in  thefe  Profpedls  of  Futurity,  whe- 
ther grounded  upon  the  probable  Suggeftions  of  a  fine  Imagination,  or  the 
more  fevere  Conclufions  of  Philofophy,  as  a  man  loves  to  hear  all  the  Difco- 
veries  or  Conjedlures  relating  to  a  foreign  country  which  he  is,  at  fome  time, 
to  inhabit.     Profpe<Ss  of  this  nature  lighten  the  burden   of  any  prefent  evil, 
and  refrefti  us  under  the  worft  and  loweft  circumftances  of  Mortality.     They 
extinguifh  in  us  both  the  fear  and  envy  of  humane  Grandeur.     Infolence 
flirinks  its  head,  Power  difappears;  Pain,  Poverty,  and  Death,  fly  before  them. 
In  fhort,  the  mind  that  is  habituated  to  the  lively  fenfe  of  an  Hereafter,  can 
hope  for  what  is  the  moft  terrifying  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  re- 
joice in  what  is  the  moft  afBiding. 


^burfday^ 
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Faciunt  na  intelUgendo,  iit  nihil  intelligant.  Ter. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  April  1 2. 

TOM  Folio  is  a  Broker  in  learning,  employed  to  get  together  good  Edi- 
tions, and  ftock  the  Libraries  of  great  men.     There  is  not  a  Sale  of 
books  begins  till  T^om  Folio  is  {t&VL  at  the  door.     There  is  not  an  Au- 
jdtion  where  his  name  is  not  heard,  and  that  too  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  in 
the  critical  moment,  before  the  laft  decifive  ftroke  of  the  hammer.     There  is 
not  a  Subfcription  goes  forward,  in  which  Tow  is  not  privy  to  the  firft  rough 
draught  of  the  Propofals ;  nor  a  Catalogue  printed,  that  doth  not  come  to  him 
wet  from  the  Prefs.     He  is  anuniverfal  fcholar,  fo  far  as  the  Title-page  of  all 
Authors,  knows  the  Manufcripts  in  which  they  were  difcovered,  the  Editions 
through  which  they  have  paffed,  with  the  praifes  or  cenfures  which  they  have 
received  from  the  feveral  members  of  the  learned  world.     He  has  a  greater 
efteem  for  Aldm  and  Elzevir,  than  for  Virgil  and  Horace.     If  you  talk  of 
Herodotus,  he  breaks  out  into  a  Panegyrick  upon  Harry  Stephens.     He  thinks 
he  gives  you  an  account  of  an  Author,  when  he  tells  the  Subjed:  he  treats  of, 
the  Name  of  the  Editor,  and  the  Year  in  which  it  was  printed.     Or  if  you 
draw  him  into  further  particulars,  he  cries  up  the  goodnefs  of  the  Paper,  ex- 
tols the  diligence  of  the  Corredlor,  and  is  tranfported  with  the  beauty  of  the 
Letter.     This  he  looks  upon  to  be  found  Learning  and  fubftantial  Criticifm. 
As  for  thofe  who  talk  of  the  Finenefs  of  ftyle,  and  the  J'jftnefs  of  thought,  or 
defcribe  the  Brightnefs  of  any  particular  paffages ;  nay,  though  they  write 
themfelves  in  the  Genius  and  Spirit  of  the  Author  they  admire,  Ttom  looks 
upon  them  as  men  of  fuperficial  learning,  and  flafliy  parts. 

I  had  yellerday  morning  a  vifit  from  this  learned  Idiot,  (for  that  is  the  light 
in  which  I  confider  every  Pedant)  when  I  difcovered  in  him  fome  little 
touches  of  the  Coxcomb,  which  I  had  not  before  obferved.  Being  very  full  of 
the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the  Republick  of  Letters,  and  wonderfully  fa- 
tisfied  with  his  great  ftock  of  knowledge,  he  gave  me  broad  intimations,  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  all  points  as  his  forefathers  had  done.  He  then  com- 
jnunicated  to  me  a  thought  of  a  certain  Author  upon  a  pafTage  oi Virgil's  ac- 
count 
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count  of  the  dead,  which  I  made  the  fubjeft  of  a  late  paper.     This  thought 
hath  taken  very  much  among  men  oi' Tom's  pitch  and  underftanding,  though 
univerfally  exploded  by  all  that  know  how  to  conftrue  Virgil,  or  have  any 
relifli  of  Antiquity.     Not  to  trouble  my  Reader  with  it,  I  found  upon  the 
whole,  that  Tom  did  not  believe  ^  future  flate  of  Rewards  and  Punifliments, 
becaufe  ^neas,  at  his  leaving  the  Empire  of  the  dead,  pafled  through  the 
gate  of  Ivory,  and  not  through  that  of  Horn.     Knowing  that  Tom  had  not 
fenfe  enough  to  give  up  an  opinion  which  he  had  once  received,  that  he  might 
avoid  wrangling,  I  told  him,  that  Virgil  poflibly  had  his  overfights  as  well  as 
another  Author.     Ah!  Mr.  Bickerjlaffe,  fays  he,    you  would  have  another 
opinion  of  him,  if  you  would  read  him  in  Daniel  Heinjiuss  Edition.     I  have 
perufed  him  my  felf  feveral  times  in  that  Edition,   continued  he;  and  after 
the  (Irideft  and  moft  malicious  examination,  could  find  but  two  faults  in  him: 
One  of  them  is  in  the  ^tieid,  where  there  are  two  Comma's  inftead  of  a  Pa- 
renthefis;  and  another  in  the  third  Gcorgick,  where  you  may  find  a  Semico- 
on  turned  upfide  down.     Perhaps,  faid  I,  thefe   were  not  Virgil's  thought  s, 
but  thofe  of  the  Tranfcriber.     I  do  not  defign  it,  fays  Tom,  as  a  reflcdlion  on 
Virgil:  On  the  contrary,  I  know  that  all  the  Manufcripts  reclaim  againft  fuch 
a  Punduation.     Oh !    Mr.  Bickerjlaff'e,  fliys  he,  what  would  a  man  give  to 
fee  one  Simile  of  Vifgil  wnt  in  his  own  hand?  I  asked  him  which  was  the  Si- 
mile he  meant;  but  was  anfwered,  Any  Simile  in  Virgil.     He  then  told  mc 
all  the  fecret  hiftory  in  the  Common-wealth  of  learning;  of  modern  pieces 
that  had  the  names  of  ancient  Authors  annexed  to  them;  of  all  the  books  that 
were  now  writing  or  printing  in  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe;  of  many  Amend- 
ments which  are  made,  and  not  yet  publiflied;  and  a  thoufand  other  particu- 
lars, which  I  would  not  have  my  memory  burthened  with  for  a  Vatican. 

At  length,  being  fully  perfwaded  that  I  thoroughly  admired  him,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  a  prodigy  of  learning,  he  took  his  leave.  I  know  feve- 
ral of  Tom's  Clafs  who  are  profeffed  admirers  of  Ta//6  without  undcrftanding 
a  word  of  Italian;  and  one  in  particular,  that  carries  a  PaJlcr-fiJo  in  his 
pocket,  in  which  I  am  fure  he  is  acquainted  with  no  other  beauty  but  the 
Clearnefs  of  the  charader. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Pedant,  who,  with  all  Tom  Folio's  impertinencies, 
hath  greater  fuperftrudtures  and  embellifhments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  is 
flill  more  infupportable  than  the  other,  in  the  fame  degree  as  he  is  more  learned. 
Of  this  kind  very  often  are  Editors,  Commentators,  Interpreters,  Scholiafts, 
and  Criticks;  and  in  fliort,  all  men  of  deep  learning  without  common  fenfe. 
Thefe  perfons  fet  a  greater  value  onthemfelves  for  having  found  out  the  mean- 
ing of  a  pafl'age  in  Greek  xhtin  upon  the  Author  for  having  written  it;  nay, 
will  allow  the  pafTage  i«elf  not  to  have  any  beauty  in  it,  at  the  fame  time 
Vol.  II.  P  p  that 
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that  they  would  be  confidered  as  the  greateft  men  of  the  age  for  having  inter- 
preted it.  They  will  look  with  contempt  upon  the  moft  beautiful  Poems  that 
have  been  compofed  by  any  of  their  Contemporaries;  but  will  lock  them- 
felves  up  in  their  ftudies  for  a  twefvemonth  together,  to  corredt,  publifh,  and 
expound,  fuch  trifles  of  Antiquity  as  a  modern  Author  would  be  contemned 
for.  Men  of  the  flridefl:  morals,  fevereft  lives,  and  the  graveft  profeffions 
will  write  Volumes  upon  an  idle  Sonnet  that  is  originally  in  Greek  or  Latin y 
give  Editions  of  the  moft  immoral  Authors,  and  fpin  out  whole  pages  upon 
the  various  readings  of  a  lewd  exprefTion,  All  that  can  be  faid  in  excufe  for 
them,  is,  that  their  works  fujfificiently  fhow  they  have  no  tafte  of  their  Au- 
thors ;  and  that  what  they  do  in  this  kind,  is  out  of  their  great  learning,  and 
not  out  of  any  levity  or  lafcivioufnefs  of  temper. 

A  Pedant  of  this  nature  is  wonderfully  well  defcribed  in  fix  lines  of  Boi~ 
leaUy  with  which  I  fhali  conclude  his  charader : 

Un  Pedant  enyvre  de  fa  vaine  fcience, 
1'out  herifse  de  GreCy  tout  boiiffi  d arrogance^. 
Et  qui  de  niille  Auteurs  retenus  mot  pour  moty 
Dam  fa  tete  entajj'ez  n^a  fove?it  fait  qu'un  Soty 
Croit  quun  Livre  fait  tout,  et  que  fans  Arifiote 
La  Raifon  ne  ijoit  goutey  et  le  ton  Sens  radote. 


N**  I  (JO.  Tuefday,  April  i8.     1710. 


From  my  (fwn  Apartment y  April  17. 

A  Common  civility  to  an  impertinent  fellow,  often  draws  upon  one  a 
great  many  unforefeen  troubles ;  and  if  one  doth  not  take  particu- 
lar care,  will  be  interpreted  by  him  as  an  overture  of  friendfhip 
and  intimacy.  This  I  was  very  fenfible  of  this  morning.  About  two  hours 
before  day,  I  heard  a  great  rapping  at  my  door,  which  continued  fome  time, 
till  my  Maid  could  get  her  felf  ready  to  go  down  and  fee  what  was. 
the  occafion  of  it.  She  then  brought  me  up  word,  thar  there  was  a  Gen- 
tleman who  feemed  very  much  in  hafte,  and  faid  he  muft  needs  fpeak  with 
me.  By  the  defcription  {he  gave  me  of  him,  and  by  his  voice,  which  I  could 
hear  as  I  lay  in  my  bed,  I  fancied  him  to  be  my  old  acquaintance  ihtUpholJierery 

whom  I  met  the  other  day  in  St.  James'^s-Park.    V%  which  reafon,  I  bid  her 

tell 
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tell  the  Gentleman,  whoever  he  was,  that  I  was  indifpofed,  that  I  could  fee 
IK)  body,  and  that,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  fay  to  me,  I  defired  he  would 
leave  it  in  writing.  My  Maid,  after  having  delivered  her  meffage,  told  me, 
that  the  Gentleman  faid  he  would  ftay  at  the  next  Coffee-houfe  till  I  was 
ftirring,  and  bid  her  be  fure  to  tell  me,  that  the  French  were  driven  from 
the  Scarp,  and  that  Douay  was  inverted.  He  gave  her  the  name  of  another 
town,  which  I  found  fhe  had  dropped  by  the  way. 

As  much  as  I  love  to  be  informed  of  the  fuccefs  of  my  brave  countrymen, 
I  do  not  care  for  hearing  of  a  victory  before  day,  and  was  therefore  very 
much  out  of  humour  at  this  unfeafonable  vilit.  I  had  no  fooner  recovered 
my  temper,  and  was  falling  afleep,  but  I  was  immediately  ftartled  by  a  fe- 
cond  rap ;  and  upon  my  Maid's  opening  the  door,  heard  the  fame  voice  ask 
her.  If  her  mafter  was  yet  up  ?  And  at  the  fame  time  bid  her  tell  me,  that 
he  was  come  on  purpofe  to  talk  with  me  about  a  piece  of  Home-news  that 
every  body  in  town  will  be  full  of  two  hours  hence.  I  ordered  my  Maid  as 
foon  as  file  came  into  the  room,  without  hearing  her  mefl'age,  to  tell  the 
Gentleman,  that  whatever  his  News  was,  I  would  rather  hear  it  two  hours 
hence  than  now;  and  that  I  perfifted  in  my  refolution  not  to  fpeak  with  any 
body  that  morning.  The  Wench  delivered  my  anfwer  prefently,  and  {hut 
the  door.  It  was  impoflible  for  me  to  compofe  my  felf  to  Sleep  after  two 
fuch  unexpeded  alarms;  for  which  reafon  I  put  on  my  Clothes  in  a  very 
peevilli  humour.  I  took  feveral  turns  about  my  Chamber,  refleding  with  a 
great  deal  of  anger  and  contempt  on  thefe  Volunteers  in  Politicks,  that  undergo 
all  the  pain,  watchfulnefs,  and  difquiet  of  a  firfl  Minifter,  without  turning 
it  to  the  advantage  either  of  themfelves  or  their  country;  and  yet  it  is  fur- 
prizing  to  confider  how  numerous  this  Species  of  men  is.  There  is  nothing 
more  frequent  than  to  find  a  Taylor  breaking  his  refl  on  the  Affairs  of  Eu- 
rope, and  to  fee  a  cluflre  of  Porters  fitting  upon  the  Miniflry.  Our  flreets 
fwarm  with  Politicians,  and  there  is  fcarce  a  (hop  which  is  not  held 
by  a  Statefman.  As  I  was  mufing  after  this  manner,  I  heard  the  Upbolflerer 
at  the  door  delivering  a  Letter  to  my  Maid,  and  begging  her,  in  very  great 
hurry,  to  give  it  to  her  Mafler  as  foon  as  ever  he  was  awake,  which  I  open- 
ed, and  found  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bickerftaffe, 

IWai  to  'wait  upon  you  about  a  week  ago,  to  let  you  biow,  that  the  honejl 
Gentlemen  whom  you  converfcd  -with  upon  the  Bcjich  at  the  end  of  the  Mall, 
having  heard  that  I  had  received  free  Shillings  of  you,  to  give  you  a  hun- 
dred Pounds  upon  the  Great  Turk'j  bcitig  driven  out  of  Europe,  dejired  me  to 
acquaint  you,  that  every  one  of  that  Company  would  be  willing  to  receive  five 

P  P*  2  Shillings, 
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Shillims,  to  pay  a  hundred  Pounds  on  the  fame  Conditions.     Our  laji  advices- 
from  Mufcovy  tnaking  this  a  fairer  Bet  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  I  do  not  que- 
flion  but  you  will  accept  the  wager. 

But  this  is  not  my  prefent  Bujmefs.  If  you  remember,  I  whifpered  a  word  in 
your  ear  as  we  were  walking  up  the  Mall,  and  you  fee  what  has  happened  fiiice. 
Jf  I  had  fee  n  you  this  morning,  I  would  have  told  you  in  your  ear  another  fecret.  I 
hope  you  will  be  recovered  of  your  Indifpofition  by  to-morrow  mor?iing,  when  I 
will  wait  on  you  at  the  fame  hour  as  I  did  this  ;  my  private  Circumflances  being 
fuch,  that  I  cannot  well  appear  in  this  quarter  of  the  town  after  it  is  day. 

I  have  beenfo  taken  up  with  the  late  good  news  frojn  Holland,  afid  expeBa- 
tion  of  further  particulars,  as  well  as  with  other  TranfaSiiofis,  of  which  I  will- 
tell  you  more  to-morrow  morning,  that  I  have  not  fept  a  wink  thefe  three  nights. 

I  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  Picardy  will  foon  follow  the  example  of  Artois, 
in  cafe  the  enemy  continue  in  their  prefent  refolution  of  flying  away  from  us.  I 
think  I  told  you  lafl  time  we  were  together  my  opinion  about  the  Deulle. 

The  honejl  Gentlemen  upon  the  Bench  bid  me  tell  you,  they  would  be  glad  to  fee 
you  often  among  them.  We  fhall  be  there  all  the  warm  hours  of  the  day  during  the 
prefent  poflure  of  affairs. 

This  happy  opening  of  the  Campaign  will,  I  hope,  give  us  a  very  joyful  fum-- 
mer;  and  I  propofe  to  take  many  a  pie  af ant  walk  with  you,  if  you  willfometimeS' 
come  into  the  Park ;  for  that  is  the  only  place  in  which  I  can  be  free  from  the 
malice  of  my  enemies.     Farewel  till  three-a-Clock  to-morrow  morning.     lam 

Your  mofl  Humble  Servant,  Gfr. 
P.  S.  The  King  of  Swtdenisflill  at  Bender. 

I  fliould  have  fretted  my  felf  to  death  at  this  promife  of  a  fecond  Vifit,  if- 
I  had  not  found  in  his  Letter  an  intimation  of  the  good  news  which  I  have 
fince  heard  at  large.      I  have  however  ordered  my  Maid   to  tie   up   the 
Knocker  of  my  door,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  (he  would  do  if  I  was  really  in- 
difpofed.  By  which  means  I  hope  to  efcape  breaking  my  Morning's  reft. 


Ihurfday, 
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Nunquam  libertas  gratlor  exjlat 


^am  Jul  rege  pio. 


From  my  own  Apai-tmejit,  April  19. 

I  Was  walking  two  or  three  days  ago  in  a  very  pleafing  retirement,  and  a- 
mufing  my  felf  with  the  reading  of  that  ancient  and  beautiful  Allegory,, 
called  The  'Table  of  Cebes.  I  was  at  laft  fo  tired  with  my  walk,  that  I 
fate  down  to  reft  my  felf  upon  a  Bench  that  ftood  in  the  midft  of  an  agree- 
able Shade.  The  mufick  of  the  Birds,  that  filled  all  the  Trees  about  me, 
lulled  mc  afleep  before  I  was  aware  of  it ;  which  was  followed  by  a  Dream, 
that  I  impute  in  fome  meafure  to  the  foregoing  Author,  who  had  made  an 
impreffion  upon  my  Imagination,  and  put  me  into  his  own  way  of  thinking. 

I  fancied  my  felf  among  the  Alpes,  and,  as  it  is  natural  in  a  Dream,  feem- 
ed  every  moment  to  bound  from  one  Summit  to  another,  'till  at  laft,  after 
having  made  this  airy  progrefs  over  the  tops  of  feveral  Mountains,  I  arrived 
at  the  very  Centre  of  thofe  broken  Rocks  and  Precipices.  I  here,  methoughr, 
faw  a  prodigious  circuit  of  Hills,  that  reached  above  the  clouds,  and  encom- 
pafled  a  large  fpacc  of  ground,  which  I  had  a  great  curiofity  to  look  into.     I 
tliereupon  continued  my  former  way  of  travelling  through  a  great  variety  of 
winter  fcenes,    'till  I  had  gained  the  top  of  thefe  white  mountains,  which 
feemed  another  Alpes  of  Snow.     I  looked  down  from  hence  into  a  fpaciousi 
Plain,  which  was  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  this  Mound  of  hills,  and  which 
prefented  me  with  the  moft  agreeable  profpedl  I. had  ever  feen.     There  was  a 
greater  variety  of  colours  in  the  embroidery  of  the  meadows,  a  more  lively 
green  in  the  leaves  and  grafs,  a  brighter  chryftal  in  the  ftreams,  than  what 
I  ever  met  with  any  other  region.     The  light  it  felf  had  fomething  more 
Ihining  and  glorious  in  it  than  that  of  which  the  day  is  made  in  other  places. 
I  wat  wonderfully  aftonifhed  at  the  difcovery  of  fuch  a  Paradife  amidft  the 
wildnefs  of  thofe  cold  hoary  Landskips  which  lay  about  it;  but  found  at  length, 
that  this  happy  region  was  inhabited  by  the  Goddefs  of  Liberty.;  whofe  pre- 
fence  foftned  the  rigours  of  the  Climate,  enriched  the  barrennefs  of  the  Soil,, 
and  more  than  fupplied  the  abfence  of  the  Sun.    The  place  was  covered  with 
a  wonderful  profufion  of  Flowers,  that  without  being  difpofed  into  regular 
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borders  and  parterres,  grew  promifcuoufly,  and  had  a  greater  beauty  in  their 
natural  luxuriancy  and  diforder,  than  they  could  have  received  from  the 
checks  and  reftraints  of  art.  There  was  a  river  that  arofe  out  of  the  fouth- 
fide  of  the  mountain,  that  by  an  infinite  number  of  turns  and  windings, 
feemed  to  vifit  every  plant,  and  cherifli  the  feveral  beauties  of  the  Spring, 
with  which  the  fields  abounded.  After  having  run  to  and  fro  in  a  wonderful 
variety  of  Meanders,  it  at  lail:  throws  it  felf  into  the  hollow  of  a  mountain, 
from  whence  it  paffes  under  a  long  range  of  Rocks,  and  at  length  rifes  in  that 
part  of  the  Alpes  where  the  inhabitants  think  it  the  firft  fource  of  the  Rhone. 
This  river,  after  having  made  its  progrefs  through  thofe  Free  Nations,  flag- 
nates  in  a  huge  Lake  at  the  leaving  of  them,  and  no  fooner  enters  into  the 
regions  of  Slavery,  but  runs  through  them  with  an  incredible  rapidity,  and 
takes  its  fhortefl  way  to  the  Sea. 

I  defcended  into  the  happy  fields  that  lay  beneath  me,  and  in  the  midfl  of 
them,  beheld  the  Goddefs  fitting  upon  a  Throne.  She  had  nothing  to  enclofe 
her  but  the  bounds  of  her  own  Dominions,  and  nothing  over  her  head  but  the 
Heavens.  Every  glance  of  her  eye  cafl  a  track  of  light  where  it  fell,  that  re- 
vived the  fpring,  and  made  all  things  fmile  about  her.  My  heart  grew  chear- 
ful  at  the  fight  of  her,  and  as  fhe  looked  upon  me,  I  found  a  certain  Confi- 
dence growing  in  me,  and  fuch  an  inward  Refolution  as  I  never  felt  before 
that  time. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  Goddefs  fat  the  Genius  of  a  Commonwealth,  with 
the  Cap  of  Liberty  on  her  head,  and  in  her  hand  a  Wand,  like  that  with 
which  a  Roman  Citizen  ufed  to  give  his  Slaves  their  freedom.  There  was 
fomething  mean  and  vulgar,  but  at  the  fame  time  exceeding  bold  and  daring 
in  her  air  j  her  eyes  were  full  of  fire,  but  had  in  them  fuch  cafls  of  fierce- 
nefs  and  cruelty,  as  made  her  appear  to  me  rather  dreadful  than  amiable. 
On  her  fhoulders  fhe  wore  a  Mantle,  on  which  there  was  wrought  a  great 
confufion  of  figures.  As  it  flew  in  the  wind,  I  could  not  difcern  the  parti- 
cular defign  of  them,  but  faw  wounds  in  the  bodies  of  fome,  and  agonies  in 
the  faces  of  others ;  and  over  one  part  of  it  could  read  in  Letters  of  Blood, 
The  Ides  of  March. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  Goddefs  was  the  Genius  of  Monarchy.  She  was 
cloathed  in  the  whitefl  Ermin,  and  wore  a  Crown  of  the  purcfl  Gold  upon 
her  head.  In  her  hand  fhe  held  a  Scepter  like  that  which  is  born  by  the 
Britip  Monarchs.  A  couple  of  tame  Lions  lay  crouching  at  her  feet :  Her 
countenance  had  in  it  a  very  great  majefly  without  any  mixture  of  terror: 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  an  Angel,  filled  with  fo  much  fweetnefs,  ac- 
companied with  fuch  an  air  of  condefcenfion,  as  tempered  the  awfulnefs  of 
her  appearance,  and  equally  infpired  love  and  veneration  into  the  hearts  of  all 
that  beheld  her.  In 
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In  the  train  of  the  Goddefs  of  Liberty  were  the  feveral  Arts  and  Sciencesj 
who  all  of  them  flouriflied  underneath  her  eye.  One  of  them  in  particular 
made  a  greater  figure  than  any  of  the  reft,  who  held  a  thunder-bolt  in  her 
hand,  which  had  the  power  of  melting,  piercing,  or  breaking  every  thing 
that  ftood  in  its  way.     The  name  of  this  Goddefs  was  Eloquence. 

There  were  two  other  dependent  Goddcffes,  who  made  a  very  confpicuous 
figure  in  this  blifsful  region.  The  firft  of  them  was  featcd  upon  an  hill,  that 
had  every  plant  growing  out  of  it,  which  the  foil  was  in  its  own  nature  capa- 
ble of  producing.  The  other  was  feated  in  a  little  Ifland,  that  was  covered 
with  groves  of  Spices,  Olives,  and  Orange-trees ;  and  in  a  word,  with  the 
produds  of  every  foreign  clime.  The  name  of  the  firft  was  Plenty,  of  the 
fecond.  Commerce.  The  firft  leaned  her  right  arm  upon  a  Plough,  and  under 
her  left  held  a  huge  Horn,  out  of  which  fhe  poured  a  whole  Autumn  of 
Fruits.  The  other  wore  a  Roftral  Crown  upon  her  head,  and  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  a  Compafs. 

I  was  wonderfully  pleafed  in  ranging  through  this  delightful  place,  and  the 
more  fo,  becaufe  it  was  not  incumbered  with  fences  and  enclofures;  'till  at 
length,  methoughts,  I  fprung  from  the  ground,  and  pitched  upon  the  top  of 
an  hill,  that  prefented  feveral  objeds  to  my  fight  which  I  had  not  before  taken 
notice  of.  The  winds  that  pafled  over  this  flowry  Plain,  and  through  the 
tops  of  trees  which  were  full  of  bloflbms,  blew  upon  me  in  fuch  a  continued 
breeze  of  fweets,  that  I  was  wonderfully  charmed  with  my  fituation.  I  here 
faw  all  the  inner  Declivities  of  that  great  circuit  of  mountains,  whofe  out- 
fide  was  covered  with  Snow,  overgrown  with  huge  forefts  of  Fir-trees,  which 
indeed  arc  very  frequently  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Alpes.  Thefe  trees 
were  inhabited  by  Storks,  that  came  thither  in  great  flights  from  very  diftant 
quarters  of  the  world.  Methought  I  was  pleafed  in  my  Dream  to  fee  what 
became  of  thefe  birds,  when,  upon  leaving  the  places  to  which  they  make 
an  annual  vifit,  they  rife  in  great  flocks  fo  high  till  they  are  out  of  fight  j  and 
for  that  reafon  have  been  thought  by  fome  modern  Philofophers  to  take  a 
flight  to  the  Moon.  But  my  eyes  were  foon  diverted  from  this  profped, 
when  I  obferved  two  great  gaps  that  led  through  this  circuit  of  mountains, 
where  guards  and  watches  were  pofted  day  and  night.  Upon  examination  I 
found,  that  there  were  two  formidable  enemies  encamped  before  each  of  thefe 
avenues,  who  kept  the  place  in  a  perpetual  alarm,  and  watched  all  opportuni- 
ties of  invading  it. 

Tyranny  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  thefe  armies,  drefied  in  an  Eaftern  habit, 
and  grafping  in  her  hand  an  Iron  Sceptre.  Behind  her  was  Barbarity,  with 
the  garb  and  complexion  of  an  Mthiopian ;  Ignorance  with  a  Turbant  upon 
her    head}    and  Perfecution  holding  up  a  bloody   flag,    embroidered  with 
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Flower-de-luces.  Thefe  were  followed  by  Opprejjion,  Poverty,  Famine,  Tor- 
ture, and  a  dreadful  train  of  appearances,  that  made  me  tremble  to  behold 
them.  Among  the  Baggage  of  this  army,  I  could  difcover  Racks,  Wheels, 
Chains,  and  Gibbets,  with  all  the  inflruments  Art  could  invent  to  make 
humane  nature  miferable. 

Before  the  other  avenue  I  faw  Licentioufnefs,  drelTed  in  a  garment  not  unlike 
the  Po///Z' CalTock,  and  leading  up  a  whole  army  of  Monfters,  fuch  as  Clamour, 
with  a  hoarfe  voice  and  a  hundred  tongues;  Confufion,  with  a  mif-fliapen 
body  and  a  thoufand  heads ;  Impudence,  with  a  forehead  of  Brafs ;  and  Ra- 
pine, with  hands  of  Iron.  The  tumult,  noife,  and  uproar  in  this  quarter 
were  fo  very  great,  that  they  diflurbed  my  Imagination  more  than  is  conhflent 
with  fleep,  and  by  that  means  awaked  me. 


N'*  i<>2.  Saturda^^  April  zi.      1710. 


Tertius  e  Coelo  cecidit  Cato.  Juv.  Sat.  2. 


From  my  own  Apartment^  April  zi. 

IN  my  younger  years  I  ufed  many  endeavours  to  get  a  place  at  Court,  and 
indeed  continued  my  purfuits  till  I  arrived  at  my  Grand  ClimaSierick  :  but 
at  length  altogether  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  whether  it  were  for  want  of 
capacity,  friends,  or  due  application,  I  at  laft  refolved  to  eredt  a  new  Office, 
and  for  my  encouragement,  to  place  my  felf  in  it.  For  this  reafon  I  took  up- 
on me  the  title  and  dignity  of  Ce?ifor  of  Great  Britain,  referving  to  my  felf 
all  fuch  Perquifites,  Profits,  and  Emoluments  as  fliould  arife  out  of  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  faid  Office.  Thefe  in  truth  have  not  been  inconfiderable  j  for 
befides  thofe  weekly  contributions  which  I  receive  from  John  Morphew,  and 
thofe  annual  fubfcriptions  which  I  propofe  to  my  felf  from  the  moft  elegant 
part  of  this  great  Ifland,  I  daily  live  in  a  very  comfortable  affluence  of  Wine, 
Stale  beer,  Hungary  water,  Beef,  Books,  and  Marrow-bones,  which  I  re- 
ceive from  many  well-difpofed  citizens ;  not  to  mention  the  forfeitures  which 
accrue  to  me  from  the  feveral  offenders  that  appear  before  me  on  Court-days. 
Having  now  enjoyed  this  office  for  the  fpace  of  a  twelvemonth,  I  fhall  do 
what  all  good  officers  ought  to  do,  take  a  furvey  of  my  behaviour,  and  confi- 
der  carefully  whether  I  have  difcharged  my  duty,  and  aded  up  to  the  Cha- 
racter with  which  I  am  invefled.     For  my  diredion  in  this  particular,  I  have 

made 
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made  a  narrow  fearch  into  the  nature  of  the  oX^Roman  Cenfors,  whom  I  mufl 
always  regard,  not  only  as  my  Predeceflbrs,  but  as  my  Patterns  in  this  great 
employment;  and  have  feveral  times  asked  my  own  heart  with  great  impar- 
tiality, Whether  Cato  will  not  bear  a  more  venerable  figure  among  Poftcrity 
than  Bickerjlaffe  ? 

I  find  the  duty  of  the  Roman  Cenfor  was  twofold.  The  firft  part  of  it 
confided  in  making  frequent  reviews  of  the  people,  in  cafting  up  their  num- 
bers, ranging  them  under  their  feveral  tribes,  difpofing  them  into  proper 
clafles,  and  fubdividing  them  into  their  refpedive  centuries. 

In  compliance  with  this  part  of  the  Office,  I  have  taken  many  curious 
furveys  of  this  great  City.  I  have  colled:ed  into  particular  bodies  the  Dap- 
pers and  the  Smarts,  the  Natural  and  JffeBed  Rakes,  the  Pretty  fellows  and 
the  Very  pretty  fellows.  I  have  likewife  drawn  out  in  feveral  diftindt  parties 
your  Pedants  and  Men  of  fire,  your  Gamejlers  and  'Politicians.  I  have  fepa- 
rated  Cits  from  Citizens,  Free-thinkers  from  Philofophers,  Wits  from  Snuff- 
iakers,  and  Dueiijls  from  Men  of  honour.  I  have  likewife  made  a  calculation 
of  Efquires,  not  only  confidering  the  feveral  diftindl  fwarms  of  them  that  are 
fettled  in  the  different  parts  of  this  town,  but  alfo  that  more  rugged  fpecies 
that  inhabit  the  fields  and  woods,  and  are  often  found  in  pot-houfes,  and 
upon  hay-cocks. 

I  (liall  pafs  the  foft  Sex  over  in  filence,  having  not  yet  reduced  them  into 
•any  tolerable  order;  as  likewife  the  fofter  tribe  of  Lovers,  which  will  cofl  me 
a  great  deal  of  time,  before  I  fhall  be  able  to  cafl  them  into  their  feveral 
Centuries  and  Sub-divifions. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  Roman  Cenfors,  Office  was  to  look  into  the  Man- 
ners of  the  people,  and  to  check  any  growing  Luxury,  whether  in  Diet,  Drefs, 
or  Building.  This  Duty  likewife  I  have  endeavoured  to  difcharge,  by  thofe 
wholefome  Precepts  which  I  have  given  my  countrymen  in  regard  to  Beef 
and  Mutton,  and  the  fevere  cenfures  which  I  have  paffed  upon  Ragouts  and 
Fricacies.  There  is  not,  as  I  am  informed,  a  pair  of  Red  heels  to  be  fcen 
within  ten  miles  oi  London,  which  I  may  likewife  afcribe,  without  vanity,  to 
the  becoming  zeal  which  I  expreffed  in  that  particular.  I  muft  own,  my  fuc- 
cefs  with  the  Petticoat  is  not  fo  great;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  done  with  it,  I 
hope  I  fliall  in  a  little  time  put  an  effedlual  flop  to  that  growing  evil.  As 
for  the  article  of  Building,  I  intend  hereafter  to  enlarge  upon  it,  having  late- 
ly obferved  feveral  Warehoufes,  nay,  private  Shops,  that  fland  upon  Corinthi- 
an pillars,  and  whole  rows  of  Tin  pots  fliowing  themlelves,  in  order  to  their 
fale,  through  a  Safh-window. 

I  have  likewife  followed  the  example  of  the  Roman  Cenfors,  in  punifliing  of- 
fences according  to  the  quality  of  the  offender.     It  was  ufual  for  them  to  ex- 
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pel  a  Senator  who  had  been  guilty  of  great  Immoralities  out  of  the  Senatc- 
houfe,  by  omitting  his  name  when  they  called  over  the  lift  of  his  Brethren. 
In  the  fame  manner,  to  remove  efifeftually  feveral  Worthlefs  men  who  ftand 
poffefled  of  great  honours,  I  have  made  frequent  draughts  of  dead  men  out 
of  the  vicious  part  of  the  Nobility,  and  given  them  up  to  the  new  Society 
of  Upholders,  with  the  neceffary  orders  for  their  interment.  Ks  the  Roman 
Cenfors  ufed  to  punifli  the  Knights  or  Gentlemen  of  Rome,  by  taking  away 
their  Horfes  from  them,  I  have  feized  the  Canes  of  many  Criminals  of  figure, 
whom  I  had  juft  reafon  to  animadvert  upon.  As  for  the  offenders  among 
the  Common  people  oi  Rome,  they  were  generally  chaftifed,  by  being  thrown 
out  of  a  higher  tribe,  and  placed  in  one  which  was  not  fo  honourable.  My 
Reader  cannot  but  think  I  have  had  an  eye  to  this  Punilhment,  when  I  have 
degraded  one  fpecies  of  men  into  Bombs,  Squibs,  and  Crackers,  and  another 
into  Drums,  Bafs-viols,  and  Bagpipes;  not  to  mention  whole  packs  of  Delin- 
quents whom  I  have  fliut  up  in  Kennels,  and  the  new  Hofpital  which  I  am 
at  prefent  eredling,  for  the  reception  of  thofe  of  my  countrymen  who  give  mc 
but  little  hopes  of  their  amendment,  on  the  borders  oi Moor-fields.  I  fhall 
only  obferve  upon  this  particular,  that  fince  fome  late  furveys  I  have  taken 
of  this  Ifland,  I  {hall  think  it  neceffary  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  the  buildings 
which  I  defign  in  this  quarter. 

When  my  great  predecefTor  Cato  the  Elder  flood  for  the  Cenforfhip  QiRome^ 
there  were  feveral  other  Competitors  who  offered  themfelves ;  and  to  get  an 
intereft  among  the  people,  gave  them  great  promifes  of  the  mild  and  gentle 
treatment  which  they  would  ufe  towards  them  in  that  Office.  Cato  on  the 
contrary  told  them,  he  prefented  himfelf  as  a  Candidate,  becaufe  he  knew 
the  Age  was  funk  in  Immorality  and  Corruption ;  and  that  if  they  would 
give  him  their  votes,  he  would  promife  them  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  a  ftridlnefs 
and  feverity  of  difcipline  as  fliould  recover  them  out  of  it.  The  Roman  Hi- 
ftorians,  upon  this  occafion,  very  much  celebrated  the  Publick-fpiritednefs  of 
that  people,  who  chofe  Cato  for  their  Cenfor,  notwithflanding  his  method  of 
recommending  himfelf  I  may  in  fome  meafure  extol  my  own  countrymen 
upon  the  fame  account,  who  without  any  refped:  to  party,  or  any  applica- 
tion from  my  felf,  have  made  fuch  generous  Subfcriptions  for  the  Cenfor  of 
Great  Britain,  as  will  give  a  magnificence  to  my  old  age,  and  which  I  efteem 
more  than  I  would  any  Poft  in  Europe  of  an  hundred  times  the  value.  I  fhall 
only  add,  that  upon  looking  into  my  Catalogue  of  Subfcribers,  which  I  intend 
to  print  Alphabetically  in  the  front  of  my  Lucubrations,  I  find  the  names  of 
the  greateft  Beauties  and  Wits  in  the  whole  Ifland  of  Great  Britain,  which 
I  only  mention  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  them  who  have  not  yet  fubfcribed, 
it  being  my  defign  to  clofe  the  Subfcription  in  a  very  fhorc  time. 

Jhurfda)\ 
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Idem  inficeto  eft  inficetior  rure 

Simul  poemata  attigit;  neque  idem  unquam 

/Eqiie  eft  beatuSy  ac  poema  cum  ft:ribit : 

Tarn  gaudet  in  fe^  tamquefe  ipfe  miratur. 

Nimiruvi  idem  omnes  fallimur;   neque  eft  quifquam 

^em  non  in  aliqua  re  videre  SufFenum 

^Poftis Catul.  de  Suffeno. 


Will's  Cofe-houfe^  April  24. 

IYefterday  came  hither  about  two  hours  before  the  Company  generally 
make  their  appearance,  with  a  defign  to  read  over  all  the  News- papers; 
but  upon  my  fitting  down,  I  was  accofted  by  Ned  Softly,  who  faw  me 
from  a  corner  in  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  I  found  he  had  been  writ- 
ing fomething.  Mr.  Bickerftaffe,  fays  he,  I  obferve  by  a  late  paper  of  yours, 
that  you  and  I  are  juft  of  a  humour;  for  you  mufl  know,  of  all  imperti- 
nencies,  there  is  nothing  which  I  fo  much  hate  as  News.  I  never  read  a 
Gazette  \n  my  X\(c',  and  never  troubled  my  head  about  our  Armies,  whether 
they  win  or  lofe,  or  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  lie  encamped.  With- 
out giving  me  time  to  reply,  he  drew  a  Paper  of  Verfes  out  of  his  pocket, 
telling  me,  that  he  had  fomething  which  would  entertain  me  more  agree- 
ably, and  that  he  would  defire  my  judgment  upon  every  line,  for  that  we 
had  time  enough  before  us  till  the  Company  came  in. 

Ned  Softly  is  a  very  pretty  Poet,  and  a  great  admirer  of  eafie  lines.  JVal- 
ler  is  his  favourite:  And  as  that  admirable  writer  has  the  befl:  and  worft 
verfes  of  any  among  our  Engliftj  Poets,  Ned  Softly  has  got  all  the  bad  ones 
without  book,  which  he  repeats  upon  occafion  to  (how  his  reading,  and  gar- 
nifli  his  converfation.  Ned  is  indeed  a  true  £«^////?»  Reader,  incapable  of  re- 
lifliing  the  great  and  mafterly  flrokes  of  this  art;  but  wonderfully  pleafed 
with  the  little  Gothick  ornaments  of  epigrammatical  Conceits,  Turns,  Points, 
and  Quibbles,  which  are  fo  frequent  in  the  moft  admired  of  our  Englifto  Po- 
ets, and  praftifed  by  thofe  who  want  genius  and  ftrength  to  reprefent,  after 
the  manner  ot  the  ancients,  fimplicity  in  its  natural  beauty  and  perfedion, 

Q^  2  Finding 
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Finding  my  felf  unavoidably  engaged  in  fuch  a  converfation,  I  was  re- 
folved  to  turn  my  pain  into  a  pleafure,  and  to  divert  my  felf  as  well  as  I  could 
with  fo  very  odd  a  fellow.  You  mufi  underfland,  fays  Ned,  that  the  Sonnet 
I  am  going  to  read  to  you  was  written  upon  a  Lady,  v/ho  fliowed  me  fome 
verfes  of  her  own  making,  and  is  perhaps  the  beft  Poet  of  our  age.  But 
you  fl:iall  hear  it.     Upon  which  he  begun  to  read  as  follows : 

To  Mira,  oti  her  incomparable  Poems, 

I. 

JVhen  drefs'd  in  Laurel  wreaths  you  Jhiney 

And  tune  your  f oft  melodious  noteSy_ 
Toufeem  a  Sijler  of  the  Nine, 

Or  Phoebus'  felf  in  Petticoats. 

II. 

I  fancy,  wheJi  your  Song  youfng, 

(Tour  Song  you  fng  with  fo  much  art) 
Tour  Pen  was  pluck' d  from  Cupid'^  JVingi 

For  ah  !  it  wounds  me  like  his  Dart. 

Why,  fays  I,  this  is  a  little  Nofegay  of  conceits,  a  very  lump  of  Salt:  Every 
verfe  hath  fomething  in  it  that  piques;  and  then  the  Dart  in  the  lafl  line  is 
certainly  as  pretty  a  fting  in  the  tail  of  an  Epigram  (for  fo  I  think  your  Cri- 
ticks  call  it)  as  ever  entered  into  the  thought  of  a  Poet.  Dear  Mr.  BicE- 
erfaffe,  fays  he,  fliaking  me  by  the  hand,  every  body  knows  you  to  be  a 
Judge  of  thefe  things ;  and  to  tell  you  truly  I  read  over  Rofcommon's  tranflation 
of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  three  feveral  times,  before  I  fat  down  to  write  the 
Sonnet  which  I  have  fliown  you.  But  you  fhall  hear  it  again,  and  pray  ob- 
ferve  every  line  of  it,  for  not  one  of  thenx  fhall  pafs  without  your  approba- 
tion. 

When  drefs'd  in  Laurel  wreaths  you  Jhine. 

That  is,  fays  he,  when  you  have  your  Garland  on;  when  you  are  writing, 
verfes.  To  which  I  replied,  I  know  your  meaning^;  A  Metaphor !  The  fame, 
faid  he,  and  went  on: 

And  tune  your  [oft  melodious  notes. 

Pray  obferve  the  gliding  of  that  verfe ;  there  is  fcarce  a  confonant  in-  it: 
1  took  care  to  make  it  run  upon  Licjuids.     Give  me  your  opinion  of  it.  Truly, 

faid; 
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iaid  I,  I  think  it  as  good  as  the  former.     I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  fay  fo, 
fayshej  but  mind  the  next: 

Tou  feem  a  Sijler  of  the  Nine. 

That  is,  fays  he,  you  feem  a  Sifter  of  the  Mufes;  for  if  you  look  into  an- 
cient Authors,  you  will  find  it  was  their  opinion,  that  there  were  Nine  of 
them.     I  remember  it  very  well,  faid  I ;  but  pray  proceed. 

Or  Phoebus'  felf  in  Tetticoats. 

Phcebus^  fays  he,  was  the  God  of  Poetry.  Thefe  little  inftances,  Mr.  Bick- 
erjiaff'e,  (how  a  Gentleman's  reading.  Then  to  take  off  from  the  air  of  Learn- 
ing, which  Phcebus  and  the  Mufes  have  given  to  this  firft  Stanza,  you  may 
obferve,  how  it  falls  all  of  a  fudden  into  the  familiar ;  in  Tetticoats ! 

Or  Phoebus'  felf  in  Petticoats. 

Let  us  now,  fays  I,  enter  upon  the  fecond  Stanza.  I  find  the  firft  line  is 
ftill  a  continuation  of  the  Metaphor. 

I  fancy  when  your  Song  you  fing. 

It  is  very  right,  fays  he;  but  pray  obferve  the  turn  of  words  in  thofe  two 
Lines,     I  was  a  whole  hour  in  adjufting  of  them,  and  have  ftill  a  doubt  up- 
on me,  whether  in  the  fecond  Line  it  fliould  be,  Tour  Song  you fxng-,  or,  Xou 
fng  your  Song.     You  fhall  hear  them  both : 

/  fancy y  "when  your  Song  you  fing, 

{Tour  Song  youfmg  ijoithfo  much  art.) 

O  R, 

T  fancy,  when  your  Song  you  fing, 

{Tou  Jing  your  Song  ivithfo  much  art.) 

Truly,  faid  I,  the  turn  is  fo  natural  either  way,  that  you  have  made  me 
almoft  giddy  with  it.  Dear  Sir,  faid  he,  grafping  me  by  the  hand,  you  have 
a  great  deal  of  patience;  but  pray  what  do  you  think  of  the  next  verfe? 

Tour  Pen  was  pluck' d  from  CupidV  Wing. 

Think!  fays  I;  I  think  you  have  made  Cupid  look  like  a  little  Goofe.  That 
was  my  meaning,  fays  he;  I  think  the  ridicule  is  well  enough  hit  off.  But 
we  now  come  to  the  laft,  which  fums  up  the  whole  matter. 

For 
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For  Ah !  it  wounds  me  like  his  Dart. 

Pray  how  do  you  like  that  Ah!  Doth  it  not  make  a  pretty  figure  in  that 
place  ?  Ah !  It  looks  as  if  I  felt  the  Dart,  and  cried  out  at  being  pricked 
with  if. 

For  Ah !  it  wounds  me  like  his  Dart. 

My  friend  Dick  Eafy,  continued  he,  aflured  me,  he  would  rather  have 
written  that  Ah  !  than  to  have  been  the  Author  of  the  JEneid.  He  indeed 
objeded,  that  I  made  Mira's  Pen  like  a  Quill  in  one  of  the  lines,  and  like  a 

Dart  in  the  other.     But  as  to  that Oh !  as  to  that,  fays  I,  it  is  but  fup- 

pofing  Cupid  to  be  like  a  Porcupine,  and  his  Quills  and  Darts  will  be  the 
fame  thing.  He  was  going  to  embrace  me  for  the  hint;  but  half  a  dozen 
Criticks  coming  into  the  room,  whofe  faces  he  did  not  like,  he  conveyed  the 
Sonnet  into  his  pocket,  and  whifpered  me  in  the  ear,  he  would  fliow  it  mc 
again  as  foon  as  his  man  had  written  it  over  fair. 


N°  165.  Saturday y  April  ip.     1710. 


From  my  own  Apartment ^  April  28. 

IT  has  always  been  my  endeavour  to  diftinguifli  between  Realities  and  Ap- 
pearances, and  to  feparare  true  Merit  from  the  Pretence  to  it.  As  it 
{hall  ever  be  my  fludy  to  make  difcoveries  of  this  nature  in  humane  life, 
and  to  fettle  the  proper  diftindlions  between  the  Virtues  and  Perfections  of 
mankind,  and  thofe  falfe  Colours  and  Refemblances  of  them  that  fliine  alike 
in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar;  fo  I  (hall  be  more  particularly  careful  to  fearchinto 
the  various  merits  and  pretences  of  the  Learned  world.  This  is  the  more 
necelTary,  becaufe  there  feems  to  be  a  general  combination  among  the  Pe- 
dants to  extol  one  another's  labours,  and  cry  up  one  another's  parts;  while 
men  of  Senfe,  either  through  that  modefly  which  is  natural  to  them,  or  the 
fcorn  they  have  for  fuch  trifling  commendations,  enjoy  their  ftock  of  know- 
ledge like  a  hidden  treafure  with  fatisfaftion  and  filence.  Pedantry  indeed  in 
learning  is  like  Hypocrify  in  religion,  a  Form  of  knowledge  without  the  Pow- 
er of  it,  that  attrads  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  breaks  out  in  noife  and 

ihow, 
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fhow,  and  finds  Its  reward  not  from  any  inward  pleafure  that  attends  it,  but 
from  the  praifes  and  approbations  which  it  receives  from  men. 

Of  this  fliallow  Species  there  is  not  a  more  importunate,  empty,  and  con- 
ceited animal,  than  that  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  a  Critick. 
This,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  one  that,  without  entering 
into  the  Senfe  and  Soul  of  an  Author,  has  a  few  general  rules,  which,  like  Me- 
chanical inftruments,  he  applies  to  the  works  of  every  Writer,  and  as  they 
quadrate  with  them,  pronounces  the  Author  perfed:  or  defeftive.  He  is  ma- 
fter  of  a  certain  fct  of  words,  as  Unity,  Style,  Fire,  Flegm,  Eafie,  Natural, 
Turn,  Sentiment,  and  the  like;  which  he  varies,  compounds,  divides  and 
throws  together,  in  every  part  of  his  difcourfe,  without  any  thought  or  mean- 
ing. The  marks  you  may  know  him  by  are,  an  elevated  Eye,  and  dog- 
matical Brow,  a  pofitive  Voice,  and  a  Contempt  for  every  thing  that  comes 
out,  whether  he  has  read  it  or  not.  He  dwells  altogether  in  generals.  He 
praifes  or  difpraifes  in  the  lump.  He  fhakes  his  head  very  frequently  at  the 
Pedantry  of  Univerfities,  and  burfls  into  laughter  when  you  mention  an  Au- 
thor that  is  known  at  Will's.  He  hath  formed  his  judgment  upon  Horner^ 
Horace^  and  Virgil,  not  from  their  own  works,  but  from  thofe  oi  Rapin  and 
Bo[Ju.  He  knows  his  own  ftrength  fo  well,  that  he  never  dares  praife  any 
thing  in  which  he  has  not  a  French  Author  for  his  voucher. 

With  thefe  extraordinary  Talents  and  Accomplifliments,  S'lv  T'imothy  Title 
puts  men  in  vogue,  or  condemns  them  to  obfcurity,  and  fits  as  Judge  of 
Life  and  Death  upon  every  Author  that  appears  in  publick.  It  is  impolTible 
to  reprefent  the  Pangs,  Agonies,  and  Convulfions,  which  Sir  Timothy  expref- 
fes  in  every  feature  of  his  face,  and  mufcle  of  his  body,  upon  the  reading  of 
a  bad  Poet. 

About  a  week  ago  I  was  engaged  at  a  friend's  houfe  of  mine  in  an  agree- 
able converfation  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  when  in  the  height  of  our 
mirth.  Sir  Timothy,  who  makes  love  to  my  friend's  eldefl  daughter,  came  in 
amongft  us  puffing  and  blowing,  as  if  he  had  been  very  much  out  of  breath. 
He  immediately  called  for  a  Chair,  and  dcfired  leave  to  fit  down,  without  any 
further  ceremony.  I  asked  hiin,  Where  he  had  been?  Whether  he  was  out 
of  order?  He  only  replied.  That  he  was  quite  fpent,  and  fell  a  curfing  in 

Soliloquy.   I  could  hear  him  cry,  A  wicked  rogue Att  execrable  wretch     •••• 

Was  there  ever  fuch  a  Monfler The  young  Ladies  upon  this  began  to  be  af- 
frighted, and  asked.  Whether  any  one  had  hurt  him  ?  he  anfwered  nothing^ 
but  ftill  talked  to  himfelf.  To  lay  thefirjl  Scene,  fays  he,-  in  St.  James'j  Park, 
and  the  laji  in  Northamptonfhire!  Is  that  all?  fays  I:  Then  I  fuppofe  you  have 
been  at  the  rehearfal  of  a  Play  this  morning.  Been!  fays  he;  I  have  been 
at  Northampton,  in  the  Park^  m  a  Lady's  Bed-chamber,  in  a  Dining-Room, 

every 
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©very  where ;  the  Rogue  had  led  me  fuch  a  dance- Though  I  could 

fcarce  forbear  laughing  at  his  difcourfe,  I  told  him  I  was  glad  it  was  no  worfe, 
and  that   he  was  only  Metaphorically  weary.     In   Hiort,  Sir,  fays  he,  the 
Author  has  not  obferved  a  fingle  Unity  in  his  whole  Play;    the  Scene  fhifts 
in  every  Dialogue;  the  Villain  has  hurried  me  up  and  down  at  fuch  a  rate, 
that  I  am  tired  off  my  legs.     I  could  not  but  obferve  with  fome  plcafure, 
that  the  young  Lady  whom  he  made  love  to,  conceived  a  very  jufl  averfion 
towards  him,  upon  feeing  him  fo  very  paffionate  in  trifles.     And  as  fhe  had 
that  natural  Senfe  which  makes  her  a  better  Judge  than  a  thoufand  Criticks, 
flic  began  to  rally  him  upon  this  foolifh  humour.     For  my  part,  fays  flie,  I 
never  knew  a  Play  take  that  was  written  up  to  your  Rules,  as  you  call  them. 
How   Madam!   fays  he.  Is  that  your  opinion  ?  I  am  fure  you  have  a  better 
lafte.     It  is  a  pretty  kind  of  Magick,  fays  fhe,  the  Poets  have  to  tranfport  an 
Audience  from  place  to  place  without  the  help  of  a  coach  and  horfes.     I 
pould  travel   round  the  world  at  fuch  a  rate.     'Tis  fuch  an  entertainment  as 
an  Enchantrefs  finds  when  fhe  fancies  her  felf  in  a  wood,  or  upon  a  moun- 
tain, at  a  feafl,  or  a  folemnity ;  though  at  the  fame  time  fhe  has  never  flirred 
out  of  her  Cottage.     Your  Simile,  Madam,  fays  Sir  Tltwo/z^y,  is  by  no  means 
jufl.     Pray,  fays  fhe,  let  my  Similes  pafs  without  a  Criticifm.     I  mufl  con- 
fefs,  continued  fhe,  (for  I  foucd  fhe  was  refolved  to  exafperate  him)  I  laugh- 
ed very  heartily  at  the  laflNew  Comedy  which  you  found  fomuch  fault  with. 
But  Madam,  fays  he,  you  ought  not  to  have  laughed;  and  I  defie  any  one 
to  (how  me  a  fingle  Rule  that  you  could  laugh  by.     Ought  not   to  laugh  1 
fays  (he:  Pray  who  fhould  hinder  me.     Madam,  fays  he,  there  are  fuch  peo- 
ple in  the  world  as  Rapin,  Dacier,  and  feveral  others,  that  ought  to  have 
fpoiled  your   mirth,     I  have  heard,  fays  the  young  Lady,  That  your  great 
Criticks  are  always  very  bad  Poets:  I  fancy  there  is  as  much   difference  be- 
tween the  works  of  one  and  the  other,  as  there  is  between  the  carriage  of  a 
Dancing-mafler  and  a  Gentleman.     I  muft  confefs,  continued  (he,  I  would 
not  be  troubled  with  fo  fine  a  judgment  as  yours  is;  for  I  find  you  feel  m.ore 
vexation  in  a  bad  Comedy,  than  I  do  in    a  deep  Tragedy.     Madam,   fays 
Sir  Timothy,  That  is  not  my  fault,  they  fhould  learn  the  art  of  writing.  For 
my  part,  fays  the  young  Lady,  I  fhould  think  the  greatefl  art  in  your  wri- 
ters of  Comedies  is  to  pleafe.     To  pleafe!  fays  Sir  Timothy,  and  immediately 
fell  a  laughing.     Truly,  fays  fhe,  that  is  my  opinion.     Upon  this,  he  com- 
pofed  his  countenance,  looked  upon  his  Watch,  and  took  his  leave. 

I  hear  that  Sir  Timothy  has  not  been  at  my  friend's  houfe  fincc  this  nota- 
ble conference,  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  young  Lady,  who  by  this  means 
)i.as  got  rid  of  a  very  impertinent  Fop. 

I  muft 
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I  muft  confefs,  I  could  not  but  obferve,  with  a  great  deal  of  furprize,  how 
this  Gentleman,  by  his  ill-nature,  folly  and  affedation,  hath  made  himfelf 
capable  of  fufFering  fo  many  imaginary  pains,  and  looking  with  fuch  a  fenfe- 
lefs  feverity  upon  the  common  diverfions  of  life. 


N°  ipx.  Saturday y  July  i.      17 10. 


T'ecum  vivere  amemy  tecum  obeam  libetis.  Hor. 


From  my  own  Apartment ^  June  30. 

SOME  years  fmce  I  was  engaged  with  a  Coach  full  of  Friends  to  take  a 
journey   as  far  as  the  Land's-end.     We  were  very  well  pleafed  with  one 
another  the  firft  day,  every  one  endeavouring  to  recommend  himfelf  by 
his  good  humour  and  complaifance  to  the  reft  of  the  company.     This  good 
correfpondence  did  not  laft  long;  one  of  our  party  was  fowred  the  very  firft 
evening  by  a  plate  of  Butter  which  had  not  been  melted   to  his  mind,  and 
which  fpoiled  his  temper  to   fuch  a  degree,  that   he  continued  upon   the 
fret  to  the  end  of  our  journey.     A  fecond  fell  oft  from  his  good  humour  the 
next  morning,  for  no  other  reafon  that  I  could  imagine,  but  becaufe  I  chanced 
to  ftep  into  the  Coach  before  him,  and  place  my  felf  on  the  fliady  fide.     This 
however  was  but  my  own  private  guefs,  for  he  did  not  mention  a  word  of  it, 
nor  indeed  of  any  thing  elfe,  for  three  days  following.     The  reft  of  our  com- 
pany held  out  very  near  half  the  way,    when  of  a  fudden  Mr.  Sprightly  fell 
afleep;  and   inftead  of  endeavouring  to  divert   and  oblige  us,  as  he  had  hi- 
therto done,  carried  himfelf  with  an  unconcerned,  carelefs,  drowzy  behaviour, 
till  we  came  to  our  laft  ftage.     There   v/ere  three  of  us  who  ftill  held  up 
our  heads,  and  did  all  we  could  to  make  our  journey  agreeable;   but,  to  my 
Ihame  be   it  fpoken,  about  three  miles  on  this  fide  Exeter  I  was  taken  with 
anv  unaccountable  fit  of  Sullennefs,  that  hung  upon  me  for  above   threefcore 
miles;  whether  it  were  for  want  of  refpedl,   or  from  an  accidental  tread  up- 
on my  foot,  or  from  a  foolifli  Maid's  calling  me  The  old  Gentleman,   I  cannot 
tell.     In  fliort,  there  was  but  one  who  kept  his  good  humour  to  the  Land's- 
end. 

Vol.  II.  R  r  There 
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There  was  another  Coach  that  went  along  with  us,  In  which  I  likewife 
obferved,  that  there  were  many  lecret  Jealoulies,  Heart-burnings,  and  Ani- 
mofuies:  For  when  we  joined  companies  at  night,  I  could  not  but  take  no- 
tice, that  the  palTengers  negledted  their  own  company,  and  ftudied  how  to 
make  themfelves  efteemed  by  us,  who  were  altogether  flran^ers  to  them  j 
till  at  length  they  grew  lb  well  acquainted  with  us,  thtit  they  Hked  TTs  as  tittle 
as  they  did  one  another.  When  I  refledl  upon  this  Journey,  I  often  fancy 
it  to  be  a  Pidlure  of  Humane  Life,  in  refpefl  to  the  feveral  Friendfliips, 
Contrails,  and  Alliances,  that  are  made  and  diflblved  in  the  feveral  periods 
of  it.  The  moft  delightful  and  moft  lafting  engagements  are  generally  thofe 
which  pafs  between  Man  and  Woman  j  and  yet  upon  what  trifles  are  they 
weaJcened,  or  entirely  broken?  Sometimes  the  parties  fly  afunder  even  in  the 
midft  of  courtfhip,  and  fometimes  grow  cool  in  the  very  honey-month. 
Some  feparate  before  the  firft  Child,  and  fome  after  the  fifth;  others  con- 
tinue good  till  thirty,  others  till  forty ;  while  fome  few,  whofe  Souls  are  of 
an  happier  make,  and  better  fitted  to  one  another,  travel  on  together  to 
the  end  of  their  journey,  in  a  continual  intercourfe  of  kind  offices  and  mu- 
tual endearments. 

When  we  therefore  chufe  our  companions  for  life,  if  we  hope  to  keep 
both  them  and  our  felves  in  good  humour  to  the  laft  ftage  of  it,  we  muft 
be  extremely  careful  in  the  choice  we  make,  as  well  as  in  the  condudl  on  our 
own  part.  When  the  perfons  to  whom  we  join  our  felves  can  ftand  an  exa- 
mination, and  bear  the  fcrutiny,  when  they  mend  upon  our  acquaintance 
with  them,  and  difcover  new  Beauties  the  more  we  fearch  into  their  cha- 
rafters,  our  love  will  naturally  rife  in  proportion  to  their  perfedlions. 

But  becaufe  there  are  very  few  poflefl'ed  of  fuch  accomplKhments  of  body 
and  mind,  we  ought  to  look  after  thofe  qualifications  both  in  our  felves  and 
others,  which  are  indifpenfibly  neceflfary  towards  this  happy  Union,  and 
which  are  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  acquire,  or  at  leaft  to  cultivate  and 
improve.  Thefe,  in  my  opinion,  are  Chearfulnefs  and  Conftancy.  A  Chear- 
ful  temper  joined  with  Innocence,  will  make  Beauty  attractive.  Knowledge 
delightful,  and  Wit  good-natured.  It  will  lighten  Sicknefs,  Poverty,  and 
Affliction ;  convert  Ignorance  into  an  amiable  Simplicity,  and  render  Defor- 
mity it  felf  agreeable. 

Conftancy  is  natural  to  perfons  of  even  tempers  and  uniform  difpofitlons, 
and  may  be  acquired  by  thofe  of  the  greateft  Fickleneft,  Violence  and  Paf- 
fion,  who  confider  ferioufly  the  terms  of  union  upon  which  they  come 
together,  the  mutual  intereft  in  which  they  are  engaged,  with  all  the 
motives  that  ought  to  incite  their  tendernefs  and  compafiTion  towards  thofe 
who  have  their  dependance  upoia  them,  and  are  embarked  with  them  for 

life 
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life  in  the  fame  ftate  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery.  Conftancy,  when  it  grows  in 
the  mind  upon  confiderations  of  this  nature,  becomes  a  moral  Virtue,  and  a 
kind  of  Good-nature,  that  is  not  fubjecl  to  any  change  of  Health,  Age,  For- 
tune, or  any  of  thofe  accidents  which  are  apt  to  unfettle  the  beft  Difpofnions 
that  are  founded  rather  in  conftitution  than  in  reafon.  Where  fuch  a  Con- 
ftancy  as  this  is  wanting,  the  moft  inflamed  Paffion  may  fall  away  into  cold- 
nefs  and  indifference,  and  the  mod  melting  Tendernefs  degenerate  into  hatred 
and  averfion.  I  fliall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  flory  that  is  very  well  known 
in  the  North  of  England. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  Packet-boat  that  had  feveral  paflengers  on  board 
was  caft  away  upon  a  Rock,  and  in  fo  great  danger  of  fniking,  that  all  who 
were  in  it  endeavoured  to  fave  themfelves  as  well  as  they  could,  though  on- 
ly thofe  who  could  fwim  well  had  a  bare  poflibility  of  doing  it.  Among  the 
paflengers  there  were  two  women  of  fafliion,  who  feeing  themfelves  in  fuch 
a  difconfolate  condition,  begged  of  their  Husbands  not  to  leave  them.  One 
of  them  chofc  rather  to  die  with  his  Wife,  than  to  forfake  her;  the  other, 
though  he  was  moved  with  the  utmoft  compafllon  for  his  Wife,  told  her, 
that  for  the  good  of  their  Children,  it  was  better  one  of  them  fliould  live, 
than  both  perifh.  By  a  great  piece  of  good  luck,  next  to  a  miracle,  when 
one  of  our  good  Men  had  taken  the  laft  and  long  farcwel  in  order  to  fave 
himfelf,  and  the  other  held  in  his  arms  the  perfon  that  was  dearer  to  him 
than  life,  the  Ship  was  preferved.  It  is  with  a  fecret  forrow  and  vexation  of 
mind  that  I  muft  tell  the  fcquel  of  the  ftory,  and  let  my  Reader  know, 
that  this  foithful  Pair  who  were  ready  to  have  died  in  each  other's  arms,  a- 
bout  three  years  after  their  efcape,  upon  fome  trifling  difguft,  grew  to  a  cold- 
nefs  at  firfi:,  and  at  length  fell  out  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  left  one  ano- 
ther, and  parted  for  ever.  The  other  Couple  lived  together  in  an  uninter- 
rupted friendftiip  and  felicity  ;  and  what  was  remarkable,  the  Husband  whom 
the  (hipwreck  had  like  to  have  feparated  from  his  Wife,  died  a  few  months 
after  her,  not  being  able  tO  furvive  the  lofs  of  her. 

I  muft  confefs,  there  is  fomething  in  the  changeablenefs  and  inconftancy 
of  humane  Nature,  that  very  often  both  dejeds  and  terrifies  me.  Whatever 
I  am  at  prefent,  I  tremble  to  think  what  I  may  be.  While  I  find  this  prin- 
ciple in  me,  how  can  I  affure  my  felf,  that  I  fhall  be  always  true  to  my 
God,  my  friend,  or  my  felf?  in  fhort,  without  Conftancy  there  is  neither 
love,  friendfliip,  or  virtue  in  the  world. 


R  r  2  Saturday  J 
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Nugis  addere  pondns. 


From  my  own  Apartment^  Atiguji  25. 

NATURE  is  full  of  wonders;  every  Atom  is  a  {landing  miracle,  and 
endowed  with  fuch  qualities,  as  could  not  be  imprefled  on  it 
by  a  power  and  wifdom  lefs  than  infinite.  For  this  reafon,  I 
would  not  difcourage  any  Searches  that  are  made  into  the  moft  minute  and 
trivial  parts  of  the  Creation.  However,  fince  the  world  abounds  in  the  no- 
blefl  fields  of  fpeculation,  it  is,  methinks,  the  mark  of  a  little  Genius  to  be 
wholly  coilverfant  among  Infedls,  Reptiles,  Animalcules,  and  thofe  trifling 
rarities  that  furnifh  out  the  apartment  of  a  Virtuofo. 

There  are  fome  men  whofe  heads  are  fo  odly  turned  this  way,  that  though 
they  are  utter  ftrangers  to  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  they  are  able  to 
difcover  the  Sex  of  a  Cockle,  or  defcribe  the  Generation  of  a  Mite,  in  all 
its  circumftances.  They  are  fo  little  verfed  in  the  world,  that  they  fcarce 
know  a  Horfe  from  an  Ox ;  but  at  the  fame  time  will  tell  you,  with  a  great 
deal  of  gravity,  that  a  Flea  is  a  Rhinoceros,  and  a  Snail  an  Hermaphro- 
dite. I  have  known  one  of  thefe  whimfical  Philofophers  who  has  fct  a 
greater  value  upon  a  coUeftion  of  Spiders  than  he  would  upon  a  flock  of 
Sheep,  and  has  fold  his  Coat  off  his  back  to  purchafe  a  Tarantula. 

I  would  not  have  a  Scholar  wholly  unacquainted  with  thefe  Secrets  and 
Curiofities  of  Nature ;  but  certainly  the  mind  of  man,  that  is  capable  of 
fo  much  higher  contemplations,  fhould  not  be  altogether  fixed  upon  fuch 
mean  and  difproportioned  objedts.  Obferyations  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  alie- 
nate us  too  much  ftom  the  knowledge  of  the  World,  and  to  make  us  feri- 
ous  upon  trifles,  by  which  means  they  expofe  Philofophy  to  the  ridicule  of 
the  Witty,  and  the  contempt  of  the  Ignorant.  In  fhort,  fl:udies  of  this  na- 
ture fhould  be  the  Diverfions,  Relaxations,  and  Amufements,  not  the  Care, 
Bufinefs,  and  Concern  of  Life. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  confider,  that  there  fliould  be  a  fort  of  Learned 
Men  who  are  wholly  employed  in  gathering  together  the  Refufe  of  Nature, 
if  I  may  call  it  fo,  and  hoarding  up  in  their  Chefls  and  Cabinets  fuch  Crea- 
tures as  others  induflrioufly  avoid  the  fight  of.     One  does  not  know  how  to 
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mention  fome  of  the  moft  precious  parts  of  their  Treafure,  without  a  kind 
of  an  Apology  for  it.  I  have  been  Ihown  a  Beetle  valued  at  twenty  Crowns, 
and  a  Toad  at  an  hundred:  But  we  mufl:  take  this  for  a  general  rule,  that 
whatever  appears  trivial  or  obfcene  in  the  common  notions  of  the  world, 
looks  grave  and  philofophical  in  the  eye  of  a  Virtuofo. 

To  fhow  this  humour  in  its  perfedlion,  I  fhall  prefent  my  reader  with  the 
Legacy  of  a  certain  Virtuofo,  who  laid  out  a  confiderable  eftate  in  Natural 
Rarities  and  Curiofities,  which  upon  his  Death-bed  he  bequeathed  to  his 
relations  and  friends  in  the  following  words : 

The  Will  of  a  Virtuofo. 
Nicholas  Gimcrack  being  in  found  Health  of  Mind,  but  in  great  Weak- 
nefs  of  Body,  do  by  this  my  laft  Will  and  Teftament  beftow  my  worldly 
Goods  and  Chattels  in  manner  following  : 
Imprimisy  To  my  dear  Wife, 

One  Box  of  Butterflies, 

One  Drawer  of  Shells,  i 

A  Female  Skeleton, 

A  dried  Cockatrice. 

Item,  To  my  Daughter  Elisialfeth, 

My  receipt  for  preferving  dead  Caterpillars.  . 

As  alfo  my  preparations  of  Winter  May-dew,  and  Embrio  Pickle, 

Item,  To   my  little  Daughter  Fanny, 
Three  Crocodile's  Eggs. 
And  upon  the  Birth  of  her  firft  Child,  if  flie  marries  with  her  Mother's 
confent. 

The  Neft  of  an  Humming-Bird. 

Item,  To  my  eldeft  Brother,  as  an  acknowledgement  for  the  Lands 
he  has  vefted  in  my  Son  Charles,  I  bequeath 

My  laft  year's  colleftion  of  Graflioppers. 

Item,  To  his  Daughter  Sufannah,  being   his  only  Child,  I  bequeath  my 
Englijh  Weeds  parted  on  Royal  Paper, 
With  my  large  Folio  of  Indian  Cabbage. 

Item,  To  my  learned  and  worthy  friend  Dr.  Johannes  Elfcrickius,  Pro- 
feflbr  in  Anatomy,  and  my  affociate  in  the  ftudies  of  Nature,  as  an  eternal 
Monument  of  my  affeftion  and  friendfhip  for  him,  I  bequeath 
My  Rat's  Tefticles,  and 
Whale's  Pizzle, 

To 
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To  him  and  his  Iitbe  Male ;  and  in  default  of  fuch  Iflue  In  the  faid  Dr.  El- 
flrickius,  then  to  return  to  my  Executor  and  his  Heirs  for  ever. 

Having  fully  prpvjded  for  my  Nephew  Ifaac^  by  making  over  to  him 
Tome  years  fmce 

A  horned  Bcarabaus^ 

The  Skin  of  a  Rattle-fnake,  and 

The  Mummy  of  an  Egypian  King, 
I  make  no  further  provifion  for  hjm  in  this  my  Will. 

My  eldeft  Son  John  having  fpoken  difrefpedlfully.  of  his  little  Sifter 
whom  I  keep  by  me  in  Spirits  of  Wine,  and  in  many  other  inftances  be- 
haved himfelf  undutifully  towards  me,  I  do  difmherit,  and  wholly  cut  off 
from  any  part  of  this  my  perfonal  Eftate,  by  giving  him  a  fingle  Cockle 
Shell. 

To  my  fecond  Son  Charles  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  Flowers,  Plants, 
Minerals,  Mofles,  Shells,  Pebbles,  Foffils,  Beetles,  Butterflies,  Caterpillars, 
Grafhoppers,  and  Vermin,  not  above  fpecified :  As  alfo  all  my  Monfters, 
both  wet  and  dry,  making  the  faid  Charles  whole  and  fole  Executor  of  this 
my  laft  Will  and  Teflament ;  he  paying,  or  caufing  to  be  paid,  the  aforefaid 
legacies  within  the  fpace  of  fix  months  after  my  deceafe.  And  I  do  hereby 
revoke»all  other  Wills  whatfoever  by  me  formerly  made. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  an  ignorant  Upji art  in  AJirology  has  publickly  endeavoured  to  per- 

fuade  the  world,  that  he  is  the  late  John  Partridge,  iioho  died  the  iZth  of 

March,  1708  ;  Thefe  are  to  certifie  all  whom  it  may  concern,  That  the  true 

John  Partridge  was  not  only  dead  at  that  time,  but  continues  fo  to.  this  pre^ 

Jfent  day. 

Beware  of  Counterfeits,  for  fuch  are  abroad. 


Thurfday, 
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Script  or  urn  Choris  omnis  amat  nemus  etfugit  urbes.  Hor. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  Augujl  30. 

1  Chanced  to  rife  very  early  one  particular  morning  this  Summer,  and 
took  a  walk  into  the  country  to  divert  my  felf  among  the  fields  and 
meadows,  while  the  Green  was  new,  and  the  Flowers  in  their  bloom. 
As  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  every  Lane  is  a  beautiful  walk,  and  every 
Hedge  full  of  Nofegays,  I  loft  my  felf  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  among 
feveral  Thickets  and  Bufties  that  were  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  Birds, 
and  an  agreeable  confufion  of  Notes,  which  formed  the  plcafanteft  Scene  in 
the  world  to  one  who  had  pafTed  a  whole  winter  in  noife  and  fmoke.  The 
frefhnefs  of  the  Dews  that  lay  upon  every  thing  about  me,  with  the  cool  breath 
of  the  morning,  which  infpired  the  Birds  with  fo  many  delightful  Inftindls> 
created  in  me  the  fame  kind  of  animal  pleafure,  and  made  my  heart  over- 
flow with  fuch  fecret  emotions  of  joy  and  fatisfadion  as  are  not  to  be  defcri- 
bed  or  accounted  for.  On  this  occafion,  I  could  not  but  refled  upon  a 
beautiful  Simile  in  Milton: 

As  one  laho  long  in  populous  city  pent. 
Where  houfes  thick,  and  fencers,  annoy  the  air. 
Forth  iffuing  on  a  Summers  s  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  plefant  Villages,  and  Farms 
Adpnd,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight : 
The  fme'il  of  Grain,  or  tedded  Grafs,   or  Kine^ 
Or  Dairy,  each  rural  fght,  each  rural  found. 

Thofe  who  are  converfant  in  the  writings  of  polite  Authors,  receive  an 
additional  entertainment  from  the  Country,  as  it  revives  in  their  memories 
thofe  charming  defcriptions  with  which  fuch  Authors  do  frequently  a- 
bound, 

I  wasth.nkingof  the  foregoing  beautiful  Simile  In  Milton,  and  applying 
it  to  my  lelf,  when  I  obferved  to  the  windward  of  me  a  black  Cloud  fall- 
ing to  the  earth  in  long  trails    of  Rain,  which  made   me   betake  my   felf 

for 
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for  (heltcr  to  a  houfe  which  I  faw  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  place  where 
^  was  walking.  As  I  fat  in  the  Porch,  I  heard  the  voices  of  two  or  three 
perfons,  who  feemed  very  earneft  in  difcourfe.  My  Curiofity  was  raifed 
when  I  heard  the  names  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Artaxerxes;  and  as 
their  talk  feemed  to  run  on  ancient  Heroes,  I  concluded  there  could  not  be 
_  any  fecret  in  it ;  for  which  reafon  I  thought  I  might  very  fairly  liften  to 
what  they  faid. 

After  feveral  Parallels  between  great  Men,  which  appeared  to  me  altoge- 
ther groundlefs  and  chimerical,  I  was  furprlzed  to  hear  one  fay.  That  he 
valued  the  Black  Prince  more  than  the  Duke  of  Vendofme.  How  the  Duke 
of  Vendofme  fliould  become  a  Rival  of  the  Black  Prince's^  I  could  not  con- 
ceive :  And  was  more  flartled  when  I  heard  a  fecond  affirm  with  great  ve- 
hemence, That  if  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  not  going  off,  he  fhould 
like  him  better  than  either  of'  them.  He  added.  That  though  the  feafon 
was  fo  changeable,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  blooming  beauty.  I  was 
wondering  to  my  felf  from  whence  they  had  received  this  odd  intelligence, 
efpecially  when  I  heard  them  mention  the  names  of  feveral  other  great  Gene- 
rals, as  the  Prince  of  He[}e,  and  the  King  of  Siveden,  who,  they  faid,  were  both 
running  away.  To  which  they  added,  what  I  entirely  agreed  with  them  in. 
That  the  Crown  of  France  was  very  weak-,  but  that  the  Marefchal  Ft  Han 
ftill  kept  his  Colours.  At  laft  one  of  them  told  the  company.  If  they  would 
go  along  with  him,  he  would  fliow  them  a  Chimney-fweeper  and  a  Painted 
Lady  in  the  fame  bed,  which  he  was  fure  would  very  much  pleafe  them. 
I'he  fhower  which  had  driven  them,  as  well  as  my  felf,  into  the  houfe,  was  ' 
now  over:  and  as  they  were  paffing  by  me  into  the  Garden,  I  asked  them  to  let 
me  be  one  of  their  company. 

The  Gentleman  of  the  houfe  told  me,  if  I  delighted  in  Flowers,  it  would 
be  worth  my  while,  for  that  he  believed  He  could  fliow  me  fuch  a  blow  of 
Tulips  as  was  not  to  be  matched  in  the  whole  country. 

I  accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately  found  that  they  had  been  talking 
in  terms  of  Gardening,  and  that  the  Kings  and  Generals  they  had  menti- 
oned were  only  fo  many  Tulips,  to  which  the  Gardiners,  according  to  their 
ufual  cuftom,  had  given  fuch  high  titles  and  appellations  of  honour. 

I  was  very  much  pleafed  and  aftoniflied  at  the  glorious  Show  of  thefe 
gay  Vegetables,  that  arofe  in  great  profufion  on  all  the  banks  about  us.  Some- 
times I  confidered  them  with  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  Spedtator  as  fo  many 
beautiful  Objedls,  verniflied  over  with  a  natural  glofs,  and  flained  with  fuch 
a  variety  of  Colours,  as  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  artificial  Dyes  or 
Tindures.  Sometimes  I  confidered  every  Leaf  as  an  elaborate  piece  of 
TilTue,  in  which  the  threads  and  fibres  were  woven  together  into  different 

Configurations, 
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Configurations,  which  gave  a  different  colouring  to  the  Light  as  it  glanced 
on  the  feveral  parts  of  the  furface.  Sometimes  I  confidered  the  whole  bed 
of  Tulips,  according  to  the  notion  of  the  greatefl:  Mathematician  and  Phi- 
lofopher  that  ever  lived,  as  a  multitude  of  Optick  Inftruments,  defigned  for 
the  feparating  Light  into  all  thofe  various  colours  of  which  it  is  compofed, 

I  was  awakened  out  of  thefe  my  Philofophical  Speculations,  by  obfervino- 
the  company  often  feemed  to  laugh  at  me.  I  accidentally  praifed  a  Tulip 
as  one  of  the  fineft  that  I  ever  faw ;  upon  which  they  told  me,  it  was 
a  common  Fool's-coat.  Upon  that  I  praifed  a  fecond,  which  it  feems 
was  but  another  kind  of  Fool's-coat.  I  had  the  fame  fate  with  two  or 
three  more;  for  which  reafon  I  defired  the  Owner  of  the  Garden  to  let  me 
know  which  were  the  fineft  of  the  flowers,  for  that  I  was  fo  unskilful 
in  the  Art,  that  I  thought  the  moft  beautiful  were  the  moft  valuable,  and 
that  thofe  which  had  the  gayeft  colours  were  the  moft  beautiful.  The 
Gentleman  fmiled  at  my  ignorance  :  He  feemed  a  very  plain  honeft  man 
and  a  perfon  of  good  fenfe,  had  not  his  head  been  touched  with  that  di- 
ftemper  which  Hippocrates  calls  the  Tulippo-Mania,  T\)>^iriru}x.a.noi. ;  info- 
much  that  he  would  talk  very  rationally  on  any  Subjeft  in  the  world  but 
a  Tulip. 

He  told  me.  That  he  valued  the  bed  of  Flowers  which  lay  before  us,  and 
was  not  above  twenty  yards  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  more  than  he 
would  the  beft  hundred  Acres  of  land  in  England;  and  added.  That  it  would 
have  been  worth  twice  the  money  it  is,  if  a  foolifli  Cook-maid  of  his  had 
not  almoft  ruined  him  the  laft  winter,  by  miftaking  a  handful  of  Tulip- 
roots  for  an  heap  of  Onions,  and  by  that  means  (fays  he)  made  me  a  difti 
of  Pottage,  that  coft  me  above  looo/.  Sterling.  He  then  fliovvcd  me  what 
he  thought  the  fineft  of  his  Tulips,  which  I  found  received  all  their  value 
from  their  rarity  and  oddnefs,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  your  great  Fortunes, 
which  are  not  always  the  greateft  Beauties. 

I  have  often  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  happinefs,  that  I  have  never 
fallen  into  any  of  thefe  fimtaftical  Taftes,  nor  efteemed  any  thing  the  more 
for  its  being  uncommon  and  hard  to  be  met  with.  For  this  reafon,  I  look 
upon  the  whole  country  in  Spring-time  as  a  fpacious  Garden,  and  make  as 
'many  vifits  to  a  fpot  of  Daifies,  or  a  bank  of  Violets,  as  a  Florift  does  to 
his  Borders  and  Parterres.  There  is  not  a  Bulli  in  blofl'om  within  a  mile  of 
me  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  nor  fcarce  a  Daftadil  or  Cowflip  that 
withers  away  in  my  neighbourhood  without  my  miffing  it.  I  walked  home 
in  this  temper  of  mind  through  feveral  fields  and  meadows  with  an  unfpeak- 
able   pleafure,  not  without   refledling  on  the  bounty  of  Providence,  which 

Vol.  IL  S  f  has 
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has  made  the  moft  pleafing  and  mod  beautiful  obje<3:s  the  moft  ordinary  and 
moft  common. 


N°  ixo.  Tuefday^  September  $.     1710. 


Infant  fanus  nomenferat,  cequus  iniquiy 

Ultra  quamfatis  eji,  -virtutemfi  petat  tpfam.  Hor. 


-  From  my  own  Aparfmenfy  September  4. 

HAVING  received  many  Letters  filled  with  compliments  and  ac- 
knowledgments for  my  late  ufeful  difcovery  of  the  Political  Baro- 
meter, I  fhall  here  communicate  to  the  publick  an  account  of  my 
Ecclefiaftical  Thermometer,  the  latter  giving  as  manifeft  Prognoftications  of 
the  changes  and  revolutions  in  Church,  as  the  former  does  of  thofe  in  State, 
and  both  of  them  being  abfolutely  neceflary  for  every  prudent  fubjed  who  is 
refolved  to  keep  what  he  has,  and  get  what  he  can. 

The  Church  Thermometer,  which  I  am  now  to  treat  of,  is  fuppofcd  to- 
have  been  invented  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  about  the  time  when 
that  religious  Prince  put  fome  to  death  for  owning  the  Pope's  Supremacy, 
and  others  for  denying  Tranfubftantiation.  I  do  not  find,  however,  any 
great  ufe  made  of  this  Inftrument  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  learned  and 
vigilant  Prieft  or  Minifter,  (for  he  frequently  wrote  himfelf  both  one  and 
the  other)  who  was  fome  time  Vicar  of  Bray.  This  Gentleman  lived  in  his 
Vicarage  to  a  good  old  Age  j  and  after  having  feen  feveral  Succeflions  of  his 
neighbouring  Clergy  either  burnt  or  baniftied,  departed  this  life  with  the 
fatisfadlion  of  having  never  deferted  his  flock,  and  died  Vicar  of  Bray.  As  this 
Glafs  was  firft  defigned  to  calculate  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  religion, 
as  it  raged  in  Popery,  or  as  it  cooled  and  grew  temperate  in  the  Refor- 
mation, it  was  marked  at  feveral  diftances,  after  the  manner  our  ordinary 
Thermometer  is  to  this  day,  viz.  Extreme  hot^  Sultry  hot,.  Very  hot^  Hot, 
War  my  Temper  ate  ^  Cold,  J  uji  freezing,  Frojl,  Hard  froft.  Great  froji.  Ex- 
treme  cold. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Toricellius,  the  inventor  of  the  common  Weather- 
glafs,  made  the  experiment  in  a  long  Tube  which  held  thirty  two  foot  of 
water ;  and  that  a  more  modern  Virtuofo  finding  fuch  a  Machine  altogether 

unweildy 
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unweildy  and  ufelefs,  and  confidering  that  thirty  two  inches  of  Quickfilver 
•  weighed  as  much  as  fo  many  foot  of  water  in  a  Tube  of  the  fame  circum- 
ference, invented  that  fizeable  Inftrument  which  is  now  in  ufe.  After  this 
manner,  that  I  might  adapt  the  Thermometer  I  am  now  fpeaking  of  to  the 
prefent  conftitution  of  our  Church,  as  divided  into  High  and  Xoit',  I  have 
made  fome  neceflary  variations  both  in  the  Tube  and  the  Fluid  it  contains. 
In  the  firft  place,  I  ordered  a  Tube  to  be  caft  in  a  planetary  hour,  and  took 
care  x.o  feal  it  hermetically,  when  the  Sun  was  in  conjunftion  with  Saturtu 
I  then  took  the  proper  precautions  about  the  Fluid,  "which  is  a  compound  of 
two  very  different  Liquors;  one  of  them  a  Spirit  drawn  out  of  a  ftrong 
heady  wine;  the  other  a  particular  fort  of  Rock  water,  colder  than  ice,  and 
clearer  than  chryftal.  The  Spirit  is  of  a  red  fiery  colour,  and  fo  very  apt 
to  ferment,  that  unlefs  it  be  mingled  with  a  proportion  of  the  water,  or 
pent  up  very  clofe,  it  will  burft  the  vefTel  that  holds  it,  and  fly  up  in  fume 
and  fmoak.  The  Water  on  the  contrary  is  of  fuch  a  fubtle  piercing  cold, 
that  unlefs  it  be  mingled  with  a  proportion  of  the  fpirits,  it  will  fink  through 
almoft  every  thing  that  it  is  put  into,  and  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  as 
the  water  mentioned  by  ^ifitus  Curtius^  which,  fays  the  Hiftorian,  could 
be  contained  in  nothing  but  in  the  hoof,  or  (as  the  Oxford  Manufcript  has 
it)  in  the  skull  of  an  Afs.  The  Thermometer  is  marked  according  to  the 
following  figure,  which  1  fet  down  at  length,  not  only  to  give  my  Reader  a 
clear  Idea  of  it,  but  alfo  to  fill  up  my  paper. 

Ignorance. 

Perfecution. 

Wrath.   . 

Zeal. 

CHURCH. 

Moderation. 

Lukewarmnefs. 

hifidelity. 

Ignorance. 

The  Reader  will  obferve,  that  the  Church  is  placed  in  the  middle  point 
of  the  Glafsj  between  Zeal  and  Moderation^  the  fituation  in  which  fhe  al- 
ways flourilhes,  and  in  which  every  good  Englijhman  wiilies  her  who  is  a 
frieixi  to  the  conftitution  of  his  country.  However,  when  it  mounts  to 
Zeal,  it  is  not  amifs  ;  and  when  it  finks  to  Moderation,  is  ft  ill  in  a  moft  ad- 
mirable temper.  The  worft  of  it  is,  that  when  once  it  begins  to  rife,  it  has 
ftill  an  inclination  to  afcend,  infomuch  that  it  is  apt  to  climb  from  2kal  to 
Wraths  and  from  Wrath  to   Perfecution,  which  always  ends  in  Ignorance^ 

S  f  2  and 
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and  very  often  proceeds  from  it.  In  the  fame  manner  it  frequently  takes  its 
progrefs  through  the  lower  half  of  the  Glafs ;  and  when  it  has  a  tendency 
to  fall,  will  gradually  defcend  from  Moderation  to  Lukewarmnefs,  and  from 
Lukeicarmnefs  to  Infidelity^  which  very  often  terminates  in  Ignorance^  and 
always  proceeds  from  it. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  the  ordinary  Thermometer  will  be  af- 
fedled  by  the  breathing  of  people  who  are  in  the  room  where  it  ftands ;  and 
indeed,  it  is  almoft  incredible  to  conceive  how  the  Glafs  I  am  now  defcri- 
bing  will  fall  by  the  breatth  of  a  multitude  crying  Popery,  or  on  the  contra- 
ry, how  it  will  rife  when  the  fame  multitude  (as  it  fometimes  happens)  cry 
out  in  the  fame  breath.  The  Church  is  in  danger. 

As  foon  as  I  had  finifhed  this  my  Glafs,  and  adjufted  it  to  the  abovemen- 
tioned  fcale  of  religion,  that  I  might  make  proper  experiments  with  it,  I 
carried  it  under  my  cloak  to  feveral  CofFee-houfes,  and  other  places  of  refort 
about  this  great  city.  At  St.  James's  CofFee-houfe,  the  Liquor  flood  at  Mo- 
deration; but  at  Will's,  to  my  extreme  furprize,  it  fubfided  to  the  very  loweft 
mark  on  the  Glafs.  At  the  Grecian  it  mounted  but  juft  one  point  higher; 
at  the  Rainbow,  it  ftill  afcended  two  degrees :  Child's  fetched  it  up  to  Zeal, 
and  other  adjacent  CofFee-houfes  to  Wrath. 

It  fell  into  the  lower  half  of  the  Glafs  as  I  went  further  into  the  City, 
till  at  length  it  fettled  at  Moderation,  where  it  continued  all  the  time  I  flay- 
ed about  the  Change,  as  alfo  whilfl  I  pafTed  by  the  Bank.  And  here  lean- 
not  but  take  notice,  that  through  the  whole  courfe  of  my  remarks,  I  never 
obferved  my  Glafs  to  rife  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Stocks  did. 

To   compleat  the  experiment,  I  prevailed  upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
works  under  me  in  the  Occult  Sciences,  to  make  a  progrefs  with  my  Glafs 
through   the  whole  Ifland  of  Great  Britain ;  and  after  his  return,  to  pre- 
fent  me  with  a   regifler  of  his  obfervations.     I   guefTed  before-hand  at  the 
temper  of  feveral  places  he  pafTed  through,  by  the  charadlers   they  have  had 
time  out  of  mind.     Thus    that   facetious  Divine,  Dr.  Fuller,  fpeaking  of. 
the  town  of  Banbury  near  a  hundred  years  ago,  tells  us,  it  was  a   place  fa- 
mous for  Cakes  and  Zeal,  which  I  find  by  my  Glafs  is  true  to  this  day  as  to 
the  latter  part  of  this  defcription ;  though  I  mufl  confefs,  it  is  not   in  the 
fame  reputation  for  Cakes  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  that  learned  Author; 
and  thus  of  other  places.     In  fliort,  I  have  now  by  me,  digefled  in  an  alpha- 
betical order,  all  the  Counties,  Corporations  and  Boroughs,  in  Great  Britain^ 
with  their  refpedive   tempers,  as   they  fland  related  to  my  Thermometer 
But  this  I  fliall  keep  to  my  felf,  becaufe  I  would  by  no  means  do  any  thing 
that  may  feem  to  influence  any  enfuing  Eledions. 

The 
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The  point  of  Dodtrine  which  I  would  propagate  by  this  my  invention, 
is  the  fame  which  was  long  ago  advanced  by  that  able  Teacher  Horace,  out 
of  whom  I  have  taken  my  text  for  this  difcourfe  :  We  fliould  be  careful  not 
to  overflioot  our  felves  in  the  purfuits  even  of  Virtue.  Whether  Zeal  or 
Moderation  be  the  point  we  aim  at,  let  us  keep  fire  out  of  the  one,  and  froft 
out  of  the  other.  But  alas !  the  world  is  too  wife  to  want  fuch  a  precau- 
tion. The  terms  High-Church  and  Low-Church,  as  commonly  ufed,  do  not 
fo  much  denote  a  Principle,  as  they  diftinguifh  a  Party.  They  are  like 
words  of  battle,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  original  fignification, 
but  are  only  given  out  to  keep  a  body  of  men  together,  and  to  let  them  know 
friends  from  enemies. 

I  muft  confefs,  I  have  confidered  with  fome  little  attention  the  influence 
which  the  opinions  of  thefe  great  National  Sedls  have  upon  their  pradice  ; 
and  do  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  unaccountable  things  of  our  times,  that 
multitudes  of  honeft  Gentlemen,  who  entirely  agree  in  their  Lives,  fhould 
take  it  in  their  heads  to  differ  in  their  Religion. 


N**   iZ4^  Thurfday^  September  14.      1710. 


Materiam  fuperabat  opus.      •  Ovid, 

From  my  own  j^part merit,  September  13. 

IT  is  my  cuftom  in  a  dearth  of  News,  to  entertain  my  felf  with  thofc 
colleftions  of  Advertifements  that  appear  at  the  end  of  all  our  publick 
Prints.  Thefe  I  confider  as  accounts  of  News  from  the  Little  World,in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  foregoing  parts  of  the  paper  are  from  the  Great.  If 
in  one  we  hear  that  a  Sovereign  Prince  is  fled  from  his  Capital  city,  in  the 
other  we  hear  of  a  Tradefman  who  hath  fliut  up  his  Shop,  and  run  away. 
If  in  one  we  find  the  Vidory  of  a  General,  in  the  other  we  fee  the  Defertion 
of  a  private  Soldier.  I  muft  confefs,  I  have  a  certain  weaknefs  in  my  tem- 
per, that  is  often  very  much  affeded  by  thefe  little  domeftick  Occurrences, 
and  have  frequently  been  caught  with  tears  in  my  eyes  over  a  melancholy 
Advertifement. 

But  to  confider  this  fubjed  in  its  moft  ridiculous  Lights.  Advertifements 
are  of  great  ufe  to  the  Vulgar:  Firft  of  all,  as  they  are  inftruments  of  Am- 
bition.    A  man  that  is  by  no  means  big  enough  for  the  Gazette,  may  eafily 

creep 
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creep  into  the  Advcrtifements;  by  which  means  we  often  fee  an  Apothecary 
in  the  fame  paper  of  news  with  a  Plenipotentiary,  or  a  Running-footman 
with  an  AmbafTador.  An  Advertifement  from  Picadilly  goes  down  to  Po- 
fterity,  with  an  Article  from  iW^ir/Vj  zwA  J  obi  Bartlett  o?  Goodman's  Fields 
is  celebrated  in  the  fame  paper  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Thus  the 
Fable  tells  us.  That  the  Wren  mounted  as  high  as  the  Eagle,  by  getting 
upon  his  back. 

A  fecond  ufe  which  this  fort  of  writings  have  been  turned  to  of  late  years, 
has  been  the  management  of  Controverfy,  infomuch  that  above  half  the 
Advcrtifements  one  meets  with  now-a-days  are  purely  Polemical  The  In- 
ventors of  Strops  for  Razors  have  written  againft  one  another  this  way  for 
feveral  years,  and  that  with  great  bitternefs ;  as  the  whole  argument  pro  and 
con  in  the  cafe  of  the  Morning  Gowns  is  ftill  carried  on  after  the  fame  man- 
ner. I  need  not  mention  the  feveral  Proprietors  of  Dr.  Anderfon\  Pills ;  nor 
take  notice  of  the  many  Satyrical  works  of  this  nature  fo  frequently  publifh- 
ed  by  Dr.  Clark^  who  has  had  the  confidence  to  advertife  upon  that  learned 
Knight,  my  very  worthy  Friend,  Sir  William  Read:  But  I  Ihall  not  inter- 
pofe  in  their  quarrel ;  Sir  tVilUam  can  give  him  his  own  in  Advcrtifements, 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  impartial,  are  as  well  penned  as  the  Dodlor's. 

The  third  and  laft  ufe  of  thefe  writings  is,  to  inform  the  world  where 
they  may  be  furnifhed  with  almoft  every  thing  that  is  neceflary  for  life.  If 
a  man  has  Pains  in  his  Head,  Cholicks  in  his  Bowels,  or  Spots  in  his  Clothes, 
he  may  here  meet  with  proper  Cures  and  Remedies.  If  a  man  would  recover 
a  Wife  or  a  Horfe  that  is  llolen  or  ftrayed ;  if  he  wants  new  Sermons,  E- 
ledtuaries,  Afles  Milk,  or  any  thing  elfc,  either  for  his  body  or  his  mind, 
this  is  the  place  to  look  for  them  in. 

The  great  Art  in  writing  Advcrtifements,  is  the  finding  out  a  proper  me- 
thod to  catch  the  Reader's  eye;  without  which  a  good  thing  may  pafs  over 
■unobferved,  or  be  loft  among  Commiffions  of  Bankrupt.  Afterisks  and  Hands 
were  formerly  of  great  ufe  for  this  purpofe.  Of  late  years,  the  N.  B.  has 
been  much  in  fafhion;  as  alfo  little  Cuts  and  Figures,  the  invention  of  which 
we  muft  afcribe  to  the  Author  of  Spring-trufles.  I  muft  not  here  omit  the 
Hind  Italian  Charafter,  which  being  fcarce  legible,  always  fixes  and  detains 
the  eye,  and  gives  the  curious  Reader  fomething  like  the  fatisfadion  of  pry- 
ing into  a  fecret. 

But  the  great  skill  in  an  Advertifcr,  is  chiefly  feen  in  the  Style  which  he 
makes  ufe  of  He  is  to  mention  the  univerfal  EJleem,  or  general  Reputation^ 
of  things  that  were  never  heard  of  If  he  is  a  Phyfician  or  Aflrologer,  he 
muft  change  his  Lodgings  frequently,  and  (though  he  never  faw  any  body 
inihem  befides  his  own  family)  give  publick  notice  of  it.  For  the  information 

of 
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of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry.  Since  I  am  thus  ufefutiy  employed  in  writing 
Criticifms  on  the  works  of  thefe  diminutive  Authors,  I  muft  not  pafs  over 
in  filence  an  Advertifement  which  has  lately  made  its  appearance,  and  is 
written  altogether  in  a  Ciceronian  manner.  It  was  fent  to  me,  with  five 
(hillings,  to  be  inferted  among  my  Advertifements ;  but  as  it  is  a  Pattern  of 
good  writing  in  this  way,  I  fhall  give  it  a  place  in  the  body  of  my  paper. 

npHE  highefl:  compound  Spirit  of  Lavender,  the  moft  glorious  (if  theex- 
■*■  preflion  may  be  ufed)  enlivening  Scent  and  Flavour  that  can  poflibly 
be,  which  fo  raptures  the  Spirits,  delights  the  Guft,  and  gives  fuch  airs  to 
the  Countenance,  as  are  not  to  be  imagined  but  by  thofc  that  have  tried  it. 
The  meaneft  fort  of  the  thing  is  admired  by  moll:  Gentlemen  and  Ladies ; 
but  this  far  more,  as  by  far  it  exceeds  it,  to  the  gaining  among  all  a  more 
than  common  efteem.  It  is  fold  (in  neat  Flint  bottles  fit  for  the  Pocket)  only 
at  the  Golden-key  in  Warton's-coun  near  HoWorn-hzvs,  for  3;.  6d.  with  Di- 
rections. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  recommend  the  feveral  Flowers  in  which  this 
Spirit  of  Lavender  is  wrapped  up,  (if  the  exprelTion  maybe  ufed)  I  cannot 
excufe  my  Fellow-labourers  for  admitting  into  their  papers  feveral  uncleanly 
Advertifements,  not  at  all  proper  to  appear  in  the  works  of  polite  Writers- 
Among  thefe  I   muft  reckon  the  Carminitive  Wind-expelling  Pills.     If  tlie 
Dodor  had  called  them  his  Carminitive  Pills,  he  had  done  as  cleanly  as  any 
one  could   have  wifhcd;  but  the  fecond  word  entirely  deftroys  the  decency  of 
the  firft.     There  are  other  abfurdities  of  this  nature  fo  very  grofs,  that  I 
dare  not  mention  them;  and  fhall  therefore  difmifs  this  fubjedl,  with  a  pub- 
lick  admonition  to  Michael  Tarrot,  That  he  do  not  prefume  any  more  to 
mention  a  certain  Worm  he  knows  of,  which,  by  the  way,  has  grown  kv&n 
foot  in  my  memory  ;  for,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken,  it  is  the  fame  that  was 
but  nine  foot  long  about  fix  months  ago. 

By  the  remarks  I  have  here  made,  it  plainly  appears,  that  a  collection  of 
Advertifements 'is  a  kind  of  Mifcellany;  the  writers  of  which,  contrary  to 
all  Authors,  except  men  of  Quality,  give  money  to  the  Bookfellers  who  pub- 
lifli  their  Copies.  The  Genius  of  the  Bookfeller  is  chiefly  {hown  in  his  me- 
thod of  ranging  and  digefting  thefe  little  Tradts.  The  lall  paper  I  took  up. 
in  my  hands,  places  them  in  the  following  order : 

The  true  Spanifli  Blacking  for  flioes,  Gfr. 
The  Beautifying  Cream  for  the  face,  G?f. 
Peafe  and  Plaifters,  (ic. 
Nedtar  and  Ambrofia,  ^c. 

Four 
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Four  Freehold  Tenements  of  ic,lper  Annum,  ^c. 
*^*  ThePrefent  State  of  England,  ^c. 
■\\.\  Annotations  upon  the  Tatler,  ^c. 

ACommiffion    of  Bankrupt    being    awarded    againft  B.    L.   Bookfel- 
ler,  ^c. 


N°  ^^6.  Tuefday^  September    ip.     1710. 


'Juvenis  quondam,  nunc  Fcemina  Caneus, 

Etfato  in  vet  ere  fn  mrfus  revolufa  Jigurani.  Virg. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  September  18. 

IT  is  one  of  the  defigns  of  this  paper  to  tranfmit  to  Pofterity  an  account 
of  every  thing  that  is  monftrous  in  my  own  times.  For  this  reafon  I 
fhall  here  publifh  to  the  world  the  Life  of  a  perfon  who  was  neither 
man  nor  woman,  as  written  by  one  of  my  ingenious  Correfpondents,  who 
jfeems  to  have  imitated  Plutarch  in  that  multifarious  Erudition,  and  thofe  oc- 
cafional  differtations,  which  he  has  wrought  into  the  body  of  the  hiftory. 
The  Life  I  am  putting  our,  is  that  of  Margery,  alias  John  Toung,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Toung,  who  (as  the  town  very  well  knows)  was 
a  woman  that  pradlifed  Phyfick  in  man's  clothes,  and  after  having  had  two 
wives  and  feveral  children,  died  about  a  month  fmce. 

SIR, 

"  1  Here  make  bold  to  trouble  you  with  a  fhort  account  of  the  famous 

"        Dodlor  Toung  %  life,  which  you  may  call  (if  you  pleafe)  a  fecond.  part 

'"  of  the  Farce  of  the  Sham  DoBor.     This  perhaps  will  not  feem  fo  ftrange 

• '  to  you,  who  (if  I  am  not  miftaken)  have  fomewhere  mentioned  with  Ho- 

"  nour  your  Sifter  Kirleus  as  a  Praditioner  both  in  Phyfick  and  Aftrology: 

■*'  But  in  the  common  opinion  of  mankind,  a  She-quack  is  altogether  as  ftrange 

-*'  and   aftonifhing  a  creature  as  a  Centaur  that  pradlifed  Phyfick  in  the  days 

"  oi  Achilles,  or  as  King  Phys  in  the  Rehear fal    MJculapius,  the  great  Foun- 

"  der  of  your  Art,  was  particularly  famous  for  his  Beard,  as  we  may  conclude 

'*'  from  the  behaviour  of  a  Tyrant,  who  is  branded  by  Heathen  hiftorians  as 

•"  guilty  both  of  Sacrilege  and  Blafphemy,  having  robbed  the  Statute  oi  MJ- 

"  culapius 
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*♦  culapius  of  a  thick  bu%  golden  beard,  and  then  alledged  for  his  excufe, 
•*  that  it  was  ajlmme  the  Sonjlmdd  have  a  Beard  when  his  Father  Apollo  had 
«  none.  This  latter  inftance  indeed  feems  fomething  to  favour  a  Female  Pro- 
"  feffor,  fince  (as  I  have  been  told)  the  ancient  ftatues  oi Apollo  are  gene- 
"  rally  made  with  the  head  and  face  of  a  Woman:  Nay,  I  have  been  credi- 
"  bly  informed  by  thofe  who  have  feen  them  both,  that  the  famous  Apollo 
"  in  the  Behidera  did  very  much  refemble  Dr.  Toung.  Let  that  be  as  it 
"  will,  the  Dodor  was  a  kind  of  Amazon  in  Phyfick,  that  made  as  great  de- 
"  vaftations  and  flaughters  as  any  of  our  chief  Heroes  in  the  art,  and  was 
"  as  fatal  to  the  Englip  in  thefe  our  days,  as  the  famous  Joan  dArc  was  in 
"  thofe  of  our  Forefathers. 

"  I  do  not  find  any  thing  rematkable  in  the  life  I  am  about  to  write  till  the 
"  year  1695,  at  which  time  the  Dodor,  being  about  twenty  three  years  old, 
"  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  Baftard  Child.  The  fcandal  of  fuch  a  Misfortune 
"  gave  fo  great  uneafinefs  to  pretty  Mrs.  Peggy,  (for  that  was  the  name  by 
"  which  the  Dodor  was  then  called)  that  flie  left  her  Family,  and  follow- 
"  ed  her  Lover  to  London,  with  a  fixed  refolution  fome  way  or  other  to  re- 
"  cover  her  loft  reputation:  But  inftead  of  changing  her  Life,  which  one 
"  would  have  expected  from  fo  good  a  difpofition  of  mind,  flie  took  it  in 
"  her  head  to  change  her  Sex.  This  was  foon  done  by  the  help  of  a 
"  Sword,  and  a  pair  of  Breeches.  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  her  firft 
"  defign  was  to  turn  Man-midwife,  having  her  fclf  had  fome  experience  in 
"  thofe  affairs:  But  thinking  this  too  narrow  a  foundation  for  her  future 
"  fortune,  (he  at  length  bought  her  a  Gold  Button  Coat,  and  fet  up  for  a 
"  Phyfician.  Thus  we  fee  the  fame  fittal  mifcarriage  in  her  youth  made 
"  Mrs.  Toung  a  Dodor,  that  formerly  made  one  of  the  fame  Sex  a  Pope. 

"  The  Dodor  fucceeded  very  well  in  his  bufinefs  at  firft,  but  very  often 
"  met  with  accidents  that  difquieted  him.     As  he  wanted  that  deep  magi- 
"  fterial  Voice  which  gives  authority  to  a  prefcription,  and  is  abfolutely  ne- 
«  ceffary  for  the  right  pronouncing  of  thofe  words,  Take  thefe  Pills,  he  un- 
«'  fortunately  got  the  nick-name  oi  the,  Squeaking  DoSfor.     If  this'circum- 
ftance  alarmed  the  Dodor,  there  was  another  that  gave  him  no  fmali   dif- 
quiet,  and  very  much  diminifl-ied  his  gains.     In  rtiort,  he  found  himfelf 
run  down  as  a  fuperficial  prating  Quack,    in  all  families  that  had  at  the 
"  head  of  them  a  cautious  Father,  or  a  jealous  Husband.     Thefe  would  of- 
"  ten  complain  among  one  another,  that  they  did  not  like  fuch  a  fmock-faced 
"  Phyfician ;  though  in  truth  had  they  known  how  juftly  he  deferved  that 
"  name,  they  would  rather  have  favoured  his  pradice,  than  have  appre- 
"  hended  any  thing  from  it. 
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"  Such  were  the  motives  that  determined  Mrs.  Toung  to  change  her  con- 
"  dition,  and  take  in  marriage  a  virtuous  young  woman,  who  lived  with  her 
"  in  good  reputation,  and  made  her  the  Father  of  a  very  pretty  Girl.  But 
"  this  part  of  her  happinefs  was  Toon  after  deftroyed  by  a  diltempcr  which 
"  was  too  hard  for  our  Phyfician,  and  carried  oft' his  Wife'.  The  Dodlor  had 
"  not  been  a  Widow  long,  before  he  married  his  fecond  Lady,  with  whom 
"  alfo  he  lived  in  very  good  underftanding.  It  fo  happened,  that  the  Dodlor 
"  was  with  Child  at  the  fame  time  that  his  Lady  was;  but  the  little  onc3 
"  coming  both  together,  they  paffed  for  Twins.  The  Doftor  having  entirely 
"  eftabliflied  the  reputation  of  his  manhood,  efpecially  by  the  birth  of  the 
"  Boy  of  whom  he  had  been  lately  delivered,  and  who  very  much  refembles 
"  him,  grew  into  good  bufinefs,  and  was  particularly  famous  for  the  cure  of 
"  Venereal  Diftempers;  but  would  have  had  much  m.ore  praftice  amon"- 
"  his  own  Sex,  had  not  fome  of  them  been  fo  unreafonable  as  to  demand 
"  certain  proofs  of  their  cure,  which  the  Doctor  was  not  able  to  give  them. 
"  The  florid  blooming  look,  which  gave  the  Dodtor  fome  uneafinefs  at  firft, 
"  inftead  of  betraying  his  Perfon,  only  recommended  his  Phyfick.  Upon 
"  this  occafion  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  what  I  thought  a  very  agreeable 
"  furprize  in  one  of  il/o/zVr^'s  Plays,  where  a  young  woman  applies  her  felf 
"  to  a  fick  Perfon  in  the  habit  of  a  Quack,  and  fpeaks  to  her  Patient,  who 
"  was  fomething  fcandalized  at  the  youth  of  his  Phyfician,  to  the  following 

"  purpofe /  begun  to  praSfife  in  the  Reign  o/' Francis  I.   and  am  now  in 

"  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  my  age;  but,  by  the  virtue  of  my  Medicaments 
"  have  maintained  my  felf  in  the  fame  beauty  and  freJJmefs  I  had  at  fifteen.  For 
"  this  reafon  Hippocrates  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  Student  in  Phyfick 
"  {hould  have  a  found  Conft!tution,and  a  healthy  Look;  which  indeed  feem 
"  as  necellary  Qualifications  for  a  Phyfician,  as  a  good  Life,  and  virtuous  Be- 
"  haviour,  for  a  Divine.  But  to  return  to  our  fubjedl.  About  two  years 
'*  ago  the  Dodtor  was  very  much  afflidted  with  the  Vapours,  which  grew 
"  upon  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  about  fix  weeks  fince  they  made  an  end 
"  of  him.  His  death  difcovered  the  difguife  he  had  adled  under,  and  brought 
"  him  back  again  to  his  former  Sex.  'Tis  faid,  that  at  his  burial  the  Pall 
*'  was  held  up  by  fix  Women  of  fome  fafliion.  TheDoftor  left  behind  him 
"  a  Widow,  and  two  Fatherlefs  Children,  if  they  may  be  called  fo,  befides 
"  the  little  Boy  before-mentioned.  In  relation  to  whom  we  may  fay  of  the 
*'  Dodlor,  as  the  good  old  Ballad  about  The  Children  in  the  Wood  fays  of  the  4r 
"  unnatural  Uncle,  that  he  was  Father  and  Mother  both  in  one.  Thefe  are 
"  all  the  circumfiiances  that  I  could  learn  of  Dodlor  Toung's  Life,  which 
"  might  have  given  occafion  to  many  obfcene  fidlions :  But  as  I  know  thofe 
"  would  never  have  gained  a  place  in  your  paper,  I  have  not  troubled  you 

"  with 
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«  with  any  impertinence  of  that  nature;  having  ftuck  to  the  truth  very  fcru- 
"  puloufly,  as  I  always  do  when  I  fubfcribe  my  felf, 

5/i?,  ro«r,  &c. 

I  {hall  add,  as  a  Poftfcript  to  this  Letter,  that  I  am  informed,  the  famous 
Saltero,  who  fells  Coffee  in  his  Mufasum  at  Chelfea,  has  by  him  a  curiofity 
which  helped  the  Dodlor  to  carry  on  his  impofture,  and  will  give  great  fa- 
tisfaftion  to  the  curious  Inquirer, 


N*'iii?-  Tuefday^  September  t6.   17 10. 


^  a  fit  am  meritisfume  fuperbiam.  Hon 


From  my  own  Apartment ^  September  2  C. 

THE  whole  Creation  preys  upon  it  felf:  Every  living  Creature  is 
inhabited.  A  Flea  has  a  thoufand  invifible  Infedls  that  teaze  him 
as  he  jumps  from  place  to  place,  and  revenge  our  quarrels  upon  him- 
A  very  ordinary  Microfcope  fliows  us,  that  a  Loufe  is  it  felf  a  very  loufie 
creature.  A  Whale,  befides  thofe  Seas  and  Oceans  in  the  feveral  veflels  of 
his  body,  which  are  filled  with  innumerable  fl:ioals  of  little  Animals,  carries 
about  it  a  whole  world  of  inhabitants;  infomuch  that,  if  we  believe  the 
calculations  fome  have  made,  there  are  more  living  Creatures  which  are  too 
fmall  for  the  naked  eye  to  behold  about  the  Leviathan,  than  there  are  of 
vifible  Creatures  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  Earth.  Thus  every  nobler  Crea- 
ture is  as  it  were  the  bafis  and  fupport  of  multitudes  that  are  his  inferiors. 

This  confideration  very  much  comforts  me,  when  I  think  on  thofe  num- 
berlefs  Vermin  that  feed  upon  this  paper,  and  find  their  fuftenance  out  of  it; 
I  mean  the  fmall  Wits  and  Scribblers  that  every  day  turn  a  Penny  by  nib- 
bling at  my  Lucubrations.  This  has  been  fo  advantageous  to  this  litile  fpecies 
of  writers,  that,  if  they  do  me  juftice,  I  may  exped:  to  have  my  Statue  eredt- 
ed  in  Grub-Jireet,  as  being  a  common  Benefadlor  to  that  quarter. 

They  fay,  when  a  Fox  is  very  much  troubled  with  Fleas,  he  goes  into  the 
next  pool  with  a  lock  ofwool  in  his  mouth,  and  keeps  his  body  under  water  till 
the  Vermin  get  into  it,  after  which  he  quits  the  wool,  and  diving,  leave-^ 
his  tormentors  to  Hiift  for   themfelves,  and  get  their  livelihood  where  thev 
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can,     I  would  have  thefe  Gentlemen  take  care  that  I  do  not  ferve  them  after 
the  fame  manner ;  for  though  I  have  hitherto  kept  my  temper  pretty  well 
it  is  not  impoffible   but  I  may  fome  time  or  other  difappear ;  and  what  will 
then  become  of  them?  Should  I  lay  down  my  paper,  what  a  famine  would 
there  be  among  the  Hawkers,  Printers,  Bookfellers  and  Authors?  it  would  be 
like  Dr.  B — s's  dropping    his  Cloak,  with  the  whole   congregation  hanging 
upon  the  Skirts  of  it.     To  enumerate  fome  of  thefe  my  doughty  Antagonifls 
I  was  threatened  to  be  anfwered  weekly  Tit  for  Tat:  I  was  undermined  bv 
the  Whijperer,  haunted  by  Tom  Brown's  Ghoji,  fcoldcd  at  by  a  Female  Tatler 
and  flandered  by  another  of  the  fame  charadier,  under  the  title  oi  Atalaiith 
I   have  been  annotated^  retattleil,    exami7ied,  and  co7idoled:  But  it  beins-  mv 
/landing  maxim,  never  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  dead;  I  fhall  let  thefe  Authors  reft 
in  peace,  and  take  great  pleafure  in   thinking  that  I  have  fometimes  been  the 
means  of  their  getting  a  belly-full.     When  I  fee  my  felf  thus  furrounded  by 
fuch  formidable  enemies,  I  often  think  of  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Cro/'s  m 
Spencer's  Den  of  Error,  who  after  he  has  cut  off  the  Dragon's  head,  and  left 
it  wallowing  in  a  flood  of  Ink,  fees  a  thoufand  monftrous  Reptiles  making- 
their  attempts  upon  him,  one  with  many  heads,  another  with  none    and  all 
of  them  without  eyes. 

The  fame  fo  fore  annoyed  has  the  Knight^ 
That  well  nigh  choaked  with  the  deadly  fink. 
His  forces  fail,  he  can    no  longer  fght ; 
Whofe  courage  when  the  Fiend  perceived  to  fhrink^ 
She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellif:)  Sink 
Her  fruitful  curfed  fpawn  of  Serpents  fmall, 
Deformed  Monfers,  foul,  and  black  as  Ink ; 
Which  fw arming  all  about  his  legs  did  crawl. 
And  him  encombred  Jore,  hut  could  not  hurt  at  all. 

As  gentle  Shepherd  infweet  even-tide. 
When  ruddy  Phoebus  gins  to  welk  in  Wefl, 
High  on  an  hill,  his  Flock  to  viewen  wide, 
Marks  which  do  bite  their  hajiy  fupper  bejl; 
^  A  cloud  ofcombrous  Gnats  do  him  molef. 
All  Jiriviftg  to  infix  their  feeble  Jiings, 
That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  refl ; 
But  with  his  clownijh  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  brufieth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  murmurings. 

If 
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If  ever  I  fhould  want  fuch  a  fry  of  little  Authors  to  attend  mc,  I  fhall  think 
my  paper  in  a  very  decaying  condition.  They  are  like  Ivy  about  an  Oak, 
which  adorns  the  tree  at  the  fame  time  that  it  eats  into  it;  or  like  a  great 
man's  Equipage,  that  do  honour  to  the  perfon  on  whom  they  feed.  For 
my  part,  when  I  fee  my  felf  thus  attacked,  I  do  not  confider  my  Antagonifts 
as  m-alicious,  but  hungry,  and  therefore  am  refolved  never  to  take  any  notice 
of  them. 

As  for  thofc  who  detradl  from  my  labours  without  being  prompted  to  it 
by  an  empty  ftomach,  in  return  to  their  cenfures  I  fliall  take  pjlis  to  excel, 
and  never  fail  to  perfwade  my  felf,  that  their  enmity  is  nothing  but  their 
envy  or  ignoranne. 

Give  me  leave  to  conclude,  like  an  Old  man  and  a  Moralift,  with  a  Fa- 
ble: 

The  Owls,  Bats,  and  feveral  other  birds  of  night,  were  one  day  got  toge- 
ther in  a  thick  fhade,  where  they  abufed  their  Neighbours  in  a  very  fo- 
ciable  manner.  This  Satyr  at  lafl  fell  upon  the  Sun,  whom  they  all  agreed  to 
be  very  troublefome,  impertinent,  and  inquifitive.  Upon  which  the  Sun, 
who  overheard  them,  fpoke  to  them  after  this  manner:  Gentlemen,  I  won- 
der how  you  dare  abufe  one  that  you  know  could  in  an  inftant  fcorch  you  up, 
and  burn  every  Mother's  Son  of  you :  But  the  only  anfwer  I  fhall  give  you, 
or  the  revenge  I  fliall  take  of  you,  is,  xajlnne  on. 
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•Mecum  certaffe  feretur.  Ovid. 


Fro7n  my  own  Apartment,  OBober  18. 

IT  is  ridiculous  for  any  man  to  criticife  on  the  works  of  another,  who  has 
not  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  own  Performances.  A  Judge  would  make 
but  an  indifferent  figure  who  had  never  been  known  at  the  Bar.  Cicero 
was  reputed  the  greateft  Orator  of  his  age  and  country  before  he  wrote  a  book 
De  Oratore;  and  Horace  the  greateft  Poet  before  he  publiflied  his  Art  of  Po- 
etry. The  obfervation  arifes  naturally  in  any  one  who  cafts  his  eye  upon  this 
laft  mentioned  Author,  where  he  will  find  the  Criticifms  placed  in  the  latter 
end  of  his  book,  that  is,  after  the  fiuefl:  Odes  and  Satyrs  in  the  Latin  Tongue. 

A  Mo- 
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A  Modern,  whofc  name  I  fliall  not  mention,  becaufe  I  would  not  make  a 
filly  paper  fell,  was  born  a  Critick  and  an  Examiner,  and,  like  one  of  the  race 
of  the  Serpent's  teeth,  came  into  the  world  with  a  Sword  in  his  hand.     His 
works  put  me   in  mind   of  the  ftory  that  is  told  of  a  German  Monk,  who 
was  taking  a  Catalogue  of  a  friend's  Library,  and  meeting  with  a  Hebrew 
book  in  it,  entered  it  under  the  title  of,  A  Book  that  has  the  Beginning  iDhere 
the  End  pould  be.     This  Author,  in  the  laft  of  his  Crudities,   hasamafled- 
together  a^ap  of  Qnptations,  to  prove  that  Horace  and  Virgil  were  both  of 
them  modSer  men  than  my  felf,  and  if  his  works  were  to  live  as  long  as 
mine,  they  might  poffibly  give  pofterity  a  notion,  that  IJhac  Bickerjlaffe  was 
a   very  conceited  old  Fellow,  and  as  vain  a  man  as  either  Tidly  or  Sir  Francis 
Bacon.     Had  this  ferious  writer  fallen  upon  me  only,  I  could  have  overlook- 
ed it ;  but  to  fee  Cicero  abufed,  is,  I  muft  confefs,  what  I  cannot  bear.  The 
cenfure  he  pafies  upon  this  great  Man  runs  thus;  T'he  Itch  of  being  very  abu- 
five,  is  almofi  inj'cparabk  from  vaifi-glory.     Tully   has  thefe  fwo  faults  in  fo 
high  a  degree^  that  nothing  but  his  being  the  befl  writer  in  the  world  can  make 
amends  for  them.     The  fcurrilous  wretch  goes  on  to  fay  I  am  as  bad  as  Tully, 
His  words  are  thefe  ;  and  yet  the  Tatlcr,  in  his  paper  of  September  z6,  has 
outdone  him  in  both.     He  fpeaks  of  himfelf  with.more  arrogance^  and  with  more 
infolence  of  others.     I  am  afraid,  by  his  difcourfe,  this  Gentleman  has  no  more 
read  Plutarch  than  he  has  Tully.     If  he  had,  he  would  have  obferved  a  paf- 
fage  in  that  Hiftorian,  wherein  he  has  with  great  delicacy  diflinguifliied  be- 
tween two  Paffions  which   are  ufually  complicated  in  humane  nature,  and 
which  an  ordinary  writer  would  not  have  thought  of  feparating.     Not  hav- 
ing my  Greek  Speftacles  by  me,  I  fliall  quote  the  paflage  word  for  word  as  I 
find  it  tranflated  to  my  hand.     Neverthelefs,  though  he  was  intemperately  fond 
of  his  own  praife,  yet  he  was  'very  free  from  envying  others,  and  nioft  liberally 
profufe  in  commending  both  the  Antients  and  his  Contemporaries,  as  is  to  be  un- 
der food  by  his  %vri tings;  and  many  of  thofe fayings  are  ftill recorded,  as  that 
concer?iing  Ariftotle,  That  he  was  a  river  of  f  owing  Gold:  Of  Plato'j  Dia- 
logue, That  if  Jupiter  were  to  fpeak,  he  would  difcourfe  as  he  did.     Theo- 
phraftus  he  was  wont  to  call  his  peculiar  delight ;  and  being   asked.,  Which  of 
Demofthenes  his  Orations  he  liked  bejl?  He  anfwered.  The  longejl. 

And  as  for  Eminent  men  of  his  own  time,  either  for  Eloquence  or  Philofophy, 
there  was  not  one  of  them  whom  he  did  not,  by  writing  or  fpeaking  favourably 
of,  render  more  illujlrious. 

Thus  the  Critick  tells  us,  That  Cicero  was  exceffively  vain-glorious  and  a- 
bvUive;  Plutarch,  that  he  was  vain,  but  not  abufive.  Let  the  Reader  be- 
lieve which  of  them  he  pleafes. 

After 
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After  this  he  complains  to  the  world,  that  I  call  him  names;  and  that  in 
my  paflion  I  faid,  He  was  a  Flea,  a  Loufe,  an  Owl,  a  Bat,  a  fmall  Wit,  a 
Scribler,  and  a  Nibler.  When  he  has  thus  befpoken  his  Reader's  pity,  he 
falls  into  that  admimble  vein  of  mirth,  which  I  fliall  fet  down  at  length, 
it  being  an  exquifite  piece  of  Raillery,  and  written  in  great  gaiety  of  heart. 
After  this  Lijl  of  names,  {viz.  Flea,  Loufe,  Owl,  Bat,  &c.)  I  was  furprifed 
to  hear  him  fay,  that  he  has  hitherto  kept  his  temper  pretty  well ;  I  -wonder 
how  he  ivill  write  w/^n  he  has  loft  his  temper  ?  Ifuppofe,  as  be  now  is  very  angry 
and  unmannerly,  he  will  then  be  exceeding  courteous  and  good-humoured.  If  I 
can  outlive  this  Raillery,  I  fliall  be  able  to  bear  any  thing. 

There  is  a  method  of  Criticifm  made  ufe  of  by  this  Autho'r,  (for  I  fliall 
take  care  how  I  call  him  a  Scribler  again)  which  may  turn  into  Ridicule  any 
work  that  was  ever  written,  wherein  there  is  a  variety  of  thoughts :  This 
the  Reader  will  obfervc  in  the  following  words ;  He  (meaning  me)  is  fo  in- 
tent upon  being  fomething  extraordinary,  that  he  fear ce  knows  what  he  would 
be ;  and  is  as  fruitful  in  his  Similes,  as  a  Brother  of  his  whom  I  lately  took  no- 
tice of.  In  the  compafs  of  a  few  lines  he  compares  himfelf  to  a  Fox,  to 
Daniel  Burgefs,  to  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Crofs,  to  an  Oak  with  Ivy  about  if^ 
and  to  a  Great  man  with  an  Equipage.  I  think  my  felf  as  much  honoured 
by  being  joined  in  this  part  of  his  paper  with  the  Gentleman  whom  he  here 
calls  my  Brother,  as  I  am  in  the  beginning  of  it,  by  being  mentioned  with 
Horace  and  Virgil. 

It  is  very  hard  that  a  man  cannot  publifli  ten  papers  without  fl:ealing  from 
himfelf;  but  to  fliow  you  that  this  is  only  a  knack  of  writing,  and  that 
the  Author  is  got  into  a  certain  road  of  Criticifm,  I  fliall  fet  down  his  Re- 
marks on  the  works  of  the  Gentleman  whom  he  here  glances  upon,  as  they 
ftand  in  his  6th  paper,  and  defire  the  Reader  to  compare  them  with  the 
foregoing  paflage  upon  mine. 

In  thirty  lines  his  Patron  is  a  River,  the  Primum  Mobile,  a  Pilot,  a  ViSlim, 
the  Sun,  any  Thing,  and  Nothing.  He  beflows  increafe,  conceals  his  fource, 
makes  the  Machine  move,  teaches  to  fleer,  expiates  our  offences ^  raifes  vapours, 
and  looks  larger  as  he  fcts. 

What  Poem  can  be  fafe  from  this  fort  of  Criticifm  ?  I  think  I  was  never 
in  my  life  fo  much  offended  as  at  a  Wag  whom  I  once  met  with  in  a 
CofFee-houfe  :  He  had  in  his  hand  one  of  the  Mifcellanies,  and  was  reading 
the  following  fliort  copy  of  verfes,  which,  without  flattery  to  the  Author, 
is  (I  think)  as  beautiful  in  its  kind  as  any  one  in  the  Englip  Tongue. 

Flavia  the  leaf  and  fight  eft  toy 
Can  with  refftlefs  Art  empty. 


5i8  net  AT  LE  R.  N<^  13^. 

^hh  Fan  in  meaner  hands  •would  provt 

An  Engine  of  fmall  force  in  love ; 

Butpe  ninth  fuch  an  Air  and  Mien, 

Not  to  be  told,  or  fafely  feen, 

DireBs  its  ivanton  motio?7sfo, 

'That  it  wounds  more  than  CupidV  Bow, 

Gives  coolnefs  to  the  matchlefs  Dame,  ^ 

21?  ev'ry  other  breaji  aflame. 

When  this  Coxcomb  had  done  reading  them,  Heyday  !  fays  he,  What 
Inftrument  is  this  that  Flavia  employs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  not  to  be 
told,  or  fafely  feen  ?  In  ten  lines  it  is  a  Toy,  a  Ciipid\  Bow,  a  Fan,  and 
an  Engine  in  love.     It  has  wanton  motions,  it  wounds,  it  cools,  and  inflames. 

Such  Criticifms  make  a  man  of  Senfe  fick,  and  a  Fool  merry. 

The  next  Paragraph  of  the  paper  we  are  talking  of,  falls  upon  fome 
body  whom  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  at :  But  I  find  the  whole  invedtive  turns 
upon  a  man  who  (it  feems)  has  been  imprifoned  for  debt.  Whoever  he  was,  I 
moft  heartily  pity  him ;  but  at  the  fame  time  muft  put  the  Examiner  in 
mind,  that  notwithflanding  he  is  a  Critick,  he  ftill  ought  to  remember  he 
is  a  Chriftian.  Poverty  was  never  thought  a  proper  fubjed:  for  ridicule;  and 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  met  with  a  Satyr  upon  a  Beggar. 

As  for  thofe  little  Retortings  of  my  own  expreffions,  of  bei^ig  dull  by  de- 
fign,  witty  in  Odlober,  floining,  excelling,  and  fo  forth ;  they  are  the  corn- 
men  Cavils  of  every  Witlin,  who  has  no  other  method  of  fhowing  his  Parts, 
but  by  little  variations  and  repetitions  of  the  man's  words  whom  he  at- 
tacks. 

But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  paper  before  me,  not  only  in  this  particular, 
but  in  its  very  efTence,  is  like  Ovid\  Echo : 

.             Ghice  nee  reticere  loquenti. 
Nee  prior  ipfa  loqiii  didicit.  — 

I  ftiould  not  have  deferved  the  charader  of  a  Cenfor,  had  I  not  animad- 
verted upon  the  abovementioned  Author   by  a  gentle  chaftifement :  But  I 
know  my  Reader  will  not  pardon  me,  unlefs  I    declare,    that  nothing   of 
this  nature  for  the  future  (unlefs  it  be  written  with  fome  Wit)  fliall  divert 
me  from  my  care  of  the  publick. 


Saturday, 
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Ad  populum  phaleras Perf. 


From  my  own  Apart  matt ^  October  20. 

I  DO  not  remember  that  in  any  of  my  Lucubrations  1  have  touched 
upon  that  ufeful  Science  of  Phyfick,  notwithftanding  I  have  declared 
my  felf  more  than  once  a  Profeflbr  of  it.  I  have  indeed  joined  the 
fludy  of  Aftrology  with  it,  becaufe  I  never  knew  a  Phyfician  recommend 
himfelf  to  the  publick  who  had  not  a  Sifter-art  to  embellifli  his  knowledge 
in  Medicine.  It  has  been  commonly  obferved  in  compliment  to  the  Ingeni- 
ous of  our  profeffion,  that  Apollo  was  God  of  Verfe  as  well  as  Phyfick; 
and  in  all  ages  the  moft  celebrated  Pradlitioners  of  our  country  were  the 
particular  favourites  of  the  Mufcs.  Poetry  to  Phyfick  is  indeed  like  the 
gilding  to  a  Pill ;  it  makes  the  art  fliine,  and  covers  the  feverity  of  the 
Docflor  with  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  Companion. 

The  very  foundation  of  Poetry  is  good  fenfe,  if  we  may  allow  Horace  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  art. 

Scribendi  reBefapere  cji,  et  principiiim,  et  forts. 

And  if  fo,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fame  man  who  writes  well 
can  prefcribe  well,  if  he  has  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  both.  Befides, 
when  we  fee  a  Man  making  profeflion  of  two  different  Sciences,  it  is  natural 
for  us  to  believe  he  is  no  Pretender  in  that  which  we  are  not  judges  of, 
when  we  find  him  skilful  in  that  which  we  underftand. 

Ordinary  Quacks  and  Charlatans  are  throughly  fenfible  how  neceffary  ic 
is  to  fupport  themfelvcs  by  thefe  collateral  affiftances,  and  therefore  always 
lay  their  claim  to  fome  fupernumerary  Accomplifliments  which  are  wholly 
foreign  to  their  profeffion. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  impofllble  to  walk  the  ftreets  without 
having  an  Advertifement  thruit  into  your  hand  of  a  Dodtor  ivho  was  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  green  and  red  Dragon,  and  had  df covered  the  Female 
Fern  Seed.  No  body  ever  knew  what  this  meant;  but  the  green  and  red 
Dragon  fo  amXifed  the  people,  that  the  Dodtor  lived  very  comfortably  upon 

Vol.  II.  U  u  them. 
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them.  About  the  fame  time  there  was  parted  a  very  hard  word  upon  every 
corner  of  the  ftreets.     This,  to  the  bed  of  my  remembrance,  was 

T  E  T  RA  C  H  r  MA  G  O  G  0  N, 

Which  drew  great  fhoals  of  Spectators  about  it,  who  read  the  bill  that  it 
introduced  with  unfpeakable  curiofity ;  and  when  they  were  fick,  would 
have  no  body  but  this  Learned  Man  for  their  Phyfician. 

I  once  received  an  Advertifement  of-  one  who  had  Jliidied  thirty  years  by 
Candle-light  for  the  good  of  his  country-men.  He  might  have  ftudied  twice 
as  long  by  Day-lighr,  and  never  have  been  taken  notice  of:  But  Elucubra- 
tions  cannot  be  over-valued.  There  are  fome  who  have  gained  themfelves 
great  reputation  for  Phyfick  by  their  birth,  as  the  Seventh  Son  of  a  Seventh 
Son ;  and  others  by  not  being  born  at  all,  as  the  Jlnborn  DoStor,  who,  I  hear, 
is  lately  gone  the  way  of  his  Patients,  having  died  worth  five  hundred  Pounds 
per  Annum.,  though  he  was  not  born  to  a  halfpenny. 

My  ingenious  friend  Dod:or  Saffold  fucceeded  my  old  contemporary 
Dodlor  L///y  in  the  ftudies  both  of  Phyfick  and  Aftrology,  to  which  he  ad- 
ded that  of  Poetry,  as  was  to  be  itzw  both  upon  the  fign  where  he  lived, 
and  in  the  Bills  which  he  diftributed.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Dodor  Cafe^ 
who  erafed  the  Verfes  of  his  Predeceffor  out  of  the  Sign-poft,  and  fubfti- 
tuted  in  their  ftead  two  of  his  own,  which  were  as  follow:. 

Within  this  Place 
Lives  DoSior  Cafe. . 

He  is  faid  to  have  got  more  by  this  Diftich,  than  Mr.  Dry  den  did  by  all 
his  Works.  There  would  be  no  end  of  enumerating  the  feveral  imaginary 
Perfedions  and  unaccountable  Artifices  by  which  this  tribe  of  men  enfnare 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  gain  crowds  of  admirers.  I  have  ictn  the 
whole  front  of  a  Mountebank's  Stage  from  one  end  to  the  other  faced  with 
Patents,  Certificates,  Medals,  and  Great  Seals,  by  which  the  feveral  Princes 
of  Europe  have  teftified  their  particular  refpeft  and  efteem  for  the  Doftor. 
Every  Great  man  with  a  founding  title  has  been  his  Patient.  I  believe 
It  have  feen  twenty  Mountebanks  that  have  given  Phyfick  to  the  Czar 
of  Mujcovy.  The  Great  Duke  of  'Tujcany  efcapes  no  better.  The  Eledlor 
of  Brandenburg  was  likewife  a  very  good  Patient. 

This  great  condefcenfion  of  the  Dodor  draws  upon  him  much  good- 
will from  his  Audience ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one,  but  if  any  of  them  be  trou- 
bled with  an  aching  Tooth,  his  ambition  will  prompt  him  to  get  it  drawn 
by  a  perfon  who  has  had  fo  many  Princes,  Kings,  and  Emperors,  under 
J^is  hands.  • 

I.mufl, 
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I  muft  not  leave  this  fubjedt  without  obferving,  that  as  Phyficians  are  apt 
to  deal  in  Poetry,  Apothecaries  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by  O- 
ratory,  and  are  therefore  without  controverfie  the  moft  Eloquent  perfons  in 
the  whole  BritiJJ?  Nation.  I  would  not  willingly  difcourage  any  of  the  Arts, 
efpecially  that  of  which  I  am  an  humble  Profeflbr;  but  I  muft  confefs, 
for  the  good  of  my  native  Country,  I  could  wifli  there  might  beafufpen- 
fion  of  Phyfick  for  fome  years,  that  our  Kingdom,  which  has  been  fo  much 
exhaufted  by  the  wars,  might  have  leave  to  recruit  it  felf 

As  for  my  felf,  the  only  Phyfick  which  has  brought  me  fafe  to  alniofl 
the  age  of  man,  and  which  I  prefcribe  to  all  my  friends,  is  Abftinence. 
This  is  certainly  the  beft  Phyfick  for  prevention,  and  very  often  the  mod 
effeftual  againfl  the  prefent  diftemper.  In  fliort,  my  Recipe  is,  Take  m~ 
thing. 

Were  the  Body  Politick  to  be  phyficked  like  particular  perfons,  I  fliould 
venture  to  prefcribe  to  it  after  the  fame  manner,  I  remember  when  our 
whole  Ifland  was  (haken  with  an  Earthquake  fome  years  ago,  there  was  afi 
impudent  Mountebank  who  fold  Pills  which  (as  he  told  the  country  people) 
were  very  good  againft  an  Earthquake.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  as  ab- 
furd  to  prefcribe  a  Diet  for  the  allaying  popular  commotions,  and  national 
ferments.  But  I  am  verily  perfuaded,  that  if  in  fuch  a  cafe  a  whole  people 
were  to  enter  into  a  courfe  of  Abftinence,  and  eat  nothing  but  Water-gruel 
for  a  fortnight,  it  would  abate  the  rage  and  animofity  of  Parties,  and  not  a 
little  contribute  to  the  cure  of  a  diftrafted  Nation.  Such  a  Faft  would 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  the  procuring  of  thofe  ends  for  which  a  Faft  is 
ufually  proclaimed.  If  any  man  has  a  mind  to  enter  on  fuch  a  voluntary 
abftinence,  it  might  not  be  improper  to  give  him  the  caution  of  Pythagoras 
in  particular, 

Abjiine  a  Fabis. 

"  Abftain  from  Beans. 

That  is,  fay  the  Interpreter*,  meddle  not  with  Eledlons,  Beans  having 
been  made  ufe  of  by  the  Voters  among  the  Athenians  in  the  choice  of 
Magiftrates. 


U  u   X  Saturday , 
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Infert  fe  feptis  nebula,   mirabile  diSlu 

Per  medios,  mifcetque  viris,  negue  cernitur  ulli.  Virg. 


From  my  own  Apartment y  O0ober  27. 

I  Have  fomewhere  made  mention  of  Gygess  Ring,  and  intimated  to  my 
Reader,  that  it  was  at  prefent  in  my  poffefTion,  though  !  have  not  fince 
made  any  ufe  of  it.  The  Tradition  concerning  this  Ring  is  very  ro- 
i^antick,  and  taken  notice  of  both  by  Plato  and  Tiilly,  who  each  of  them 
make  an  admirable  ufe  of  it  for  the  advancement  of  Morality.  This 
Gyges  was  the  Mafter  Shepherd  to  King  Candaules.  As  he  was  wandering 
over  the  Plains  of  Lydia,  he  faw  a  great  Chafm  in  the  earth,  and  had  the 
Curiofity  to  enter  it.  After  having  defcended  pretty  far  into  it,  he  found  the 
Statue  of  an  Horfe  in  brafs,  with  doors  in  the  fides  of  it.  Upon  opening  of 
them,  he  found  the  body  of  a  dead  man  bigger  than  ordinary,  with  a  Ring 
upon  his  finger,  which  he  took  off,  and  put  it  upon  his  own.  The  Virtues 
of  it  were  much  greater  than  he  at  firft  imagined ;  for  upon  his  going  into 
the  affembly  of  Shepherds,  he  obferved,  that  he  was  invifible  when  he  turn- 
ed the  ftone  of  the  Ring  within  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  vifible  when  he 
turned  it  towards  his  company.  Had  Plato  and  Cicero  been  as  well  verfed. 
in  the  occult  Sciences  as  I  am,  they  would  have  found  a  great  deal  of  my- 
ftick  learning  in  this  Tradition  ;  but  it  is  impoffible  for  an  Adept  to  be  un- 
derflood  by  one  who  is  not  an  Adept. 

As  for  myfelf,  I  have  with  much  ftudy  and  application  arrived  at  this- 
great  fecret  of  making  my  felf  invifible,  and  by  that  means  conveying  my 
felf  where  I  pleafe  ;  or  to  fpeak  in  Rofycrucian  Lore,  I  have  entered  into, 
the  Clefts  of  the  earth,  difcovered  the  brazen  Horfe,  and  robbed  the  dead 
Giant  of  his  Ring.  The  Tradition  fays  further  of  Gyges,  that  by  the  means 
of  this  Ring  he  gained  admiffion  into  the  mofl  retired  parts  of  the  Court, 
and  made  .uch  ufe  of  thofe  opportunities,  that  he  at  length  became  King  of 
hydia.  For  my  own  part,  I,  who  have  always  rather  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove my  mind  than  my  fortune,  have  turned  this  Ring  to  no  other  ad- 
vantage than  to  get  a  thorough  infight  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  to  make 

fuch 
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fuch  obfervations  upon  the  errors  of  others  as  may  be  ufeful  to  the  Publick 
whatever  effect  they  may  have  upon  myfelf. 

About  a  week  ago,  not  being  able  to  fleep,  I  got  up  and  put  on  my  magi- 
cal Ring,  and  w^ith  a  thought  tranfported  my  felf  into  a  chamber  where  I 
faw  a  light.     I  found  it  inhabited  by  a  celebrated  Beauty,  though  fhe   is  of 
that  fpecies  of  women  which  we  call  a  Slattern.     Her  Head-drefs  and  one 
of  her  Shoes  lay  upon  a  chair,  her  Petticoat  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and 
her  Girdle,  that  had  a  copy  of  verfes  made  upon  it  but  the  day  before,  with 
her  thread  Stockings,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.     I  was  fo  fooliflily  officious, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  gathering  up  her  clothes  together  to  lay  them  upon 
the  chair  that  flood  by  her  bed-fide,  when,  to  my  great  furprife,  after  a  lit- 
tle muttering,  flie  cried   out,  What  do  'you  do?  Let  my  Petticoat  alone.     I 
was  ftartled  at  firft,  but   foon   found  that  flie  was  in  a  dream;  being  one  of 
thofe  who  (to  ufe  Shake/pears  expreffion)  are  fo  loofe  of  thought,  that  they  ut- 
ter in  their  fleep  every  thing   that   pafles  in  their   imagination.     I   left   the 
apartment  of  this  Female  Rake,  and  went  into  her  neighbour's,  where  there  lay 
a  Male-coquet.  He  had  a  bottle  of  Salts  hanging  over  his  head,  and  upon  the 
table,  by  his  bed-fide.  Suckling's  Poems,  with  a  little  heap  of  black  Patches 
on  it.     His  Snuff-box  was  within  reach  on  a  chair  :  But  while  I   was  ad- 
miring the  difpofition  which  he  made  of  the  feveral  parts  of  his  Drefs,  his 
flumber   feemed  interrupted  by  a  pang,  that  was  accompanied  by  a  fudden 
Oath,    as   he  turned    himfelf  over-hafl:ily  in  his  bed.     I  did  not  care  for 
feeing  him  in  his  nodurnal  pains,  and  left  the  room. 

I  was  no  fooncr  got  into  another  bed-cliamber,  but  I  heard  very  harfli  words 
uttered  in  a  fmooth  uniform  tone.  I  was  amazed  to  hear  fo  great  a  volubi- 
lity in  reproach,  and  thought  it  too  coherent  to  be  fpoken  by  one  afleep  ; 
but  upon  looking  nearer,  I  faw  the  Head-drefs  of  the  perfon  who  fpoke, 
which  fliewed  her  to  be  a  Female  with  a  man  lying  by  her  fide  broad  awake, 
and  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  I  could  not  but  admire  his  exemplary  patience,  and 
difcovered  by  his  whole  behaviour,  that  he  was  then  lying  under  the  difci- 
pline   of  a  Curtain-led:ure. 

I-  was  entertained  in  many  other  places  with  this  kind  of  nodturnal  Elo- 
quence, but  obferved,  that  moft  of  thofe  whom  I  found  awake,  were  kept 
fo  either  by  Envy  or  by  Love.  Some  of  thefe  were  fighing,  and  others 
curfing,  in  Soliloquy;  fome  hugged  their  pillows,  and  others  gnafhed  their 
teeth. 

The  Covetous  I  likewife  found  to  be  a  very  wakeful  people.  I  happened 
to  come  into  a  room  where  one  of  them  lay  fick.  His  Phyfician  and  his 
Wife  were  in  clofe  whifper  near  his  bed-fide.     I  over-heard  the  Dodor  fay 
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to  the  Gentlewoman,  He  cannot  pofTibly  till  five  in  the  morning.  She 
received  it  like  the  Miftrefs  of  a  family  prepared  for  all  events.  Ac 
the  fame  inftant  came  in  a  Servant-maid,  who  faid,  Madam,  'The  Un- 
dertaker is  below  according  to  your  order.  The  words  were  fcarce  ouc 
of  her  mouth,  when  the  fick  man  cried  out  with  a  feeble  voice,  Pfay, 
Dodlor,  how  went  Bank-flock  to  day  at  'Change?  This  melancholy  objefl: 
made  me  too  ferious  for  diverting  my  felf  further  this  way ;  but  as  I  wai 
going  home,  I  faw  a  light  in  a  Garret,  and  entering  into  it,  heard  a  voice 
crying,  And,  Hand,  Stand,  Band,  Fannd,  Tannd.  I  concluded  him  by 
this  and  the  Furniture  of  his  room  to  be  a  Lunatick;  but  upon  liftening  a 
little  longer,  perceived  it  was  a  Poet,  writing  an  Heroick  upon  the  enfu- 
ing  Peace. 

It  was  now  towards  morning,  an  hour  when  Spirits,  Witches,  and  Con- 
jurers are  obliged  to  retire  to  their  own  apartments  -,  and  feeling  the  influ- 
ence of  it,  I  was  haftening  home,  when  I  faw  a  man  had  got  half  way  in- 
to a  neighbour's  houfe.  I  immediately  called  to  him,  and  turning  my 
Ring,  appeared  in  my  proper  perfon.  There  is  fomcthing  Magiflerial  in 
the  Afpedl  of  the  Bickerjiaffes,  which  made  him  run  away  in  confufion- 

As  I  took  a  turn  or  two  in  my  own  lodging,  I  was  thinking,  that,  old  as  I 
was,  I  need  not  go  to  bed  alone,  but  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  marry  the 
fineft  Lady  in  this  Kingdom,  if  I  would  wed  her  with  this  Ring.  For 
what  a  figure  would  fhe  that  fhould  have  it  make  at  a  vifit,  with  fo  perfedk 
a  knowledge  as  this  would  give  her  of  all  the  fcandal  in  the  town  ?  But  in- 
ftead  of  endeavouring  to  difpofe  of  my  felf  and  it  in  Matrimony,  I  refolved 
to  lend  it  to  my  loving  friend  the  Author  of  the  Atalantis^  to  furnifli  a  new 
■Secret  Hijiory  of  Secret  Memoirs, 


Saturday^ 
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Per  varios  cafuSy  per  tot  difcrimina  rerum, 

Tendimus.-"——  Virg. 


From  my  own  apartment,  November  10. 

I  Was  lad  night  vifued  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  an  inexhauftible  fund 
of  difcourfe,  and  never  fails  to  entertain  his  company  with  a  variety  of 
thoughts  and  hints  that  are  altogether  new  and  uncommon.  Whether 
it  were  in  complaifance  to  my  way  of  living,  or  his  real  opinion,  he  advan- 
ced the  following  Paradox,  That  it  required  much  greater  talents  to  fill  up 
and  become  a  Retired  life,  than  a  life  of  Bufinefs.  Upon  this  occafion  he 
rallied  very  agreeably  the  Bulie  men  of  the  age,  who  only  valued  themfelves 
for  being  in  motion,  and  pafling  through  a  feries  of  trifling  and  infignifi- 
cant  Adiions.  In  the  heat  of  his  difcourfe,  feeing  a  piece  of  money  lying  on 
my  table,  I  defie  (fays  he)  any  of  thefe  adlive  perfons  to  produce  half  the 
Adventures  that  this  Twelvepeny-piece  has  been  engaged  in,  were  it  polTible 
for  him  to  give  us  an  account  of  his  Life. 

My  friend's  talk  made  fo  odd  an  impreflion  upon  my  mind,  that  foon  af- 
ter I  was  a-bed  I  fell  infenfibly  into  a  moft  unaccountable  Re/vericy  that 
had  neither  Moral  nor  Defign  in  it,  and  cannot  be  fo  properly  called  a  Dream 
as  a  Delirium. 

Methoughts  the  Shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table  reared  it  felf  upon  its 
edge,  and  turning  the  face  towards  me,  opened  its  mouth,  and  in  a  foft  filver 
found  gave  me  the  following  account  of  his  Life  and  Adventures : 

I  was  born,  fays  he,  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  near  a  little  village  o?  Peru, 
and  made  a  voyage  to  England  m  an  Ingot,  under  the  Convoy  oiS'iv  Francis 
Drake.  I  was,  foon  after  my  arrival,  taken  out  of  my  Indian  habit,  refined, 
naturalized,  and  put  into  the  Britifi  Mode,  with  the  face  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth on  one  fide,  and  the  Arms  of  the  Country  on  the  other.  Being  thus 
equipped,  I  found  in  me  a  wonderful  inclination  to  ramble,  and  vifit  all  the 
parts  of  the  new  world  into  which  I  was  brought.  The  people  very  much 
favoured  my  natural  difpofition,  and  fliifted  me  fo  faft  from  hand  to  hand, 
that  before  I  was  five  years  old,  I  had  travelled  into  almoil  every  corner  of 
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the  nation.  But  in  the  beginning  of  my  fixth  year,  to  my  unfpeakable  grief, 
I  fell  into  the  bands  of  a  miferablc  old  fellow,  who  clapped  me  into  an  Iron 
Cheft,  where  I  found  five  hundred  more  of  my  own  quality  who  lay  under 
the  lame  confinement.  The  only  relief  we  had,  was  to  be  taken  out  and 
counted  over  in  the  frefh  air  every  morning  and  evening.  After  an  impri- 
fonment  of  feveral  years,  we  heard  fomebody  knocking  at  our  Cheft,  and 
breaking  it  open  with  an  Hammer.  This  we  found  was  the  old  man's  heir, 
who,  as  his  Father  lay  a  dying,  was  fo  good  as  to  come  to  our  releafe: 
He  feparated  us  that  very  day.  What  was  the  fate  of  my  companions  I  know 
not:  As  for  my  felf,  I  was  fent  to  the  Apothecary's  (hop  for  a  pint  of  Sack. 
The  Apothecary  gave  me  to  an  Herb-woman,  the  Herb-woman  to  a  Butcher, 
the  Butcher  to  a  Brewer,  and  the  Brewer  to  his  Wife,  who  made  a  prefent 
of  me  to  a  Nonconformift  Preacher.  After  this  manner  I  made  tny  way  mer- 
rily through  the  world ;  for,  as  I  told  you  before,  we  Shillings  love  nothing 
fo  much  as  travelling.  I  fometimes  fetched  in  a  Shoulder  of  Mutton,  fome- 
times  a  Play-book,  and  often  had  the  fatisfadion  to  treat  a  Templcr  at  a 
twelve-peny  Ordinary,  or  carry  him  with  three  friends  to  Weftminjier-Hall. 

In  the  midfl  of  this  pleafant  progrefs  which  I  made  from  place  to  place, 
I  was  arrefted  by  a  fuperftitious  old  woman,  who  fhut  me  up  in  a  greazy 
purfe,  in  purfuance  of  a  foolifli  faying.  That  while  flie  kept  a  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's Shilling  about  her,  (he  fhould  never  be  without  Money.  I  con- 
tinued here  a  clofe  Prifoner  for  many  months,  till  at  laft  I  was  exchanged  for 
eight  and  forty  Farthings. 

I  thus  rambled  from  Pocket  to  Pocket  till  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
when,  to  my  fiiame  be  it  fpoken,  I  was  employed  in  raifing  Soldiers  againfl  the 
King :  For  being  of  a  very  tempting  breadth,  a  Serjeant  made  ufe  of  me  to  in- 
veigle Country  Fellows,  and  lift  them  in  the  lervice  of  the  Parliament. 

As  foon  as  he  had  made  one  man  fure,  his  way  was  to  oblige  him  to  take 
a  Shilling  of  a  more  homely  figure,  and  then  pradtife  the  fame  trick  upon  a- 
nother.  Thus  I  continued  doing  great  mifchief  to  the  Crown,  till  my  Offi- 
cer chancing  one  morning  to  walk  abroad  earlier  than  ordinary,  facrificed  me 
to  his  pleafures,  and  made  ufe  of  me  to  feduce  a  Milk-maid,  This  wench 
bent  me,  and  gave  me  to  her  Sweetheart,  applying  more  properly  than  {he 
intended  the  ufual  form  of,  To  my  Love  and  from  my  Love.  This  ungenerous 
Gallant  marrying  her  within  few  days  after,  pawned  me  for  a  dram  of  Brandy, 
and  drinking  me  out  next  day,  I  was  beaten  flat  with  an  hammer,  and  again 
fet  a  running. 

After  many  adventures,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  I  was  fent  to  a 
young  Spendthrift,  in  company  with  the  Will  of  his  deceafed  Father.  The 
young  Fellow,  who  I  found  was  very  extravagant,  gave  great  demonftrations 
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of  joy  at  the  receiving  of  the  Will :  but  opening  it,  he  found  himfelf  dif- 
inherited  and  cut  off  from  the  pofleflion  of  a  fair  Eftate,  by  vertue  of  my 
being  made  a  prefent  to  him.  This  put  him  into  fuch  a  pafllon,  that  after 
having  taken  me  in  his  hand,  and  curfed  me,  he  fquirred  me  away  from  him 
as  far  as  he  could  fling  me.  I  chanced  to  light  in  an  unfrequented  place  under 
a  dead  Wall,  where  I  lay  undifcovered  and  ufelefs,  during  the  Ufurpation  of 
Oliver  Croywwell. 

About  a  year  after  the  King's  return,  a  poor  Cavalier  that  was  walking  there 
about  dinner-time  fortunately  caft  his  eye  upon  me,  and,  to  the  great  joy 
of  us  both  \  carried  me  to  a  Cook's  fliop,  where  he  dined  upon  me,  and  drank 
the  King's  health.  When  I  came  again  into  the  World,  I  found  that  I  had 
been  happier  in  my  retirement  than  I  thought,  having  probably  by  that  means 
efcaped  wearing  a  monftrous  pair  of  Breeches. 

Being  now  of  great  credit  and  antiquity,  I  was  rather  looked  upon  as  a 
Medal  than  an  ordinary  Coin;  for  which  reafon  a  Gamefter  laid  hold  of  me, 
and  converted  me  to  a  Counter,  having  got  together  fome  dozens  of  us  for 
that  ufe.  We  led  a  melancholy  life  in  his  pofleflion,  being  bufie  at  thofe 
hours  wherein  current  coin  is  at  refl:,  and  partaking  the  fate  of  our  Mafl:er, 
being  in  a  few  moments  valued  at  a  Crown,  a  Pound,  or  a  Sixpence,  accord- 
ing to  the  fltuation  in  which  the  fortune  of  the  Cards  placed  us.  I  had  at 
length  the  good  luck  to  fee  my  Mafter  break,  by  which  means  I  was  again 
fent  abroad  under  my  primitive  denomination  of  a  Shilling. 

I  fliall  pafs  over  many  other  accidents  of  lefs  moment,  and  hafl:en  to  that 
fatal  Cataftrophe  when  I  fell  .into  the  hands  of  an  Artirt:  who  conveyed  me 
under  ground,  and  with  an  unmerciful  pair  of  Sheers  cut  oft^my  Titles,  clip- 
ped   my  Brims,      retrenched  my  Shape,    rubbed   me  to   my  inmofl  Ring, 
and,  in  (hoit,  fo  fpoilcd  and  pillaged  me,  that  he  did  not   leave   me  worth 
a  Groat.     You  may  think  what  a  confufion  I  was  in,  to  fee  my  felf  thus  cur- 
tailed and  disfigured      I  fliould  have  been  artiamed  to  have  rtiown  my  head, 
had   not  all  my  old   acqu.iintance  been  reduced  to  the  fime  fliamcful  figure, 
excepting  fome  few  that  were  punched  through  the  belly.     In  the  midll  of 
this  general  calamity,  when  every  body  thought  our  misfortune  irretrievable, 
and  our  cafe  defperate,  we  were  thrown  into  the  Furnace  together,  and   (as 
it  often  happens  with  cities  rifing  out  of  a  fire)  appeared   with   greater  beau- 
ty and  luflire    thsn  we  could  ever  boaft  of  before.     What  has  happened  to 
mc  fince  this  change  of  Sex  which  you  now  fee,  I  {hall  take  fome   other  op- 
portunity to  relate.     In  the  mean  time  I  fliall  only  repeat  two  Adventures,  as 
being  very  extraordinary,  and  neither  of  them  having  ever  happened  to  me 
above  once  in  my  Life.     The  firit  was  my  being  in  a  Poet's  Pocket,  who  was 
fo  taken  with  the  brightnefs  and  novelty  of  my  appearance,  that  it  gave  occa- 
VoL.  II.  Xx  fion 
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fion  to  the  fineft  Burlefque  Poem  in  the  Britijh  Language,  entitled  from  mc» 
Tbe  fplendid Shilling.  The  fecond  Adventure,  which  I  mull:  not  omit,  hap- 
pened to  me  in  the  year  1703,  when  I  was  given  away  in  charity  to  a  blind 
man ;  but  indeed  this  was  by  a  miftake,  the  perfon  who  gave  me  having  heed- 
lelly  thrown  me  into  the  Hat  among  a  peny  worth  of  Farthings. 


N°  2.^0.  Tuefdayt  November  14.      17 10. 


Sets  etenim  jujium  gemina  fufpendere  lance 

Ancipitis  libra. Perf. 


From  my  own  Apartment^  November  13. 

ILaft  Winter  erected  a  Court  of  Juflice  for  the  correcting  of  feveral  Enor- 
mities in  Drefs  and  Behaviour,  which  are  not  cognizable  in  any  other 
Courts  of  this  Realm.  The  Vintner's  cafe,  which  I  there  tryed,  is  ftill 
frefh  in  every  Man's  memory.  That  of  the  Petticoat  gave  alfo  a  general  fa- 
tisfadlion,  not  to  mention  the  more  important  points  of  the  Cane  and  Per- 
foedtive;  in  which,  if  I  did  not  give  Judgments  and  Decrees  according  to  the 
ftridleft  Rules  of  Equity  and  Juftice,  I  can  fafely  fay,  I  adted  according  to  the 
beft  of  my  Underftanding.  But  as  for  the  Proceedings  of  that  Court,  I  fhall 
refer  my  Reader  to  an  account  of  them,  written  by  my  Secretary,  which  is 
now  in  the  Prefs,  and  will  fliortly  be  published  under  the  title  of,  Lillie% 
Reports. 

As  I  laft  year  prefided  over  a  Court  of  Juftice,  it  is  my  Intention  this  year 
to  fet  my  felf  at  the  head  of  a  Court  of  Honour.  There  is  no  Court  of  this 
nature  any  where  at  prefent,  except  in  France,  where,  according  to  the  beft 
of  my  Intelligence,  it  confifts  of  fuch  only  as  are  Marfhals  of  that  King- 
dom. I  am  likewife  informed,  that  there  is  not  one  of  that  honourable 
Board  at  prefent  who  has  not  been  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough:  But  whether  this  be  only  an  accidental  or  a  neceflary  Quali- 
fication, I  muft  confefs  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 

As  for  the  Court  of  Honour  of  which  I  am  here  fpeaking,  I  intend  to  fit 
my  felf  in  it  as  Prefident,  with  feveral  men  of  Honour  on  my  right  hand, 
and  Women  of  Virtue  on  my  left,  as  my  Affiftants.     The  firft  place  of  the 

Bench  I  have  given  to  an  old  Tangereen  Captain  with  a  wooden  leg.     The 

fecond 
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fecond  is  a  Gentleman  of  a  long  twifted  Periwig  without  a  curl  in  it,  a  Muff 
with  very  little  Hair  upon  it,  and  a  thread-bare  coat  with  new  Buttons,  being 
a  perfon  of  great  worth,  and  fecond  brother  to  a  Man  of  Quality.  The  third 
is  a  Gentleman-Uflier,  extremely  well  read  in  Romances,  and  Grandfon  to 
one  of  the  greateft  Wits  in  Germany,  who  was  fome  time  Mafter  of  the  Cere- 
monies to  the  Duke  oiWolfembuttel. 

As  for  thofe  who  fit  further  on  my  right  hand,  as  it  is  ufual  in  publick 
Courts,  they  are  fuch  as  will  fill  up  the  number  of  faces  upon  the  Bench 
and  ferve  rather  for  ornament  than  ufe. 

The  chief  upon  my  left  hand   are,    an  old  Maiden  Lady,  that  prefcrves 
fome  of  the  bell:  Blood  of  England  in  her  veins. 
A  WdjJi  woman  of  a  little  ftature,  but  high  fpirit. 

An  old  Prude  that  has  cenfu red  every  Marriage  for  thefe  thirty  years,  and  is 
lately  wedded  to  a  young  Rake. 

Having  thus  furnifli'd  my  Bench,  I  fliall  eftablifli  Correfpondencies  with 
the  Horfe-guards,  and  the  Veterans  of  Chelfca-College;  the  former  to  furnifli 
me  with  twelve  Men  of  Honour  as  often  as  I  fliall  have  occafion  for  a  Grand 
Jury,  and  the  latter  with  as  many  good  Men  and  true  for  a  Petty  Jury. 

As  for  the  Women  of  Virtue,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  find  them 
about  mid-night  at  Crimp  and  Baffet. 

Having  given  this  publick  notice  of  my  Court,  I  muft  further  add,  that  I 
intend  to  open  it  on  this  day  fevennight,  being  Monday  x^cvt  twentieth  inftantj 
and  do  hereby  invite  all  fuch  as  have  fuffcred  injuries  and  affronts,  that  arc 
not  to  be  redrelTed  by  the  common  laws  of  this  land,  whether  they  be  fliort 
Bows,  cold  Salutations,  fupercilious  Looks,  unrcturned  Smile?,  diftant  Beha- 
viour, or  forced  Familiarity;  as  alfo  all  fuch  as  have  been  aggrieved  by  any 
ambiguous  Expreffion,  accidental  Juftie,  or  unkind  Repartee;  likewife  all  fuch 
as  have  been  defrauded  of  their  right  to  the  Wall,  tricked  out  of  the  Upper 
end  of  the  table,  or  have  been  fuffered  to  place  themfclves  in  their  own 
wrong  on  the  back-feat  of  the  Coach:  Thefe,  and  all  of  thofe,  I  do,  as  is 
above  faid,  invite  to  bring  in  their  feveral  cafes  and  complaints,  in  which  they 
fliall  be  relieved  with  all  imaginable  expedition. 

I  am  very  fenfiblc,  that  the  Office  I  have  now  taken  upon  me  will  en- 
gage me  in  the  difquifition  of  many  weighty  points  that  daily  perplex  the 
Youth  of  the  5r////Z»  Nation,  and  therefore  I  have  already  difculfed  feveral 
of  them  for  my  future  ufe;  as,  How  far  a  man  may  brandifli  his  Cane  in  the 
telling  a  flory,  without  infulting  his  hearer  ?  What  degree  of  contradi^ion 
amounts  to  the  Lye?  How  a  man  fliould  refent  another's  Staring  and  cocking 
a  Hat  in  his  face?  If  asking  pardon  is  an  atonement  for  treading  upon  ones 
toes?  Whether  a  man  may  put  up  a  box  on  the  ear  received  from  a  ftran^er 
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in  the  dark?  Or,  Whether  a  Man  of  honour  may  take  a  Blow  of  his  Wife? 
with  feveral  other  fubtilties  of  the  like  nature. 

For  my  diredlion  in  the  Duties  of  my  Office,  I  have  furnidied  my  fclf  with 
a  certain  Aftrological  pair  of  Scales  which  I  have  contrived  for  this  purpofe 
In  one  of  them  I  lay  the  Injuries,  in  the  other  the  Reparations.  The  firft 
are  rcprefented  by  little  Weights  made  of  a  metal  refembling  Iron,  and  the 
other  in  Gold.  Thefe  are  not  only  lighter  than  the  weights  made  ufe  of  in 
Averdupois,  but  alfo  than  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  Troy-weight.  The  hcavieft  of 
thofe  that  reprefent  the  injuries,  amount  to  but  a  Scruple;  and  decreafe  by 
fo  many  fub-divifions,  that  there  are  feveral  imperceptible  weights  which  can- 
not be  feen  without  the  help  of  a  very  fine  Microfcope.  I  might  acquaint 
my  Reader,  that  thefe  Scales  were  made  under  the  influence  of  the  Sun  when 
he  was  in  Libra,  and  defcribe  many  Signatures  on  the  Weights  both  of  Injury 
9nd  Reparation :  But  as  this  would  look  rather  to  proceed  from  an  oftenta- 
tion  of  my  own  Art  than  any  care  for  the  Publick,  I  fliall  pafs  it  over  in  li- 
lence. 


N "  X  J  3 .  Tuefdayy  November  z  i .   1 7 1  o. 


Pietate  gravem  ac  meritisfi  forte  •virum  quern 

Confpexere,  file?if,  arreSiifqiie  auribus  ajlant.  Virg. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  November  20. 
Extrad:  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honour,   1710. 
Dia  Luna  vicefimo  Novembris,  hora  nona  Antemeridiana. 

TH  E  Court  being  fat,  an  Oath  prepared  by  the  Cenfor  was  admini- 
ftred  to  the  affiftants  on  his  Right  hand,  who  were  all  fworn  upon 
their  Honour.  The  women  on  his  Left  hand  took  the  fame  Oath 
upon  their  Reputation.  Twelve  Gentlemen  of  the  Horfe-guards  were  im- 
pannelled,  having  unanimouflychofen  Mi". -^/fx«Wi?rTr««c^fo;;,  who  is  their 
Right-hand  man  in  the  Troop,  for  their  Foreman  in  the  Jury.  Mr.  Trun- 
cheon immediately  drew  his  fword,  and  holding  it  with  the  point  towards 
his  own  body,  prefented  it  to  the  Cenfor.  Mr.  Bickerftaffe  received  it,  and 
after  having  furveyed  the  breadth  of  the  blade,  and  fharpnefs  of  the  point, 

with 
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with  more  than  ordinary  attention,  returned  it  to  the  Foreman  in  a  very 
graceful  manner.  The  reft  of  the  Jury,  upon  the  delivery  of  the  fword  to 
their  Foreman,  drew  all  of  them  together  as  one  man,  and  faluted  the  bench 
with  fuch  an  Air,  as  fignified  the  molT:  refigned  fubmiiTion  to  thofe  who  com- 
manded them,  and  the  greateft  magnanimity  to  execute  what  they  ihould 
command. 

Mr.  Bicker/iaffc,  after  having  received  the  compliments  on  his  Right  hand, 
caft  his  eye  upon  the  Left,  where  the  whole  Female- Jury  paid  their  refpedls 
by  a  low  Curtfie,  and  by  laying  their  hands  upon  their  mouths.  Their 
Forewoman  was  a  profeflcd  'Platonijl,  that  had  fpent  much  of  her  time  in 
exhorting  the  Sex  to  fet  a  juft  value  upon  their  perfons,  and  to  make  the  men 
know  themfelves. 

There  followed  a  profound  filence,  when  at  length,  after  fome  recolleftion, 
the  Cenlor,  who  continued  hitherto  uncovered,  put  on  his  Hat  with  great 
dignity;  and  after  having  compofed  the  Brims  of  it  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
the  gravity  of  his  Charad:er,  he  gave  the  following  Charge,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  filence  and  attention ;  that  being  the  only  applaufe  which  he  ad- 
mits of,  or  is  ever  given  in  his  prefence. 

"  The  nature  of  my  office,  and  the  Solemnity  of  this  occafion,  requiring 
"  that  I  fhould  open  my  firft  Selfion  with  a  Speech,  I  fliall  caft  what  I  have 
"  to  fay  under  two  principal  heads: 

"  Under  the  firft,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  fliow  the  Neceflity  and  Ufefulnefs 
"  of  this  new-eredled  Court;  and  under  the  fecond,  I  fliall  give  a  word  of 
"  Advice  and   Inftrudtion   to  every  conftituent  part  of  it. 

"  As  for  the  firft,  it  is  well  obferved  by  Phadrus  an  Heathen  Poet, 

A^^  utile  eji  quod  facimus,  frujlra  eft  gloria. 

"  Which  is  the  fame.  Ladies,  as  if  I  fliould  fay,  It  would  be  of  no  Reputation 
"  for  me  to  be  Prefdent  of  a  Court  lahich  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  Public  k.  Now 
"  the  Advantages  that  may  arife  to  the  Weal  Publick  from  this  Inftitution 
"  will  more  plainly  appear,  if  we  confider  what  it  fufi"ers  for  the  want  of  it. 
"  Are  not  our  ftreets  daily  filled  with  wild  pieces  of  Juftice  and  random  Pe- 
"  nalties  ?  Are  not  Crimes  undetermined,  and  Reparations  difproportioned  ? 
"  How  often  have  we  feen  the  Lye  puniflied  by  death,  and  the  Lyer  him- 
"  felf  deciding  his  own  caufe;  nay,  not  only  adling  the  Judge,  but  the  Exe- 
"  cutioner?  Have  we  not  known  a  Box  on  the  ear  more  feverely  accounted 
"  for  than  Manilaughter  r  In  thefe  extrajudicial  proceedings  of  mankind,  an 
"  unmannerly  Jeft  is  frequently  as  capital  as  a  premeditated  Murder. 

"  But 
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"  But  the  moft  pernicious  circumftancc  in  this  cafe  is,  that  the  man  who 
"  fuffers  the  injury  muft  put  himfelf  upon  the  fame  foot  of  danger  with  him 
"  that  gave  it,  before  he  can  have  his  juft  revenge;  fo  that  the  punilhment 
"  is  altogether  accidental,  and  may  fall  as  well  upon  the  innocent  as  the 
"  guilty.  I  fhall  only  mention  a  cafe  which  happens  frequently  amon»  the 
"  more  polite  nations  of  the  world,  and  which  I  the  rather  mention,  becaufe 
"  both  Sexes  are  concerned  in  it,  and  which  therefore  you  Gentlemen  and 
"  you  Laxlies  of  the  Jury  will  the  rather  take  notice  of;  I  mean  that  great  and 
"  known  cafe  of  Cuckoldom.  Suppofingthe  perfon  who  hasfuffcred  Infults  in 
"  his  dearer  and  better  half;  fuppofing,  I  fay,  this  perfon  fhould  refent  the 
"  injuries  done  to  his  tender  Wife;  What  is  the  reparation  he  may  expedl? 
"  Why,  to  be  ufed  worfe  than  his  poor  Lady,  run.  through  the  body,  and 
"  left  breathlefs  upon  the  bed  of  Honour.  What  then,  will  you  on  my 
*'  Right-hand  fay,  muft  the  man  do  that  is  affronted?  Muft  our  fides  be  el- 
"  bowed,  ourfliins  broken?  Muft  the  Wall,  or  perhaps  our  Miftrefs,  be  tak- 
"  en  from  us?  May  a  man  knit  his  forehead  into  a  frown,  tofs  up  his  arm, 
"  or  pifh  at  what  we  fay;  and  muft  the  Villain  live  after  it?  Is  there  no 
"  redrefs  for  injured  Honour?  Yes,  Gentlemen,  that  is  the  defign  of  the  Ju- 
"  dicature  we  have  here  eftabliftied, 

"  A  Court  of  Confcience,  we  very  well  know,  was  firft  inftituted  for  the 
**  determining  of  feveral  points  of  Property  that  were  too  little  and  trivial 
"  for  the  Cognizance  of  higher  Courts  of  Juftice.  In  the  fame  manner,  our 
"  Court  of  Honour  is  appointed  for  the  examination  of  feveral  Niceties  and 
"  Pundlilio's  that  do  not  pafs  for  wrongs  in  the  eye  of  our  common  laws. 
"  But  notwithftanding  no  Legiflators  of  any  nation  have  taken  into  confi- 
"  deration  thefe  little  circumftances,  they  are  fuch  as  often  lead  to  crimes 
"  big  enough  for  their  infpedlion,  though  they  come  before  them  too  late 
"  for  their  redrefs. 

"  Befides,  I  appeal  to  you.  Ladies,  [Here  Mr.  BickerftafFe  turned  fo  his  left 
"  hand]  if  thefe  are  not  the  little  ftings  and  thorns  in  life  that  make  it  more 
"  uneafy  than  its  moft  fubftantial  evils?  Confefs  ingenuoufly,  Did  you  never 
"  lofe  a  Morning's  Devotions,  becaufe  you  could  not  offer  them  up  from 
"  the  higheft  place  of  the  Pev;^?  Have  you  not  been  in  pain,  even  at  a  Ball, 
"  becaufe  another  has  been  taken  out  to  dance  before  you?  Do  you  love  any 
"  of  your  friends  fo  much  as  thofe  that  are  below  you  ?  Or  have  you  any 
"  Favourites^ that  walk  on  your  Right  hand?  You  have  anfwered  me  in  your 
"  looks,  I  ask  no  more. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  fecond  part  of  my  difcourfe,  which  obliges  me  to  ad- 

*'  drefs  my  felf  in  particular  to  the  refpedive  Members  of  the  Court,  in  which 

*'  I  ftiall  be  very  brief. 

«  As 
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"  As  for  you,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  my  Affiftants  and  Grand  Juries,  I 
"  have  made  choice  of  you  on  my  Right  hand,  becaufe  I  know  you  very  jea- 
"  lous  of  your  Honour;  and  you  on  my  Left,  becaufe  I  Icnov/  you  very  much 
"  concerned  for  the  Reputation  of  others ;  for  vs^hich  reafon  I  exped:  great 
"  exadjaefs   and  impartiahty  in  your  Verdids  and  Judgments. 

"  I  muftinthe  next  place  addrefs  my  felf  to  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Council: 
"  You  all  know,  that  I  have  not  chofen  you  for  your  Knowledge  in  the  liti- 
"  gious  parts  of  the  Law,  but  becaufe  you  have  all  of  you  formerly  fought 
"  Duels,  of  which  I  have  reafon  to  think  you  have  repented,  as  being  now 
"  fettled  in  the  peaceable  ftate  of  Benchers.  My  advice  to  you  is,  only  that 
**  in  your  Pleadings  you  are  fhort  and  exprcffive:  To  which  end  you  are  to 
"  banifli  out  of  your  Difcourfes  all  fynonymous  Terms,  and  unneceffary 
"  Multiplications  of  Verbs  and  Nouns.  I  do  moreover  forbid  you  the  ufe 
"  of  the  words  alfo  and  likewifc;  and  muft  further  declare,  That  if  I  catch 
"  any  one  among  you,  upon  any  pretence  vvhatfoever,  ufing  the  particle  or 
"  I  ihall  inceflantly  order  him  to  be  ftripped  of  his  Gown,  and  thrown  over 
"  the  Bar. 

This  is  a  true  Copy, 

Charles  Lillie. 

N.  B.  The  fequel  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  day  will  be  publiflied  on  Tuef- 
day  next. 

sir  Richard  Steele  ajp/ied  in  this  paper. 


N''    154.  Thmfday^  November  15.   171  o. 


Spletidide  mendax. jt 


From  my  oivn  Apartment,  November  22. 

HERE  are   no  Books  which  I  more  delight  in  than   in  Travels 
efpecially  thofe  that  defcribe  remote  Countries,  and  give  the  writer  an 
opportunity  offliowing  his  parts  without  incurring  any  danger  of  be- 
ing examined  or  contradicted.     Among   all   the  Authors  of  this  kind    our 
renowned  Country-man  Sir  Jofm  Martde'ville  has  diftinguifhed  himfelfby  the 

Copi- 
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Copioufnefs  of  his  Invention,  and  Greatnefs  of  his  Genius.  The  fecond  to 
Sir  yohti  I  take  to  have  httn  Ferdinand  Mendcz  Pinto,  a  perfon  of  infinite 
adventure,  and  unbounded  imagination.  One  reads  the  Voyages  of  thefe 
two  Great  Wits  with  as  much  aftonifliment  as  the  Travels  of  Ulyjfes  in  Ho- 
mer, or  of  the  Red-Crojl  Knight  in  Spencer.  All  is  Enchanted  Ground,  and 
Fairy  Land. 

I  have  got  into  my  hands  by  great  chance  feveral  Manufcripts  of  thefe  two 
eminent  Authors,  which  are  filled  with  greater  wonders  than  any  of  thofe 
they  have  communicated  to  the  publick;  and  indeed,  were  they  not  fo  well 
attefled  would  appear  altogether  improbable.  I  am  apt  to  think,  the  inge- 
nious Authors  did  not  publifli  them  with  the  reft  of  their  works,  left  they 
fhould  pafs  for  fictions  and  fables :  A  caution  not  unneceflary,  when  the  re- 
putation of  their  veracity  was  not  yet  eftablifhed  in  the  world.  But  as  this 
reafon  has  now  no  further  weight,  I  ftiall  make  the  publick  a  prefent  of 
thefe  curious  pieces  at  fuch  times  as  I  ftiall  find  my  felf  unprovided  with 
other  fubjedls. 

The  prefent  Paper  I  intend  to  fill  with  an  extradt  of  Sir  John's  Journal, 
in  which  that  learned  and  worthy  Knight  gives  an  account  of  the  freezing 
and  thawing  of  feveral  ftiort  Speeches  which  he  made  in  the  Territories  of 
Nova  Zembla.  I  need  not  inform  my  Reader,  that  the  Author  of  Hudibras 
alludes  to  this  ftrange  Quality  in  that  cold  Climate,  when,  fpeaking  of  ab- 
ftradled  Notions  cloathed  in  a  vifible  Shape,  he  adds  that  apt  Simile, 

Like  words  congeal' d  in  Northern  Air. 

Not  to  keep  my  Reader  any  longer  in  fufpence,  the  relation  put  into  mo- 
dern Language  is  as  follows : 

We  were  feparated  by  a  ftorm  in  the  Latitude  of  73,  infcmuch  that  only 
the  {hip  which  I  was  in,  with  a  Dutch  and  a  French  vefTel,  got  fafe  into  a 
creek  of  Nova  Zembla.  We  landed,  in  order  to  refit  our  veffels,  and  ftore 
our  felves  with  provifions.  The  Crew  of  each  veffel  made  themfelves  a  Ca- 
bin of  Turf  and  Wood,  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other,  to  fence  them- 
felves againft  the  Inclemencies  of  the  weather,  which  was  fevere  beyond  ima- 
gination. We  foon  obferved,  that  in  talking  to  one  another  we  loft  feveral 
of  our  words,  and  could  not  hear  one  another  at  above  two  yards  diftance, 
and  that  too  when  we  fate  very  near  the  fire.  After  much  perplexity,  I 
found  that  our  words  froze  in  the  air  before  they  could  reach  the  ears  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  they  were  fpoken,  I  was  foon  confirmed  in  this  conjedure, 
when,  upon  the  increafe  of  the  cold,  the  whole  company  grew  dumb,  or  ra- 
ther deaf;  for  every  man  was  fenfible,  as  we  afterwards  found,  that  he  fpoke 
as  well  as  ever ;  but  the  founds^  no  fooner  took  air,  than  they  were  condenfed 

and 
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and  loft.  It  was  now  a  miferable  fpeftacle  to  fee  us  nodding  and  gaping  at 
one  another,  every  man  talking,  and  no  man  heard.  One  might  obferve  a 
Seaman,  that  could  hail  a  fliip  at  a  league  diftance,  beckoning  with  his  hands, 
draining  his  lungs,  and  tearing  his  throat,  but  all  in  vain. 

'Nee  vox,  nee  verba,  fequuntur. 

We  continued  here  three  weeks  in  this  difmal  plight.  At  length,  upon  a 
turn  of  wind,  the  air  about  us  began  to  thaw.  Our  Cabin  was  immediately 
filled  with  a  dry  clattering  found,  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the  crack- 
ling of  confonants  that  broke  above  our  heads,  and  were  often  mixed  with  a 
gentle  hifling,  which  I  imputed  to  the  letter  S,  that  occurs  fo  frequently  in 
the  Englijlj  Tongue.  I  foon  after  found  a  breeze  of  whifpers  rufliing  by  my 
ear;  for  thofe  being  of  a  foft  and  gentle  fubftance,  immediately  liquefied  in 
the  warm  wind  that  blew  acrofs  our  Cabin.  Thefe  were  foon  followed  by 
fyllables  and  fliort  words,  and  at  length  by  entire  fentences,  that  melted  fooner 
or  later,  as  they  were  more  or  lefs  congealed;  fo  that  we  now  heard  everything 
that  had  been  fpokcn  during  the  whole  three  weeks  that  we  had  been  filent^ 
if  I  may  ufe  that  exprefiion.  It  was  now  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  yet, 
to  my  furprize,  I  heard  fome  body  fay,  Sir  John,  it  is  midnight,  and  time 
for  the  jinfs  Crew  to  go  to  bed.  This  I  knew  to  be  the  Pilot's  voice,  and  up- 
on recollecting  my  felf,  I  concluded  that  he  had  fpoken  thefe  words  to  me 
fome  days  before,  though  I  could  not  hear  them  before  the  prefent  thaw.  My 
Reader  will  eafily  imagine  how  the  whole  Crew  was  amazed,  to  hear  every 
man  talking,  and  fee  no  man  opening  his  mouth.  In  the  midft  of  this  great 
furprize  we  were  all  in,  we  heard  a  volley  of  oaths  and  curfes,  lafting  for  a 
long  while,  and  uttered  in  a  very  hoarfe  voice,  which  I  knew  belonged  to 
the  Boatfwain,  who  was  a  very  cholerick  fellow,  and  had  taken  his  opportu- 
nity of  curfing  and  fwearing  at  me  when  he  thought  I  could  not  hear  him; 
for  I  had  feveral  times  given  him  the  Strappado  on  that  account,  as  I  did 
not  fail  to  repeat  it  for  thefe  his  pious  foliloquies  when  I  got  hjm  on  fliip- 
board. 

I  muft  not  omit  the  names  of  feveral  beauties  in  Wapping,  which  were 
heard  every  now  and  then,  in  the  midft  of  a  long  figh  that  accompanied  them ; 
as.  Dear  Kate !  Pretty  Mrs.  Peggy !  Wfcen  fliall  I  fee  my  Sue  again  ?  this 
betrayed  feveral  amours  which  had  been  concealed  till  that  time,  and  fur- 
niflied  us  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  in  our  return  to  England. 

When  this  confufion  of  voices  was  pretty  well  over,  though  I  was  afraid 
to  offer  at  fpeaking,  as  fearing  I  fliould  not  be  heard,  I  propofed  a  vifit  to 
the  Dutch  Cabin,  which  lay  about  a  mile  further  up  into  the  country.  My 
Crew  were  exiremly  rejoiced  to  find  they  had  again  recovered  their  hearing, 

Vol.  II.  Yy  though 
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though  every  man  uttered  his  voice  vi^Ith  the  fame  apprehenfions  that  I  had 
done : 

'  Et  titnide  verba  intermijja  retentat. 

At  about  half  a  mile's  diftancc  from  our  Cabin,  we  heard  the  groanings  of 
a  Bear,  which  at  firft  flartled  us ;  but  upon  enquiry  we  were  informed  by 
feme  of  our  company,  that  he  was  dead,  and  now  lay  in  Salt,  having  been 
killed  upon  that  very  fpot  about  a  fortnight  before,  in  the  time  of  the  froft. 
Not  far  from  the  fame  place  we  were  likewife  entertained  with  fome  poft- 
humous  fnarls  and  barkings  of  a  Fox. 

We  at  length  arrived  at  the  little  Dutch  Settlement,  and  upon  entering 
the  room,  found  it  filled  with  fighs  that  fmek  of  Brandy,  and  feveral  other 
unfavory  founds  that  were  altogether  inarticulate.  My  Valet,  who  was  an 
Irijlman,  fell  into  fo  great  a  rage  at  what  he  heard,  that  he  drew  his  Sword; 
but  not  knowing  where  to  lay  the  blame,  he  put  it  up  again.  We  were  ftun- 
ned  with  thefe  confufed  noifes,  but  did  not  hear  a  fingle  word  till  about  half 
an  hour  after ;  which  I  afcribed  to  the  harfh  and  obdurate  founds  of  that 
Language,  which  wanted  more  time  than  ours  to  melt  and  become  audible. 

After  having  here  met  with  a  very  hearty  welcome,  we  went  to  th«? 
Tretich  Cabin,  who,  to  make  amends  for  their  three  weeks  Silence,  were 
talking  and  difputing  with  greater  rapidity  and  confufion  than  ever  I  heard  in 
an  Aflembly  even  of  that  Nation.  Their  Language,  as  I  found,  upon  the 
firft  giving  of  the  weather,  fell  afunder  and  diffolved.  1  was  here  convinced 
of  an  Error  into  which  I  had  before  fallen ;  for  I  fancied,  that  for  the  freez- 
ing of  the  Sound,  it  was  neceffary  for  it  to  be  wapped  up,  and,  as  it  were, 
preferved  in  breath ;  but  I  found  my  miftake,  when  I  heard  the  found  of  a 
Kit  playing  a  minuit  over  our  heads.  I  asked  the  occafion  of  it;  upon  which 
one  of  the  company  told  me,  that  it  would  play  there  above  a  week  longer 
if  the  thaw  continued ;  for,  fays  he,  finding  our  felves  bereft  of  /peech,  we 
prevailed  upon  one  of  the  company,  who  had  this  Mufical  Inftrument  about 
him,  to  play  to  us  from  morning  to  night ;  all  which  time  we  employed  in 
dancing,  in  order  to  diflipate  our  Chagrin,  et  tuer  le  temps. 

Here  Sir  John  gives  very  good  Philofophical  Reafons,  why  the  Kit  could 
be  heard  during  the  froft ;  but  as'^they  are  fomething  Prolix,  I  pafs  over 
them  in  filence,  and  ftiall  only  obferve,  that  the  honourable  Author  feems,. 
by  his  Qjiotations,  to  have  been  well  verfed  in  the 'ancient  Poets,  which  per- 
haps raifed  his  fancy  above  the  ordinary  pitch  of  Hiftorians,  and  very  much 
coatribuied  to  the  embelliftiment  of  his  writings. 


Saturday, 
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■  -■  Nee  te  tua  plurivia,  PantheUy 
Labentem  pietas  nee  ApolUnis  infula  te. 


texit.  Virg. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  No-vember  24. 
To  the  Cenfor  of  Great  Britain. 

SIR, 

I  Am  at  prefent  under  very  great  difficulties,  ivhich  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
aJiy  one,  bejides  your  felf,  to  redrefs.  Whether  or  tio  you  JJ:>all  think  it  a 
proper  cafe  to  come  before  your  Court  of  Honour,  /  cannot  tell  -,  but  thus 
it  IS  :  I  am  Chaplain  to  an  honourable  family,  very  regular  at  the  hours  of  de- 
votion, and  I  hope  of  an  unblameable  life;  but  for  not  offering  to  rife  at  fecond 
courfe,  I  found  my  Patron  and  his  Lady  very  fullen  and  out  of  humour,  though 
atfirjl  I  did  Jiot  know  the  reafon  of  it.  At  length,  nvhen  I  happened  to  help  my 
felf  to  a  Jelly,  the  Lady  of  the  houfe,  otherwife  a  devout  Woman,  told  me.  That 
it  did  not  become  a  man  of  my  Cloth  to  delight  infuchfood:  But  as  I  fill  con- 
tinued toft  out  the  laft  Cowfe,  I  ivas  ycfterday  informed  by  the  Butler,  that  his 
Lordfoip  had  no  further  occafion  for  my  Service.  All  which  is  humbly  fubmitted 
to  your  confideration,  by, 

SIR,  Your  moll  Humble  Servant,  &c. 

The  cafe  of  this  Gentleman  deferves  pity,  efpecially  if  he  loves  Sweet- 
meats, to  which,  if  I  may  guefs  by  his  Letter,  he  is  no  enemy.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  Indecency  of  difcarding  the  holi- 
cft  man  from  the  table  as  foon  as  the  moft:  delicious  parts  of  the  entertain- 
ment are  ferved  up,  and  could  never  conceive  a  reafon  for  fo  abfurd  a  cuftom. 
Is  it  becaufe  a  liquorirti  palate,  or  a  fweet  tooth  fas  they  call  it)  is  not  con- 
fiftent  with  the  Sandtity  of  his  charadler  ?  This  is  but  a  trifling  pretence. 
No  man  of  the  mofl  rigid  Virtue  gives  offence  by  any  exceffes  in  Plumb- 
pudding  or  Plumb- porridge,  and  that  becaufe  they  are  the  firfl;  parts  of  the 
dinner.  Is  there  any  thing  that  tends  to  Incitation  in  Sweetmeats  more  than 
in  ordinary  diflies?  Certainly   not.     Sugar-plumbs  are  a  very  innocent  diet, 

Yy  2  and 
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and  Conferves  of  a  much  colder  nature  than  our  common  Pickles.  I  have 
fometimcs  thought,  that  the  Ceremony  of  the  Chaplain's  flying  away  from 
the  Deflert  was  typical  and  figurative,  to  mark  out  to  the  company  how  they 
ought  to  retire  from  all  the  lufcious  baits  of  temptation,  and  deny  their  ap- 
petites the  gratifications  that  are  moft  pleafing  to  them;  or  at  leaft  to  fignifie, 
that  we  ought  to  {lint  our  felves  in  our  moft  lawful  fatisfadtions,  and  not  to 
make  our  pleafure,  but  our  fupport,  the  end  of  eating :  But  moft  certainly, 
if  fuch  a  leflbn  of  temperance  had  been  neceflary  at  a  .table,  our  Clergy 
would  have  recommended  it  to  all  the  Lay-mafters  of  Families,  and  not  have 
difturbed  other  men's  tables  with  fuch  unfeafonable  examples  of  Abftinence. 
The  original  therefore  of  this  barbarous  cuftom,  I  take  to  have  been  meerly 
accidental.  The  Chaplain  retired  out  of  pure  complaifance  to  make  room 
for  the  removal  of  the  Diflies,  or  poffibly  for  the  ranging  of  the  Deflert. 
This  by  degrees  grew  into  a  Duty,  till  at  length,  as  the  faftiion  improved, 
the  good  man  found  himfelf  cut  off  from  the  third  part  of  the  Entertain- 
ment ;  and  if  the  arrogance  of  the  Patron  goes  on,  it  is  not  impoflible  but,  in 
the  next  Generation,  he  may  fee  himfelf  reduced  to  the  Tythe,  or  tenth 
Difh  of  the  table  j  a  fufiicient  caution  not  to  part  with  any  privitege  we  are 
once  pofi^eiTcd  of.  It  was  ufual  for  the  Prieft  in  old  times  to  feaft  upon 
the  Sacrifice,  nay  the  Honey-cake,  while  the  hungry  Laity  looked  upon 
him  with  great  devotion,  or  as  the  late  Lord  Rochefter  defcribes  it  in  a  lively 
manner : 

And  while  the  Prieft  did  eat,  the  people  Jiared. 

At  prefent  the  cuftom  is  inverted ;  the  Laity  feaft,  while  the  Prieft  ftands 
by  as  an  humble  Speftator.  This  neceflarily  puts  the  good  man  upon  making 
great  ravages  on  all  the  Difhes  that  ftand  near  him,  and  diftinguiihing  him- 
felf by  voracioufnefs  of  appetite,  as  knowing  that  his  time  is  fhort.  I  would 
fain  ask  thefe  ftifF-necked  Patrons,  whether  they  would  not  take  it  ill  of  a 
Chaplain  that,  in  his  Grace  after  Meat,  fliould  return  thanks  for  the  whole 
Entertainment,  with  an  exception  to  the  Deflert  ?  And  yet  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  in  fuch  a  proceeding  he  would  but  deal  with  them  as  they  deferved- 
What  would  a  Roman  Catholick  Prieft  think,  who  is  always  helped  firft,  and 
placed  next  the  Ladies,  fliould  he  fee  a  Clergyman  giving  his  Company  the 
flip  at  the  firft  appearance  of  the  Tarts  or  Sweet-meats  ?  Would  not  he  be- 
lieve that  he  had  the  fame  antipathy  to  a  candid  Orange,  or  a  piece  of  Puff- 
pafte,  as  fomc  have  to  a  CheJJnre  Cheefe,  or  a  Breaft  of  Mutton  ?  Yet  to  fo  ri- 
diculous a  height  is  this  foolifti  cuftom  grown,  that  even  the  Chrijlmas  Pye, 
which  in  its  very  nature  is  a  kind  of  confecrated  Cate,  and  a  Badge  of  diftin- 
^ion,  is  often  forbidden  to  the  Druid  of  the  family.     Strange !  that  a  Sirloin 
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of  Beef,  whether  boiled  or  roafted,  when  entire,  is  expofed  to  his  utmoft 
Depredations  and  Incifions;  but  if  minced  into  fmall  piecs,  and  tofled  up 
with  Plumbs  and  Sugar,  changes  its  property,  and,  forfooth,  is  meat  for  his 
Mafter. 

In  this  cafe  I  know  not  which  to  cenfure,  the  Patron  or  the  Chaplain,  the 
infolence  of  power,  or  the  abjedlnefs  of  dependence.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  often  bluflied  to  fee  a  Gentleman,  whom  I  knew  to  hare  much  more 
wit  and  learning  than  my  felf,  and  who  was  bred  up  with  me  at  the  Univer- 
fity  upon  the  fame  foot  of  a  liberal  education,  treated  in  fuch  an  ignominious 
manner,  and  funk  beneath  thofe  of  his  own  rank,  by  reafon  of  that  Charadter 
which  ought  to  bring  him  honour.  This  deters  men  of  generous  minds  from 
placing  themfelves  in  fuch  a  ftation  of  life,  and  by  that  means  frequently 
excludes  perfons  of  quality  from  the  improving  and  agreeable  convcrfation  of 
a  learned  and  obfequious  friend. 

Mr.  Oldham  lets  us  know,  that  he  was  affrighted  from  the  thought  of  fuch  an 
employment,  by  the  fcandalous  fort  of  treatment  which  often  accompanies  i  t. 

Some  think  themfelves  exalted  to  the  Sky, 

If  they  light  infome  Noble  family  : 

Diet,  a?i  Horfe,  and  thirty  pounds  a  year, 

Befides  tlo  advantage  of  bis  LordJJnp's  ear. 

The  credit  of  the  bujmefs,  and  the  Jiate, 

Arc  things  that  in  a  Toungjler  s  fenfe  found  great. 

Little  the  unexperienced  wretch  does  know. 

What  Jlavery  he  qft  muji  UTidergo  : 

Who  tho'  injilken  Scarf,  and  CafJ'ock  drefi. 

Wears  but  a  gayer  Livery  at  befi. 

When  dinner  calls,  the  implement  mufi  wait 

With  holy  words  to  confecrate  the  meat. 

But  hold  it  for  a  favour  feldom  known. 

If  he  be  deign' d  the  honour  to  fit  down. 

Soon  as  the  Tarts  appear.  Sir  Crape  withdraw, 

Thofe  dainties   are  not  for  afpiritual  maw. 

Obferve  your  diflance,  and  be  fure  tofland 

Hard  by  the  Ciflern  with  your  Cap  in  hand : 

There  for  diverfion  you  may  fick  your  teeth. 

Till  the  kind  Voider  comes  for  your  relief. 

Let  others  who  fuch  meanneffes  can  brook. 

Strike  countenance  to  ev'ry  great  man's  look ; 

/  rate  my  freedom  higher. 

This 
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This  Author's  Raillery  is  the  Raillery  of  a  friend  and  docs  not  turn  the 
Sacred  Order  into  Ridicule,  but  is  a  juft  Cenfure  on  fuch  perfons  as  take  ad- 
vantage from  the  neceflities  of  a  man  of  merit,  to  impofe  on  him  hardihipe 
that  are  by  no  means  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  profeflion. 


N^  zj(J.  Tuefciayy  November  28.  17 10. 


Nojlrum  eji  tafitas  componere  Lites.  Virg. 


The  Froceedings  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  held  in  Sheer-Lane  on  Monday  the 
7.0th  of  November  1710,  before  Ifaac  Bickerllaffe  Efq-,  Cenfor  of  Great 
Britain. 

\Eter  Plumb,  of  London,   Merchant,   was  indicted  by  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Thotnas  Gules,  of  Gule-hall  in  the  County  of  Salop,  for  that  the 
idJid.  Peter  Plumb  (Wd-rnXjornbard-freet,  London,  between  the  hours  of 
two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  meet  the  faid  Mr.  Thomas  Gules,  and  after  a 
fhort  Salutation,  put  on  his  Hat,   value  five-pence,  while  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Gules  ftood  bare-headed  for  the  fpace  of  two  feconds.     It  was  further  ur- 
ged againft  the  Criminal,  That  during  his  difcourfe  with  the  Profecutor,  he 
felonioufly  ftole  the  Wall  of  him,  having  clapped  his  back  againft  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  was  impoffible  for  Mr.  Gules  to  recover  it  again  at  his  taking 
leave  of  him.     The  Profecutor  alledged,  that  he  was  the  Cadet  of  a  very  an- 
cient family,  and  that  according  to  the  principles  of.  all  the  younger  Brothers 
of  the  faid  family,  he  had  never  fullied  himfelf  with  bufinefs,  but  had  chofen 
rather  to  ftarve  like  a  Man  of  Honour,  than  do  any  thing  beneath  his  Qua- 
lity.    He  produced  feveral  witneiTes,  that  he  had  never  employed  himfelf  be- 
yond the  twifting  of  a  Whip,  or  the  making  of  a  pair  of  Nut-crackers,  in 
which  he  only  worked  for  his  diverfion,  in  order  to  make  a  prefent  now  and 
then  to  his  friends.     The  Prifoner  being  asked  what  he  could  fay  for  himfelf, 
caft  feveral  refledtions  upon  the  Honourable  Mr.  Gules  ;  as,  that  he  was  not 
worth  a  groat  j  that  no  body  in  the  city  would  truft  him  for  a  half-peny ; 
that  he  owed  him  money  which  he  had  promifed  to  pay  him  feveral  times, 
but  never  kept  his  word:  and  in  fhort,  that  he  was  an  idle,  beggarly  fellow, 
and  of  no  ufe  to  the  publick.    This  fort  of  Language  was  very  feverely  repri- 
manded by  the  Cenfor,  who  told  the  Criminal,  that  he  fpoke  in  contempt  of 

the 
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the  Court,  and  that  he  fliould  be  proceeded  againll  for  contumacy,  If  he  did 
not  change  his  ftyle.     The   Prifoner  therefore  defired  to  be  heard  by  his 
Council,  who  urged  in  his  defence,  that  he  put  on  his  Hat  through  igno- 
rance, and  took  the  Wall  by  accident.     They  likewife   produced  feveral  wit- 
neffes,  that  he  made  feveral  motions  with  his  Hat  in  his  hand,  which  are 
generally  underftood  as  an  invitation  to  the  perfon  we  talk  with  to  be  cover- 
ed; and  that  the  Gentleman  not  taking  the  hint,  he  was  forced  to  put  on  his 
Hat,  as  being  troubled  with  a  cold.     There  was  likewife  an  Iripman  who 
depofed,  that  he  had  heard  him  cough  three  and  twenty  times  that  morning. 
And  as  for  the  Wall,  it  was  alledged,  that  he  had  taken  it  inadvertently,  to 
fave  himfelf  from  a  fliower  of  rain  which  was  then  falling.     The  Cenfor  ha- 
ving confulted  the  Men  of  Honour  who  fate  at  his  right  hand  on  the  Bench, 
found  they  were  of  opinion,  that  the  defence  made  by  the  Prifoner's  Coun- 
cil did  rather  aggravate  than  extenuate  his  Crime  ;  that  the  motions  and  inti- 
mations of  the  Hat  were  a  token  of  fuperiority  in  converfation,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  ufed  by  the  Criminal  to  a  man  of  tlie  Profecutor's  Quality,  who 
was  likewifed  vefled  with  a  double  title  to  the  Wall  at  the  time  of  their  con- 
rerfation,  both  as  it  was  the  upper  hand,  and  as  it  was  a  fhelter  from  the 
weather.     The  evidence  being  very  full  and  clear,  the  Jury,  without  going 
out  of  Court,  declared  their  opinion  unanimoufly  by  the  mouth  of  their  Fore- 
man, that  the   Profecutor   was  bound  in   Honour  to  make  the  Sun   (hine 
through  the  Criminal,'  or,  as  they  afterwards  explained  themfelves,  to  whip 
him  through  the  lungs. 

The  Cenfor  knitting  his  brows  into  a  frown,  and  looking  very  fternly  upon 
the  Jury,  after  a  little  paufe,  gave  them  to  know,  that  this  Court  was  eredl- 
ed  for  the  finding  out  of  Penalties  fuitable  to  offences,  and  to  reflrain  the 
outrages  of  private  Juflice  ;  and  that  he  expedled  they  (hould  moderate  their 
Verdidl.  The  Jury  therefore  retired,  and  being  willing  to  comply  with  the 
advices  of  the  Cenfor,  after  an  hour's  confultation,  declared  their  opinion  as 
follows : 

That  in  confideration  this  was  Peter  Tlumb^  firfl  offence,  and  that  there 
did  not  appear  any  Malice  prepcrife  in  it,  as  alfo  that  he  lived  in  good  reputa- 
tion among  his  neighbours,  and  that  his  taking  the  Wall  was  onlyyt'  dcfen- 
dcndo,  the  Profecutor  (hould  let  him  efcape  with  life,  and  content  himfelf 
with  the  flitting  of  his  nofe,  and  the  cutting  off"both  his  ears.     Mr.  Bicker- 
fiaffe  fmiling  upon  the  Court,  told  them,  that  he  thought  the  punifliment,  , 
even  under  its  prefent  mitigation,  too  fevere :  and  that  fuch  Penalties  might 
be  of  ill  confequence  in  a  trading  nation.    He  therefore  pronounced  fentence 
againft  the  Criminal  in  the  following  manner:  That  his  Hat,  which  was  the 
inftrument  of  offence,  fhould  be  forfeited  to  the  Court;  that  the  Criminal 

fliould 
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fliould  go  to  the  Warehoufe  from  whence  he  came,  and  thence,  as  occafion 
fliould  require,  proceed  to  the  Exchange,  or  Garraway%  CofFee-houfe,  in 
what  manner  he  pleafed ;  but  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  family  of  the 
Plumbs  fliould  hereafter  appear  in  the  flreets  of  London  out  of  their  Coaches, 
that  fo  the  foot-way  might  be  left  open  and  undifturbed  for  their  betters. 

Dathan,  a  peddling  Jew,  and  T.  R ,  a  Weljhman,  were  indidbed  by 

the  keeper  of  an  Ale-houfe  in  Weftinlnjler,  for  breaking  the  peace  and  two 
earthen  Mugs,  in  a  difpute  about  the  antiquity  of  their  families,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  houfe,  and  difturbance  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Da- 
than  faid  for  himfelf,  that  he  was  provoked  to  it  by  the  Weljliman,  who  pre- 
tended, that  the  WelJJ)  were  an  ancienter  people  than  the  Jews;  whereas, 
fays  he,  I  can  fhew  by  this  Genealogy  in  niy  hand,  that  I  am  the  Son  of  Me- 
JJjeck,  that  was  the  Son  oi  Naboth,  that  was  the  Son  of  Shalem,  that  was  the 

Son  of The  Welfiman  here  interrupted  him,  and  told  him.  That  he 

could  produce  Shennalogy  as  well  as  himfelf;  for  that  he  was  John  ap  Rice, 
ap  Shenkin,  ap  Shones.    He  then  turned  himfelf  to  the  Cenfor,  and  told  him 
in  the  fame  broken  accent,  and  with  much  warmth,  that  the  Jew  would 
needs  uphold,  that  King  Cadwallader  was  younger  than  IJfachar.  Mr.  Bick- 
erftaffe  feemed  very  much  inclined  to  give  fentence  againft  Dathan,  as  being 
a  Jew,  but  finding  reafons,  by  fome  expreffions  which  the  Weljhman  let  fall 
in  afferting  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  to  fufpedt  the  faid  Weljhman  was  a 
Free- Adamite,  he  fuffered  the  Jury  to  go  out,  without  any  previous  admo- 
nition.    After  fome  time  they  returned,  and  gave  their  Verdift,  that  it  ap- 
pearing the  perfons  at  the  Bar  did  neither  of  them  wear  a  Sword,  and  that 
confequently  they  had  no  right  to  quarrel  upon  a  Point  of  Honour;  to  pre- 
vent fuch  frivolous  Appeals  for  the  future,  they  {hould  both  of  them  be 
toffed  in  the  fame  Blanket,  and  there  adjuft  the  fuperiority  as  they  could  a- 
gree  it  between  themfelves.     The  Cenfor  confirmed  the  Verdidt. 

Richard  Newman  was  indidled  by  Major  Punfo,  for  having  ufed  the  word. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  fo,  in  a  difpute  with  the  faid  Major.  The  Major  urged, 
that  the  word.  Perhaps,  was  queflioning  bis  Veracity,  and  that  it  was  an  in- 
diredl  manner  of  giving  him  the  Lye.  Richard  Newman  had  nothing  more 
to  fay  for  himfelf,  than  that  he  intended  no  fuch  thing,  and  threw  himfelf 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  Court.     The  Jury  brought  in  their  Verdidl  fpecial. 

Mr.  Bickerjiaffe  flood  up,  and  after  having  caft  his  eyes  over  the  whole 
Affembly  hemmed  thrice.  He  then  acquainted  them,  that  he  had  laid 
down  a  Rule  to  himfelf,  which  he  was  refolved  never  to  depart  from,  and 
which,  as  he  conceived,  would  very  much  conduce  to  the  fhortening  the 
bufinefs^the  Court;  I  mean,  fays  he,  never  to  allow  of  the  Lye  being  given 
J>y  Conftrudion,  Implication,  orlndudlion,  but  by  the  fole  ufe  of  the  word 

it 
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it  felf.  He  then  proceeded  to  fhow  the  great  mifchiefs  that  had  arifen  to 
the  Englijh  Nation  from  that  pernicious  Monofyllablej  that  it  had  bred  the 
moft  fatal  Quarrels  between  the  deareft  friends;  that  it  had  frequently 
thinned  the  Guards,  and  made  great  havock  in  the  Army ;  that  it  had  fome- 
times  weakened  the  City  Trained-bands;  and,  in  a  word,  had  deftroyed  many 
of  the  braveft  men  in  the  Ifle  of  Great  Britain.  For  the  prevention  of  which 
evils  for  the  future,  he  inftrudled  the  Jury  to  prefent  the  word  it  felf  as  a 
Nuifance  in  the  Englijh  Tongue  ;  and  further  promifed  them,  that  he  would, 
upon  fuch  their  prefentment,  publifh  an  Edidl  of  the  Court  for  the  entire 
banifhment  and  exclufion  of  it  out  of  the  difcourfes  and  converfation  of  all 
civil  Societies. 

T'bii  is  a  true  Copy, 

Charles  Lillie. 

r 

Monday  next  is  fet  apart  for  the  Tryal  of  feveral  Female  Caufes. 

N.  B.  The  Cafe  of  the  Hajfock  nvill  come  on  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  ajjijied  in  this  Paper. 


N''    257.  Thurfday^  November  50.    1710. 


In  nova  fert  anitnus  mutatas  dicere  formas 

Corpora :  Dii,  ctrpfis  (nam  vos  mutaflis  et  illas) 

Afpirate  meis. Ovid.  Met. 


From  my  oivn  Apartment,  November  29. 

EVERY  Nation  is  diftinguirtied  by  producflions  that  are  peculiar  to  it. 
Great  Britain  is  particularly  fruitful  in  Religions,  that  flioot  up  and 
flourish  in  this  climate  more  than  in  any  other.  We  are  fo  famous 
abroad  for  our  great  variety  of  Sefts  and  Opinions,  that  an  ingenious  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  lately  returned  from  his  Travels,  afllires  me,  there  is  a  Show 
at  this  time  carried  up  and  down  in  Germany,  which  reprefents  all  the  Re- 
ligions in  Great  Britain  in  Wax-work.  Notwithftanding  that  the  pliancy  of 
the  matter  in  which  the  images  are  wrought  makes  it  capable  of  being  moulded 
into  all  fliapes  and  figures,  my  friend  tells  me,  that  he  did  not  think  it  pof- 
fible  for  it  to  be  twifted  and  tortured  into  fo  many  skrewed  faces  and  wry 
Vol.  II.  Z  z  features 
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features  as  appeared  in  feveral  of  the  figures  that  compofed  the  Show.  I  waj 
indeed  fo  pleafed  with  the  defign  of  the  German  Artift,  that  I  begged  my 
friend  to  give  me  an  account  of  it  in  all  its  particulars,  which  he  did  after 
the  following  manner: 

I  have  often,  fays  he,  been  prefent  at  a  (how  of  Elephants,  Camels 
Dromedaries,  and  other  ftrange  creatures,  but  I  never  faw  fo  great  an  Af- 
fimbly  of  Spectators  as  were  met  together  at  the  opening  of  this  great  piece 
of  Wax-work.  We  were  all  placed  in  a  large  hall,  according  to  the  price 
that  we  had  paid  for  our  feats :  The  Curtain  that  hung  before  the  (how  was 
made  by  a  Mailer  of  Tapeftry,  who  had  woven  it  in  the  figure  of  a  mon- 
ftrous  Hydra  that  had  feveral  heads,  which  brandifhed  out  their  tongues,, 
and  feemed  to  hifs  at  each  other.  Some  of  thefe  heads  were  large  and  en- 
tire ;  and  where  any  of  them  had  been  lopped  away,  there  fprouted  up  fe- 
veral in  the  room  of  them;  infomuch  that  for  one  head  cut  off,  a  man 
might  fee  ten,  twenty,  or  an  hundred  of  a  fmaller  fize,  creeping  through 
the  wound.  In  fhort,  the  whole  Pidlure  was  nothing  but  confufion  and 
bloodfhed.  On  a  fudden,  fays  my  friend,  I  was  flartled  with  a  flourifli  of  ma- 
ny Mufical  Inftruments  that  I  had  never  heard  before,  which  was  followed 
by  a  fhort  tune  (if  it  might  be  fo  called)  wholly  made  up  of  Jars  and  Dif- 
Gords.  Among  the  reft,  there  was  an  Organ,  a  Bagpipe,  a  Groaning-board, 
a  Stentorophonick  Trumpet,  with  feveral  wind-inftruments  of  a  moft  difa- 
greeable  found,  which  I  do  not  fo  much  as  know  the  names  of  After 
a  lliort  flourifli,  the  Curtain  was  drawn  up,  and  we  were  prefented  with  the 
moft  extraordinary  affembly  of  figures  that  ever  entered  into  a  Man's  Ima- 
gination. The  defign  of  the  Workman  was  fo  well  expreffed  in  the  dumb 
fhow  before  us,  that  it  was  not  hard  for  an  Englifmian  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  it. 

The  principal  figures  were  placed  in  a  row,  confifting  of  feven  perfons. 
The  middle  figure,  which  immediately  attradted  the  eyes  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  was  much  bigger  than  the  reft,  was  formed  like  a  Matron,  dref- 
fed  in  the  habit  of  an  elderly  Woman  of  Quality  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days. 
The  moft  remarkable  parts  of  her  drefs,  was  the  Eeaver  vi'ith  the  fteeple 
Crown,  the  Scarf  that  was  darker  than  Sable,  and  the  Lawn  Apron  that  was 
whiter  than  Ermin.  Her  Gown  was  of  the  richeft  black  Velvet,  and  juft: 
upon  her  heart  ftudded  with  large  Diamonds  of  an  ineftimable  value,  difpo- 
fed  in  the  form  of  a  Crofs.  She  bore  an  inexprelTible  chearfulnefs  and  digni- 
ty in  her  Afpedj  and  though  flie  feemed  in  years,  appeared  with  fo  much 
fpirit  and  vivacity,  as  gave  her  at  the  fame  time  an  air  of  old  age  and  im- 
mortality. I  found  my  heart  touched  with  fo  much  Love  and  Reverence  at 
she  fight  of  her,  that  tlie  Tears  ran  down  my  face  as  I  looked  upon   her  j 

and. 
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and  ftill  the  more  I  looked  upon  her,  the  more  my  heart  was  melted  with 
the  fentiments  of  filial  tendernefs  and  duty.  I  difcovered  every  moment 
fomething  fo  charming  in  this  figure,  that  I  could  fcarce  take  my  eyes  off  it. 
On  its  right  hand  there  fate  the  figure  of  a  woman  fo  covered  with  orna- 
ments, that  her  face,  her  body,  and  her  hands,  were  almoft  entirely  hid  un- 
der them.  The  little  you  could  fee  of  her  face  was  painted;  and  what  I 
thought  very  odd,  had  fomething  in  it  like  artificial  wrinkles;  but  I  \fas  the 
lefs  furprifed  at  it,  when  I  faw  upon  her  forehead  an  old-fa(liioned  Tower 
of  grey  Hairs.  Her  Head-drefs  rofe  very  high  by  three  feveral  ftories  or 
degrees;  her  garments  had  a  thoufand  colours  in  them,  and  were  embroid- 
ered with  Crofies  in  Gold,  Silver  and  Silk:  She  had  nothing  on,  fo  much  as 
a  Glove  or  a  Slipper,  which  was  not  marked  with  this  figure;  nav,  fo  fu- 
perftitioufly  fond  did  fhe  appear  of  it,  that  fhe  fate  crofs  legged.  I  was' quickly 
fick  of  this  tawdry  compofition  of  Ribands,  Silks  and  Jewels,  and  therefore 
caft  my  eye  on  a  Dame  which  was  jiift  the  reverfe  of  it.  I  need  not  tell  my 
Reader,  that  the  Lady  before  defcribed  was  Topery,  or  that  flie  I  am  now 
going  to  defcribe  is  Tresbytery.  She  fat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  venera- 
ble Matron,  and  fo  much  refcmbled  her  in  the  features  of  her  countenance 
that  (lie  feemed  her  Siller;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  one  obferved  a  like- 
nefs  in  her  beauty,  one  could  not  but  take  notice,  that  there  was  fomething 
in  it  fickly  and  fplenetick.  Her  face  had  enough  to  difcover  the  relation 
but  it  was  drawn  up  into  a  peevifh  figure,  fowred  with  difcontent,  and  over- 
caft  with  melanchoUy.  She  feeined  offended  at  the  Matron  for  the  fhape  of 
her  Hat,  as  too  much  refembling  the  triple  Coronet  of  the  perfon  who  fate 
by  her.  One  m"ght  fee  likewife,  that  fhe  diffented  from  the  wliite  Apron 
and  the  Crofs;  for  which  reafons  flie  had  made  her  felf  a  plain  homely 
dowdy,  and  turned  her  face  towards  the  Sedaries  that  fate  on  the  left  hand 
as  being  afraid  of  looking  upon  the  Matron,  left  fhe  fliould  fee  the  Harlot 
by  her. 

On  the  right  hand  o^  Popery  fate  Judaifm,  reprefented  by  an  old  man  em- 
broidered with  Phyladleries,  and  diftinguifhed  by  many  typical  figures,  which 
I  had  not  skill  enough  to  unriddle;  He  was  placed  among  the  rubbi/li  of 
a  Temple ;  but  inftead  of  weeping  over  it,  (which  I  fhould  have  expedted 
from  him)  he  was  counting  out  a  Bag  of  Money  upon  the  mines  of  it. 

On  his  right  hand  was  Deifm,  or  Natural  Religion.  This  was  a  figure 
of  an  half-naked  country  Wench,  who  with  proper  ornaments  and  edu- 
cation would  have  made  an  agreeable  and  beautiful  Appearance;  but  for 
want  of  thofe  Advantages,  was  fuch  a  fpedacle  as  a  Man  would  blufli  to 
look  upon. 


Z  z  ^ 


I  have 
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I  have  now,  continued  my  friend,  given  you  an  account  of  thofe  who 
were  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Matron,  and  who,  according  to  the  or- 
der in  which  they  fate,  were  Deifm,  Judaifm,  and  Popery.  On  the  left  hand, 
as  I  told  you,  appeared  PresbyUry.  The  next  to  her  was  a  figure  which 
fomewhat  puzzled  me:  It  was  that  of  a  man  looking,  with  horror  in  his 
eyes,  upon  a  Silver  Bafon  filled  with  water.  Obferving  fomething  in  his 
Countenance  that  looked  like  Lunacy,  I  fancied  at  firft  that  he  was  to  ex- 
prefs  that  kind  of  diftradion  which  the  Phyficians  call  xhc  Hydro-Phobia i 
but  confidering  what  the  intention  of  the  fhow  was,  I  immediately  recol- 
ledled  my  felf,  and  concluded  it  to  be  Anabaptifm. 

The  next  figure  was  a  Man  that  fate  under  a  mofl  profound  compofure 
of  Mind:  He  wore  an  Hat  whofe  Brims  were  exadly  parallel  with  the  Ho- 
rizon: His  Garment  had  neither  Sleeve  nor  Skirt,  nor  fo  much  as  a  fuper- 
fluous  Button,  What  he  called  his  Cravat,  was  a  little  piece  of  white  Li- 
nen quilled  with  great  exadnefs,  and  hanging  below  his  Chin  about  two 
inches.  Seeing  a  Book  in  his  hand,  I  asked  our  Artift  what  it  was,  who  told 
me  it  was  the  fakers  Religion ;  upon  which  I  defired  a  fight  of  it.  Upon 
perufal,  I  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  new-fafhioned  Grammar,  or  an  art 
ofabrido-ing  ordinary  difcourfe.  The  Nouns  were  reduced  to  a  very  fmall 
number,  as  the  Lights  Friend,  Babylon.  The  principal  of  his  Pronouns  was 
thou;  and  as  for  Ton,  Ye,  andTwri,  I  found  they  were  not  looked  upon  as 
Parts  of  Speech  in  this  Grammar.  All  the  Verbs  wanted  the  Second  perfon 
plural;  the  Participles  ending  all  \ning  ov  ed,  which  were  marked  with  a 
particular  Accent.  There  were  no  Adverbs  befides  Tea  and  Nay.  The  fame 
thrift  was  obferved  in  the  Prepofitions.  The  Conjundl ions  were  only  Hem  ! 
and  Ha!  and  the  Interjeftions  brought  under  the  three  heads  of  Sighing,  Sob- 
bing, and  Groaning.  There  was  at  the  end  of  the  Grammar  a  little  Nomen- 
clature, called,  The  Chripan  Man's  Vocabulary,  which  gave  new  Appella- 
tions, or  (if  you  will)  Chriftian  Names  to  almoft  every  thing  in  Life.  I  re- 
placed the  Book  in  the  hand  of  the  figure,  not  without  admiring  the  fim- 
plicity  of  its  Garb,  Speech,  and  Behaviour. 

Tuft  oppofite  to  this  row  of  Religions,  there  was  a  Statue  drefifed  m  a 
Fool's  Coat,  with  a  Cap  of  Bells  upon  his  head,  laughing  and  pointing  at 
the  figures  that  flood  before  him.  This  Ideot  is  fuppofed  to  fay  m  his 
heart  what  David's  Fool  did  fome  thoufands  of  years  ago,  and  was  there- 
fore defigned  as  a  proper  Reprefentative  of  thofe  among  us  who  are  called 
Atheifts   and  Infidels  by  others,  and  Free-Thinkers  by  themfelves. 

There  were  many  other  groupes  of  figures  which  I  did  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of;  but  feeing  a  colledion  of  both  Sexes  turning  their  backs  upon  the 
Company,  and  laying  their  heads  very  clofe  together,  I  enc^uired  after  their 
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Religion,  and  found  that  they  called  themfelves  the  Philadelphians,  or  the 
Family  of  Love. 

In  the  oppofite  corner  there  fate  another  little  congregation  of  ftrange  fi- 
gures, opening  their  mouths  as  wide  as  they  could  gape,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  the  title  of  the  Sweet  fingers  of  Ifrael. 

I  muft  not  omit,  that  in  this  AfTembly  of  Wax  there  were  feveral  pieces 
that  moved  by  clock-work,  and  gave  great  fatisfadion  to  the  Spedators. 
Behind  the  Matron  there  flood  one  of  thefe  figures ,  and  behind  Popery  ano- 
ther, which,  as  the  Artift  told  us,  were  each  of  them  the  Genius  of  the 
perfon  they  attended.  That  behind  Topery  reprefented  Perfecution,  and  the 
other  Moderation.  The  firft  of  thefe  moved  by  fecret  Springs  towards  a 
great  heap  of  dead  bodies  that  lay  piled  upon  one  another  at  a  confide- 
rable  diftance  behind  the  principal  figures.  There  were  written  on  the  fore- 
heads of  thefe  dead  men  feveral  hard  words,  as  Pra- Adamites^  Sabbatari- 
ans, Camoronians,  Muggletonians,  Broiunifs,  Independants,  Mafonites,  Ca- 
mifars,  and  the  like.  At  the  approach  of  Perfecution,  it  was  fo  contrived, 
that,  as  flie  held  up  her  bloody  Flag,  the  whole  Aflembly  of  dead  men, 
like  thofe  in  the  Rehearfal,  darted  up  and  drew  their  Swords.  This  was 
followed  by  great  clafliings  and  noife,  when  in  the  midft  of  the  tumult, 
the  figure  of  Moderation  moved  gently  towards  this  new  Army,  which,  up- 
on her  holding  up  a  paper,  in  her  hand,  infcribed.  Liberty  of  Confcience^ 
immediately  fell  into  a  heap  of  Carcafles,  remaining  in  the  fame  quiec 
pofture   that  they  lay  at  firfl. 


N°  zjp.  Tuefrlayy  December  y.      1710. 


Vexat  cenfura  columbas.  Juv. 


A  continuation  of  the  y our na I  of  the  Convt  of  Honour,  held  in  Sheer-Lane 
on  Monday  the  zjth  of  November,  before  Ifaac  BickerftafFe,  Efq;  Cenjbr  of 
Great  Britain. 

ELizabeth  Makebate,  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Catherine's,  Spinfter,  was  in- 
dided  for  furreptitioufly  taking  away  the  Hafibck  from  under   the  La- 
dy Grave-Airs,  between  the  hours   of  four  and  five,  on  Sunday  the 
26th  of  Noxember,  The  Profecutor  depofed,  that  as  flie  flood  up  to  make  a 

Curtfie 
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Curtfie  to  a  Perfon  of  Quality  in  a  neighbouring  Pew,  the  Criminal  convey- 
ed away  the  Haflbcic  by  flealth,  infomuch  that  the  Profecutor  was  oblipcd  to 
Sit  all  the  while  flie  was  at  Church,  or  to  fay  her  Prayers  in  a  pofture  that 
did  not  become  a  Woman  of  her  Quality.  The  Prifoner  pleaded  Inadverten- 
cy ;  and  the  Jury  were  going  to  bring  it  in  Chance-medly,  had  not  feveral 
WitneiTes  been  produced  againft  the  {z\d  Elizabeth  Makebate,  that  (he  was  an  old 
OiFender,  and  a  Woman  of  a  bad  reputation.  It  appeared  in  particular,  that  on 
the  Sunday  before  fhe  had  detracted  from  a  new  Petticoat  of  Mrs.  Mary  Doe- 
little,  having  faid  in  the  hearing  of  feveral  credible  WitnefTes,  that  the  faid 
Petticoat  was  fcowred,  to  the  great  grief  and  detriment  of  the  faid  Mary 
Doe-little.  There  were  likewife  many  Evidences  produced  againft  the  Cri- 
minal, that  though  flie  never  failed  to  come  to  Church  on  Simda\\  flie  was 
a  moft  notorious  Sabbath-breaker,  and  that  fhe  fpent  her  whole  time,  during 
Divine  Service,  in  difparaging  other  people's  clothes,  and  whifpering  to  thofe 
who  fat  next  her.  Upon  the  whole,  Ihe  was  found  guilty  of  the  Indidt- 
ment,  and  received  Sentence  to  ask  pardon  of  the  Profecutor  upon  her  bare 
knees,  without  either  Cufhion  or  Haflbck  under  her,  in  the  face  of  the 
Court. 

N.  B.  As  foon  as  the  Sentence  was  executed  on  the  Criminal,  which  was 
done  in  open  Court  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  the  iirft  Lady  of  the  Bench  on 
Mr.  •  Bickerjlaffe\  right  hand  flood  up,  and  mad,e  a  motion  to  the  Court,  that 
whereas  it  was  impoflible  for  Women  of  Fafhion  to  drefs  themfelves  before 
the  Church  was  half  done,  and  whereas  many  confufions  and  inconveniences 
did  arife  thereupon,  it  might  be  lawful  for  them  to  fend  a  Footman,  in  order 
to  keep  their  places,  as  was  ufual  in  other  polite  and  well-regulated  Aflem- 
blies.  The  motion  was  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  Books,  and  confidered 
at  a  more  convenient  time, 

Charles  Cambrick,  Linnen-draper,  In  the  city  of  Wejiminjler,  .was  indi<fted 
for  fpeaking  obfcenely  to  the  Lady  Pejielope  T'ouchwood.  It  appeared,  that 
the  Profecutor  and  her  Woman  going  in  a  Stage-Coach  from  London  to 
Brentford,  where  they  were  to  be  met  by  the  Lady's  own  Chariot,  the  Cri- 
minal and  another  of  his  acquaintance  travelled  with  them  in  the  fame  Coach, 
at  which  time  the  Prifoner  talked  Bawdy  for  the  fpace  of  three  miles  and  a 
half.  The  Profecutor  alledged,  That  over-againft  the  Old  Fox  at  Knights- 
bridge  he  mentioned  the  word  Linen ;  that  at  the  further  end  of  Kenfmgton 
he  made  ufe  of  the  term  Smock  ;  and  that  before  he  came  to  Hajnmerfmith^ 
he  talked  almoft  a  quarter  of  an  hour  upon  Wedding-fliifts.  The  Profecutor's 
Woman  confirmed  what  her  Lady  had  faid,  and  added  further,  that  fhe  had 
never  feen  her  Lady  in  fo  great  a  confufion,  and  in  fuch  a  taking,  as  flie  was 
during  the  whole  difcourfe  of  the  Criminal.     The  Prifoner  had  little  to  fay 

for 
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for  himfelf,  but  that  he  talked  only  in  his  own  trade,  and  mearft  ho  hurt  by 
what  he  faid.  The  Jury  however  found  him  guilty,  and  reprefented  by  their 
Forewoman,  that  fuch  difcourfes  were  apt  to  fully  the  imagination,  and  that 
by  a  concatenation  of  Ideas,  the  word  Linen  implied  many  things  that  were 
not  proper  to  be  ftirred  up  in  the  mind  of  a  woman  who  was  of  the  Profe- 
cutor's  Quality,  and  therefore  gave  it  as  their  Verdid:,  that  the  Linen-draper 
fhould  lofe  his  tongue.  Mr,  Bickerjiaffe  faid,  he  thought  the  Profecutor's 
ears  were  as  much  to  blame  as  the  Prifoner's  tongue,  and  therefore  gave  Sen- 
tence as  follows :  That  they  {hould  both  be  placed  over-againft  one  another  • 
in  the  midft  of  the  Court,  there  to  remain  for  the  fpact  of  one  quarter  of 
an  hour,  during  which  time,  the  Linen-draper  was  to  be  gagged,  and  the 
Lady  to  hold  her  hands  clofe  upon  both  her  earsj  which  Was  executed  ac- 
cordingly. 

Edward  Callicoat  was  indidled  as  an  accomplice  to  Charles  Cambrick,  for 
that  he  the  faid  Edward  Callicoat  did,  by  his  filence  and  his  fmiles,  feem  to 
approve  and  abet  the  faid  Charles  Cambrick  in  every  thing  he  faid.  It  ap- 
peared, that  the  Prifoner  was  Foreman  of  the  fliop  to  the  aforefaid  Charles 
Cambrick,  and  by  his  Port  obliged  to  fmile  at  every  thing  that  the  other 
fliould  be  pleafed  to  fay:  Upon  which  he  was  acquitted. 

yofias  Shallow  was  ind idled  in  the  name  of  Dame  Winifred,  fole  Relidl  of 
Richard  Dainty,  Efq;  for  having  faid  feveral  times  in  Company,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  feveral  perfons  there  prefent,  that  he  was  extremely  obliged  to  the 
Widow  Dainty,  and  that  he  fliould  never  be  able  fufficiently  to  exprefs  his 
gratitude.  The  Profecutor  urged,  that  this  might  blafl  her  Reputation,  and 
that  it  was  in  effei^  a  boafting  of  Favours  which  he  had  never  received.  The 
Prifoner  feemed  to  be  much  afl:oniflied  at  the  conftrudlion  which  was  put  up- 
on his  words,  and  faid,  that  he  meant  nothing  by  them,  but  that  the  Widow 
had  befriended  him  in  a  Leafe,  and  was  very  kind  to  his  younger  Sifter.  The 
Jury  finding  him  a  little  weak  in  his  underftanding,  without  going  out  of  the 
Court,  brought  in  their  Verdidl  Ignoramus. 

Urfula  Goodenoijgh  was  accufed  by  the  Lady  Betty  Wou'dhe,  for  having  faid, 
that  flie  the  Lady  Betty  Woudbe  was  painted.  The  Prifoner  brought  feveral 
perfons  of  good  Credit  to  witnefs  to  her  Reputation,  and  proved  by  undeni- 
able Evidences,  that  flie  was  never  at  the  place  where  the  words  were  faid  to 
have  been  uttered.  The  Cenfor  obferving  the  behaviour  of  the  Profecutor, 
found  reafon  to  believe  that  flie  had  indidled  the  Prifoner  for  no  other  reafon 
but  to  make  her  complexion  be  taken  notice  of,  which  indeed  was  very  frcfli 
and  beautiful :  He  therefore  asked  the  Offender  with  a  very  ftern  voice,  how 
flie  could  prcfumc  to  fpread  fo  groundlefs  a  report.?  And  whether  flie  faw 
any  colours  in  the  Lady  lVoudbe'%  face  that  could  procure  Cfedi't  to   fuch  a 


falfliood? 
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falfhood?  Do  you  fee  (fays  he)  any  lillies  or  rofes  in  her  cheeks,  any  bloom, 

any  proba_bility  ? The  Profecutor,  not  able  to  bear  fuch  Language  any 

longer,  told  him,  that  he  talked  like  a  blind  old  Fool,  and  that  fhe  was  a- 
fhamed  to  have  entertained  any  opinion  of  his  Wifdom:  But  fhe  was  put  to 
filence,  and  fentenced  to  wear  her  Mask  for  five  months,  and  not  to  prefume 
to  fhow  her  face  till  the  town  fhould  be  empty, 

Benjamin  Buzzard,  Efq;  was  indidled  for  having  told  the  Lady  Everbloom 
at  a  publick  Ball,  that  fhe  looked  very  well  for  a  Woman  of  her  Years.  The 
Prifoner  not  denying  the  Fadt,  and  perfifling  before  the  Court  that  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  Compliment,  the  Jury  brought  him  in  Non  Compos 
Mentis. 

T'he  Court  then  adjourned  to  Monday  the  nth  Lift  ant. 

CoJ>ia  Vera,  Charles  Lillie. 
Sir  Richard  Steele  affijied  in  this  Paper. 


N**  x6o.  Thurfday.,  December  7.   1710. 


Non  cuicunque  datum  eji  habere  nafiim.  Mart. 


From  my  onion  Apartment,  December  6. 

WE  have  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  Differtation  upon  Thumbs   in 
Montaigne  %  Effays,  and  another  upon  Ears   in  the  T^ale  of  a  'Tub. 
I  am  here  going  to  write  one  upon  Nofes,  having   chofen  for  my 
Text  the  following  verfes  out  of  Hudibras: 

So  learned  Talicotiusyrow 
'The  brawny  part  of  Pcrters  bum 
Cut  fupplemental  Nofes,  which 
Lafed  as  long  as  pare?2t  breech : 
But  when  the  date  of  hock  was  out^ 
Off  drop' d  the  fympathetick  fnout. 

Notwithflanding  that  there  is  nothing  obfcene  in  natural  knowledge,  and 
that  I  intend  to  give  as  little  offence  as  may  be  to  readers  of  a  well-bred  ima- 
gination, I  mufl,  for  my  own  quiet,  defire  the  Criticks  (who  in  all  times 
have  been  famous  for  Good  Nofes)  to  refrain  from  the  ledure  of  this  curious 

Trad. 
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Tradl.  Thefe  Gentlemen  were  formerly  marked  out  and  diilingulflied  by 
the  little  Rhrinocerical  Nofe,  which  was  always  looked  upon  as  an  inllrument 
of  derifion,  and  which  they  were  ufed  to  cock,  tofs,  or  draw  up  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner,  upon  reading  the  works  of  their  ingenious  Contempo- 
raries. It  is  not  therefore  for  this  generation  of  men  that  I  write  the  prefent 
ti-anfa(5tion. 

Minus  aptus  acufh 


Naribus  horum  hominum  ■ 


But  for  the  fake  of  fome  of  my  Philofophical  Friends  in  the  Royal  Society ,- 
who  perufe  difcourfes  of  this  nature  with  a  becoming  gravity,  and  a  defire 
of  improving  by  them. 

Many  are  the  opinions  of  Learned  men  concerning  the  rife  of  that  fatal 
diflemper  which  has  always  taken  a  particular  pleafure  in  venting  its  fpight 
upon  the  Nofe.  I  have  feen  a  little  Burlefque  Poem  in  Italian  that  gives  a 
very  pleafant  account  of  this  matter.  The  fable  of  it  runs  thus  :  Mars,  the 
■  God  of  War,  having  ferved  during  the  fiege  of  Naples  m  the  fliape  of  a 
French  Colonel,  received  a  vifit  one  night  from  Venus,  theGoddefs  ot  Love, 
who  had  been  always  his  profeiTed  Miftrefs  and  Admirer.  The  Poem  fays,  (he 
came  to  him  in  the  difguife  of  a  Suttling  Wench,  with  a  Bottle  of  Brandy 
under  her  arm.  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  he  managed  matters  fo  well,  that  flic 
went  away  big-bellied,  and  was  at  length  brought  to  bed  of  a  little  Cupid. 
This  boy,  whether  it  were  by  reafon  of  any  bad  food  that  his  Father  had 
eaten  during  the  fiege,  or  of  any  particular  malignity  in  the  Stars  that  reign- 
ed at  his  Nativity,  came  into  the  World  with  a  very  fickly  look,  and  crazy 
conftitution.  As  foon  as  he  was  able  to  handle  his  Bow,  he  made  difcoveries 
of  a  moft  perverfe  difpofition.  He  dipped  all  his  Arrows  in  poifon,  that 
rotted  every  thing  they  touched ;  and  what  was  more  particular,  aimed  all 
his  fliafts  at  the  Nofe,  quite  contrary  to  the  pradtice  of  his  elder  Brothers, 
who  had  made  a  human  Heart  their  Butt  in  all  countries  and  ages.  To 
break  him  of  this  roguifli  trick,  his  parents  put  him  to  fchool  to  Mercury, 
who  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  him  from  demolifliing  the  Nofes  of  mankind; 
but  in  fpight  of  education,  the  boy  continued  very  unlucky;  and  though  his 
malice  was  a  little  foftened  by  good  inftrudlions,  he  would  very  frequently  let 
fly  an  invenomed  Arrow,  and  wound  his  votaries  oftner  in  the  Nofe  than  in 
the  Heart.     Thus  far  the  fable. 

I  need  not  tell  my  Learned  reader,  that  Correggio  has  drawn  a  Cupid  tak- 
ing his  leflbn  from  Mercury,  conformable  to  this  Poem;  nor  that  the  Poem 
it  felf  was  defigned  as  a  Burlefque  upon  Fracaflorius. 

It  was  a  little  after  .this  fatal  fiege  of  Naples  that  Talicotjus  begun  to 
Vol.  IL  A  a  a  ■  '  pradife 
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pradlife  in  a  town  of  Germany.  He  was  the  firft  Clap-do6lor  that  I  meet 
with  in  Hiftory,  and  a  greater  man  in  his  age  than  our  celebrated  Dr.  Wall. 
He  faw  his  Species  extremely  mutilated  and  disfigured  by  this  new  diftemper 
that  was  crept  into  it;  and  therefore,  in  purfuance  of  a  very  feafonable  in- 
vention, fet  up  a  manufadture  of  Nofes,  having  firft  got  a  Patent  that  none 
fhould  prefume  to  make  Nofes  befides  himfelf  His  firft  Patient  was  a  Great 
man  of  Portugal,  who  had  done  good  fervices  to  his  country,  but  in  the 
midft  of  them  unfortunately  loft  his  Nofe,  Talicotius  grafted  a  new  one  on 
the  remaining  part  of  the  Griftle  or  Cartilaginous  fubftance,  which  would 
fneeze,  fmell,  take  fnuft",  pronounce  the  letters  Af  or  A^,  and  in  (hort,  do  all 
the  fundlions  of  a  genuine  and  natural  Nofe.  There  was  however  one 
misfortune  in  this  experiment.  The  Portuguejes  complexion  was  a  little  upon 
the  fubfufc,  with  very  black  eyes  and  dark  eyebrows,  and  the  Nofe  being 
taken  from  a  Porter  that  had  a  white  German  skin,  and  cut  out  of  thofe  parts 
that  are  not  expofed  to  the  Sun,  it  was  very  vifible  thatthe  features  of  his  face 
were  not  fellows.  In  a  word,  the  Conde  refembled  one  of  thofe  maimed 
antique  Statues  that  has  often  a  modern  Nofe  of  frefti  Marble  glewed  to  a. 
face  of  fuch  a  yellow  ivory  complexion  as  nothing  can  give  but  age.  To  re- 
medy this  particular  for  the  future,  the  Doctor  got  together  a  great  colledlion 
of  Porters,  men  of  all  complexions,  black,  brown,  fair,  dark,  fallow,  pale, 
and  ruddy  ;  fo  that  it  was  impoffible  for  a  Patient  of  the  moft  out-of-the-way 
colour  not  to  find  a  Nofe  to  match  it. 

The  Doftor's  houfe  was  now  very  much  enlarged,  and  become  a  kind  of 
College,  or  rather  Hofpital,  for  the  fafliionable  Cripples  of  both  Sexes  that 
reforted  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Eicrope.  Over  his  door  was  faftened  a  large 
Golden  Snout,  not  unlike  that  which  is  placed  over  the  great  Gates  at  Bra- 
zen-Nofe  College  in  Oxford;  and  as  it  is  ufual  for  the  Learned  in  Foreign  > 
Univerfities  to  diftinguifh  their  houfes  by  a  Latin  fentence,  the  Dodor  writ, 
underneath  this  great  Golden  Probofcis  two  verfes  out  of  Ovid:. 

Miilfat  omnis  amans,  habet  et  fua  cajlra  CupidOy 
Pontice,  crede  mihi,  militat  omnis  amans. 

It  is  reported,  that  'Talicotius  had  at  one  time  in  his  houfe  twelve  German- 
Counts,  nineteen  Fr^w/)  Marquiffes,  and  a  hundred  *S/»<3/z//7j  Cavaliers,  befides  > 
one  folitary  Englifi  Efquire,  of  whom  more  hereafter.     Though  the  Dodtor 
had  the  Monopoly  of  Nofes  in  his  own  hands,  he  is  faid  not  to  have  been 
unreafonable.     Indeed   if  a  man   had  occafion  for   a  high  Roi/ian  Nofe,  he 
muft  go  to  the  price  of  it.  A  Carbuncle  Nofe  likewifc  bore  an  exceffive  rate  : . 
But  for  your  ordinary  ftiort  turned-up  Nofes,  of  which  there  was  the  greateft 
cpnfumption,  they  coft  little  or  nothing ;  at  leaft  the  Purchafers  thought  fo, , 

who 
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who  would  have  been  content  to  have  paid  much  dearer  for  them,  rather  than 
to  have  gone  without  them. 

The  Sympathy  betwixt  the  Nofe  and  its  Parent  was  very  extraordinary. 
Hudibras  has  told  us,  that  when  the  Porter  died,  the  Nofe  dropped  of 
courfe,  in  which  cafe  it  was  ufual  to  return  the  Nofe,  in  order  to  have  it  in- 
terred with  its  firft  owner.  Tlie  Nofe  was  likewife  affed:ed  by  the  pain  as 
well  as  death  of  the  original  Proprietor.  An  eminent  inftance  of  this  na- 
ture happened  tg  three  S/>aniafds,  whofe  Nofcs  were  all  made  out  of  the  fame 
piece  of  Brawn.  They  found  them  one  day  flioot  and  fwell  extremely,  up- 
on which  they  fent  to  know  how  the  Porter  did,  and  heard  upon  enquiry, 
that  the  parent  of  the  Nofes  had  been  feverely  kicked  the  day  before, 
and  that  the  Porter  kept  his  bed  on  account  of  the  bruifes  it  had  received. 
This  was  highly  refented  by  the  Spaniards,  who  found  out  the  perfon  that 
had  ufed  the  Porter  fo  unmercifully,  and  treated  him  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  the  indignity  had  been  done  to  their  own  Nofes.  In  this  and  feveral  other 
cafes  it  might  be  faid,  that  the  Porters  led  the  Gentlemen  by  the  Nofe. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  any  thing  went  amifs  with  the  Nofe,  the  Porter 
felt  the.effefts  of  it,  infomuch  that  it  was  generally  articled  with  the  Patient, 
that  he  (liould  not  only  abftain  from  all  his  old  courfes,  but  fliould  on  no 
pretence  whatfoever  fmell  Pepper,  or  eat  Muftard  ;  on  which  occafion,  the 
part  where  the  incifion  had  been  made  was  feized  with  unfpeakable  twinges 
and  prickings. 

The  EtigliJJ.'tnan  I  before  mentioned  was  fo  very  irregular,  and  relapfed  fo 
frequently  into  the  diftemper  which  at  firfl  brought  him  to  the  Learned 
■^alicotius,  that  in  the  fpace  of  two  years  he  wore  out  five  Nofes,  and  by 
that  means  fo  tormented  the  Porters,  that  if  he  would  have  given  500  /.  for  a 
Nofe,  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  would  accommodate  him.  This 
young  Gentleman  was  born  of  honcft  Parents,  and  palled  his  firft  years  in 
Fox-hunting i  but  accidentally  quitting  the  woods,  and  coming  up  to  Lon- 
don,  he  was  fo  charmed  with  the  Beauties  of  the  Play-houfe,  that  he  had 
not  been  in  town  two  days  before  he  got  the  misfortune  which  carried  off 
this  part  of  his  face.  He  ufed  to  be  called  in  Germany^  the  EngUJl:man 
of  five  Nofes,  and,  the  Gentleman  thai  had  thrice  as  many  Nofes  as  he  had 
Ears;  Such  was  the  raillery  of  thofe  times. 

I  {hall  clofe  this  paper  with  an  admonition  to  the  young  Men  of  this  town, 
which  I  think  the  more  neceflary,  becaufe  I  fee  feverai  new  frefli-colourcd 
faces,  that  have  made  their  firft  appearance  in  it  this  Winter.  I  muft  there- 
fore affure  them,  that  the  art  of  making  Nofes  is  entirely  loftj  and  in  the 
next  place,  beg  them  not  to  follow  the  example  of  our  ordinary  town-rakes, 
who  live  as  if  there  tvas  a  Talicotius  to  be  met  with  at  the  Corner  of 

A  a  a  2  every 
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every  ftreer.  Whatever  young  men  may  think,  the  Nofe  is  a  very  becoming 
part  of  the  face,  and  a  man  makes  but  a  very  filly  figure  without  it.  But  it 
is  the  nature  of  youth  not  to  know  the  value  of  any  thing  till  they  have  loft 
it.  The  general  precept  therefore  I  iliall  leave  with  them  is,  to  regard  every 
Town-woman  as  a  particular  kind  of  Siren,  that  has  a  defign  upon  their  No- 
fes ;  and  that,  amidft  her  flatteries  and  allurements,  they  will  fancy  Ihe  fpeaka 
to  them  in  that  humorous  Phrafe  of  old  Plauttis  : 

Ego  tibi facie m  denafabo  niordiciis. 

"  Keep  youc  face  out  of  my  way,  or  I'll  bite  off  your  Nbfe.. 


N°  2,<J2.  Tuefday,  December  12.    1710^ 


Verba  toga  fequeris,  jundiurd  calUdus  acri^ 

Ore  teres  modico,  pallentes  radere  moreSy 

DoSius  et  ingenuo  culpam  dejigere  ludct  Per£  Sat.  r. 


'Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  ^c. 

Timothy  Treatall,  Gent,  was  indicted  by  feveral  Ladies  of  his  Sifter's  ^ 
acquaintance  for  a  very  rude  affront  offered  to  them  at  an  entertain- 
ment, to  which  he  had  invited  them  on  Tuefday  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber laft  paft,  between  the.  hours  of  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening.  The  In- 
didlment  fet  forth,  that  the  faid  Mr.  Trm/^//,.  upon  the  ferving  up  of  the  fup- 
per,  defired  the  Ladies  to  take  their  places  according  to  their  different  age  and 
feniority,.  for  that  it  was  the  way  always  at  his  table  to  pay  refpedl  to  Years. 
The  Indidtment  added,  that  this  produced  an  unfpeakable  confufion  in  the 
Company  j  for  that  the  Ladies,  who  before  had  prefTed  together  for  a  place 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  immediately  crowded  with  the  fame  diforder 
towards  the  end  that  was  quite  oppofite;  that  Mrs.  Frontlyh&d  the  infolencc 
to  clap  her  felf  down  at  the  very  loweft  place  of  the  table  ;  that  the  Widow 
Partlett  feated  her.  felf  on  the  right  hand  of  Mrs.  Erontly^  alledging  for  her 
excufe,  that  no  ceremony  was  to  be  ufed  at  a  Round  Table  j  that  Mrs.  Fidget 
and  Mrs,  Fefcue  difputed  about  half  an  hour  for  the  fame  Chair,  and  that  the 
latter  would  not  give  up  the  caufe  till  it  was  decided  by  the  Parifh  Regifter, 
which  happened,  to  be  kept  hard  by.     The  Indictment  further  faid,  that  the 

reft. 
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reft  of  the  companywho  fate  down,  did  it  with  aReferve  to  rheirRlght,  which 
they  were  at  liberty  to  affert  on  another  occafion ;  and  that  Mrs.  Mary  Pippe^ 
an  old  maid,  was  placed  by  the  unanimous  Vote  of  the  whole  company  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Table,  from  whence  flie  had  the  confufion  to  behold  fe- 
veral  Mothers  of  Families  among  her  inferiors.  The  Criminal  alledgcd  ia 
his  defence,  that  what  he  had  done,  was  to  raife  mirth,  and  avoid  ceremony, 
and  that  the  Ladies  did  not  complain  of  his  rudenefs  till  the  next  morning, 
having  eaten  up  what  he  had  provided  for  them  with  great  readinefs  and  ala- 
crity. The  Cenfor  frowning  upon  him,  told  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  dif- 
cover  fo  much  levity  in  matters  of  a  ferious  nature,  and  (upon  the  Jury's 
bringing  him  in  guilty)  fentenced  him  to  treat  the  whole  Aflembly  of  Ladies 
over  again,  and  to  take  care  that  he  did  it  with  the  Decorum  which  was  due 
to  Perfons  of  their  Quality. 

Rebecca  Shapely,  Spinfter,  was  indidted  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Smack,  for  fpeak- 
ing  many  words  refleding  upon  her  reputation,  and  the  Heels  of  her  Silk 
Slippers,  which  the  Priloner  had  malicioufly  fuggefted  to  be  two  hiches 
higher  than  they  really  were.  The  Profecutor  urged,  as  an  aggravation  of 
her  guilt,  thjt  the  Prifoner  was  her  felf  guilty  of  the  fame  kind  of  Forgery 
which  flie  had  laid  to  the  Profecutor's  charge,  for  that  (lie  the  faid  Rebecca 
Shapely  did  always  wear  a  pair  of  Steel  Bodice,  and  a  falfe  Rump.  The  Cen- 
for ordered  the  Slippers  to  be  produced  in  open  Court,  where  the  Heels  were 
adjudged  to  be  of  the  ftatu table  fize.  He  then  ordered  the  Grand  Jury  to 
fearch  the  Criminal,  who,  after  fome  time  fpcnt  therein,  acquitted  her  of 
the  Bodice,  but  found  her  guilty  of  the  Rumpj  upon  which  (lie  received  Sen- 
tence as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes.  * 

William  Trippit,  Efq;  of  the  Middle  Temple,  brought  his  Adion  againft 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Trudely,  for  having  refufed  him  her  hand  as  he  offered 
to  lead  her  to  her  Coach  from  the  Opera.    The  Plaintiff  fet  forth,  that  he  had 
entered  himfelf  into   the  lift  of  thofe  Volunteers  who  officiate   every  night 
behind  the  boxes   as  Gentlemen-Ufliers  of  the  Plav-houfe;  that  he  had  been 
at  a  confiderable  charge  in  white  Gloves,  Periwigs,  and  Snuft-boxes,  in  order 
to  qualify  himfelf  for  that  employment,  and  in  hopes  of  making  his  Fortune 
by  it.     The  Council  for  the  Defendant  replied,    riiat  the  Plaintift'had  given 
out  that  he  was  within  a  month  of  wedding  their  Client,  and  that  flic  had 
refufed  her  hand  to  him  in  ceremony,  left  he  (liould  interpret  it  as  a  promife 
that  (he  would  give  it  him  in  marriage.     As  foon  as  their  Pleadings  on  both 
(ides  were  finiflied,  the  Cenfor  ordered  the  Plaintiff  to  be  cafliiered  from  his 
Office  of  Gentleman-Uflier  to  the  Play-houfe,  fince   it  was  too  plairr  that 
he  had  undertaken  it  with  an  ill  defign ;  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  the 
Defendant  either  to  marry  the  faid  Plaintift^  or  to  pay  him  half  a  Crown 
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for  the  new  pair  of  Gloves  and  Coach-hire  that  he  was  at  the  expence  of 
in  her  fervice. 

Tjie  Lady  Toivnly  brought  an  Adlion  of  Debt  againft  Mrs.  Flambeau,  for 
for  that  Mrs.  Flambeau  had  not  been  to  fee  the  faid  L:idyTo'wnly,  and 
wifl:i  her  joy,  fince  her  marriage  with  Sir  Ralph,  notwithftanding  flie  the 
faid  Lady  T'ownly  had  paid  Mrs.  Flambeau  a  vifit  upon  her  firft  coming  to 
town.  It  was  urged  in  the  behalf  of  the  Defendant,  that  the  Plaintiff  had 
never  given  her  any  regular  notice  of  her  being  in  town  j  that  the  viiit  {he 
alledged  had  been  made  on  a  Mojidas,  which  fhe  knew  was  a  day  on  which 
Mrs.  Flambeau  was  always  abroad,  having  fet  afide  that  only  day  in  the  week 
to  mind  the  affairs  of  her  family;  that  the  fervant  who  enquired  whether 
flie  was  at  home,  did  not  give  the  Vifiting  knock;  that  it  was  not  between 
the  hours  of  five  and  eight  in  the  evening  j  that  there  were  no  Candles 
lighted  up;  that  it  was  not  on  Mrs.  F/^wZ^^^z/s  day;  and  in  fhort,  that  there 
was  not  one  of  the  effential  points  obferved  that  conftitute  a  vifit.  She  fur- 
ther proved  by  her  Porter's  book,  which  was  produced  in  Court,  that  fhe 
had  paid  the  Lady  Townly  a  vifit  on  the  twenty  fourth  day  of  March,  jufl 
before  her  leaving  the  Town,  in  the  year  1709-10,  for  which  fhe  was  flill 
Creditor  to  the  faid  Lady  'townly.  To  this  the  Plaintiff  only  replied,  that 
{he  was  now  only  under  covert,  and  not  liable  to  any  debts  contracted,  when 
{he  was  a  fingle  Woman.  Mr.  Bickerftaffe  finding  the  Caufe  to  be  very  in- 
tricate, and  that  feveral  Points  of  Honour  were  likely  to  arife  in  it,  he  de- 
ferred giving  Judgment  upon  it  till  the  next  SefTion  day,  at  which  time  he 
ordered  the  Ladies  on  his  left  hand  to  prefent  to  the  Court  a  Table  of  all  the 
Laws  relating  to  Vifits. 

Whiif  red  Leer  brought  her  Adion  againfl  Richard  Sly,  for  having  broken 
a  Marriage  Contraft,  and  wedded  another  woman,  after  he  had  engaged  him- 
ifelf  to  marry  the  faid  Winifred  Leer.  She  alledged,  that  he  had  ogled  her 
twice  at  an  Opera,  thrice  in  St.  James's  Church,  and  once  at  Powel's  Puppet- 
fhow,  at  which  time  he  promifed  her  Marriage  by  a  fide-glance,  as  her  friend 
could  teflifie  that  fate  by  her.  Mr.  Bickerjiaffe  finding  that  the  Defendant 
had  made  no  further  overture  of  Love  or  Marriage,  but  by  looks  and  ocular 
engagement;  yet  at  the  fame  time  confidering  how  very  apt  fuch  impudent 
Seducers  are  to  lead  the  Ladies  Hearts  aftray,  ordered  the  Criminal  to  ftand 
upon  the  Stage  in  the  Hay-market,  between  each  Adl  of  the  next  Opera,  there 
to  be  expofed  to  publick  view  as  a  falfe  Ogler. 

Upon  the  rifing  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Bickerjiaffe  having  taken  one  of  thefe 
Counterfeits  in  the  very  fadt  as  he  was  ogling  a  Lady  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
ordered  him  to  be  feized,  and  profecuted  upon  the  Statute  of  Ogling,  He 
likewife  direfted  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  draw  up  an  Edid:  againfl  thefc 
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Common  Cheats,  that  make  Women  believe  they  are  diilraded  for  them  by 
flaring  them  out  of  countenance,  and  often  blail  a  Lady's  reputation  whom 
they  never  fpoke  to,  by  faucy   looks  and  diftant  familiarities. 

sir  Richard  Steele  afftfted  in  this  faf«r. 


N°  i^y.  Tnefday^  December  19.  1710. 


Arbiter  hlc  igitur  faStus  de  lite  jocosd.  Ovid.  Met. 


Contifiuafion  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  &c. 

AS  foon  as  the  Court  was  fate,  the  Ladies  of  the  Bench  prefented,   ac- 
cording to  order,  a  Table  of  all  thejl.aws  now  in  force,  relating  to 
Vifits  and  Vifiting-days,  methodically  digefted  under  their  refpedlive 
heads,  which  the  Cenlbr  ordered  to   be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  upon  the  bulinefs  of  the  day. 

Hen?-)'  Heedlefs,  Efq;  was  indided  by  Colonel  'Touch)\  of  Her  Majefty's 
Trained-Bands,  upon  an  Adlion  of  Aflault  and  Battery;  for  that  he  the  faid 
Mr.  Heedlefs  having  efpied  a  Feather  upon  the  fhoulder  of  the  faid   Colo- 
nel, flruck  it  off  gently  with  the  end  of  a  Walking-ftaff,  value  three  pence. 
It  appeared  that  the  Profecutor  did  not  think  himfelf  injured  till  a  few  days 
after  the  aforefaid  blow  was  given  him;    but  that  having  ruminated  with 
himfelf  for  feveral  days,  and  conferred  upon  it  with  other  Officers  of  the 
Militia,  he  concluded,  that  he  had  in  effedl  been  cudgelled  by  Mr.  Heedlefsy^ 
and  that  he  ought   to  refent  it  accordingly.     The  Council  for  the  Profecutor 
alledged,  that  the  Shoulder  was  the  tendereft  part  in  a  Man  of  Honour;  that 
it  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  a  Stick,  and  that  every  touch  of  it,  with  any 
thing  made  in  the  fafhion  of  a  Cane,  was  to  be  interpreted  as  a  wound  in 
that  parr,  and  a  violation  of  the  perfon's  Honour  who  received  it,     Mr.  Heed- 
lefs replied,  that  what  he  had  done  was  out  of  kindnefs   to  the  Profecutor, 
as  not  thinking  it  proper  for  him   to  appear  at  the  Head  of  the  Trained- 
Bands  with  a  Feather  upon  his  fl-ioulder;  and  further  added,  that  the  Stick 
he  had  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion  was  fo  very  fmall,  that  the  Profecutor 
could  not  have  felt  it,  had  he  broken  it  on  his  flioulders.     The  Cenfor  here- 
upon direded  the  Jury  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  Staff,  for  that  a 
great  deal  would  depend  upon  that  particular.     Upon  which  he  explained  to 
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them  the  different  degrees  of  offence  that  might  be  given  by  the  touch  of 
Crab-tree  from  that  of  Cane,  and  by  the  touch  of  Cane  from  that  of  a  plain 
Hazle  Stick.  The  Jury,  after  a  fliort  perufal  of  the  Staff,  declared  their  opi- 
nion by  the  mouth  of  their  Foreman,  that  the  fubflance  of  the  Staff  was 
Britijl:)  Oak  The  Cenfor  then  obferving  that  there  was  fome  Dufb  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Criminal's  Coat,  ordered  the  Profecutor  to  beat  it  off  with  his 
aforefaid  Oaken  Plant  J  and  thus,  faid'  the  Cenfor,  I  (hall  decide  this  Caufe 
by  the  Law  of  Retaliation :  If  Mr.  Heedlefs  did  the  Colonel  a  good  Office, 
the  Colonel  will  by  this  means  return  it  in  kind;  but  if  Mr.  Heedlefs  fliould 
at  any  time  boaft  that  he  had  cudgelled  the  Colonel,  or  laid  his  flaff 
over  his  Shoulders,  the  Colonel  might  boafl  in  his  turn,  that  he  has  bruflied 
Mr.  Heedlefs's  Jacket,  or  (to  ufe  the  Phrafe  of  an  ingenious  Author)  that  he 
has  rubbed  him  down  with  an  Oaken  Towel. 

Benjamin  Bufy,  of  London,  Merchant,  was  indidled  by  "J a/per  I'attle,  Efq; 
for  having  pulled  out  his  Watch  and  looked  upon  it  thrice,  while  the  faid 
Efquire  Tattle  was  giving  him  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  the  faid  Efquire 
Tattle's  firft  Wife.  The  Prifoner  alledged  in  his  Defence,  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  buy  Stocks  at  the  time  when  he  met  the  Profecutor;  and  that,  during 
the  ffory  of  the  Profecutor,  the  faid  Stocks  rofe  above  two  pe?-  Cent,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  Prifoner.  The  Prifoner  further  brought  feveral  Wit- 
neffes,  that  the  faid  J  a/per  Tattle  Efq  j.  was- a  moft  notorious  ftory-tellerj 
that  before  he  met  the  Prifoner,  he  had  hindred  one  of  the  Prifoner's  ac- 
quaintance from  the  purfuit  of  his  lawful  bufmefs,  with  the  account  of  his 
fecond  Marriage;  and  that  he  had  detained  another  by  the  Button  of  his 
Coat  that  very  morning,  till  he  had  heard  feveral  witty  fayings  and  contri- 
vances of  the  Profecutor's  eldeft  fon,  who  was  a  boy  of  about  five  years  of 
age.  Upon  the  whole  matter  Mr.  Bickerjlaffe  difmiffed  the  accufation  as  fri- 
volous, and  fentenced  the  Profecutor  to  pay  damages  to  the  Prifoner  for  what 
the  Prifoner  had  loft  by  giving  him  fo  long  and  patient  an  hearing.  He 
further  reprimanded  the  Profecutor  very  feverely,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
proceeded  in  his  ufual  manner  to  interrupt  the  bufinefs  of  mankind,  he  would 
fet  a  Fine  upon  him  for  every  quarter  of  an  hour's  impertinence,  and  re- 
gulate the  faid  Fine  according  as  the  time  of  the  perfon  fo  injured  ihould 
appear  to  be  more  or  lefs  precious.  • 

Sir  Paid  Swajh,  Kt.  was  indidted  by  Peter  D.ouble,  Gent,  for  not  returning 
the  Bow  which  he  received  of  the  faid  Peter  Double,  on  Wednefday  the 
fixth  Inftant,  at  the  Play-houfe  in  the  Hay-market.  The  Prifoner  denied 
the  receipt  of  any  fuch  Bow,  and  alledged  in  his  defence,  that  the  Profe- 
cutor would  oftentimes  look  full  in  his  face,  but  that  when  he  bowed  to 
the  faid  Profecutor  he  would  take  no  notice  of  it,  or  bow  to  fome  body 
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elfe  that  fat  quite  on  the  other  fide  of  him.  He  likewife  alledged,  that  fe- 
veral  Ladies  had  complained  of  the  Profecutor,  who,  after  ogling  them  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  upon  their  making  a  curtfy  to  him,  would  not  return 
the  civility  of  a  Bow.  The  Cenfor  obferving  feveral  glances  of  the  Profe- 
cutor's  eye,  and  perceiving,  that  when  he  talked  to  the  Court,  he  looked  up- 
on the  Jury,  found  reafon  to  fufpe(5l  that  there  was  a  wrong  call  in  his  fight, 
which  upon  examination  proved  true.  The  Cenfor  therefore  ordered  the 
Prifoner  (that  he  might  not  produce  any  more  confufions  in  publick  Af- 
femblies)  never  to  bow  to  any  body  whom  he  did  not  at  the  fame  time  call 
to  by  his  name. 

Oliver  Bh(ff\  and  Benjamin  Browbeat,  were  indid;ed  for  going  to  fight  a 
Duel  fmce  the  Eredlion  of  the  Court  of  Honour.  It  appeared,  that  they  were 
both  taken  up  in  the  ftrcet  as  they  paffed  by  the  Court,  in  their  way  to  the 
fields  behind  Mont  ague -houfe.  The  Criminals  would  anfwer  nothing  for  them- 
felves,  but  that  they  were  going  to  execute  a  Challenge  which  had  been 
made  above  a  week  before  the  Court  of  Honour  was  eredled.  The  Cenfor 
finding  fome  reafons  to  fufpedl  (by  the  fturdinefs  of  their  behaviour)  that 
they  were  not  fo  very  brave  as  they  would  have  the  Court  believe  them,  or- 
dered them  both  to  be  fearched  by  the  Grand  Jury,  who  found  a  Breaft- 
plate  upon  the  one,  and  two  quires  of  Paper  upon  the  other.  The  Breaft- 
plate  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  hung  upon  a  peg  over  Mr.  Bickerjlaffe'% 
tribunal,  and  the  Paper  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  for  the  ufe  of  his  Clerk. 
He  then  ordered  the  Criminals  to  button  up  their  bofoms,  and,  if  they  pleafed, 
proceed  to  their  Duel.  Upon  which  they  both  went  very  quietly  out  of  the 
Court,  and  retired  to  their  refpedtive  lodgings. 

'the  Court  then  adjourned  till  after  the  Holidays. 

Copia  Vera, 

Charles  Li  Hie, 
Sir  Richard  Steele  tij/ijiej  in  this  Paptr. 


Vol.  II.  Ebb  Saturday^ 
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N°    167.  Saturday f  December  15.   171  o. 


^li  genus  humaniim  ingenio  fnperavit,  et  omnes 

Rejlinxit  Jlellas,  exortus  uti  cetherha  Jol. '  Lu 


From  my  own  Apart fnent,  December  22. 

I  Have  heard,  that  it  is  a  rule  among  the  Conventuals  of  feveral  orders  ia 
the  Romifi  Church,  to  fhut  themfelves  up  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year, 
not  only  from  the  w^orld  in  general,  but  from  the  members  of  their  own 
Fraternity,  and  to  pafs  away  feveral  days  by  themfelves  in  fettling  accounts 
between  their  Maker  and  their  own  Souls,  in  cancelling  unrepented  Crimes, 
and  renewing  their  Contrads  of  Obedience  for  the  future.  Such  ftated  times 
for  particular  Adls  of  Devotion,  or  the  Exercife  of  certain  religious  Duties, 
have  been  enjoined  in  all  civil  Governments,  whatever  Deity  they  worfhiped, 
or  whatever  Religion  they  profefled.  That  which  may  be  done  at  all  times  is 
often  totally  negledled  and  forgotten,  unlefs  fixed  and  determined  to  fome  time 
more  than  another;  and  therefore,  though  feveral  Duties  may  be  fuitable  to 
every  day  of  our  lives,  they  are  moft  likely  to  be  performed  if  fome  days 
are  more  particularly  fet  apart  for  the  pradlice  of  them.  Our  Church  has 
accordingly  inftituted  feveral  Seafons  of  Devotion,  when  Time,  Cuftom,  Pre- 
fcription,  and  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  the  Fa(hion  it  felf,  call  upon  a  Man  to  be 
ferious,  and  attentive  to  the  great  end  of  his  Being. 

I  have  hinted  in  fome  former  Papers,  that  the  Greateft  and  Wifeft  of  Men 
in  all  a^res  and  countries,  particularly  in  Rome  and  Greece,  were  renowned  for 
their  Pieiy  and  Virtue.  It  is  now  my  intention  to  fhow  how  thofe  in  our 
own  Nation,  that  have  been  unqueflionabiy  the  moft  eminent  for  Learning 
and  Knowledge,  were  likewife  the  moft  eminent  for  their  adherence  to  the 
Religion  of  their  Country. 

I  might  produce  very  ftiining  Examples  from  among  the  Clergy;  but  be- 
caufe  Prieftcraft  is  the  common  cry  of  every  caviUing  empty  Scribler,  I  fhall 
ftiow,  that  all  the  Laymen  who  have  exerted  a  more  than  ordinary  Genius 
in  their  writings,  and  were  the  Glory  of  their  times,  were  men  whofe  hopes 
were  filled  with  Immortality,  and  the  profped  of  future  Rewards,  and  men 
who  lived  in  a  dutiful  SubmiiTion  to  all  the  Doctrines  of  revealed  Religion. 

.  I  fhall 
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I  {hall  in  this  Paper  only  inftance  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  a  Man  who  for  the 
Greatnefs  of  Genius,  and  Compafs  of  Knowledge,  did  Honour  to  his  age 
and  country;  I  could  almoft  fay  to  Human  Nature  it  felf.  He  pofleffed  at 
once  all  thofe  extraordinary  Talents  which  were  divided  amongft  the  greateft 
Authors  of  antiquity.  He  had  the  found,  diflind;,  comprehenfive  Know- 
ledge of  Arijiotle,  with  all  the  beautiful  Lights,  Graces  and  Embellifliments 
of  Cicero.  One  does  not  know  which  to  admire  moll  in  his  writings,  the 
ftrength  of  Reafon,  force  of  Style,  or  brightnefs  of  Imagination. 

This  Author  has  remarked  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  that  a  thorough 
infight  into  Philofophy  makes  a  good  Believer,  and  that  a  fmattering  in  it 
naturally  produces  fuch  a  race  of  defpicable  Infidels  as  the  little  profligate 
Writers  of  the  prefent  age,  whom  (I  muft  confefs)  I  have  always  accufed  to 
my  felf,  not  fo  much  for  their  want  of  Faith  as  their  want  of  Learning. 

I  was  infinitely  pleafed  to  find  among  the  works  of  this  extraordinary  Man 
a  Prayer  of  his  own  compofing,  which,  for  the  Elevation  of  thought,  and 
Greatnefs  of  exprefllon,  feems  rather  the  devotion  of  an  Angel  than  of  a 
Man.  His  principal  fault  feems  to  have  been  the  excefs  of  that  Virtue  which 
covers  a  multitude  of  faults.  This  betrayed  him  to  fo  great  an  Indulgence  to- 
wards his  fervants,  who  made  a  corrupt  ufe  of  it,  that  it  llripped  him  of  all 
thofe  Riches  and  Honours  which  a  long  feries  of  Merits  had  heaped  upon  him. 
But  in  this  Prayer,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  find  him  proflrating  himfelf  be- 
fore the  great  Mercy-feat,  and  humbled  under  afRidlions  which  at  that  time 
lay  heavy  upon  him;  we  fee  him  fupported  by  the  fenfe  of  his  Integrity,  his 
Zeal,  his  Devotion,  and  his  Love  to  mankind,  which  give  him  a  much  high- 
er figure  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  than  that  greatnefs  had  done  from 
which  he  was  fallen.  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  write  down  the  Prayer  it  lelf,  with 
the  title  to  it,  as  it  was  found  among  his  Lordfhip's  Papers,  written  in  his 
own  hand;  not  being  able  to  furnifli  my  Reader  with  an  entertainment  more 
fuitable  to  this  folemn  time. 

A  Prayer  or  Pfalm  made  by  My  Lord  Bacon,  Chancellor  of  England. 

7i/iO ST  gracious  Lord  God,  my   merciful  Father;  from  my  youth  up,    my 

Creator,  my  Redeemer,    my   Comforter.     Thou,  O   Lordy    foundejl  and 

fearchejl  the  depths  and  fecrets  of  all  hearts ;  Thou  acknowledgcji  the  Upright  of 

heart ;  Thoujudgejl  the  Hypocrite ;  Thou  ponderejl  men's  thoughts  and  doings  as 

in  a  balance;  Thou  meafureji  their  intentions  as  with  a  line ;  vanity  and  crooked 

ways  cannot  be  hid  from  Thee. 

Remember,  O  Lord!  how  thy  Servafit  hath  walked  before  thee;  remember 
what  I  have  firjl  fought,  and  what  hath  been  principal  in  my  Intentions.  I  have 
loved  thy  AJfemblies,  I  have  mourned  for  the  divifions  of  thy  Church,  I  have  dc- 

B  b  b  X  lighted 
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lighted  in  the  brightnefs  of  thy  SanSluary.  This  Vine,  which  thy  Right  Hand  hath 
planted  in  this  Nation,  I  have  fcer  prayed  unto  Thee,  that  it  might  have  the  firfi 
and  the  latter  Raiit,  and  that  it  might  Jiretch  her  branches  to  the  feas,  and  to 
the  foods.  The  Jlate  and  bread  of  the  poor  and  oppreffed  have  been  precious  in 
mine  eyes  ;  I  have  hated  all  cruelty  and  hardnefs  of  heart ;  I  have  (though  in  a 
defpifed  weed)  proci/red  the  good  of  all  men.  If  any  have  been  my  E?ietnies,  I 
thought  not  of  them,  neither  hath  the  fun  almof  fet  upon  my  difpleajure;  but  I 
have  been  as  a  Dove,  free  from  fuperfuity  of  malicioufnefs.  Thy  Creatures  have 
been  my  Books,  but  thy  Scriptures  much  more,  I  have  fought  Thee  in  the  Courts^ 
Fields  aiid  Gardens,  but  I  have  found  Thee  in  thy  Temples. 

Thoifands  have  been  my  Sins,  and  ten  thoufands  my  Tranfgreffons,  but  thy 
SanSiifcatiom  have  remained  with  me,  and  my  heart  {through  thy  Grace)  hath 
been  an  unquenched  coal  upon  thine  Altar. 

O  Lord,  my  Strength  I  I  havefmce  my  youth  met  with  Thee  in  all  my  ways,  by 
thy  fatherly  Compafions,  by  thy  comfortable  Chajiifements,  and  by  thy  mof  vifible 
Providence.  As  thy  Favours  have  increafed  upon  me,  fo  have  thy  CorreSlions ; 
fo  as  Thou  hafi  been  always  near  me,  O  Lord  !  And  ever  as  my  worldly  blejjings 
were  exalted,  fo  fecret  darts  from  Thee  have  pierced  me ;  and  when  I  have  af- 
cended  before  men,  I  have  defended  in  Humiliation  before  Thee.  And  now  when 
I  thought  mof  of  Peace  and  Honour,  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  and  hath  hum- 
bled me  according  to  thy  former  loving-kindnefs,  keeping  me  fill  in  thy  fatherly 
fchool,  not  as  a  bafiard,  but  as  a  Child.  Juf  are  thy  Judgments  upon  me  for 
myfns,  which  are  more  in  number  than  thefands  of  thefea,  but  have  no  propor- 
tion to  thy  Mercies ;  for  what  are  the  fands  of  the  fea'?  Earth,  Heavens,  and  all 
thefe,  are  nothing  to  thy  Mercies.  Befides  my  innumerable  Sins,  I  confefs  before 
Thee,  that  I  ajn  debtor  to  Thee  for  the  gracious  Talents  of  thy  Gifts  and  Graces^ 
which  I  have  neither  put  into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it  {as  I  ought)  to  Exchangers, 
where  it  might  have  made  b eft  profit,  but  jnifpent  it  in  things  for  which  I  was 
le  aft  fit:  So  I  may  truly  fay,  my  Soid  hath  been  a  fir  anger  in  the  courfe  of  my  pil- 
grimage. Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord,  for  my  Saviour's  Sake,  and  receive^ 
me  unto  thy  Bofom,  or  guide  me  in  thy  Ways, 
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I  Have  obfcrved,  that  a  reader  fcldom  pcrufcs  a  book  with  pleafure,  till 
he  knows  whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or 
cholerick  difpofition,  married  or  a  batchelor,  with  other  particulars  of 
the  like  nature,  that  conduce  very  much  to  the  right  underftanding  of  aa 
Author.  To  gratify  this  curiofity,  which  is  fo  natural  to  a  Reader,  I  defign 
this  Paper  and  my  next  as  Prefatory  difcourfes  to  my  following  writings, 
and  fhall  give  fome  account  in  them  of  the  feveral  Perfons  that  arc  engaged 
in  this  work.  As  the  chief  trouble  of  compiling,  digefling,  and  correding 
will  fall  to  my  fliare,  I  mull  do  my  fclf  the  juilice  to  open  the  work  with 
my  own  Hiftory. 

I  was  born  to  a  fmall  Hereditary  Eflate,  which,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Village  where  it  lies,  was  bounded  by  the  fame  hedges  and  ditches  in 
William  the  Conquerors  time  that  it  is  at  prefent,  and  has  been  delivered  down 
from  Father  to  Son  whole  and  entire,  without  the  lofs  or  acquifition  of  a  An- 
gle field  or  meadow,  during  the  fpace   of  fix  hundred  years.     There  runs  a 
ftcyry  in  the  family,  that  when  my  ATother  was   gone  with   child   of  me 
about  three  months,  flie  dreamt  that  fhe   was  brought   to  bed  of  a  Judge: 
Whether  this  might  proceed  from  a  Law-fuit  which  was  then  depending  in 
the  family,  or  my  Father's  being  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  I  cannot  determine; 
for  Lam  not  fo  vain  as  think  it  prefaged  any  dignity  that  I  fhould  arrive  at  in 
my  future  life,  though  that  was  the  interpretation  which  the  neighbourhood 
put  upon  it.     The  gravity  of  my  behaviour   at  my  very  firft  appearance  in 
the  world,   and  all  the  time  that  I  fucked,    feemed  to  favour  my  Mother's 
dream:    For,  as  fhe  has  often  told  me,  I   threw  away  my  Rattle   before   I 
was  two  months  old,  and  would  not  make  ufe  of  my  Coral  till  they  had 
taken  away  the  Bells  from  it. 
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As  for  the  reft;  of  my  infancy,  there  being  nothing  in  it  remarkable,  I  fliall 
pafs  it  over  in  filence.  I  find,  that  during  my  nonage,  I  had  the  reputatioa 
of  a  very  fuUen  youth,  but  was  always  a  favourite  of  my  Schoohnafter,  who 
ufed  to  fay,  that  my  parts  nvere  j'olid^  and  'would  wear  iiell.  I  had  not  been 
long  at  the  Univerfity,  before  I  diftiinguiflied  my  felf  by  a  moll;  profound  Si- 
lence; for  during  the  fpace  of  eight  years,  excepting  in  the  publick  exercifes 
of  the  College,  I  fcarce  uttered  the  quantity  of  an  hundred  words ;  and  in- 
deed do  not  remember  that  I  ever  fpoke  three  fentences  together  in  my  whole 
life.  Whilfl  I  was  in  this  Learned  body,  I  applied  my  felf  with  fomuch  di- 
ligence to  my  fludies,  that  there  are  very  few  celebrated  Books,  either  in  the 
learned  or  modern  tongues,  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  Father,  I  was  refolved  to  travel  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  therefore  left  the  Univerfity,  with  the  charadler  of  an  odd  unaccount- 
able Fellow,  that  had  a  great  deal  of  Learning,  if  I  would  but  fhew  it.  An 
infatiable  thirft  after  Knowledge  carried  me  into  all  the  countries  o^  Europe  in 
which  there  was  any  thing  new  or  flrange  to  be  feen;  nay  to  fuch  a  degree 
was  my  curiofity  raifed,  that  having  read  the  controverfies  of  fome  great  men 
concerning  the  Antiquities  of  Egypt,  I  made  a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  on 
purpofe  to  take  the  meafure  of  a  Pyramid  :  and  as  foon  as  I  had  fet  my  felf  right 
in  that  particular,  returned  to  my  native  country  with  great  fatisfaftion. 

I  have  paffed  my  latter  years  in  this  city,  where  I  am  frequently  feen  in 
moft  publick  places,  though  there  are  not  above  half  a  dozen  of  my  felect 
friends  that  know  me ;  of  whom  my  next  Paper  fliall  give  a  more  particular 
account.     There  is  no  place  of  general  refort,  wherein  I  do  not  often  make 
my  appearance;  fometimes  I  am  feen  thruft:ing  my  head  into  a  round  of  Po- 
liticians at  JVilH,  and  liftning  with  great  attention  to  the  narratives  that  are 
made  in  thofe  little  circular  audiences.     Sometimes  I  fmoak  a  pipe  at  Child's, 
and  whilft  I  feem  attentive  to  nothing  but  the  Po/l-Man,  over-hear  the  con- 
verfation  of  every  table  in  the  room.     I  appear  on  Sunday  nights  at  St.  James's 
Coffee-houfe,  and  fometimes  join  the  little  Committee  of  Politicks  in  the^n- 
ner-room,  as  one  who  comes  there  to  hear  and  improve.     My  face  is  likewife 
very  well  known  at  the  Grecian,  the  Cocoa-Tree,  and  in  the  Theatres  both  of 
Drury-Lane  and  the  Hay-Market.     I  have  been  taken  for  a  Merchant  upon 
the  Exchange  for  above  thefe  ten  years,  and  fometimes  pafs  for  a  Jew  in  the 
affembly  of  Stock-jobbers  at  'Jonathan's :  In  fhort,  wherever  I  fee  a  clufter  of 
people,  I  always  mix  with  them,  though  I  never  open  my  lips  but  in  my  own 
Club. 

Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a  Spectator  of  mankind,  than  as  one 
of  the  fpecies ;  by  which  means  I  have  made  my  felf  a  fpeculative  Statefman, 
Soldier,  Merchant  and  Artizan,  without  ever  meddling  with  any  practical 
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part  in  life.  I  am  very  well  verfed  in  the  theory  of  a  Husband  or  a  Father, 
and  can  difcern  the  errors  in  the  oeconomy,  bufinefs  and  diverfion  of  other  » 
better  than  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  themj  as  ftandcrs-by  difcover  blots, 
which  are  apt  to  efcape  thofe  who  are  in  the  game.  I  never  efpoufed  any 
party  with  violence,  and  am  refolved  to  obferve  an  exadl  neutrality  between 
the  Whigs  and  Tories,  unlefs  I  (liall  be  forced  to  declare  my  felf  by  the  hofti- 
lities  of  either  fide.  In  flaort,  I  have  adled  in  all  the  parts  of  my  life  as  a 
Looker-on,  which  is  the  charad:er  I  intend  to  preferve  in  this  paper. 

I  have  given  the  reader  juO:  fo  much  of  my  Hiftory  and  Charader,  as  to  let 
him  fee  I  am  not  altogether  unqualified  for  the  bufinefs  I  have  undertaken. 
As  for  other  particulars  in  my  life  and  adventures,  I  fliall  infert  them  in  fol- 
lowing papers,  as  I  fliall  fee  occafion.  In  the  mean  time,  when  I  confider 
how  much  I  have  itcn,  read  and  heard,  I  begin  to  blame  my  own  taciturnity; 
and  fince  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  communicate  the  fulnefs  of 
my  heart  in  fpeech,  I  am  refolved  to  do  it  in  writing,  and  to  print  my  felf 
out,  if  pofliblc,  before  I  die.  I  have  been  often  told  by  my  friends,  that  it  is 
pityfo  many  ufefuldifcbveries  wliich  I  have  made  fiiould  be  in  the  poffefiion  of 
a  Silent  man.  For  this  reafon  therefore,  I  fliall  publilh  a  flneet-full  of  thoughts 
every  morning,  for  the  benefit  of  my  contemporaries ;  and  if  I  can  any  way 
contribute  to  the  diverfion  or  improvement  of  the  country  in  which  I  live,  I 
fliall  leave  it,  when  I  am  fummoned  out  of  it,  with  the  fecret  fatisfadion  of 
thinking  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points  which  I  have  not  fpoken  to  in  this  pa-, 
per;  and  which,  for  feveral  important  reafons,  I  muft  keep  to  my  felf,  at  leafl 
for  fome  time:  I  mean,  an  account  of  my  Name,  my  Age,  and  my  Lodgings. 
I  muft  confefs,  I  would  gratify  my  reader  in  any  thing  that  is  reafonable  j 
but  as  for  thefe  three  particulars,  though  I  am  fcnfible  they  might  tend  very 
much  to  the  embelliniment  of  my  paper,  I  cannot  yet  come  to  a  refolutioa 
of  communicating  them  to  the  publick.  They  would  indeed  draw  me  out 
of  tliat  obfcurity  which  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years,  and  expofe  me  in  pub- 
lick  places  to  feveral  falutes  and  civilities,  which  have  been  always  very  difa- 
greeable  to  me;  for  the  greatefl  pain  I  can  fuffer,  isr  the  being  talked  to,  and 
being  flared  at.  It  is  for  this  reafon  Lkewife,  that  I  keep  my  Complexion 
and  Drefs  as  very  great  fecrets;  though  it  is  not  impoffible,  but  I  may  make 
difcoveries  of  both  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work  I  have  undertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon  my  felf,  I  iliall  in  to-morrow's  pa- 
per give  an  account  of  thofe  Gentlemen  who  are  concerned  with  me  in  this 
work;  for,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  a  plan  of  it  is  laid  and  concerted  (as 
all  other  matters  of  importance  are)  in  a  Club.  However,  as  my  friends 
have  engaged  me  to  fland  in  the  front,  thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  correfpond 
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me,  may  dired  their  Letters  to  the  Spectator,  at  Mr.  Buciley\  in  Little 
Britain.  For  I  muft  further  acquaint  the  Reader,  that  though  our  Club 
meets  only  on  Tiiefdays  and  Thurfdays,  we  have  appointed  a  Committee  to  fit 
every  night,  for  the  infpedtion  of  all  fuch  papers  as  may  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  the  publick  weal. 


N^  i.  Friday  y  March  2. 
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Et,plures  una  conclamant  ore. Juv. 


THE  firfl  of  our  Society  is  a  Gentleman  oi  Worcejlerpire,  of  ancient 
defcenr,  a  Baronet,  his  name  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly.     His 
Great  Grand-father  was  inventor  of  that  famous  country-dance  which 
is  called  after  him.     All  who  know  that  Shire,  are  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  Parts  and  Merits  of  Sir  Roger.     He  is  a  Gentleman  that  is  very  fmgular 
in  his  behaviour,  but  his  fingularities  proceed  from  his  good  fenfe,  and  are 
contradidions  to  the  manners  of  the  world,  only  as  he  thinks  the  world  is  in 
the  wrong.     However,  this  humour  creates  him  no  enemies,  for  he  does  no- 
thing with  fournefs  or  obftinacy;  and  his  being  unconfined  to  modes  and 
forms,  makes  him  but  the  readier  and  more  capable  to  pleafe  and  oblige  all 
who  know  him.     When  he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho-Square.     It  is  faid,  he 
keeps  himfelf  a  Bachelor  by  reafon  he  was  croffed  in  love  by  a  perverfe  beau- 
tiful Widow   of  the  next  County  to  him.     Before  this  difappointment.  Sir 
Roger  was  what   you  call  a  fine  Gentleman,  had  often    fupped  with  my 
Lord  Rochejier  and  Sir  George  Etherege,  fought  a  Duel  upon  his  firft  coming 
to  town,  and  kicked  Bully  Dawfofi  in  a  publick  Coffee-houfe  for  calling  him 
Youngfter.     But  being  ill  ufed  by  the  above-mentioned  Widow,  he  was  very 
ferious  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  though,  his  temper  being  naturally  jovial, 
he  at   laft   got  over  it,  he  grew  carelefs  of  himfelf,  and  never  dreffed  after- 
wards.    He  continues  to  wear  a  Coat  and  Doublet  of  the  fame  Cut  that  were 
in  fafhion  at  the  time  of  his  repulfe,  which,  in  his  merry  humours,  he  tells 
us,  has  been  in  and  out  twelve  times  fince  he  firil  wore  it.     'Tis  faid  Sir  Ro- 
c^fR  grew  humble  in  his  defires  after  he  had  forgot  this  cruel  Beauty,  info- 
much  that  it  is  reported  he  has  frequently  offended  in  point  of  chaftity  with 
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Beggars  and  Gypfies:  But  this  is  looked  upOn  by  his  friends  rather  as  matter 
of  raillery  than  truth.  He  is  now  in  his  fifty  fixth  year,  chearful,  gay  and 
hearty;  keeps  a  good  houfe  both  in  town  and  country;  a  great  lover  of  man- 
kind ;  but  there  is  fuch  a  mirthful  cafl  in  his  behaviour,  that  he  is  rather  be- 
loved than  efteemed :  His  Tenants  grow  rich,  his  Servants  look  fatisfied,  all 
the  young  women  profefs  love  to  him,  and  the  young  men  are  glad  of  his 
company:  When  he  comes  into  a  houfe,  he  calls  the  fervants  by  their  names 
and  talks  all  the  way  up  flairs  to  a  vifit.  I  mufl  not  omit,  that  Sir  Roger 
is  a  Juflice  of  the  Riorum ;  that  he  fills  the  Chair  at  a  Quarter-Seffion  with 
great  abilities,  and  three  months  ago  gained  univerfal  applaufe  by  cxplainino- 
a  pafTage  in  the  Game-aft, 

The  Gentleman  next  in  efleem  and  authority  among  us,  is  another   Bache- 
lor, who  is  a  member  of  the  Lincr-l'etnfile  ;  a  man  of  great  Probity,  Wit,  and 
Underflanding ;    but  he  has  chofen  his  place  of  refidence   rather  to   obey 
the  direction  of  an  old  humourlome  Fatiier,  than  in  purfuit  of  his  own  in- 
clinations.    He  was  placed  there  to  fludy  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  and  is  the 
mofl  learned  of  any  of  the  houfe   in  thofe  of  the  Stage.     Arljlotle  and  Lort- 
gimis  are  much  better  undefliood  by  him  than  Littleton  or  Coke.     T\\t  Father 
fends  up  every  Pofl  Queftions  relating  to  Marriage-Articles,  Lcafes,  and  "tc- 
nures,   in  the  neighbourhood;  all  which  Qu^eflions  he  agrees  with  an  Attor- 
ney to  anfwer  and  take  care  of  in  the  lump.     He  is  fludying  the  paffions 
themfelves,  when  he  fhould  be  enquiring  into  the  debates  among  men  which 
arife  from  them.     He  knows  the  argument  of  each  of  the  orations  of  De^ 
mojlhcnes  and  T«//y,  but  not  one  cafe  in  the  Reports  of  our  own  Courts.     No 
one  ever   took   him  for  a  Fool,  but  none,  except  his  intimate  friends,  know 
he  has  a  gre;u  deal  of  Wit;     This  turn  makes  him  at  once  both  difinterefl:ed 
and  agreeable:  As  few  of  his  thoughts  are  drawn  from  bufinefs,  they  are 
mofl  of  them  fit  for  converfation.     His  tafte  of  books  is  a  little  too  jufl  for 
the  age  he  lives  in;  he  has  read  all,  but  approves  of  very  few.     His  famili- 
arity with  the  Cufloms,  Manners,  Aftions,  and  Writings  of  the  Ancients, 
makes  him  a  very  delicate  obferver  of  what  occurs   to  him  in  the  prefent 
world.     He  is  an  excellent  Critick,  and  the  time  of  the  Play  is  his  hour  of 
bufinefs ;  exadlly  at  five  he  pafTes  through  New-Imi,  crofTes  through  Ruffl-l- 
Court,  and  takes  a  turn  at  Wilt^  till  the  Play  begins ;  he  has  his  Shoes  rub- 
bed and  his  Periwig  powdered  at  the  Barber's  as  you  go  into  the  Rofe.     It  is 
for  the  good  of  the  Audience  when  he  is  at  a  Play,  for  the  Adtors  have  an  am- 
bition to  pleafe  him. 

The  perfon  of  next  confideration,  is  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  Mer- 
chant of  great  eminence  in  the  City  of  London.  A  perfon  of  indefatigable 
Induflry,  ilrong  Reafon,  and  great  Experience.    His  notions  of  Trade  arc 
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noble  and  generous,  and  (as  every  rich  man  has  ufually  fonne  fly  way  of  jefting, 
which  would  make  no  gre^t  figure  were  he  not  a  rich  man)  he  calls  the  Sea 
the  Britifi  Common.  He  is  acquainted  with  Commerce  in  all  its  parts,  and 
will  tell  you  it  is  a  ftupid  and  barbarous  way  to  extend  Dominion  by  arms  ; 
for  true  Power  is  to  be  got  by  arts  and  induftry.  He  will  often  argue,  that  if 
This  part  of  our  Trade  were  well  cultivated,  we  fliould  gain  from  one  na- 
tion ;  and  if  Another,  from  another.  I  have  heard  him  prove,  that  diligence 
makes  more  lafting  acquifitions  than  valour,  and  that  floth  has  ruined  more 
nations  than  the  fword.  He  abounds  in  feveral  frugal  Maxims,  amongft 
which  the  greatefl  favourite  is,  "  A  peny  faved  is  a  peny  got.  "  A  general 
Trader  of  goodfenfe,  is  pleafanter  company  than  a  general  Scholar;  and  Sir 
Andrew  having  a  natural  unaffedled  eloquence,  the  perfpicuity  of  his  dif* 
courfe  gives  the  fame  pleafure  that  Wit  would  in  another  man.  He  has  made 
his  fortunes  himfelf  j  and  fays  that  England  may  be  richer  than  other  King- 
doms, by  as  plain  methods  as  he  himfelf  is  richer  than  other  men ;  though 
at  the  fame  time  I  can  fay  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not  a  point  in  the  com- 
pafs  but  blows  home  a  fhip  in  which  he  is  an  owner. 

Next  to  Sir  A  N  D  R  E  w  in  the  Club-room  fits  Captain  Sent  r y,  a  Gentle- 
man of  great   courage,  and  underftanding,  but  invincible    modefty.     He  is 
one  of  thofe  that  deferve  very  well,  but  are  very  aukward  at  putting  their  ta- 
lents within  the  obfervation  of  fuch  as  fhould  take  notice  of  them.     He  was 
fome  years  a  Captain,  and  behaved  himfelf  with  great  gallantry  in  feveral  en- 
gagements and  at  feveral  fieges ;  but  having  a  fmall  eftate  of  his  own,  and  be- 
ing next  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he  has  quitted  a  way  of  life  in  which  no  man 
can  rife  fuitably  to  his  merit,  who  is  not  fomething  of  a  Courtier  as  well  as  a 
Soldier.     I  have  heard  him  often  lament,  that  in  a  profefllon  where  merit  is 
placed  in  fo  confpicuous  a  view,  impudence  fhould  get  the  better  of  modefty. 
When  he  has  talked  to  this  purpofe  I  never  heard  him  make  a  four  exprefilon, 
but  frankly  confefs  that  he  left  the  world,  becaufe  he  was  not  fit  for  it.     A 
ftrift  honefty  and  an  even  regular  behaviour,  are  in  themfelves  obftacles  to 
him  that   muft   prefs   through  crowds,  who  endeavour  at  the  fame  end  with 
himfelf,  the  favour  of  a  Commander.     He  will  however  in  his  way  of  talk 
excufe  Generals,  for  not  difpofing  according  to  men's  defert,  or  enquiring  in- 
to it:  For,  fays  he,  that  Great  man  who  has  a  mind  to  help  me,  has  as  many 
to  break  through  to  come  at  me,  as  I  have  to  come  at  him :  Therefore  he 
-will  conclude,  that  the  man  who  would  make  a  figure,  efpecially  in  a  milita- 
ry way,  muft  get  over  all  falfe  modefty,  and  aflift  his  Patron  againft  the  im- 
portunity of  other  pretenders,  -by  a  proper  afilirance  in  his  own  vindication. 
He  fays  it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  backward  in  afiTerting  what  you  ought  to 
ci^pea,  as  it  is  a  military  fear  to  be  flow  in  attacking  when  ic  is  your  duty. 

With 
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With  this  candor  does  the  Gentleman  fpeak  of  himfelf  and  others.  The 
fame  franknefs  runs  through  all  his  converfation.  The  military  part  of  his 
life  has  furnifhed  him  with  many  adventures,  in  the  relation  of  which  he  is 
very  agreeable  to  the  company;  for  he  is  never  over- bearing,  though  accufto- 
med  to  command  men  in  the  utmoll  degree  below  him,  nor  ever  too  obfequi- 
ous,  from  an  habit  of  obeying  men  highly  above  him. 

But  that  our  Society  may  not  appear  a  fet  of  Humourifts  unacquainted 
with  the  gallantries  and  pleafures  of  the  age,  we  have  among  us  the  gallant 
Will,  Honeycomb,  a  Gentleman  who  according  to  his  years  fliould  be  in 
the  decline  of  his  life,  but  having  ever  been  very  careful  of  his  perfon,  and 
always  had  a  very  eafy  fortune,  time  has  made  but  very  little  impreffion,  ei- 
ther by  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  or  traces  in  his  brain.  His  perfon  is  well 
turned,  of  a  good  height.  He  is  very  ready  at  that  fort  of  difcourfe  with 
which  men  ufually  entertain  women.  He  has  all  his  lifedreffed  very  well,  and 
remembers  habits  as  others  do  men.  He  can  fmile  when  one  fpeaks  to  him^ 
and  laughs  eafily.  He  knows  the  hiftory  of  every  mode,  and  can  inform  you 
from  which  of  the  French  King's  Wenches  our  Wives  and  Daughters  had  this 
manner  of  curling  their  hair,  that  way  of  placing  their  hoods;  whofe  frailty 
was  covered  by  fuch  a  fort  of  petticoat,  and  whofe  vanity  to  fliew  her  foot 
made  that  part  of  the  drefs  fo  fhort  in  fuch  a  year:  In  a  word,  all  hisconverfa- 
tion  and  knowledge  has  been  in  the  female  world.  As  other  men  of  his  age 
will  take  notice  to  you  what  fuch  a  Minifter  faid  upon  fuch  and  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion,  he  will  tell  you  when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  danced  at  Court,  fuch 
a  woman  was  then  fmitten,  another  was  taken  with  him  at  the  head  of  his 
Troop  in  the  Park.  In  all  thefe  important  relations,  he  has  ever  about  the 
fame  time  received  a  kind  glance  or  a  blow  of  a  fan  from  fome  celebrated 
Beauty,  Mother  of  the  prefent  Lord  fuch-a-one.  If  vou  fpeak  of  a  young 
Commoner  that  faid  a  lively  thing  in  the  houfe,  he  ftarts  up,  "  He  has  good 
"  blood  in  his  veins,  To?n  Mirabell  htgox.  him,  the  rogue  cheated  me  in  that 
"  affair,  that  young  fellow's  Mother  ufcd  me  more  like  a  dog  than  any  wo- 
"  man  I  ever  made  advances  to.  "  This  way  of  talking  of  his  very  much 
enlivens  the  converiation  among  us  of  a  more  fedate  turn  ;  and  I  find 
there  is  not  one  of  the  company,  but  my  felf,  who  rarely  fpeak  at  all,  but 
fpeaks  of  him  as  of  that  fort  of  man  who  is  ufually  called  a  well-bred 
fine  Gentleman.  To  conclude  his  character,  where  women  arc  not  concerned, 
he  is  an  honell  worthy  man, 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  him  whom  I  am  next  to  fpeak  of, 
as  one  of  our  company;  for  he  vifits  us  but  fcldom,  but  when  he  does,  it 
adds  to  every  man  elfe  a  new  enjoyment  of  himfelf  He  is  a  Clergyman, 
^  very  philofophick  man,  of  general  learning,  great  fanaity  of  life,  and  the 

moil 
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mod  exadl  breeding.  He  has  the  misfortune  to  be  of  a  very  Weak  cou 
ftitution,  and  confequently  cannot  accept  of  fuch  cares  and  bufinefs  as  pre- 
ferments in  his  fundlion  would  oblige  him  to:  He  is  therefore  among  Di- 
vines what  a  Chamber-counfellor  is  among  Lawyers.  The  Probity  of  his 
mind,  and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  create  him  followers,  as  being  eloquent 
or  loud  advances  others.  He  feldom  introduces  the  fubjeft  he  fpeaks  upon; 
but  we  are  fo  far  gone  in  years,  that  he  obferves  when  he  is  among  us,  an 
Ciirneflnefs  to  have  him  fall  on  fome  divine  topick,  which  he  always  treats 
with  much  authority,  as  one  who  has  no  interefts  in  this  world,  as  one  who 
is  haftening  to  the  objedt  of  all  his  wiflies,  and  conceives  hope  from  his  de- 
cays and  infirmities.     Thefe  are  my  ordinary  companions, 

*  'Thourh  this  paper  in  former  Kditions  is  not  marked,  with  any  Letter  of  the  word  CLIO,  l>y 
Vjhicb  Mr.  Addison  diftinguijhed  his  performances;  it  was  thought  necefjary  to  infert  it.,  as  con- 
taining eharaSlers  of  the  feveral  perfous  mentio»ed  in  the  whole  courfe  of  this  work. 


N"  5.  Saturday,  March  3. 


^coi  qui/que  fere  Jludio  devinBm  adharet : 

Aut  qidbus  in  rebus  multhn  fumus  ante  morati : 

Atque  in  qua  rations  fuit  contenta  magis  mens; 

Injbmnis  eadem  plerumque  videmur  obire.  Lucr.  L  4. 


IN  one  of  my  late  rambles,  or  rather  fpeculations,  I  looked  into  the  great 
hall  where  the  Bank  is  kept,  and  was  not  a  little  pleafed  to  fee  the  Di- 
reftors.  Secretaries  and  Clerks,  with  all  the  other  Members  of  that  weal- 
thy Corporation,  ranged  in  their  feveral  ftations,  according  to  the  parts  they 
adt  in  that  juft  and  regular  Oeconomy.  This  revived  in  my  memory  the 
many  difcourfes  which  I  had  both  read  and  heard  concerning  the  decay  of 
publick  Credit,  with  the  methods  of  reftoring  it,  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
have  always  been  defedlive,  becaufe  they  have  always  been  made  with  an 
eye  to  feparate  interefls,  and  party  principles. 

The  thoughts  of  the  day  gave  my  mind  employment  for  the  whole  night, 
lo  that  I  fell  infenfibly  into  a  kind  of  methodical  Dreani,  which  difpofed  all 
my  contemplations  into  a  Vifion  or  Allegory,  or  what  elfe  the  reader  (hall 
pleafe  to  call  it. 

Methoughts  I  returned  to  the  grdat  hall,  where  I  had  been  the  morning 

before, 
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before,  but,  to  my  furprize,  inftead  of  the  company  that  I  left  there,  I  faw 
towards  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  a  beautiful  Virgin,  feated  on  a  throne  of 
gold.  Her  name  (as  they  told  me)  was  Publick  Credit.  The  walls,  inftead 
of  being  adorned  with  pictures  and  maps,  were  hung  with  many  Ads  of  Par- 
liament written  in  golden  letters.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  the 
Magfia  Charta,  with  the  A61  of  Uniformity  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  Adt 
of  Toleration  on  the  left.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  was  the  Adl  of 
Settlement,  which  was  placed  full  in  the  eye  of  the  Virgin  that  fate  upon  the 
Throne.  Both  the  fides  of  the  hall  were  covered  with  fuch  Adls  of  Par- 
liament as  had  been  made  for  the  eftablirtiment  of  publick  Funds.  The 
Lady  feemed  to  fet  an  unfpeakable  value  upon  ihefe  feveral  pieces  of  furniture, 
infomuch  that  {he  often  refreflied  her  eye  with  them,  and  often  fmiled  with 
a  fecret  Pleafure,  as  flie  looked  upon  them;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  fliewed 
a  very  particular  uneafincfs,  if  flie  faw  any  thing  approaching  that  might 
hurt  them.  She  appeared  indeed  infinitely  timorous  in  all  her  behaviour: 
and,  whether  it  was  from  the  delicacy  of  her  conftitution,  or  that  flie  was 
troubled  with  Vapours,  as  I  was  afterwards  told  by  one  who  I  found  was  none 
of  her  well-wifliers,  flic  changed  colour,  and  ftartled  at  every  thing  (he  heard. 
She  was  likewife  (as  I  afterwards  found)  a  greater  Valetudinarian  than  any  I 
had  ever  met  with,  even  in  her  own  Sex,  and  fubjed:  to  fuch  momentary 
Confumptions,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  (lie  would  fall  away  from 
the  mofl  florid  complexion,  and  the  moft  healthful  ftate  of  body,  and  wi- 
ther into  a  Skeleton,  Her  recoveries  were  often  as  fudden  as  her  decays, 
infomuch  that  (he  would  revive  in  a  moment  out  of  a  wafting  diftemper, 
into  a  habit  of  the  higheft  health  and  vigour. 

I  had  very  foon  an  opportunity  of  obferving  thefe  quick  turns  and  changes 
in  her  Conftitution.  There  fate  at  her  feet  a  couple  of  Secretaries,  who 
received  every  hour  Letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  the  one  or  the 
other  of  them  was  perpetually  reading  to  her;  and  according  to  the  news 
ftie  heard,  to  which  flie  was  exceedingly  attentive,  (lie  changed  colour,  and 
difcovered  many  fymptoms  of  health  or  ficknefs. 

Behind  the  Throne  was  a  prodigious  heap  of  bags  of  money,  which  were 
piled  upon  one  another  fo  high,  that  they  touched  the  cicling.  The  floor, 
on  her  right  hand  and  on  her  left,  was  covered  with  vaft  fums  of  gold  that 
rofe  up  in  pyramids  on  either  fide  of  her:  But  this  I  did  not  To  much  wonder 
at,  when  I  heard,  upon  enquiry,  that  (he  had  the  fame  virtue  in  her  touch, 
which  the  Poets  tell  us  a  Lydian  King  was  formerly  poflefled  of;  and  that 
flie  could  convert  whatever  flie  pleafed   into   that  precious  metal. 

After  a  little  dizzinefs,  and  confufed  hurry  of  thought,  which  a  man  often 
meets  with  in  a  dream,  meihoughts  the  I-iall  was  alarmed,  the  doors  flew 

open,. 
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open,  and  there  entered  half  a  dozen  of  the  moft  hideous  Phantoms  that  I 
had  ever  feen  (even  in  a  dream)  before  that  time.  They  came  in  two  by 
two,  though  matched  in  the  moft  diflbciable  manner,  and  mingled  toge- 
ther in  a  kind  of  dance.  It  would  be  tedious  to  defcribe  their  habits  and 
perfons,  for  which  reafon  I  fl:iall  only  inform  my  Reader  that  the  firft  couple 
were  Tyranny  and  Anarchy,  the  fecond  were  Bigotry  and  Atheifm,  the  third 
the  Genius  of  a  Common-wealth  and  a  young  man  of  about  twenty  two 
years  of  age,  whofe  name  I  could  not  learn.  He  had  a  fword  in  his  right  hand, 
which  in  the  dance  he  often  brandiflied  at  the  Aft  of  Settlement;  and  a  Citi- 
zen, who  flood  by  me,  whifpered  in  my  ear,  that  he  faw  a  fpunge  in  his 
left  hand.  The  dance  of  fo  many  jarring  natures  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
Sun,  Moon  and  Earth,  in  the  RehearJ'al,  that  danced  together  for  no  other 
end  but  to  eclipfe  one  another. 

The  Reader  will  eafily  fuppofe,  by  what   has  been  before  faid,  that  the 
Lady  on  the  throne  would  have  been  almofl  frighted  to  diftradlion,  had  flic 
feen  but  any  one  of  thefe  Spedlres;  what  then  mufl  have  been  her  condition 
when  file  faw  them  all  in  a  Body  ?  She  fainted  and  dyed  away  at  the  fight. 
"Et  ne que  jam  color  eji  mijio  candor e  rubori; 
Nee  'vigor,  et  vires,  et  quce  tnodo  mfa  placebant ; 

Nee  corpus  remanet Ov.  Met.  Lib.  3. 

There  was  a  great  change  in  the  hill  of  money  bags,  and  the  heaps  of  mo- 
ney, the  former  fhrinking,  and  falling  into  fo  many  empty  bags,  that  I 
now  found  not  above  a  tenth  pare  of  them  had  been  filled  with  Money. 
The  reft  that  took  up  the  fame  fpace,  and  made  the  fame  figure  as  the  bags 
that  were  really  filled  with  money,  had  been  blown  up  with  air,  and  called 
into  my  memory  the  bags  full  of  wind,  which  Homer  tells  us  his  Hero  re- 
ceived as  a  prefent  from  Mollis.  The  great  heaps  of  gold,  on  either  fide  the 
throne,  now  appeared  to  be  only  heaps  of  paper,  or  little  piles  of  notched 
fticks,  bound  up  together  in  bundles,  like  i?«^/6-faggots. 

"Whilfl  I  was  lamenting  this  fudden  defolation  that  had  been  made  be- 
fore me,  the  whole  Scene  vaniflied:  In  the  room  of  the  frightful  Spedlres, 
there  now  entered  a  fecond  dance  of  Apparitions  very  agreeably  matched  to- 
gether, and  made  up  of  very  amiable  Phantoms.  The  firfl  pair  was  Li- 
berty with  Monarchy  at  her  right  hand :  The  fecond  was  Moderation  lead- 
ing in  Religion;  and  the  third  a  perfon  whom  I  had  never  feen,  with  the 
Genius  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  firfl  entrance  the  Lady  revived,  the  bags 
fwell'd  to  their  former  bulk,  the  pile  of  faggots  and  heaps  of  paper  chang- 
ed into  pyramids  of  Guineas:  and  for  my  own  part  I  was  fo  tranfported 
with  joy,  that  I  awaked,  though  I  mufl  confefs,  I  would  fain  have  fallen 
afleep  again  to  have  clofed  my  Vifion,  if  I  could  have   done  it. 

I'uejday, 
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SpeBatum -admiji rifum  teneatis? »-  Hor. 


AN  Opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly  lavifli  in  its  decorati- 
ons, as  its  only  defign  is  to  gratifie  the  fenfes,  and  keep  up  an  indo- 
lent attention  in  the  audience.  Common  fenfe  however  requires, 
that  there  fliould  be  nothing  in  the  Scenes  and  Machines  which  may  appear 
childifli  and  abfurd.  How  would  the  Wits  of  King  Charles's  time  have 
laughed  to  have  ktn  Nicolini  expofed  to  a  tempeft  in  robes  of  Ermin,  and 
failing  in  an  open  boat  upon  a  fea  of  Pafte-board  ?  What  a  field  of  raillery 
would  they  have  been  let  into,  had  they  been  entertained  with  painted  dra- 
gons fpitting  wild-fire,  enchanted  chariots  drawn  by  Flanders  mares,  and 
real  Cafcades  in  artificial  land-skips?  A  little  skill  in  criticifm  would  inform 
us,  that  fliadows  and  realities  ought  not  to  be  mixed  together  in  the  fame 
piece ;  and  that  the  fcenes  which  are  defigned  as  the  reprefentations  of  na- 
ture, fhould  be  filled  with  refemblances,  and  not  with  the  things  themfelves. 
If  one  would  reprefent  a  wide  champian  country  filled  with  herds  and  flocks, 
it  would  le  ridiculous  to  draw  the  country  only  upon  the  fcenes,  and  to 
crowd  feveral  parts  of  the  ftage  with  fheep  and  oxen.  This  is  joining  to- 
gether inconfiftencies,  and  making  the  decoration  partly  real  and  partly  ima- 
ginary. I  would  recommend  what  I  have  here  faid,  to  the  Diredlors,  as 
well  as  to  the  Admirers,  of  our  modern  Opera. 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  flreets  about  a  fortnight  ago,  I  faw  an  ordinary 
Fellow  carrying  a  Cage  full  of  little  birds  upon  his  flioulder;  and,  as  I  was 
wondering  with  my  felf  what  ufe  he  would  put  them  to,  he  was  met  very 
luckily  by  an  acquaintance,  who  had  the  fame  curiofity.  Upon  his  asking 
him  what  he  had  upon  his  flioulder,  he  told  him,  that  he  had  been  buying 
Sparrows  for  the  Opera.  Sparrows  for  the  Opera,  fays  his  friend,  licking  his 
lips,  what  are  they  to  be  roafted?  No,  no,  lays  the  other,  they  are  to  enter 
towards  the  end  of  the  firft  Adl,  and  to  fly  about  the  ftage. 

This  ftrange  dialogue  awakened  my  curiofity  fo  far,  that  I  immediately 
bought  the  Opera,  by  which  means  I  perceived  the  Sparrows  were  to  adl  the 
part  of  finging  birds  in  a  delightful  grovej  though  upon  a  nearer  enquiry  I 
found  the  Sparrows  put  the  fame  trick  upon  the  audience,  that  Sir  Martin 

Vol.  II.  D  d  d  Mar^all 
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Mar-all  pra^tKed  upon  his  Miftrefs;  for  though  they  flew  in  fight,  the  mu- 
fick  proceeded  from  a  confort  of  Flageolets  and  Bird-calls  which  were  planted 
behind  the  fcenes.  At  the  fame  time  I  made  this  difcovery,  I  found  by  the 
difcourfe  of  the  A(flors,  that  there  were  great  defigns  on  foot  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Opera  ;  that  it  had  been  propofed  to  break  down  a  part  of 
tlie  Wall,  and  to  furprize  the  audience  with  a  party  of  an  hundred  horfe; 
and  that  there  was  adually  a  project  of  bringing  the  New-River  into  the 
houfe,  to  be  imployed  in  jetteaus  and  water-works.  This  projedl,  as  I  have 
fince  heard,  is  poft-poned  'till  the  fummer-feafon ;  when  it  is  thought  the  cool- 
nefs  that  proceeds  from  fountains  and  cafcades  will  be  more  acceptable  and 
refreihing  to  people  of  Qu,ality.  In  the  mean  time,  to  find  out  a  more  a- 
greeable  entertainment  for  the  Winter-feafon,  the  Opera  of  Rinaldo  is  filled 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  illuminations  and  fireworksj  which  the  au- 
dience may  look  upon  without  catching  cold,  and  indeed  without  much 
danger  of  being  burnt j  for  there  are  feveral  Engines  filled  with  water,  and* 
ready  to  play  at  a  minute's  warning,  in  cafe  any  fuch  accident  fliould  hap- 
pen. However,  as  I  have  a  very  great  friendiliip  for  the  owner  of  this 
Theatre,  I  hope  that  he  hath  been  wife  enough  to  infure  his  houfe  before  he 
would  let  this  Opera  be  adled  in  it. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  thofe  fcenes  fhould  be  very  furprizing,  which  were 
contrived  by  two  Poets  of  different  nations,  and  raifed  by  two  Magicians  of 
different  fexes.  Armida  (as  we  are  told  in  the  argument)  was  an  Amazonian 
Enchantrefs,  and  poor  Signior  Cajfani  (as  we  learn  from  the  Perfom  repre- 
fenteJ)  a  Chriflian  Conjurer  {Mago  Chrijliano.)  I  muft  confefs  I  am  very 
much  puzzled  to  find  how  an  Amazon  fhould  be  verfed  in  the  black  art, 
or  how  a  good  Chriftian,  for  fuch  is  the  part  of  the  Magician,  fhould  deal 
with  the  Devil. 

Toconfider  the  Poets  after  the  Conjurers,  I  fhall  give  you  a  tafle  of  the 
Italian^  from  the  firfl  lines  of  his  preface.  Eccoti,  benigm  Lettore,  un  Parto 
di  poche  Sere,  chefe  ben  nato  di  Notfe,  ?ion  e  pero  ahorto  di  1'e?iebre,  mafifara 
conofcere  Figliolo  d' Apollo  con  qualche  Raggio  di  Parnajfe.  Behold,  gentle  rea- 
der, the  birth  of  a  few  evenings,  isihich  though  it  be  the  offspring  of  the  nighty 
is  not  the  abortive  of  darhiefs,  but  ivill  make  it  felf  known  to  be  the  Son  of  A.- 
poUo,  with  a  certain  ray  ^Parnaffus.  He  afterwards  proceeds  to  call  Min- 
heer  Hendel  the  Orpheus  of  our  age,  and  to  acquaint  us,  in  the  fame  fub- 
limity  of  flyle,  that  he  compofed  this  Opera  in  a  fortnight.  Such  are  the 
"Wits,  to  whofe  tafles  we  fo  ambitioufly  conform  our  felves.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  the  finefl  writers  among  the  modern  Italians  exprefs  themfelves  in  fuch 
a  florid  form  of  words,  and  fuch  tedious  circumlocutions,  as  are  ufed  by  none 
bjUt  Pedants  in  our.  own,  country;  and  at  the  fame  time  fill  their  writings 
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with  fuch  poor  imaginations  and  conceits,  as  our  youths  are  afliamed  of  be- 
fore they  have  been  two  years  at  the  Univerfity.  Some  may  be  apt  to  think 
that  it  is  the  difference  of  genius  which  produces  this  difference  in  the  works 
of  the  two  Nations;  but  to  fliew  there  is  nothing  in  this,  if  we  look  into 
the  writings  of  the  old  Italians,  fuch  as  'Cicero  and  Virgil^  we  fliall  find  that 
the  Englijh -wvhtrs,  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  exprefllng  themfelves  re- 
ferable thofe  Authors  much  more  than  the  modern  Italians  pretend  to  do. 
And  as  for  the  Poet  himfelf,  from  whom  the  dreams  of  this  Opera  are  taken 
I  mufl  entirely  agree  with  Monfieur  Boileau,  that  one  verfe  mVirgil  is  worth 
all  the  Clinquant  or  Tinfel  of  T'aJJo. 

But  to  return  to  the  Sparrows;  there  have  been  fo  many  flights  of  them 
let  loofe   in  this  Opera,  that  it   is   feared  the   houfe  will  never  get  rid  of 
them ;  and  that  in  other  Plays  they  may  make  their  ent|ance  in  very  Wrone 
and  improper  Scenes,    fo  as  to  be  (ten  flying  in  a  Lady's  bed-chamber    or 
perchingupon  a  King's  throne;  befides  the  inconveniences  which  the  heads  of 
the    audience  may  fbmetimes  fuffer  from  them.     I   am    credibly  informed 
that  there  was  once  a  defign  of  cafting  into  an   Opera  the  ftory  oilVhittingion 
and  his  Cat,  and  that  in  order  to  it,  there  had  been  got  together  a  great 
quantity  of  Mice;  but  Mr.  Rich,  the  Proprietor  of  the  Play-houfe,  very  pru- 
dently confidcr'd  that  it  would  be   impoffible  for  the  Cat  to  kill  them  all 
and  that  confequently  the  Princes  of  the  ilage  might  be  as  much  infefled 
with  Mice,  as  the  Prince  of  the  Ifland  was  before  the  Cat's  arrival  upon  it- 
for  which  reafon  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  adled  in  his  houfe.    And  in- 
deed I  cannot  blame  him:  for,  as  he  faid  very  well  upon  that  occafion     I 
do  not  hear  that  any  of  the  performers  in  our  Opera  pretend  to  equal  theVa- 
ri-ious  Pied  Piper,  who  made  all  the  Mice  of  a  great  town  in  Gennajiy  fol- 
low his  mufick,  and  by  that  means  cleared  the  place   of  thofe  little  noxious 
animals. 

Before  1  difmifs  this  paper,  I  mufl  inform  my  reader,  that  I  hear  there  is 
a  treaty  on  foot  with  London  and  Wife  (who  will  be  appointed  gardeners  of 
the  Play-houfe)  to  furnifli  the  Opera  of  RinaUo  and  Armida  with  an  orange- 
grove;  and  that  the  next  time  it  is  adted,  the  finging  birds  will  be  per- 
fonated  by  Tom-tits:  The  Undertakers  being  refolved  to  fpare  neither  pains 
nor  money  for  the  gratification  of  the  audience. 


Ddd  2 
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Scmnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula.  Sagas, 

No5lurno%  lemures,  portentaque  Thejj'ala  rides.  Hor. 


GOING  yeflerday  to  dine  with  an  old  acquaintance,  I  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  find  his  whole  family  very  much  dejeded.     Upon  asking 
him  the  occafion  of  it,  he  told  me  that  his  wife  had  dreamt  a  Grange 
dream  the  night  before,  which  they  were  afraid  portended  fome  misfortune 
to  themfelves  or  to  their  children.     At  her  coming  into  the  room  I  obfcrved 
a  fettled  melancholy  in  her  countenance,  which  I  fliould  have  been  troubled 
for,  had  I  not  heard  from  whence  it  proceeded.     We  were  no  fooner  fate 
down,  but,  after  having  looked  upon  me  a  little  while.  My  dear,  (fays  fhe, 
turning  to  her  Husband)  you  may  now  fee  the  Jlr  anger  that  was  in  the  candle 
laji  night.     Soon  after  this,  as  they  began  to  talk  of  family  affairs,  a  little 
boy  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  told  her,  that  he  was  to  go  into  join-hand 
on  Thurfday.     Thurfday  ?  (fays  (he)  no  child  if  it  pleafe  God,  you  fhall  not 
begin  upon  Childermas-day:  tell  your  writing-mafier  that  Friday  will  be  foon 
enough.     I  was  refledting  with  my  felf  on  the  oddnefs  of  her  fancy,  and  won- 
dering that  any  body  would  eftablifli  it  as  a  rule  to  lofe  a  day  in  every  week. 
In  the  midft  of  thefe  my  mufings,  fhe  defined  me  to  reach  her  a  little  fait 
upon  the  point  of  my  Knife,  which  I  did  in  fuch  a  trepidation  and  hurry 
of  obedience,  that  I  let  it  drop  by  the  wayj  at  which  fhe  immediately  ftart- 
led,  and  faid  it  fell  towards  her.     Upon  this  I  looked  very  blank ;  and,  ob- 
ferving  the  concern  of  the  whole  table,  began  to  confider  my  felf,  with  fome 
confufion,  as  a  perfon  that  had  brought  a  difafter  upon  the  family.     The 
Lady  however  recovering  her  felf,  after  a  little  fpace,  faid  to  her  husband, 
with  a  figh.  My  Dear,  Misfortunes  never  come  fingle.     My  friend,  I  found, 
aded  but  an  under-part  at  his  tahle,  and  being  a  man  of  more  good-nature 
than  underftanding,  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  fall  in  with  all  the  palfions  and 
humours  of  his  Yoke-fellow:  Do  not  you  remember.  Child,  (fays  fhe)  that  the 
Pigeon-hoife  fell  the  very  afternoon  that  our  carelefs  wench  fpilt  the  fait  upon 
the  tabled  Tes,  (fays  he)  My  Dear,  and  the  next  pojl  brought  us  an  account  of 
the  battle  o/'Almanza.     The  reader  may  guefs  at  the  figure  I  made,  after 

having 
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having  done  all  this  mifchief.  I  difpatched  my  dinner  as  foon  as  I  could, 
with  my  ufiial  taciturnity;  when,  to  my  utter  confufion,  the  Lady  feeing 
me  quitting  my  Knife  and  Fork,  and  laying  them  acrofs  one  another  upon 
my  plate,  defired  me  that  I  would  humour  her  fo  far  as  to  take  them  out 
of  that  figure,  and  place  them  fide  by  fide.  What  the  abfurdity  was  which 
I  had  committed  I  did  not  know,  but  I  fuppofe  there  was  fome  traditionary 
fuperftition  in  it;  and  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  Lady  of  the  Houfe  I 
difpofed  of  my  Knife  and  Fork  in  two  parallel  lines,  which  is  the  figure  I 
fhall  always  lay  them  in  for  the  future,  though  I  do  not  know  any  reafon 
for  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  fee  that  a  perfon  has  conceived  an  averfion 
to  him.  For  my  own  part,  I  quickly  found,  by  the  Lady's  looks,  that  fhe 
regarded  me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow,  with  an  unfortunate  afpe<fl.  For 
which  reafon  I  took  my  leave  imm'ediately  after  dinner,  and  withdrew  to  my 
own  lodgings.  Upon  my  return  home,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contempla- 
tion of  the  evils  that  attend  thefe  fuperftitious  follies  of  mankind;  how  they 
fubjeft  us  to  imaginary  afflidtions,  and  additional  forrows,  that  do  not  pro- 
perly come  within  our  Lot.  As  if  the  natural  calamities  of  life  were  not  fuf- 
ficient  for  it,  we  turn  the  moft  indifferent  circumflances  into  misfortunes,  and 
fuffer  as  much  from  trifling  accidents,  as  from  real  evils.  I  have  known  the 
{hooting  of  a  Star  fpoil  a  night's  refl;  and  have  feen  a  man  in  love  grow  pale 
and  lofe  his  appetite,  upon  the  plucking  of  a  Merry-thought.  A  Screech- 
owl  at  midnight  has  alarmed  a  family  more  than  a  band  of  Robbers;  nay,  the 
voice  of  a  Cricket  has  flruck  more  terror  than  the  roaring  of  a  Lion.  There 
is  nothing  fo  inconfiderable,  which  may  not  appear  dreadful  to  an  imagi- 
nation that  is  filled  with  Omens  and  Prognoflicks.  A  rufty  nail,  or  a  crook- 
ed pin,  fhoot  up  into  prodigies. 

I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixt  affembly,  that  was  full  of  noife  and  mirth, 
when  on  a  fudden  an  old  woman  unluckily  obferved  there  were  thirteen  of 
us  in  company.  This  remark  ftruck  a  panick  terror  into  feveral  who  were 
prefenr,  infomuch  that  one  or  two  of  the  Ladies  were  going  to  leave  the  room; 
but  a  friend  of  mine  taking  notice  that  one  of  our  female  companions  was 
big  with  child,  affirmed  there  were  fourteen  in  the  room,  and  that  inflead 
of  portending  one  of  the  company  fliould  die,  it  plainly  foretold  one  of  them 
fhould  be  born.  Had  not  my  friend  found  this  expedient  to  break  the  Omen, 
I  qucflion  not  but  half  the  women  in  the  company  would  have  fallen  fick  that 
very  night. 

An  old  maid,  that  is  troubled  with  the  Vapours,  produces  infinite    diflur- 
bances  of  this  kind  among  her  friends  and  neighbours.     I  know  a  maiden 
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Aunt  of  a  great  family,  who  is  one  of  thefe  antiquated  Sibyls^  that  forebodes 
and  prophefies  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  She  is  always  feeing  Jl 
Apparitions,  and  hearing  Death-watches;  and  was  the  other  day  almoft  fright- 
ed out  of  her  wits  by  the  great  houfe-dog,  that  howled  in  the  ftable  at  a  time 
when  (lie  lay  ill  of  the  tooth- ach.  Such  an  extravagant  caft  of  mind  en- 
gages multitudes  of  People,  not  only  in  impertinent  terrors,  but  in  fuper- 
numerary  duties  of  life;  and  arifes  from  that  fear  and  ignorance  which  are 
natural  to  the  Soul  of  man.  The  horror  with  which  we  entertain  the  thoughts 
of  death  (or  indeed  of  any  future  evil)  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  approach, 
fill  a  melancholly  mind  with  innumerable  apprehenfions  and  fufpicions,  and 
confequently  difpofe  it  to  the  obfervation  of  fuch  groundlefs  Prodigies  and 
Prediftions.  For  as  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  wife-men  to  retrench  the  evils 
of  life  by  the  reafonings  of  Philofophy;  it  is  the  employment  of  fools  to  mul- 
tiply them  by  the  fentiments  of  Superflit'on. 

For  my  own  part„  I  ihould  be  very  much  troubled  were  I  endowed  with 
this  divining  quality,  though  it  fhoulJ  inform  me  truly  of  every  thing  that 
can  befall  me.  I  would  not  anticipate  the  relifti  of  any  happinefs,  nor  feel 
the  weight  of  any  mifery,  before  it  adlually  arrives. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  Soul  againft  thefe  gloomy  prefages 
and  terrors  of  mind,  and  that  is,  by  fecuring  to  my  felf  the  friendfhip  and 
proteftion  of  that  Being  who   difpofes  of  events,  and  governs  futurity.     He 
fees  at  one  view,  the  whole  thread  of  my  Exiftence,  not  only  that  part  of 
it  which  I  have  already  paffed  through,  but  that  which  runs  forward  into  all 
the  depths   of  Eternity.     When   I  lay  me  down  to  fleep,  I  recommend  my 
felfto  his  care;,  when  I  awake,  I  give  my  felf  up  to  his  direftion.     Amidft 
all   the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will  look  up   to  him  for  help,  and  que^ 
ftion  not   but  he  will  either  avert  them,    or   turn  them  to  my  advantage. 
Though  I  know  neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  am  to  die, 
I  am  not  at  all  folicitous  about  it;  becaufe  I  am  fure  that  he  knows  them 
both,  and  that  he  will  not  fail  to  comfort  and  fupport  me  under  them. 


^1 
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At  Venus  obfcuro  gradientes  aerefepjit, 

Et  multo  Nebula  ctrcum  Dea  fudit  ami£fu, 

Cernere  ne  quh  eos Virg. 


I  Shall    here   communicate    to    the  world  a   couple   of  Letters,    which 
I  believe  will  give  the  Reader   as  good  an  entertainment  as  any  that  I 
am  able  to  furnifh  him   with,  and  therefore    (hall    make   no  apology 
for  them. 

To  the  Spectator,  &c. 
SIR, 

T  Am  one  of  the  Diredlors  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  man- 
■'■  ners,  and  therefore  think  my  felf  a  proper  perfon  for  your  correfpon- 
dence.  I  have  thoroughly  examined  the  prefent  flate  of  Religion  in  Great 
Britain,  and  am  able  to  acquaint  you  with  the  predominant  vice  of  every 
Market-town  in  the  whole  Ifland,  I  can  tell  you  the  Progrefs  that  Virtue 
has  made  in  all  our  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Corporations}  and  know  as  well 
the  evil  pradlices  that  are  committed  in  Berwick  or  Exeter,  as  what  is  done 
in  my  own  family.  In  a  word,  Sir,  I  have  my  correfpondents  in  the  re- 
moteft  parts  of  the  nation,  who  fend  me  up  punctual  accounts  from  time 
to  time  of  all  the  little  irregularities  that  fall  under  their  notice  in  their  fe- 
veral  diftridls  and  divifions. 

"  I  am  no  lefs  acquainted  with  the  particular  quarters  and  regions  of  this 
great  town,  than  with  the  different  parts  and  diftributions  of  the  whole 
nation.  I  can  defcribe  every  parirti  by  its  impieties,  and  can  tell  you  in 
which  of  our  ftreets  Lewdnefs  prevails,  which  Gaming  has  taken  the  pof- 
feffion  of,  and  where  Drunkennefs  has  got  the  better  of  them  both.  When 
I  am  difpofed  to  raife  a  fine  for  the  poor,  I  know  the  lanes  and  allies  that 
are  inhabited  by  common  Swearers.  When  I  would  encourage  the  Hofpi- 
tal  of  Bridewell  and  improve  the  Hempen  manufadure,  I  am  very  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  haunts  and  reforts  of  female  Night-walkers. 
"  After  this  fhort  Account  of  my  felf,  I  muft  let  you  know,  that  the  de*' 
"  fign  of  this  paper  is  to  give  you  information  of  a  certain  .irregular  AfTem- 
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"  bly  which  I  think  falls  very  properly  under  your  obfervation,  efpecially 
"  fince  the  perfons  it  is  compofed  pf  are  criminals  too  confiderable  for  the 
"  animadverfions  of  our  Society.  I  mean.  Sir,  the  midnight  Mafque, 
"  which  has  of  late  been  very  frequently  held  in  one  of  the  moft  confpicu- 
"  ous  parts  of  the  town,  and  which  I  hear  will  be  continued  with  additions 
"  and  improvements.  As  all  the  perfons  who  compofe  this  lawlefs  afTembly 
"  are  mafqued,  we  dare  not  attack  any  of  them  in  our  way,  left  we  ftiould 
"  fend  a  woman  of  Quality  to  Bridewell,  or  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
"  Counter:  Befides,  their  numbers  are  fo  very  great,  that  I  am  afraid  they 
"  would  be  able  to  rout  our  whole  fraternity,  though  we  were  accompanied 
"  with  all  our  guard  of  Conftables.  Both  thefe  reafons,  which  fecure  them 
"  from  our  authority,  make  them  obnoxious  to  yours;  as  both  their  difguife 
"  and  their  numbers  will  give  no  particular  perfon  reafon  to  think  himfelf 
"  affronted  by  you. 

"  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  rules  that  are  obferved  by  this  new  So- 
"  ciety  are  wonderfully  contrived  for  the  advancement  of  Cuckoldom.  The 
"  women  either  come  by  themfelves,  or  are  introduced  by  friends,  who  are 
"  obliged  to  quit  them,  upon  their  firll;  entrance,  to  the  converfation  of  any 
*'  body  that  addreffes  himfelf  to  them.  There  are  feveral  rooms  where  the 
"  parties  may  retire,  and,  if  they  pleafe,  fhew  their  faces  by  confent.  Whif- 
"  pers,  fqueezcs,  nods,  and  embraces,  are  the  innocent  freedoms  of  the 
"  place.  In  fhort,  the  whole  defign  of  this  libidinous  affembly,  feems  to 
"  terminate  in  affignations  and  intrigues;  and  I  hope  you  will  take  effedlual 
"  methods,  by  your  publick  advice  and  admonitions,  to  prevent  fuch  a  pro- 
"  mifcuous  multitude  of  both  fexes  from  meeting  together  in  fo  clandeftine  a 
'"  manner.     I  am 

Tour  humble  Servant,  and  Fellow-labourer,  T.  B. 

Not  long  after  the  perufal  of  this  Letter,  I  received  another  upon  the  fame 
fiibjed;  which,  by  the  date  and  ftyle  of  it,  I  take  to  be  written  by  fome 
young  T^mpler. 

SIR,  Middle-Temple,   1710-11. 

"  \T  7  H  E  N  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice  or  folly,  I  think  the  beft 
'^  ^^  atonement  he  can  make  for  it,  is  to  warn  others  not  to  fall  into  the 
*•  like.  In  order  to  this  I  muft  acquaint  you,  that  fome  time  in  February 
"  laft,  I  went  to  the  Tuefday's  Mafquerade.  Upon  my  firft  going  in  I  was 
"  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  female  Quakers,  who  feemed  willing  to  adopt  me 
^'  for  a  brother;  but  upon  a  nearer  examination  I  foimd  they  were  a  fifter- 
^*  hood  of  Coquettes  difguifed  in  that  precife  habit.  I  was  foon  after  taken 
"  out  to  dance,  and,  as  I  fancied,  by  a  woman  of  the  firil  Quality,  for  fhe 

"  was 
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''  was  very  tall,  and  moved  gracefully.  As  foon  as  the  minuet  was  over,  we 
"  ogled  one  another  through  our  malques;  and  as  I  am  very  well  read  in 
"  Waller^  I  repeated  to  her   the  four  following  verfes   out  of  his  Poem  of 

"  Vandike. 

The  heedlefs  Lover  does  not  ktioio 
Whofe  eves  they  are  that  wound  him  fo; 
But  confounded  with  thy  art, 
Enquires  her  name  that  has  his  heart. 

"  I  pronounced  thefe  words  with  fuch  -a  languifliing  air  that  I  had  fonic 
"  reafon  to  conclude  I  had  made  a  conqueft.  She  told  me  that  flie  hoped  my 
"  face  was  not  akin  to  my  tongue ;  and  looking  upon  her  watch,  I  accidcntal- 
"  ly  difcovered  the  figure  of  a  coronet  on  the  back  part  of  it.  I  was  fo  tran- 
"  fported  with  the  thought  of  fuch  an  amour  that  I  plied  her  from  one  room 
"  to  another  with  all  the  gallantries  I  could  invent;  and  at  length  brought 
"  things  to  fo  happy  an  illue,  that  flie  gave  me  a  private  meeting  the  next 
"  day,  without  page  or  footman,  coach  or  equipage.  My  heart  danced  in 
"  raptures  j  but  I  had  not  lived  in  this  golden  dream  above  three  days,  before 
"  I  found  good  reafon  to  wifli  that  I  had  continued  true  to  my  Laundrefs.  I 
"  have  fince  heard,  by  a  very  great  accident,  that  this  fine  Lady  does  not 
"  live  far  from  Covent-Garden,  and  that  I  am  not  the  firft  Cully  whom  (he 
"  has  pafled  her  felf  upon  for  a  Countefs. 

"  Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  howl  have  miflaken  a  Cloud  for  a.  Juno,  and  if  you 
"  can  make  any  ufe  of  this  adventure,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  may 
"  poflibly  be  as  vain  young  coxcombs  as  my  felf,  I  do  moft  heartily  give  you 
*'  leave,     I  am,  SIR, 

Tour  mojl  humble  Admirer y  B.  L. 

I  defign  to  vifit  the  next  Mafquerade  my  felf,  in  the  fame  habit  I  wore  at 
Grand  Cairo  j  and  till  then  fliall  fufpend  my  Judgment  of  this  midnight  en- 
tertainment. 


Vol.  II»  E  ee 


Saturday^ 
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.  Tigris  agif  rabidd  aim  tigride  pacem 


Perpetuam,  favis  inter  fe  convenit  urjis.  Juv, 


MA  N  is  faid  to  be  a  fociable  animal,  and,  as  an  inftance  of  it,  we 
may  obferve,  that  we  take  all  occafions  and  pretences  of  forming 
our  felves  into  thofe  little  nocturnal  alTemblies,  which  are  common- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  Clubs.  When  a  fett  of  men  find  themfelves 
agree  in  any  particular,  though  never  fo  trivial,  they  eftablifli  themfelves  in- 
to a  kind  of  fraternity,  and  meet  once  or  twice  a  week,  upon  the  account  of 
fuch  a  fantaftick  refemblance.  Iknow  a  confiderable  market-town,  in  which 
there  was  a  Club  of  fat  men,  that  did  not  come  together  (as  you  may  well 
fuppofe)  to  entertain  one  another  with  fprightlinefs  and  wit,  but  to  keep  one 
another  in  countenance ;  the  room  where  jhe  Club  met  was  fomething  of  the 
largeft,  and  had  two  entranceSj  the  one  by  a  door  of  a  moderate  fize,  and  the 
other  by  a  pair  of  folding  doors.  If  a  Candidate  for  this  corpulent  Club  could 
make  his  entrance  through  the  firft,  he  was  looked  upon  as  unqualified ;  but 
if  he  ftuck  in  the  paflTage,  and  could  not  force  his  way  through  it,  the  fold- 
ing doors  were  immediately  thrown  open  for  his  reception,  and  he  was  fa- 
inted as  a  Brother.  I  have  heard  that  this  Club,  though  it  confided  but  of 
fifteen  perfons,  weighed  above  three  tun. 

In  oppofition  to  this  Society,  there  fprung  up  another  compofed  of  Scare- 
crows and  Skeletons,  who  being  very  meagre  and  envious,  did  all  they  could 
to  thwart  the  defigns  of  their  bulky  brethren,  whom  they  reprefented  as  men . 
of  dangerous  principles ;  till  at  length  they  worked  them  out  of  the  favour 
of  the  people,  and  confequently  out  of  the  magiftracy.  Thefe  fad:ions  tore 
the  Corporation  in  pieces  for  feveral  years,  till  at  length  they  came  to  this  ac-- 
commodation;  that  the  two  Bailiffs  of  the  town  fhould  be  annually  chofen 
out  of  the  two  Clubs;  by  which  means  the  principal  Magiftrates  are  at  this 
day  coupled  like  Rabbets,  one  fat  and  one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Club,  or  rather  the  Confederacy,  of  the  Kifigs. 
This  grand  Alliance  was  formed  a  little  after  the  return  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  admitted  into  men  of  all  qualities  and  profefiions,  provided  they 
agreed  in  this  Sir-name  of  King,  which,  as  they  imagined,  fufhciently  decla-. 

red 
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red  the  owners  of  it  to  be  altogether   untainted  with  Republican  and  Anti- 
monarchical  Principles. 

A  Chriftian  name  has  likewife  been  often  ufed  as  a  badge  of  diftindion, 
and  made  the  occafion  of  a  Club.  That  of  the  Georges,  which  ufed  to  meet 
at  the  lign  of  the  George^  on  St.  George's  day,  and  fwear  Be/ore  George,  is 
ilill  frefh  in  every  one's  memory. 

There  are  at  prefent  in  fevcral  parts  of  this  city  what  they  call  Street-Clubs, 
in  which  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  flreet  converfe  together  every  night. 
I  remember,  upon  my  enquiring  after  lodgings  in  Ormond-Jireet,  the  Landlord, 
to  recommend  that  quarter  of  the  town,  told  me,  there  was  at  that  time  a 
very  good  Club  in  itj  he  alfo  told  me,  upon  further  difcourfe  with  him, 
that  two  or  three  noifie  couatry  Squires,  who  were  fettled  there  the  year  be- 
fore, had  confiderably  funk  the  price  of  houfe-rent ;  and  that  the  Club  (to 
prevent  the  like  inconveniencies  for  the  future)  had  thoughts  of  taking  every 
houfe  that  became  vacant  into  their  own  hands,  till  they  had  found  a  Tenant 
for  it,  of  a  fociable  nature  and  good  converfation. 

The  Hum-Drum  Club,  of  which  I  was  formerly  an  unworthy  Member, 
was  made  up  of  very  honeft  Gentlemen,  of  peaceable  difpofitions,  that  ufed 
to  fit  together,  fmoak  their  Pipes,  and  fay  nothing  till  midnight.  The  Mum 
Club  (as  I  am  informed)  is  an  inflitution  of  the  fame  nature,  and  as  great  an 
enemy  to  noife. 

After  thefe  two  innocent  Societies,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  very  mif- 
chievous  one,  that  was  eredled  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second :  I 
mean,  the  Club  of  Duellifts,  in  which  none  was  to  be  admitted  that  had  not 
•fought  his  man.  The  Prefident  of  it  was  faid  to  have  killed  half  a  dozen  in 
fingle  combat;  and  as  for  the  other  Members,  they  took  their  feats  according 
to  the  number  of  their  flain.  There  was  likewife  a  Side-table,  for  fuch  as 
had  only  drawn  blood,  and  fhewn  a  laudable  ambition  of  taking  the  firft  op- 
portunity to  qualifie  themfelves  for  the  firft  table.  This  Club,  confifting 
only  of  Men  of  Honour,  did  not  continue  long,  moft  of  the  Members  of  it 
being  put  to  the  fword,  or  hanged,  a  little  after  its  inftitution. 

Our  modern  celebrated  Clubs  are  founded  upon  eating  and  drinking,  which 
are  points  wherein  moft  men  agree,  and  in  which  the  Learned  and  Illiterate, 
the  Dull  and  the  Airy,  the  Philofopher  and  the  Buffoon,  can  all  of  them  bear 
a  part.  The  Kit-Cat  it  felf  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  original  from  a  Mutton- 
pye.  The  Beef-Steak,  and  OBober  Clubs,  are  neither  of  them  averfe  to  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  if  we  may  form  a  Judgment  of  them  from  their  refpedlive 
Titles. 

When  men  arc  thus  knit  together,  by  a  Love  of  Society,  not  a  Spirit  of 
ij^adtion,  and  do  not  meet  to  cenfure  or  annoy  thofe  that  are  abfent,  but  to 
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enjoy  one  another ;  when  they  are  thus  combined  for  their  own  improvement, 
or  for  the  good  of  others,  or  at  leaft  to  relax  themfelves  from  the  bufinefs  of 
the  day,  by  an  innocent  and  chearful  converfation,  there  may  be  fomething 
very  uieful  in  thefe  little  inftitutions  and  eftablirtiments. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  Paper  with  a  Scheme  of  Laws  that  I  met 
with  upon  a  wall  in  a  little  Ale-houfe:  How  I  came  thither  I  may  inform  my 
reader  at  a  more  convenient'  time.  Thefe  Laws  were  enadled  by  a  knot  of 
Artizans  and  Mechanicks,  who  ufed  to  meet  every  night ;  and  as  there  is  fome- 
thing in  them  which  gives  us  a  pretty  picture  of  Low  life,  I  Ihall  tranfcribe 
them  word  for  word. 

RULES  to  be  obferved  in  the  Two-peny  Club,  ereBed  in  this  place,  for  the 
prefervation  of  friendjlnp  and  good  neighbourhood. 

I.  Every  Member  at  his  firft  coming  in  fhall  lay  down  his  Two-pence. 

II.  Every  Member  (hall  fill  his  Pipe  out  of  his  own  Box. 

III.  If  any  Member  abfents  himself,  he  fhall  forfeit  a  Peny  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Club,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  ficknefs  or  imprifonment. 

IV.  If  any  Member  fwears  or  curfes,  his  neighbour  may  give  him  a  kick 
upon  the  fhins. 

V.  If  any  Member  tells  ftories  in  the  Club  that  are  not  true,  he  fliall  for- 
feit for  every  third  Lie  an  Half-peny. 

VI.  If  any  Member  flrikes  another  wrongfully  he  fhall  pay  his  Club  for 

him. 

VII.  If  any  Member  brings  his  Vl^ife  into  the  Club,  he  fhall' pay  for  what- 
ever fhe  drinks  or  fmoaks. 

VIII.  If  any  Member's  Wife  comes  to  fetch  him  home  from  the  Club,  fhe 
{hall  fpeak  to  him  without  the  door. 

IX.  If  any  Member  calls  another  Cuckold,  he  fhall  be  turned  out  of  the 

Club. 

X.  None  fliall  be  admitted  into  the  Club  that  is  of  the  fame  Trade  with 
any  Member  of  it. 

XL  None  of  the  Club  fhall  have  his  cloaths  or  fhoes  made  or  mended,  but 
by  a  Brother-member. 

XII.  No  Non-juror  fliall  be  capable  of  being  a  Member. 

The  morality  of  this  little  Club  is  guarded  by  fuch  wholefome  laws  and 
penalties,  that  I  queflion  not  but  my  reader  will  be  as  well  pleafed  with  them> 
as  he  would  have  been  with  the  Leges  Convivales  of  Ben.  Johifon,  the  regu- 
lations of  an  old  Ro?nan  Club  cited  by  Lipfus,  or  the  rules  of  a  Sympojium 
\XK  an  ancient  Greek  Author,. 

Monday^ 
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Non  aliter  quam  qui  adverfo  vix  jlumine  lembum 

Remigiis  fiibigit :  ft  brachia  forte  remifit^ 

At  que  ilium  in  prceceps  prom  rapit  aheus  atmii.  Vlrg. 


IT  is  with  much  fatisfadlion  that  I  hear  this  great  city  inquiring  day 
by  day  after  thefe  my  papers,  and  receiving  my  morning  Ledlures  with 
a  becoming  ferioufnefs  and  attention.  My  Publifher  tells  me,  iliat  there 
are  already  three  thoufand  of  them  diftributed  every  day:  So  that  if  I  allow 
twenty  readers  to  every  paper,  which  I  look,  upon  as  a  modefl:  computation, 
I  may  reckon  about  threefcore  thouland  Difciples  in  London  and  Weftminjler, 
who  I  hope  will  take  care  to  dirtinguifli  themfelves  from  the  thoughtlefs 
herd  of  tlieir  ignorant  and  unattentivc  brethren.  Since  I  have  raifed  to  my 
felf  fo  great  an  audience,  I  fliall  fpare  no  pains  to  make  their  inftruftion  a- 
greeable,  and  their  diverfion  ufeful.  For  which  reafons  I  fliall  endeavour  to 
enliven  Morality  with  Wit,  and  to  temper  Wit  with  Morality,  that  my  rea- 
ders may,  if  poffible,  both  ways  find  their  account  in  the  Speculation  of  the 
day.  And  to  the  end  that  their  virtue  and  difcretion  may  not  be  Hiort  tran- 
fient  intermitting  ftarts  of  thought,  I  have  refolved  to  refrefli  their  memories 
from  day  to  day,  till  I  have  recovered  them  out  of  that  defperate  ftate  of 
Vice  and  Folly  into  which  the  age  is  fallen.  The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but 
a  fingle  day,  fprouts  up  in  follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  conflant  and 
afliduous  culture.  It  was  faid  of  Socrates,  that  he  brought  Philofophy  down 
from  Heaven,  to  inhabit  among  menj  and  I  fliall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  faid 
of  me,  that  I  have  brought  Philofophy  out  of  Clofets  and  Libraries,  Schools 
and  Colleges,  to  dwell  in  Clubs  and  Affemblies,  at  Tea-tables  and  in  CofFeCr 
houfcs. 

I  would  therefore  in  a  very  particular  manner  recommend  thefe  my  Spe- 
culations to  all  well-regulated  families,  that  fet  apart  an  hour  in  every  mor- 
ning for  Tea  and  Bread  and  Butter;  and  would  earneftly  advife  them  for  their 
.good  to  order  this  paper  to  be  pundually  ferved  up,  and  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  part  of  the  Tea  equipage:. 
4 

SIR 
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SIR  Fraficis  Bacon  obferves,  that  a  well-written  book,  compared  with  its 
rivals  and  antagonifts,  is  like  Mo/ej's Serpent,  that  immediately  fwallowed  up 
and  devoured  thofe  of  the  Aigyptians.  I  fliall  not  be  fo  vain  as  to  think, 
that  where  the  Spectator  appears,  the  other  publick  prints  will  vanifhj 
But  fhall  leave  it  to  my  reader's  confideration,  whether  it  is  not  much 
better  to  be  let  into  the  knowledge  of  ones  felf,  than  to  hear  what  pafTes  in 
Mufcovy  or  Poland;  and  to  amufe  our  felves  with  fuch  writings  as  tend 
to  the  wearing  out  of  ignorance,  paflion,  and  prejudice,  than  fuch  as  natu- 
rally conduce  to   inflame  hatreds,   and  make  enmities  irreconcileable  ? 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  recommed  this  paper  to  the  daily  perufal  of 
thofe  Gentlemen  whom  I  cannot  but  confider  as  my  good  brothers  and  allies, 
I  mean  the  fraternity  of  Spectators,  who  live  in  the  world  without  having 
any  thing  to  do  in  it;  and  either  by  the  affluence  of  their  fortunes,  or  lazinels 
of  their  difpofitions,  have  no  other  bufinefs  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  but  to 
look  upon  them.  Under  this  Clafs  of  men  are  comprehended  all  contem- 
plative Tradefmen,  titular  Phyficians,  Fellows  of  the  Royal- foe iety,  Tem- 
plets that  are  not  given  to  be  contentious,  and  Statefmen  that  are  out  of  bu- 
finefs :  in  fhort,  every  one  that  confiders  the  world  as  a  Theatre,  and  de- 
fires  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  thofe  who  are  the  adlors  on  it. 

There  is  another  fet  of  men  that  I  muil  likewife  lay  a  claim  to,  whom  I 
have  lately  called  the  Blanks  of  Society,  as  being  altogether  unfurniflied  with 
Ideas,  till  the  bufinefs  and  converfation  of  the  day  has  fupplied  them.  I  have 
often  confidered  thefe  poor  fouls  with  an  eye  of  great  commiferation,  when 
I  have  heard  them  asking  the  firfl  man  they  have  met  with,  whether  there 
was  any  news  flirring  ?  and  by  that  means  gathering  together  materials  for 
thinking.  Thefe  needy  perfons  do  not  know  what  to  talk  of,  till  about 
twelve  a  clock  in  the  morning :  for  by  that  time  they  are  pretty  good  judges 
of  the  weather,  know  which  way  the  wind  fits,  and  whether  the  Dutch 
Mail  be  come  in.  As  they  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  firfl  man  they  meet,  and 
are  grave  or  impertinent  all  the  day  long,  according  to  the  notions  which 
they  have  imbibed  in  the  morning,  1  would  earneftly  entreat  them  not  to 
ftir  out  of  their  chambers  till  they  have  read  this  paper,  and  do  promife  them 
that  I  will  daily  inilill  into  them  fuch  found  and  wholefome  fentiments, 
as  fhall  have  a  good"efFeft  on  their  converfation  for  the  enfuing  twelve 
hours. 

But  there  are  none  to  whom  this  paper  will  be  more  ufeful,  than  to  the 
Female  world.  I  have  often  thought  there  has  not  been  fufficient  paint 
taken  in  finding  out  proper  employments  and  diverfions  for  the  Fair  ones. 
Their  amufements  feem  contrived  for  them,  rather  as  they  are  Women, 
ihan  as  they  are  reafonable  creatures;  and  are  more  adapted  to  the  Sex  than 

to 
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to  the  Species.  The  Toilet  is  their  great  fcene  of  bufinefs,  and  the  right 
adjufting  of  their  hair  the  principal  employment  of  their  lives.  The  forting 
of  a  fuit  of  Ribons  is  reckoned  a  very  good  morning's  work ;  and  if  they 
make  an  excurfion  to  a  Mercer's  or  a  Toyiliop,  fo  great  a  fatigue  makes  them 
unfit  for  any  thing  elfe  all  the  day  after.  Their  more  ferious  occupations  are 
fewing  and  embroidery,  and  their  greateft  drudgery  the  preparation  of  Jellies 
and  Sweet-meats.  This,  I  fay,  is  the  ftate  of  ordinary  women  j  though  I 
know  there  are  multitudes  of  thofe  of  a  more  elevated  life  and  converfation, 
that  moye  in  an  exalted  fphere  of  Knowledge  and  Virtue,  that  join  all  the 
beauties  of  the  mind  to  the  ornaments  of  drcfs,  and  infpire  a  kind  of  awe 
and  refpedV,  as  well  as  love,  into  their  Male-beholders.  I  hope  to  increafe  the 
number  of  thefe  by  publifliing  this  daily  paper,  which  I  fhall  always  en- 
deavour to  make  an  innocent  if  not  an  improving  entertainment,  and  by 
that  means  at  leaft  divert  the  minds  of  my  Female  readers  from  greater  trifles. 
At  the  fame  time,  as  I  would  fain  give  fome  finishing  touches  to  thofe  which 
are  already  the  moft  beautiful  pieces  in  human  nature,  I  fliall  endeavour  to 
point  out  all  thofe  Imperfedions  that  are  the  blemiflies,  as  well  as  thofe  Vir- 
tues which  are  the  embellifliments  of  the  Sex.  In  the  mean  while  I  hope 
thefe  my  gentle  readers,  who  have  fo  much  time  on  their  hands,  will  not 
grudge  throwing  away  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  day  on  this  paper,  fince 
they  may  do  it  without  any  hindrance  to  bufinefs. 

I  know  feveral  of  my  friends  and  well-wifliers  are  in  great  pain  for  me, 
left  I  fhould  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  a  paper  which  I  oblige  my 
felf  to  furnifh  everyday:  But  to  make  them  eafie  in  this  particular,  I  will 
promife  them  faithfully  to  give  it  over  as  foon  as  I  grow  dull.  This  I  know 
will  be  matter  of  great  raillery  to  the  fmall  WitSi  who  will  frequently  put 
me  in  mind  of  my  promife,  defire  me  to  keep  my  word,  afTure  me  that  it 
is  high  time  to  give  over,  with  many  other  little  pleafantries  of  the  like 
nature,  which  men  of  a  little  fmart  Genius  cannot  forbear  throwing  out  a- 
gainft  their  beft  friends,  when  they  have  fuch  a  handle  given  them  of  being 
witty.  But  let  them  remember  that  I  do  hereby  enter  my  caveat  againft  this 
piece  of  raillery. 


JVcdnefilay, 
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M^ednefday,  Match  i^. 

Per. 

AT  my  coming  to  London^  it  was  fome  time  before  I  could  fettle  my 
felf  in  a  houfe  to  my  liking.  I  was  forced  to  quit  my  firft  lodgings, 
by  reafon  of  an  officious  Landlady,  that  would  be  asking  me  every 
morning  how  I  had  flept.  I  then  fell  into  an  honefl  family  and  lived  very 
happily  for  above  a  week;  when  my  Landlord,  who  was  a  jolly  good-na- 
tured man,  took  it  into  his  head  that  I  wanted  company,  and  therefore 
would  frequently  come  into  my  chamber  to  keep  me  from  being  alone. 
This  I  bore  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  telling  me  one  day  that  he  was  a- 
fraid  I  was  m.elancholy,  I  thought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be  gone,  and 
accordingly  took  new  lodgings  that  very  night.  About  a  week  after,  I 
found  my  jolly  Landlord,  who,  as  I  faid  before,  was  an  honeft  hearty  man, 
had  put  me  into  an  Advertifement  of  the  Daily  Courant,  in  the  following 
words.  Whereas  a  melancholy  ma7i  left  his  Lodgings  on  Thurfday  laji  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  afterwards  fcen  going  towards  Iflington ;  If  any  one  can 
give  notice  of  him  to  R.  B.  Fif.imo?iger  in  the  Strand,  he  fiall  be  very  well  re- 
warded for  his  pains.  As  I  am  the  beft  man  in  the  world  to  keep  my  own 
counfel,  and  my  Landlord  the  Fifhmonger  not  knowing  my  name,  this  ac- 
cident of  my  life  was  never  difcovered  to  this  very  day. 

I  am  now  fettled  with  a  Widow-woman,  who  has  a  great  many  chil- 
dren, and  complies  with  my  humour  in  every  thing.  I  do  not  remember 
that  we  have  exchanged  a  word  together  thefe  five  years;  my  Coffee  comes 
into  my  chamber  every  morning  without  asking  for  it ;  if  I  want  fire  I  point 
to  my  Chimney,  if  water  to  my  Bafon:  Upon  which  my  Landlady  nodds, 
as  much  as  to  fay  fhe  takes  my  meaning,  and  immediately  obeys  my  fignals. 
She  has  likewife  modeled  her  family  fo  well,  that  when  her  little  boy  offers 
to  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or  prattle  in  my  face,  his  elder  fifter  immediately 
calls  him  off,  and  bids  him  not  difturb  the  Gentleman.  At  my  firft  entring 
into  the  family,  I  was  troubled  with  the  civility  of  their  rifing  up  to  me  e- 
very  time  I  came  in  the  room;  but  my  Landlady  obferving  that  upon  thefe 
occafions  I  always  cried  Pifli,  and  went  out  again,  has  forbidden  any  fuch 
ceremony  to  be  ufed  in  the  houfe ;  fo  that  at  prefent  I  walk  into  the  kitchin 

or 
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or  parlour  without  being  taicen  notice  of,  or  giving  any  interruption  to  the 
bufinefs  and  difcourfe  of  the  family.  The  maid  will  ask  her  miftrefs  (though 
I  am  by)  whether  the  Gentleman  is  ready  to  go  to  dinner,  as  the  miftrels 
(who  is  indeed  an  excellent  houfewife)  fcolds  at  the  fervants  as  heartily  be- 
fore my  face  as  behind  my  back.  In  fhort,  I  move  up  and  down  the  houfe 
and  enter  into  all  companies,  with  the  fame  liberty  as  a  Cat  or  any  other 
domeftick  Animal,  and  am  as  little  fufpedted  of  telling  any  thing  that  I 
hear  or  fee. 

I  remember  lafl:  Winter  there  were  feveral  young  girls  of  the  neighbour- 
hood fitting  about  the  fire  with  my  Landlady's  daughters,  and  telling  ftories 
of  Spirits  and  Apparitions.  Upon  my  opening  the  door  the  young  women 
broke  off  their  difcourfe,  but  my  Landlady's  daughters  telling  them  it  was 
no  body  but  the  Gentleman  (for  that  is  the  name  that  I  go  by  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  well  as  in  the  family)  they  went  on  without  minding  me, 
I  feated  my  felf  by  the  candle  that  flood  on  a  table  atone  end  of  the  room; 
and  pretending  to  read  a  Book  that  I  took  out  of  my  pocket,  heard  feveral 
dreadful  flories  of  Ghofts  as  pale  as  afhes  that  had  flood  at  the  feet  of  a 
bed,  or  walked  over  a  church-yard  by  moon-light:  and  of  others  that  had 
been  conjured  into  the  Red-Sea,  for  difturbing  people's  refl,  and  drawino^ 
their  Curtains  at  midnight;  with  many  other  old  womens  fables  of  the  like 
nature.  As  one  Spirit  raifed  another,  I  obferved  that  at  the  end  of  every 
ftory  the  whole  company  clofed  their  ranks,  and  crouded  about  the  fire: 
I  took  notice  in  particular  of  a  little  boy,  who  was  fo  attentive  to  every  flory 
that  I  am  miflaken  if  he  ventures  to  go  to  bed  by  himfelf  this  twelve-month. 
Indeed  they  talked  fo  long,  that  the  Imaginations  of  the  whole  aflembly 
were  manifeftly  crazed,  and  1  am  fure  will  be  the  worfe  for  it  as  long  m 
they  live.  I  heard  one  of  the  girls,  that  had  looked  upon  me  over  her  flioul- 
der,  asking  the  company  how  long  I  had  been  in  the  room,  and  whether  I 
did  not  look  paler  than  I  ufed  to  do.  This  put  me  under  fome  apprehenfi- 
ons  that  I  fliould  be  forced  to  explain  my  felf  if  I  did  not  retire;  for  which 
reafon  I  took  the  Candle  in  my  hand,  and  went  up  into  my  chamber,  not 
without  wondering  at  this  unaccountable  weaknefs  in  reafonable  creatures, 
that  they  fhould  love  to  aftonilh  and  terrific  one  another.  Were  I  a  Father, 
I  fliould  take  a  particular  care  to  preferve  my  children  from  thefe  little  hor- 
rors of  imagination,  which  they  are  apt  to  contrail  when  they  are  young, 
and  are  not  able  to  fhakc  ofi^  when  they  are  in  years.  I  have  known  a  Sol- 
dier that  has  entered  a  breach,  affrighted  at  his  own  fliadow;  and  look  pale 
upon  a  little  fcratching  at  his  door,  who  the  day  before  had  marched  up  a- 
gainfla  battery  of  Cannon.  There  are  inflances  of  perfons,  who  have  been 
terrified  even  to  diflradion,  at  the  figure  of  a  tree,  or  the  fliaking  of  a  bulK- 
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rufli.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  look  upon  a  found  imagination  as  the  greateft  blef- 
fing  of  Life,  next  to  a  clear  judgment  and  a  good  confcience.  In  the  mean 
time,  fince  there  are  very  few  whofe  minds  arc  not  more  or  lefs  fubje6t  to  thefe 
dreadful  thoughts  and  apprehenfions,  we  ought  to  arm  our  felves  againft 
them  by  the  didates  of  reafon  and  religion,  to  pull  the  old  ivoman  out  of  our 
hearts  (as  Perjius  exprefles  it  in  the  Motto  of  my  Paper)  and  extingui{h  thofe 
impertinent  notions  which  we  imbibed  at  a  time  that  we  were  not  able  to 
judge  of  their  Abfurdity.  Or  if  we  believe,  as  many  wife  and  good  men 
have  done,  that  there  are  Tuch  Phantoms  and  Apparitions  as  thofe  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  let  us  endeavour  to  eftablifli  to  our  felves  an  intereft  in  him  who 
holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  creation  in  his  hand,  and  moderates  them  af- 
ter fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  one  Being  to  break  loofe  upon 
another  without  his  knowledge  and  permiffion.  ' 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  opinion  with  thofe  who  believe  that  all 
the  regions  of  nature  fwarm  with  Spirits;  and  that  we  have  multitudes  of 
fpedators  on  all  our  actions,  when  we  think  our  felves  moft  alone :  But  in- 
flead  of  terrifying  my  felf  with  fuch  a  notion,  I  am  wonderfully  pleafed  to 
think  that  I  am  always  engaged  with  fuch  an  innumerable  Society,  in  fearch- 
ing  out  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  and  joining  in  the  fame  confort  of  praife 
and  adoration. 

Milton  has  finely  defcribed  this  mixed  communion  of  men  and  fpirits  in 
Paradife;  and  had  doubtlefs  his  eye  upon  a  verfe  in  o\AHefiod,  which  is  al- 
moft  viTord  for  word  the  fame  with  his  third  line  in  the  following  paffage. 

.iVer  think,  though  Men  were  none, 

That  Heavn  would  want  Jpe6iators,  God  want  praife: 

Millions  offpiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

JJnfeen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  feep  j 

All  thefe  with  ceafelefs  praife  his  works  behold 

Both  day  and  night.  How  often  from  the  fie  ep 

Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  beard 

Celefial  voices  to  the  midnight  air^ 
Sok,  or  refponfive  each  to  other's  note, 

Singing  their  great  Creator?  Oft  in  ha7ids. 

While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walli,. 

With  heavnly  touch  of  inflrianental founds. 

In  full  harmonick  number  joind,  their  fongs 

Divide  the  flighty  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  Heav'^Ur 

fhurfday. 
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N^ij.  Thurfday,  March  13-. 


Die  mihi  ft  fueras  tu  Leo  qualis  eris?  Mart. 


THERE  is  nothing   that  of  late  years  has  afforded  matter  of  greater 
amufement  to  the  town  than  Signior  Nicolim's  combat  with  a  Lion  in 
the  Hay-Market,  which  has  been  very  often  exhibited  to  the  general 
fatisfadlion  of  moft  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in  the  Kingdom  of  Greats 
Britain.     Upon  the  firfl:  rumour  of  this  intended  combat,  it  was  confidently 
affirmed,  and  is  ftill  believed  by  many  in  both  galleries,  that  there   would 
be  a  tame  Lion  fent  from  the  'Tower  every  Opera  night,  in  order  to  be  kil- 
led by  Hydajpei;  this   report,  though  altogether  groundlefs.   To  univerfally 
prevailed   in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Play-houfc,  that  fome  of  the  moft  re- 
fined politicians  in  thofe  parts  of  tlie  audience  gave   it  out  in  whifper    that 
the  Lion  was  a  Coufin-gefman  of  the  Tiger  who  made  his  appearance  in 
King  PFil/iam's   days,  and  that  the  Stage  would  be  fupplied  with  Lions  at  the 
publick  expcnce,  during  the  whole  Seflion.     Many  likewife  were  tiie  con- 
jedtufesof  the  treatment  which  this  Lion  Was  to  meet  with  from  the  hands  of 
Signior  Nico!i/ii;    fome  fuppofcd  that  he  was  to  fubdue  him  in  Recitativo 
as  Orpheus  ufed  to  ferve  the  wild  hearts  in  his  time,  and  afterwards  to  knock 
him  on  the  headj  fome  fancied  that  the  Lion  would  not  pretend  to  lay  his 
paws  upon  the  Heroe,  by  reafoft  of  the  received  opinion,  that  a  Lion  will 
not  hurt  a  Virgin:    Sevefal  who  pretended  to  have  feen  the  Opera  in  Italy 
had  informed  their  friends,  that  the  Lion  was  to  adl  a  part  in  High-Dutch 
and  roar  twice  or  thrice  to  a  Thorough  Bafs,  before  he  fell  at  the  feet  of 
Hydafpes.     To  clear  up  a  matter  that  was  fo  varioufly  reported,  I  have  made 
it  my  bufinefs  to  examine  whether  this  pretended  Lion  is  really  the  Savage 
he  appears  to  be,  or  only  a  counterfeit. 

But  before  I  communicate  my  difcoverles,  I  muft  acquaint  the  reader 
that  upon  my  walking  behind  the  Scenes  laft  winter,  as  I  was  thinking  on 
fomething  elle,  I  accidentally  juftled  againft  a  monftrous  animal  that  extreme- 
ly (lartled  me,  and  upon  my  nearer  furvey  of  it,  appeared  to  be  a  Lion 
rampant.     The  Lion,  feeing  me  very  much   furprized,  told  me,  in  a  gentle 
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voice,  that  I  might  come  by  him  if  I  pleafed :  For  (fays  he)  7  do  not  intend 
to  hurt  any  body.     I  thanked  him  very  kindly,  and  palled  by  him.     And  in  a 
little  time   after  faw   him   leap  upon  the  Stage,  and  ad:  his  part  with  very 
great  applaufe.     It  has  been  obferved  by  feveral,  that  the  Lion  has  changed 
his  manner   of  ading  twice  or  thrice  fince  his  firil  appearance  ;  which  will 
not  feem  flrange,  when  1  acquaint  my  Reader  that  the  Lion  has  been  chan-  , 
ged  upon  the  audience    three  feveral  times.     The  firfl:  Lion  was  a  Candle- 
fnufFer,  who  being  a  fellow  of  a  tefty  cholerick   temper  over-did  his  part, 
and  would  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  killed  fo  eafily  as  he  ought  to  have  done; 
befides,  it  was  obferved  of  him,  that  he  grew  more  furly  every  time  he  came 
out  of  the  Lion,  and  having  dropt  fome  words  in  ordinary  converfation,  as 
if  he  had  not  fought  his  beft,  and  that  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  thrown  up- 
on his  back  in  the  fcufBe,  and  that  he  would  wreftle  with  Mr.  Nicolini  for 
what  he  pleafed,  out  of  his  Lion's  skin,  it  was  thought  proper  to  difcard 
him  :  And  it  is  verily  believed,  to  this  day,  that  had  he  been  brought  upon 
the  Stage  another  time,  he  would  certainly  have  done  mifchief.     Befides,  it 
was  objedled  againft  the  firfl:  Lion,  that  he  reared  himfelf  fo  high  upon  his 
hinder  paws,  and  walked  in  fo  credt  a  poflure,  that  he  looked  more  like  an 
old  Man  than  a  Lion. 

The  fecond  Lion  was  a  Taylor  by  trade,  who  belonged  to  the  Play-houfe, 
and  had  the  charader  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  man  in  his  profeflion.  If  the 
former  was  too  furious,  this  was  too  fheepilh,  for  his  part ;  infomuch  that 
after  a  fliort  modefl:  walk  upon  the  Stage,  he  would  fall  at  the  firfl:  touch  of 
Hydafpes,  without  grapling  with  him,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
fliowing  his  variety  of  Italian  Trips :  It  is  faid  indeed,  that  he  once  gave  him 
a  rip  in  his  flefl^-coloured  Doublet  j.but  this  was  only  to  make  work  for  him- 
felf, in  his  private  charafter  of  a  Taylor.  I  muft  not  omit  that  it  was  this 
fecond  Lion  who  treated  me  with  fo  much  humanity  behind  the  Scenes. 

The  adlng  Lion  at   prefent  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a  Country  Gentleman, 
who  does  it  for  his  diverfion,  but   defires  his  name  may  be  concealed.     He 
fays  very  handfomely  in  his  own  excufe,  that  he  does  not  ad  for  gain,  that  he 
indulges  an  innocent  pleafure   in   it ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  pafs  away  an 
evening  in  this  manner,  than  in  gaming  and  drinlcing :  But  at  the  fame  time 
iiiys,  with  a  very  agreeable  raillery  upon  himfelf.  That  if  his  name  fliould  be 
known,  the  ill-natured  world  might  call  him  The  j4fs  in  the  Lioti's  skin.    This 
Gentleman's  temper  is  made  out  of  fuch  a  happy  mixture   of  the  mild  and 
One  'cholerick,  that  he  out-does  both  his  predeceflbrs,  and  has  drawn  together 
greater  audiences  than  have  been  known  in  rhe  memory  of  man. 

I  muft  not  conclude  my  Narrative,  without  taking  notice  of  a  groundlefs 
ifepopt  xhat  has  been  raifed^  to  a  Gentleman's  difadvantage,  of  whom  I  mufl: 
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declare  myfelf  an  admirer;  namely,  that  SigniorAT/Vo/Zw  and  the  Lion  have  been 
feen  fitting  peaceably  by  one  another,  and  fmoaking  a  Pipe  together,  behind 
the  Scenes ;  by  which  their  common  enemies  would  infinuate,  that  it  is  but 
a  fham  combat  which  they  reprefent  upon  the  Stage :  But  upon  enquiry  I 
find,  that  if  any  fuch  correfpondence  has  pafled  between  them,  it  was  not 
till  the  combat  was  over,  when  the  Lion  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  dead,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  rules  of  the  Drama.  Befides,  this  is  what  is  pra<fti- 
fed  every  day  in  PFeJlminJler-Hall,  where  nothing  is  more  ufual  than  to  fee  a 
couple  of  Lawyers,  who  have  been  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in  the  Court, 
embracing  one  another  as  foon  as  they  are  out  of  it. 

I  would  not  be  thought,  in  any  part  of  this  relation,  to  refledl  upon  Signior 
Nicolini,  who  in  adling  this  part  only  complies  with  the  wretched  tafte  of  his 
audience;  he  knows  very  well,  that  the  Lion  has  many  more  admirers  than 
himfelf;  as  they  fay  of  the  famous  Equejlriafi  Statue  on  the  Pont  Neufzx.  Paris, 
that  more  people  go  to  fee  the  Horfe,  than  the  King  who  fits  upon  it.  Oa 
the  contrary,  it  gives  me  a  juft  indignation  to  fee  a  perfon  whofe  adtion  gives 
new  Majefty  to  Kings,  Refolution  to  Heroes,  and  Softnefs  to  Lovers,  thus 
finking  from  the  greatnefs  of  his  behaviour,  and  degraded  into  the  charadler  of 
the  London  Prentice.  I  have  often  wiflied,  that  our  Tragedians  would  copy 
after  this  great  Mafter  in  Adion.  Could  they  make  the  fame  ufe  of  their 
arms  and  legs,  and  inform  their  faces  with  as  fignificant  looks  and  paflions, 
how  glorious  would  an  Englijh  Tragedy  appear  with  that  Adion,  which  is 
capable  of  giving  a  dignity  to  the  forced  thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and  unna- 
tural expreflions  of  an  Italian  Opera.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  related  this 
combat  of  the  Lion,  to  fhew  what  are  at  prefent  the  reigning  entertainments 
of  the  politer  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached  by  Writers  for  the  coarfenefs  of 
their  tafte;  but  our  prefent  grievance  does  not  feem  to  be  the  want  of  a  good 
tafte,  but  of  common  fenfc. 


Saturday, 
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N'lj.  Saturda^^  March  17. 


Parva  leves  capiunt  animos     Ovid. 


WHEN  I  was  in  France,  I  ufed  to  gaze  with  great  aftonifhment  at 
the  fplendid  equipages,  and  party-coloured  habits,  of  that  fantaftick 
nation.  I  was  one  day  in  particular  contemplating  a  Lady,  that 
fate  in  a  Coach  adorned  with  gilded  Cupids,  and  finely  painted  with  the  loves 
of  Venus  and  Adonis.  The  Coach  was  drawn  by  fix  milk-white  horfes,  and 
loaden  behind  with  the  fame  number  of  powdered  Footmen.  Juft  before  the 
Lady  were  a  couple  of  beautiful  Pages,  that  were  ftuck  among  the  harnefs, 
and,  by  their  gay  drefies  and  fmiling  features,  looked  like  the  elder  brothers 
of  the  little  Boys  that  were  carved  and  painted  in  every  corner  of  the  Coach. 

The  Lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthe,  who  afterwards  gave  an  occafion 
to  a  pretty  melancholy  Novel,  She  had,  for  feveral  years,  received  the  ad- 
drefies  of  a  Gentleman,  whom  after  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  fhe 
forfook,  upon  the  account  of  this  fhining  equipage,  which  had  been  ofi"ered 
to  her  by  one  of  great  riches,  but  a  crazy  confi:itution.  The  circumfiances 
in  which  I  faw  her,  were,  it  feems,  the  difguifes  only  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
a  Idnd  of  pageantry  to  cover  diftrefs;  for  in  two  months  after  fhe  was  carried 
to  her  grave  with  the  fame  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  being  fent  thither  partly 
by  the  lofs  of  one  Lover,  and  partly  by  the  poflfeflion  of  another. 

I  have  often  refle<Sed  with  my  felf  on  this  unaccountable  humour  in  Wo- 
man-kind, of  being  fmitten  with  every  thing  that  is  fhowy  and  fuperficial ; 
and  on  the  numberlefs  evils  that  befal  the  Sex,  from  this  light,  fantafliical 
difpofition.  I  my  felf  remember  a  young  Lad}^,  that  was  very  warmly  folli- 
cited  by  a  couple  of  importunate  Rivals,  who,  for  feveral  months  together 
did  all  they  could  to  recommend  themfelves,  by  complacency  of  behaviour, 
and  agreeablenefs  of  converfation.  At  length,  when  the  competition  was 
doubtful,  and  the  Lady  undetermined  in  her  choice,  one  of  the  young  Lo- 
vers very  luckily  bethought  himfelf  of  adding  a  fupernumerary  Lace  to  his 
Liveries,  which   had  fo  good  an  effedt,  that  he  married  her  the  very  week 


I 


after. 


The  ufual  converfation  of  ordinary  women  Very  much  cherilTies  this  natu- 
^"A  w.eakn,els  of  beijig  taken  with  outfide and  appearance.  Talk  of  anew-marri- 
ed 
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ed  couple,  and  you  will  immediately  hear  whether  they  keep  their  Coach 
and  fix,  or  eat  in  Plate:  Mention  the  name  of  an  abfcnt  Lady,  and  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  you  learn  fomething  of  her  Gown  and  Petticoat.  A  Ball  is  a  great 
help  to  difcourfe,  and  a  Birth-day  furniflies  convcrfation  for  a  twelvemonth 
after.  A  Furbeloe  of  precious  Hones,  an  Hat  buttoned  with  a  Diamond,  a 
Brocade  waftecoat  or  petticoat,  are  ftanding  topicks.  In  fliort,  they  confider  on- 
ly the  drapery  of  the  Species,  and  never  caft  away  a  thought  on  thofe  ornaments 
of  the  Mind,  that  make  perfons  illuftrious  in  themfelves,  and  ufeful  to 
others.  When  women  are  thus  perpetually  dazling  one  another's  imaginations, 
and  filling  their  heads  with  nothing  but  colours,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are 
more  attentive  to  the  fuperficial  parts  of  life,  than  the  folid  and  fubftantial 
bleffings  of  it.  A  Girl,  who  has  been  trained  up  in  this  kind  of  converfation, 
is  in  danger  of  every  embroider'd  coat  that  comes  in  her  way.  A  pair  of 
fringed  Gloves  may  be  her  ruine.  In  a  word.  Lace  and  Ribbons,  filrer  and 
gold  Galloons,  with  the  like  glittering  gew-gaw9,  are  fo  many  lures  to  wo- 
men of  weak  minds  or  low  educations,  and,  when  artificially  difplayed,  are 
able  to  fetch  down  the  moft  airy  Coquette  from  the  wildeft  of  her  flights  and 
rambks. 

True  Happinefs  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noifc- 
it  arifes,  in  the  firll  place,  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's  felf ;  and,  in  the 
next,  from  the  friendlhip  and  converfation  of  a  fevy  feledt  companions.  It 
loves  (hade  and  folitude,  and  naturally  haunts  groves  and  fountains,  fields  and 
meadows:  In  (horr,  it  feels  every  thing  it  wants  within  it  felf,  and  receives 
no  addition  from  multitudes  of  witnefies  and  fpedators.  On  the  contrary 
Falfe  Happinefs  loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world' 
upon  her.  She  does  not  receive  any  fatisfadlion  from  the  appiaufes  which 
flie  gives  her  felf,  but  from  the  admiration  which  flie  raifes  in  others.  She 
flourilhes  in  Courts  and  Palaces,  Theatres  and  Allcmblies,  and  has  no  exig- 
ence but  when  flie  is  looked  upon. 

Aurelia,  though  a  woman  of  great  Qu.ality,  delights  in  the  privacy  of  a 
country  life,  and  pafles  away  a  great  part  of  her  time  in  her  own  walks  and 
gardens.     Her  Husband,  who  is  her  bofom  friend,  and  companion  in  her 
folitudes,  has  been  in  love  with  her  ever  fince  he  knew  her.     "They  both   a- 
bound  with  good  fenfe,  confummate  virtue,  and  a  mutual  efteem  j  and  are  a 
perpetual  entertainment  to  one  another.  Their  family  is  under  fo  regular  an 
oeconomy,  in  its  hours  of  devotion  and   repaft,  employment  and  diverfion 
that  it  looks  like  a  little  Common-wealth  within  it  felf.     They  often  go  into 
company,  that  they  may  return  with  the  greater  delight  to  one  another;  and 
fometimes  live  in  town,  not  to  enjoy  it  fo  properly  as  to  grow  weary  of  it 
that  they  may   renew  in  themfelves  the  relilh  of  a  country  life.     By  this' 

means 
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means  they  are  happy  in  each  other,  beloved  by  their  children,  adored  by 
their  fervants,  and  are  become  the  envy,  or  rather  the  deHghr,  of  all  that 
know  them. 

How  different  to  this  is  the  life  of  Fuhia  !  (he  confiders  her  Husband  as 
her  Steward,  and  looks  upon  difcretion  and  good  houfewifry  as  little  do- 
meftick  virtues,  unbecoming  a  woman  of  Quality.  She  thinks  life  loft  in  her 
own  family,  and  fancies  her  felf  out  of  the  world  when  (he  is  not  in  the 
Ring,  the  Play-houfe,  or  the  Drawing-room :  She  lives  in  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion of  body,  and  reftlefnefs  of  thought,  and  is  never  cafie  in  any  one  place, 
when  flie  thinks  there  is  more  company  in  another.  The  miffing  of  an  O- 
pera  the  firft  night,  would  be  more  afflidling  to  her  than  the  death  of  a  child. 
She  pities  all  the  valuable  part  of  her  own  fex;  and  calls  every  woman  of  a 
prudent  modeft  retired  life,  a  poor-fpirited  unpoliflied  creature.  What  a 
mortification  would  it  be  to  Fuhia,  if  (he  knew  that  her  fetting  her  felf  to 
view  is  but  expofmg  her  felf,  and  that  (he  grows  contemptible  by  being 
confpicuous. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  Paper,  without  obferving  that  Virgil  has  very  finely 
touched  upon  this  female  paffion  for  drefs  and  (how,  in  the  character  of 
Camilla ;  who,  though  fhe  feems  to  have  (haken  off  all  the  other  weaknefTes 
of  her  fex,  is  ftill  defcribed  as  a  Woman  in  this  particular.  The  Poet  tells 
us,  that  after  having  made  a  great  (laughter  of  the  enemy,  (he  unfortunate- 
ly caft  her  eye  en  a  Trojan,  who  wore  an  embroidered  Tunick,  a  beautiful 
Coat  of  Mail,  with  a  Mantle  of  the  fineft  purple.  j4  golden  bow,  fays  he, 
hung  upon  his  JJjoulder  ;  bis  Garment  was  buckled  with  a  golden  Clafp^  and  his 
head  covered  with  an  Helmet  of  the  fame  Jhining  Metal.  The  Amazon  im- 
mediately fmgled  out  this  well-drefTed  warrior,  being  feized  with  a  woman's 
longing  for  the  pretty  trappings  that  he  was  adorned  with. 

'Totumque  incauta  per  agtnen 


Fcemineo  prcedce  et  fpoliorum  ardebat  amore. 

This  heedlefs  purfuit  after  thefe  glittering  trifles,  the  Poet  (by  a  nice  con- 
cealed Moral)  reprefents  to  have  been  the  deftrudtion  of  his  female  Heroe. 


Monday^ 
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N°   i<J.  Monday ^  March  15?. 


^od  verum  at  que  decern  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  fum.  Hor. 


I  Have  received  a  Letter,  defiring  me  to  be  very  fatyrical  upon  the  little 
MufF  that  is  now  in   fafliion ;  another  informs  me  of  a  pair  of  filver 
Garters  buckled  below  the  knee,  that  have  been  lately  feen  at  the  Rain- 
bow Coffee-houfe  in  Fleet-Jireet ;  a  third  fends  me  an  heavy  complaint  againft 
Fringed  Gloves.     To  be  brief,  there   is  fcarce  an  ornament  of  either  Sex 
which   one  or  other  of  my  correfpondents  has   not  inveighed   againft  with 
■fome  bitternefs,  and  recommended  to  my  obfervation.    I  muft  therefore,  once 
for  all,  inform  my  readers,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  fink  the  dignity  of 
this  my  Paper  with  reflexions  upon  red-heels  or  top-knots,  but  rather  to  en- 
ter into  the  paflions  of  mankind,  and  to  corredl   thofe  depraved  fentimenis 
that  give  birth  to  all  thofe  little  extravagances  which    appear  in  their  out- 
ward drefs  and  behaviour.     Foppifli  and  fintaftick  ornaments  are  only  indi- 
cations of  vice,  not  criminal  in  themfelves.     Extinguifh  vanity  in  the  mind, 
and  you   naturally  retrench  the  little  fuperfluities  of  garniture  and  equipage. 
The  blolToms  will  fall  of  themfelves,  when  the  root  that  nourishes  them   is 
deftroyed. 

I  fliall  therefore,  as  I  have  faid,  apply  my  remedies   to  the  firft   feeds  and 
principles  of  an  affefted  Drefs,  without   defcending  to   the   Drefs  it  felf ; 
though  at  the  fame  time  I  muft  own,  that  I  have  thoughts  of  creating  an 
Officer  under  me,  to  be  entitled.  The  Cenfor  of  fmall  1  Tares,  and  of  allotting 
Jbiim  one  day  in  a  week  for  the  execution  of  fuch  his  Office.     An  Operator  of 
this  nature  might  ad  under  me,  with  the  fame  regard  as  a  Surgeon  to  a  Phy- 
fician ;  the   one  might  be  employed  in  healing  thofe  blotches  and  tumours 
which  break  out  in  the  body,  while  the  other  is  fweetning  the  blood  and 
redlifying  the  conftitution.     To  fpeak  truly,  the  young  people  of  both  Sexes 
are  fo  wonderfully  apt   to  flioot  out  into  long  Swords  or  fweeping  Trains, 
buftiy  Head-dreHes  or  full-bottomed  Perriwigs,  with   feveral   other  incum- 
■brances  of  Drefs,  that   they  ftand  in  need  of  being  pruned  very  frequently, 
left  they  fliould  be  opprell'ed  with  ornaments,  and  over-run  with  the  luxuri- 
;ancy  of  their  habits.     I  am  much  in  doubt,  whether  I  fhould  give  the  pre- 
ference to  a  Qnjiker  that  is  trimmed  clofe  and  almoll  cut  to  the  quick,  or 
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to  a  -Beau  that  is  loaden  with  fuch  a  redundance  of  excrefcences.  I  muft 
therefore  ddfire  my  Correfpondents  to  let  me  know  how  they  approve  my 
projedt,  and  whether  they  think  the  eredting  of  fuch  a  petty  Cenforfhip  may 
not  turn  to  the  emolument  of  the  publick;  for  I  would  not  do  any  thing  of 
this  nature  raflily  and  without  advice. 

There  is  another  Set  of  correfpondents  to  whom  I  muft  addrefs  my  felF 
in  the  fecond  place;  I  mean,  fuch  as  fill  their  Letters  with  private  fcandal 
and  bkck  accounts  of  particular  perfons  and  families.  The  world  is  fo  full 
of  ill-nature,  that  I  have  Lampoons  fent  me  by  people  who  cannot  fpell, 
and  Satyrs  compofed  by  thofe  who  fcarce  know  how  to  write.  By  the  lafl 
poft  in  particular  I  received  a  packet  of  fcandal  which  is  not  legible ;  and 
have  a  whole  bundle  of  Letters  in  womens  hands  that  are  full  of  blots  and 
calumnies,  infomuch  that  when  I  fee  the  name  Ccelia,  Phillis,  Pajiora,  or 
the  like,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fcrawl,  I  conclude  on  courfe  that  it  brings  me 
fome  account  of  a  fallen  Virgin,  a  faithlefs  Wife,  or  an  amorous  Widow. 
I  muft  therefore  inform  thefe  my  correfpondents,  that  it  is  not  my  defign 
to  be  a  publiiher  of  intrigues  and  cuckoldoms,  or  to  bring  little  infamous 
ftories  out  of  their  prefent  lurking  holes  into  broad  day-light.  If  I  attack  the 
vicious,  I  fliall  only  fet  upon  them  in  a  body;  and  will  not  be  provoked  by 
the  worft  ufage  I  can  receive  from  others,  to  make  an  example  of  any  par- 
ticular Criminal,  hi  ftiort,  I  have  fo  much  of  a  Drawcanjir  in  me,  that  I 
iliall  pafs  .over  a  fingle  Foe  to  charge  whole  Armies,  It  is  not  Lais  or  Silenus^ 
but  the  harlot  and  the  drunkard,  whom  I  {hall  endeavour  to  expofe;  and 
iliall  confider  the  crime  as  it  appears  in  a  fpecies,  not  as  it  is  circumllanced 
in  an  individual.  I  think  it  was  Caligula,  who  wifhed  the  whole  city  of 
Rome  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I  fhall  do 
out  of  humanity,  what  that  Emperor  would  have  done  in  the  cruelty  of  his 
temper,  and  aim  every  ftroke  at  a  colledlive  body  of  Offenders.  At  the  fame 
time  I  am  very  fenfible,  that  nothing  fpreads  a  Paper  like  private  caliunny 
and  dcfiimation ;  but  as  my  Speculations  are  not  under  this  necelTity,  they  are 
not  expofed  to  this  temptation. 

In  the  next  place  I  muft  apply  my  felf  to  my  Party-correfpondents,  who 
sre  continually  teazing  me  to  take  notice  of  one  another's  proceedings.  How 
often  am  I  asked  by  both  iides,  if  it  is  poffible  for  me  to  be  an  unconcerned 
Spedlator  of  the  rogueries  that  are  committed  by  the  party  v/hich  is  oppo- 
fite  to  him  that  writes  the  Letter.  About  two  days  fmce  I  was  reproached 
with  an  old  Grecian  law,  that  forbids  any  man  to  ftand  as  a  Neuter  or  a 
Looker-on  in  the  divifions  of  his  country.  However,  as  I  am  very  fenfible 
my  Paper  would  lofe  its  whole  efteift,  fliould  it  run  into  the  outrages  of  a 
i'urty,  1  iiiall  take  care  to  keep  clear  of  every  thing   which  looks  that  way. 
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If  lean  any  way  afTwage  private  Inflamations,  or  allay  publick  Ferments,  I 
fliall  apply  my  felf  to  it  with  my  utnioft  endeavours  j  but  will  never  let  my 
heart  reproach  me,  with  having  done  any  thing  towards  encreafing  thofe 
feuds  and  animofities  that  extinguifh  Religion,  deface  Government,  and  make 
a  Nation  miferable. 

What  I  have  faid  under  the  three  foregoing  heads,  will,  I  am  afraid,  very 
much  retrench  the  number  of  my  Correfpondents :  I  fliall  therefore  acquaint 
my  reader,  that  if  he  has  ftarted  any  hint  which  he  is  not  able  to 
purfue,  if  he  has  met  with  any  furprizing  ftory  which  he  does  not  know 
how  to  tell,  if  he  has  difcovered  any  epidemical  vice  which  has  cfcaped  my 
obfervation,  or  has  heard  of  any  uncommon  virtue  which  he  would  dcfireto 
publifli;  in  fliort,  if  he  has  any  materials  that  can  furnifli  out  an  innocent 
diverlion,  I  fliall  promife  him  my  befl:  affiftance  in  the  working  of  them  up 
for  a  publick  entertainment. 

This  Paper  my  reader  will  find  was  intended  for  an  anfwer  to  a  multitude 
of  Correfpondents ;  but  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  if  I  fingle  out  one  of 
them  in  particular,  who  has  made  me  fo  very  humble  a  requeft,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  complying  with  it. 

7(7  //6^  S  P  E  C  T  A  T  O  R. 

SIR,  March   15,  iy\\. 

'*  T  Am  at  prefent  fo  unfortunate,  as  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mind  my 
own  bufinefs;  and  therefore  beg  of  you  that  you  will  be  pleafed  to 
"  put  me  into  fome  fmall  Poft  under  you.  I  obferve  that  you  have  appoin- 
"  ted  your  Printer  and  Publiflier  to  receive  Letters  and  Advertifemcnts  for 
"  City  of  London;  and  fliall  think  my  felf  very  much  honoured  by  you>  if 
"  you  will  appoint  me  to  take  in  Letters  and  Advertifemcnts  for  the  City  of 
"  Wefiminfier  and  the  Duchy  of  Lancajler.     Though  I  cannot  promife  to  fill 

fuch  an  employment  with  fufficient  ^ilities,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  up 
"  with  induftry  and  fidelity  what  I  want  in  parts  and  genius.     I  am, 

SIR,  Tour  moji  obedient  Servant,  Charles  Lillie. 


ZZ  ^  ffe^fjeflay^ 
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N*    1 8.  Wedrtefda^y  March   zi. 


.  Equitis  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  volupfai 


Omnis  ad  tncerm  octdos  et  gaudia  vana.  Hor. 


IT  is  my  defign  in  this  paper  to  deliver  down  to  pofterity  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  Italian  Opera,  and  of  the  gradual  progrefs  which  it  has 
made  upon  the  EngUp  Stage ;  for  there  is  no  queftion  but  our  great 
grand-children  will  be  very  curious  to  know  the  reafon  why  their  fore-fathers 
ufed  to  fit  together  like  an  audience  of  foreigners  in  their  own  country,  and 
to  hear  whole  Plays  adled  before  them  in  a  tongue  which  they  did  not  un- 
derftand. 

Arfmoe  was  the  firft  Opera  that  gave  us  a  tafte  of  Italian  Mufick.  The 
great  fuccefs  this  Opera  met  with,  produced  fome  attempts  of  forming  pieces 
upon  Italian  Plans,  which  (hould  give  a  more  natural  and  reafonable  enter- 
tainment than  what  can  be  met  with  in  the  elaborate  trifles  of  that  nation. 
This  alarmed  the  Poetafters  and  Fidlers  of  the  town,  who  were  ufed  to  deal 
in  a  more  ordinary  kind  of  ware;  and  therefore  laid  down  an  eftablirtied 
rule,  which  is  received  as  fuch  to  this  day,  l!hat  nothing  is  capable  of  being 
ivell  Jet  to  Mufick,  that  is  not  Nonfenfe. 

This  maxim  was  no  foonc  received,  but  we  immediately  fell  to  tranfla- 
ting  the  Italian  Opera's ;  and  as  there  was  no  danger  of  hurting  the  fenfe 
of  thofe  extraordinary  pieces,  our  Authors  would  often  make  words  of  their 
own  which  were  entirely  fo.cign  to  the  meaning  of  the  pafTages  they  pre- 
tended to.tranflate;  their  chief  care  being  to  make  the  numbers  of  the  En- 
glijh  verfe  anfwer  to  thofe  of  the  Italian,  that  both  of  them  might  go  to  the 
fame  tune.     Thus  the  famous  fong  in  Camilla, 

Barbara  fi  Nintendo,  &c. 

Barbarous  woman,  yes  I  know  your  meaning, 

which  exprefles  the  refentments  of  an  angry  Lover,  was  tranflated  into  that 
Englifio  lamentation. 

Frail  are  a  Lover  s  hopes^  &:c. 

And 
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Ai)d  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  fee  the  moft  refined  perfons  of  the  Britijh 
nation  dying  away  and  languifhing  to  Notes  that  were  filled  with  a  fpirit 
of  rage  and  indignation.  It  happened  alfo  very  frequently,  where  the  fenfe 
was  rightly  tranflated,  the  neceflary  tranfpofition  of  words  which  were  drawa 
out  of  the  Phrafe  of  one  tongue  into  that  of  another,  made  the  Mufick  ap- 
pear very  abfurd  in  one  tongue  that  was  very  natural  in  the  other.  I  rcmem.-^ 
ber  an  Italian  verfe  that  ran  thus  word  for  word. 

And  turn'd  my  rage  into  fity\ 

which  the  Englijh  for  rhime  fake  tranflated. 

And  into  pity  turn'd  my  rage. 

By  this  means  the  foft  Notes  that  were  adapted  to  Pity  in  the  Italian,  fell 
upon  the  word  Rage  in  the  Englijl:)  -,  and  the  angry  founds  that  were  tuned 
to  Rage  in  the  original,  were  made  to  exprefs  ^ity  in  the  tranflation.  It 
oftentimes  happened  likewife,  that  the  finefl  Notes  in  the  Air  fell  upon  the 
moft  infignificant  words  in  the  fentence.  I  have  known  the  word  And  pur- 
fued  through  the  whole  Gamut,  have  been  entertained  with  many  a  me- 
lodious The,  and  have  heard  the  moft  beautiful  Graces,  Quavers  and  Divi- 
fions  beftovved  upon  Then,  For,  and  From;  to  the  eternal  honour  of  aur  Eii- 
glijh  Particles. 

The  next  ftep  to  our  refinement,  was  the  introducing  of  Italian  A<ftors 
into  our  Opera;  who  fung  their  parts  in  their  own  language,  at  the  fame 
time  that  our  Country-men  performed  theirs  in  their  native  tongue.  The 
King  or  Hero  of  the  Play  generally  fpoke  in  Italian,  and  his  Slaves  anfwcr- 
ed  him  in  Engli/l: :  The  Lover  frequently  made  his  Court,  and  gained  the 
heart  of  his  Princcfs,  in  a  language  which  flie  did  not  underftand.  One 
would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  have  carried  on  Dialogues  after  this 
manner,  without  an  interpreter  between  the  perfons  that  converfed  together: 
but  this  was   the  State  of  the  Englijlj  Stage  for  about  three  years. 

At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  underftanding  half  the  Opera ;  an.l 
therefore  to  eafe  them  intirely  of  the  fatigue  of  thinking,  have  fo  ordered  it 
at  prefent,  that  the  whole  opera  is  performed  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Wc 
no  longer  underftand  the  Language  of  our  own  Stage;  infomuch  that  I  have 
often  been  afraid,  when  I  have  ken  our  Italian  performers  chattering  in  the 
vehemence  of  ailion  that  thev  have  been  callina:  us  names,  and  abufintr  us 
among  themfelves;  but  I  hope,  fince  we  put  fuch  an  entire  confidence  in  them, 
they  will  not  talk  againft  us  before  our  faces,  though  they  may  do  it  with 
the  fame  fafety  as  if  it  were  behind  our  backs.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot 
forbear  thinking  how  naturally  an  Hiftorian  who  writes  two  or  three  hun- 
dred 
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dred  years  hence,  and  does  not  know  the  tafte  of  his  wife  fore-fathers,  will 
make  the  following  refleftion,  In  the  begimiing  of  the  eighteenth  Century  the 
Italian  tongue  was  Jo  nvell  underjlood  iii  England,  that  Operas  were  a6ied  on  the 
publick  Jiage  in  that  language. 

One  fcaice  knows  how  to  be  ferious  in  the  confutation  of  an  abfurdity. 
that  {hews  itfelf  at  the  firft  fight.  It  does  not  want  any  great  meafure  of 
fenfe  to  fee  the  ridicule  of  this  monftrous  pradlicej  but  what  makes  it  the, 
more  aflonifhing,  it  is  not  the  tafte  of  the  rabble,  but  of  perfons  of  the 
greateft  politenefs,  which  has  eftabliflied   it. 

If  the  Italians  have  a  Genius  for  Mulick  above   the  EngliJJiy  the  Englijh^ 
have  a  Genius  for  other  performances  of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  capa- 
ble of  giving  the  mind  a  much  nobler  entertainment.     Would  one   think  it 
was  poffible  (at  a  time  when  an  Author  lived  that  was  able  to  write  the. 
Fhadra  and  Hippolitus)  for  a  people  to  be  fo  flupidly  fond  of  the  Italian .. 
Opera,  as  fcarce  to  give  a  third  day's  hearing  to  that  admirable  Tragedy  ? 
Mulick  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  entertainment,  but  if  it  would  take  the. 
entire  poiTeffion  of  our  ears,  if  it  would  make  us  incapable  of  hearing  fenfe, 
if  it  would  exclude  Arts  that  have  a  much  greater  tendency  to  the  refine- 
ment of  Human  Nature;  I  muft  confefs  I  would  allow  it  no  better  quartei; 
than  Plato  has  done,  who  banifhes  it  out  of  his  Common-wealth. 

At  prefent,  our  notions  of  Mufick  are  fo  very  uncertain,  that  we  do  not 
know  what  it  is  we  like;  only  in  general,  we  are  tranfported  with  any  thing 
that  is  not  Englifi:  So  it  be  of  a  foreign  growth,  let  it  be  Italian,  French^ 
or  High-dutch,  it  is  the  fame  thing.  In  fhort,  our  Englijlo  Mufick  is  quite 
rooted  out,  and  nothing  yet  planted  in  its  flead. 

When  a  Royal  Palace  is  burnt  to  the  ground,  every  man  is  at  liberty 
to  prefent  his  Plan  for  a  new  one;  and  though  it  be  but  indifferently  put  to- 
gether, it  may  furnifh  feveral  hints  that  may  be  of  ufe  to  a  good  Architedl. 
I  (hall  take  the  fame  liberty  in  a  following  paper,  of  giving  my  opinion  upon 
the  fubjed  of  Mufick ;  which  I  fliall  lay  down  only  in  a  problematical 
manner,  to  be  confidered  by  thofe  who  are  Maflers  in  the  Art» 
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•Locus  eji  et  pluribus  umbrh.  Hor. 


I  Am  fometimes  very  much  troubled,  when  I  refledt  upon  the  three  great 
profeflions  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Phyfick;  how  tliey  are  each  of  them 
over-burdened  with  pradtitioners,  and  hlled  with  multitudes  of  ingeni- 
ous Gentlemen  that  ftarve  one  another. 

We  may  divide  the  Clergy  into  Generals,  Field-officers,  and  Subalterns. 
Among  the  firft  we  may  reckon  Bifliops,  Deans  and  Arch-deacons.  Among 
the  fecond  are  Dodlors  of  Divinity,  Prebendaries,  and  all  that  wear  Scarfs. 
The  reft  are  comprehended  under  the  Subalterns.  As  for  the  firft  Clafs,  our 
Conftitution  preferves  it  from  any  redundancy  of  incumbents,  notwithftand- 
ing  Competitors  are  numberlefs.  Upon  a  ftrid  calculation,  it  is  found  that 
there  has  been  a  great  exceeding  of  late  years  in  the  iecond  divifion,  feveral 
Brevets  having  been  granted  for  the  converting  of  Subalterns  into  Scarf-offi- 
cers;  infomuch  that  within  my  memory  the  price  of  Luftring  is  raifcd  above 
two  pence  in  a  yard.  As  for  the  Subalterns,  they  are  not  to  be  numbred. 
Should  our  Clergy  once  enter  into  the  corrupt  padlice  of  the  Laity,  by  the 
fplitting  of  their  Freeholds,  they  would  be  able  to  carry  moft  of  the  Eledioni 
in  England. 

The  body  of  the  Law  is  no  lefs  encumbered  with  fuperfluous  members, 
that  are  like  T/rg-zY's  Army,  which  he  tells  us  was  fo  crouded,  many  of  them 
had  not  room  to  ufe  their  weapons.  This  prodigious  focicty  of  men  may 
be  divided  into  the  Litigious  and  Peaceable.  Under  the  fii-ft  are  compre- 
hended all  thofe  who  are  carried  down  in  coach-fulls  to  Wcjlimnjlcr-kall^ 
every  morning  in  Term-time.  Martial's  d&fcription  of  this  fpecies  of  Law- 
yers is  full  of  humour: 

Iras  et  "verba  locant. 

hkn  tlmt  hire  cut  their  words  and  anger;  that  are  more  or  lefs  paffionatc 
according  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  Client  a  quantity  of  wrath 
proportionable  to  the  fee  which  they  receive  from  him.  I  muft  however 
obferve  to  the  reader,  that  above  three  parts  of  thofe  whom  I  reckon  among 

the 
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the  Litigious,  are  fuch  as  are  only  quarrelfome  in  their  hearts,  and  have  no 
opportunity  of  {hewing  their  palfionat  the  Bar.  Neverthelefs,  as  they  do  not 
knaw  what  ftrifes  may  arife,  they  appear  at  the  Hall  every  day,  that  they 
may  ftiew  themfelves  in  a  readinefs  to  enter  the  Lifts,  whenever  there  fhall 
be  occafion  for  them. 

I'he  Peaceable  Lawyers  are,  in  the  firft  place,  many  of  the  Benchers 
of  the  feveral  Inns  of  Court,  who  feem  to  be  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Law 
and  are  endowed  with  tbofe  qualifications  of  mind  that  accomplifh  a  man 
■rather  for  a  Ruler,  than  a  Pleader.  Thefe  men  live  peaceably  in  their  ha- 
bitations, Eating  once  a  day,  and  Dancing  once  a  year,  for  the  honour  of 
the  refpedlive  focieties. 

Another  numberlefs  branch  of  Peaceable  Lawyers,  are  thofe  young  men 
who  being  placed  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in  order  to  ftudy  the  Laws  of  then- 
country,  frequent  the  Play-houfe  more  than  Wejimijijler-hall,  and  are  feen 
in  all  publick  afl'emblies,  except  in  a  Court  of  Juftice.  I  fhall  fay  no- 
thing of  thofe  filent  and  bufie  multitudes  that  are  employed  within  doors 
in  the  drawing  up  of  Writings  and  Conveyances}  nor  of  thofe  greater  num- 
bers that  palliate  their  want  of  bufinefs  with  a  pretence  to  fuch  Chambcr- 
pradtice. 

If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  profeflion  of  Phyfick,  we  fhall  find 
a  moft  formidable  body  of  men :  The  fight  of  them  is  enough  to  make  a  man 
ferious,  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  when  a  nation  abounds  in 
Phyficians  it  grows  thin  of  people.  S\r  William  Temple  is  very  much  puzzled  to 
find  out  a  reafon  why  the  Northern  Hive,  as  he  calls  it,  does  not  fend  out  fuch 
prodigious  fwarms,  and  over-run  the  world  with  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  it  did 
formerly ;  but  had  that  excellent  Author  obferved  that  there  were  no  ftu- 
dents  in  Phyfick  among  the  fubjeds  of  Thor  and  Woden,  and  that  this  fcience 
very  much  flourifhes  in  the  North  at  prefent,  he  might  have  found  a  bet- 
ter folution  for  this  difficulty  than  any  of  thofe  he  has  made  ufe  of.  This 
body  of  men,  in  our  own  country,  may  be  defcribed  like  the  BritiJJj  army 
■in  CceJ'ars  time:  Some  of  them  flay  in  Chariots,  and  foine  on  foot.  If  the 
Infantry  do  lefs  execution  than  the  Charioteers,  it  is  becaufe  they  cannot  be 
carried  fo  foon  into  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  difpatch  fo  much  bufinefs 
in  fo  fhort  a  time.  Befides  this  body  of  Regular  troops,  there  are  Stragglers, 
who  without  being  dully  lifted  and  enrolled,  do  infinite  mifchief  to  thofe 
^who  are  fo  unlucky  as  to  fall   into  their  hands. 

There  are,  befides  the  above-mentioned,  innumerable  Retainers  to  Phy- 
fick, who,  for  want  of  other  Patients,  amufe  themfelves  with  the  ftifling 
tof  Cats   in  an  air-pump,   cutting   up  dogs  alive,,   or   impaling  of  Infedls 
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upon  the  point  of  a  needle  for  microfcopical  obfervations ;  befides  thofe 
that  are  employed  in  the  gathering  of  weeds,  and  the  chace  of  Butterflies: 
Not  to  mention  the  Cocklcfliel-merchants  and  Spider-catchers. 

When  I  confider  how  each  of  thefe  profeffions  arc  crouded  with  mul- 
titudes that  feek  their  livelihood  in  them,  and  how  many  men  of  merit  there 
are  in  each  of  them,  who  may  be  rather  faid  to  be  of  the  Science,  than  the 
Profeffion;  I  very  much  wonder  at  the  humour  of  Parents,  who  will  not 
rather  chufe  to  place  their  Sons  in  a  way  of  iife  where  an  honeft  indullry 
cannot  but  thrive,  than  in  ftations  where  the  greateft  Probity,  Learning,  and 
good  Senfe  may  mifcarry.  How  many  men  are  Country-curates,  that  might 
have  made  themfelves  Aldermen  oi  London,  by  a  right  improvement  of  a 
fmaller  fum  of  money  than  what  is  ufually  laid  out  upon  a  learned  educa- 
tion? A  fober  frugal  perfon,  of  llender  parts  and  a  flow  apprehenfion,  might 
have  thrived  in  Trade,  though  he  flarves  upon  Phyfick;  as  a  man  would  be 
well  enough  pleafed  to  buy  Silks  of  one,  whom  he  would  not  venture  to 
feel  his  pulfe.  Vagellim  is  careful,  fliudious  and  obliging,  but  withal  a  lit- 
tle thick-skulled;  he  has  not  a  Angle  Client,  but  might  have  had  abundance 
of  Cuftomers.  The  misfortune  is,  that  Parents  take  a  liking  to  a  particular 
profeffion,  and  therefor*^  deflre  their  Sons  may  be  of  it.  Whereas,  in  fo 
great  an  affair  of  life,  they  ihould  confider  the  Genius  and  Abilities  of  their 
children,  more  than  their  own  inclinations. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  Trading  nation,  that  there  are  very  few  in 
it  fo  dull  and  heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  in  ftations  of  life,  which  may 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  their  fortunes  A  well-regulated  com- 
merce is  not,  like  Law,  Phyfick,  or  Divinity,  to  be  over-ftocked  with  hands  \ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  flourilhes  by  multitudes,  and  gives  employment  to  all 
its  Profeflbrs.  Fleets  of  Merchant-men  are  fo  many  fquadrons  of  floating  fliops, 
that  vend  our  wares  and  manufadlures  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
find  out  chapmen  under  both  the  tropicks. 
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Sev*e  atrox  Voljcens,  nee  teli  confpicit  ufqiiam 

Ai0orem,  nee  quofe  ardens  immittere  pojjit.  Virg. 


THERE  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  bafe  ungenerous  Spirit,  than 
the  giving  of  fecret  ftabs  to  a  man's  reputation.  Lampoons  and  Sa- 
tyrs, that  are  written  with  Wit  and  Spirit,  are  liice  poifoned  Darts, 
which  not  only  inflift  a  wound,  but  make  it  incurable.  For  this  reafon  I 
am  very  much  troubled  when  I  fee  the  talents  of  humour  and  ridicule  in  the 
polTeffion  of  an  ill-natured  man.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  gratification  to  a 
barbarous  and  inhuman  wit,  than  to  ftir  up  forrow  in  the  heart  of  a  private 
perfon,  to  raife  uneafinefs  among  near  relations,  and  to  expofe  whole  fami- 
lies to  derifion,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  remains  unfeen  and  undifcovered. 
If,  befides  the  accomplifhments  of  being  witty  and  ill-natured,  a  man  is  vicious 
into  the  bargain  3  he  is  one  of  the  moft  mifchievous  creatures  that  can  en- 
ter into  a  civil  Society.  His  Satyr  will  then  chiefly  fall  upon  thofe  who  ought 
to  be  the  moft  exempt  from  it.  Virtue,  Merit,  and  every  thing  that  is  praife- 
worthy,  will  be  made  the  fubjed  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery.  It  is  impofliblc 
to  enumerate  the  evils  which  arife  from  thefe  Arrows  that  fly  in  the  dark; 
and  I  know  no  other  excufe  that  is  or  can  be  made  for  them,  than  that  the 
wounds  they  give  are  only  imaginary,  and  produce  nothing  more  than  a  fe- 
cret fhame  or  forrow  in  the  mind  of  the  fuffering  perfon.  It  muft  indeed  be 
confefTed,  that  a  Lampoon  or  a  Satyr  do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  mur- 
der; but  at  the  fame  time,  how  many  are  there  that  would  not  rather  lofe 
a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  or  even  life  it  felf,  than  be  fet  up  as  marks  of 
infamy  and  derifion  ?  And  in  this  cafe  a  man  fhould  confider,  that  an  injury 
is  not  to  be  meafured  by  the  notions  of  him  that  gives,  but  of  him  that  re- 
ceives it. 

Thofe  who  can  put  the  beft  countenance  upon  the  outrages  of  this  nature 
which  are  offered  them,  are  not  without  their  fecret  anguifh.     I  have  often  ^ 
obferved  a  paflage  in  Socrates'?,  behaviour  at  his  death,  in  a  light  wherein  none 
of  the  Criticks  have  confidered  it.     That  excellent  man ,   entertaining   his 
friends,  a  little  before  he  drank  the  bowl  of  poifon,  with  a  difcoufe  on  the 

Immortality  of  the  Soul,  at  his  entring  upon  it  fays,  that  he  does  not  believe 

any 
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any  the  moft  Comick  genius  can  cenfure  him  for  talking  upon  fuch  a  fiihjedl 
at  fuch  a  time.  This  paflage,  I  think,  evidently  glances  upon  Arijlopbanes, 
who  writ  a  Comedy  on  purpofe  to  ridicule  the  difcourfes  of  that  Divine  Phi- 
iofopher.  It  has  been  obfcrved  by  many  writers,  that  Socrates  was  fo  little 
moved  at  this  piece  of  buffoonery,  that  he  was  feveral  times  prefent  at  its  being 
aded  upon  the  Stage,  and  never  expreffed  the  leaft  refentment  of  it.  But 
with  fubmiffion,  I  think  the  remark  I  have  here  made  fliews  us  that  this 
unworthy  treatment  made  an  impreffion  upon  his  mind,  though  he  had  been 
too  wife  to  difcover  it. 

When  Julius  Cafar  was   lampooned  hy  Catullus,  he  invited  him  to  a  fup- 
per,  and  treated  him  with  fuch  a  generous  civility,  that  he  made  the  Poet 
his  friend  ever  after.     Cardinal  Mazarin  gave  the  fame  kind  of  treatment 
to  the  learned  ^lillet,  who  had  refledcd  upon  his  Eminence  in   a  famous 
Latin  Poem.     The  Cardinal   fent  for  him,  and  after  fomc   kind  expoilula- 
tions  upon  what  he  had  written,  afllired  him    of  his  efleem,  and   difmifTed 
him  with  a  promife  of  the  next  good  Abby  that  fliould  fall,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly conferred  upon  him  in  a  few  months  after.     This  had  fo  good  an 
effedupon  the  Author,  that  he  dedicated  the  fecond  edition  of  his  book  to 
the  Cardinal,  after  having  expunged  the  paflliges  which  had  given  him  offence. 
Sextus  ^lintus  was  not  of  fo  generous  and  forgiving  a  temper.     Upon  his 
being  made  Pope,  the  ftatue  oiPaJ'quin  w^s  one  night  jdrelfed  in  a  very  dirty 
Ihirt,  with  an  excufe  written  under  it,  that  he  was  forced  to  wear  foul  lin- 
nen  becaufe  his  Laundrefs  was  made  a  Princefs.     This  was  a  Ref^edion  upon 
the  Pope's  Siiler,  who,  before  the  promotion  of  her  Brother,  was  in  thofe 
mean  circumftances  that  Pajquin  reprcfented  her.     As  this  Pafquinade  made 
a  great  noife  in  Rome,  the  Pope  offered  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  to  any 
perfon  that  (liould  difcover  the  Author  of  it.     The  Author  relying  upon  his 
Holinefs's  Generofity,  as  alfo  on  fome  private  overtures  which  he  had  received 
from  him,  made  the  difcovcry  himfclf ;  upon  which  the  Pope  gave  him   the 
reward  he  had  promil'cd,  but  at  the  fame  time,  to  difablc  the  Satyrifl  for  the 
future,  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out,  and  both  his  hands  to  be  chop- 
ped off.     Aretine   is  too  trite  an   inflance.     Every  one  knows  that  all  the 
Kings  of  Europe  were  his  tributaries.     Nay,  there  is  a  Letter  of  his  extant, 
in  which  he  makes  his  boafls  that  he  had  laid   the  Sophy  of  Pcrfia   under 
contribution. 

Though  in  the  v^jrious  examples,  which  I  have  here  drawn  together, 
thefe  feveral  great  Men  behaved  themfelves  very  differently  tov/ards  the  wits 
of  the  Age  who  had  reproached  them;  they  all  of  them  plainly  fliewed  that 
they  were  very  fcnfible  of  their  reproaches,  and  confequently  that  they  receiv- 
ed them  as  very  great  injuries.     For  my  own  part,  I  would  never  truft  a 
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man  that  I  thought  was  capable  of  giving  thefe  fecret  wounds ;  and  cannot 
but  think  that  he  would  hurt  the  perfon,  whofe  reputation  he  thus  aflaults,, 
in  his  body  or  in  his  fortune,  could  he  do  it  with  the  fame  fecurity.     There, 
is  indeed  fomething  very  barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the  ordinary  Scriblers  of. 
Lampoons.     An  innocent  young  Lady  fliall  be  expofed,  for  an  unhappy  fea- 
ture.    A  Father  of  a  family  turned  to  ridicule,    for  fome  domeilick  cala- 
mity.    A  Wife  be  made  uneafie  all  her   life,  for  a  mifinterpreted  word   or 
adlion.     Nay,  a  good,  a  temperate,  and  ajuft  man,  fliall  be  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance,   by  the  reprefentation  of  thofe  qualities  that  fliould  do  him  ho- 
nour.    So  pernicious  a  thing  is  Wit,  when  it  is  not  tempered  with  Virtue ; 
and  Humanity. 

I  have  indeed   heard  of  heedlefs  inconfiderate  writers,  that  without  any 
malice  have  facrificed  the  reputation  of  their  friends   and  acquaintance,  to  ■ 
a  certain  levity  of  temper,  and  a  filly  ambition,  of  diftinguifhing  themfelves 
by  a  fpirit  of  Raillery  and  Satyr :  As  if  it  were, not  infinitely  more  honourable 
to  be  a  Good-natured  man,  than  a  Wit.     Where  there  is  this  little  petulant- 
humour  in  an  Author,  he  is  often  very  mifchievous  without  defigning  to  be 
fo.     For  which  reafon  I  always  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  indifcreet  man 
is  more  hurtful  than  an  ill-natured  dncj  for  as  the  one  will  only  attack  his 
enemies,  and.  thofe  he  wifhes  ill  to;    the  other  injures    indifferently  both 
friends  and  foes.     I  cannot  forbear,  on  this  occafion,  tranfcribing  a  Fable  out- 
oi^'iT  Roger  TEJlrange,    which  accidentally  lies  before  me.     "  A  company 
"  of  waggifh  Boys  were  watching  of  Frogs  at  the  fide  of  a  Fond,  and  flill 
"  as  any  of  them  put  up  their  heads,  they'd  be  pelting,  them  down  again 
*'  with  flones.    Children  (fays  one  of  the  Frogs)  you  never  confider  that  though 
"  this  be.  Flay  to  you,  'tis  Death,  to  us. 

As  this  week  is  in  a  manner  fet  apart  and  dedicated' to  ferlous  thoughts, 
I  fhall  indulge  my  felf  in  fuch  Speculations  as  may  not  be  altogether  unfuit- 
able  to  the  feafon;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  fetting  in  our  felves  a  cha- 
ritable frame  of  mind  is  a  work  very  proper  for  the  time,  I  have  in  this 
paper  endeavoured  to  expofe  that  particular  breach  of  Charity  which  has 
been  generally  over-looked  by  Divines,  becaufe  there  are  but  few  who  caa'  < 
be  guilty  of  it. 


'fburfday^ 
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M<»  zj.  Thurfday^  March  ip. 


•  JEgrefcifque  medendo.  Virg, 


« 


^T^HE  following  Letter  will  explain  itfelf,  and  needs  no  apologj^, 

SIR, 

"  "■"  Am  one  of  that  fickly  tribe  who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
"  I    of  Valetudinarians  -,    and  do  confefs  to   you,  \  that  I   firft  contracted 
*'         this  ill  habit  of  body,    or  rather   of  mind,    by  the  fludy  of  Phyfick. 
"  I  no  fooner  began  to  perufe  books  of  this  nature,  but  I  found  my  pulfe 
"  was  irregular;  and  fcarce  ever  read  the  account  of  any  difeafe  that  I  did 
"  not  fancy  my  felf  afflidled  with.     Dodtor  Sydenham's  learned  treatife  of 
"  Fevers  threw   me  into  a  lingring  Hed:Ick,  which  hung  upon  me  all   the 
"  while  I  was  reading   that  excellent  piece.     I  then  applied  my  felf  to  the 
"  fludy  of  feveral  Authors,    who  have  written  upon  Phthi/ical  diftempers^ 
"  and  by  that  means  fell  into  a  Confumption;  till  at  length  growing  very 
fat,  I  was  in  a  manner  fhamed  out  of  that  Imagination.     Not  long  after 
this  I  found  in  my  felf  all    the  fymptoms  of  the  Gout,  except  pain ;    but 
was  cured  of  it  by  a  Treatife  upon  the  Gravel,  written  by  a  very  ingenious 
Author,  who  (as  it  is  ufual  for  Phyficians  to  convert  one  diftemper  into- 
another)  eafed  me  of  the  Gout  by  giving  me   the  Stone.     I  at  length 
fludied  my  felf  into  a  complication   of  diftempersj  but,  accidentally  tak- 
ing into  my  hand  that  ingenious  difcourfe  written  by  SanSlorius ,   I  was 
refolved  to  diredl  my  felf  by  a  fcheme  of  Rules,  which  I  had  colledled 
from  his  obfervations.     The  learned  world  are  very  well  acquainted  with 
that  Gentleman's  invention;  who,  for  the  better  carrying   on  of  his  ex- 
periments,  contrived  a  certain  Mathematical  Chair,  which   was  fo  arti- 
ficially hung  upon  fprings,  that   it   would  weigh  any  thing   as  well  as  a 
pair  of  Scales.     By  this  means  he  difcovered  how  many  ounces  of  his  food 
pafled  by  perfpiration,  what  quantity  of  it  was  turned  into  nourifliment, 
and  how  much  went  away  by  the  other  channels   and  diftributions  of 
Nature. 

"  Having: 
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"  Having'  provided  my  felf  with  this  Chair,  I  ufed  to  fludy,  eat,  drink,         1 
"  and  fleep  in  itj  infomuch  that  I  may  be  faid,  for  thefe   three   laft  years,  i 

«  to  have  Hved  in  a  pair  of  Scales.  I  compute  my  felf,  when  I  am  in 
"  full  health,  to  be  precifely  two  hundred  weight,  falling  fhort  of  it  about 
"  a  pound  after  a  day's  faft,  and  exceeding  it  as  much  after  a  very  full  meal; 
•"  fo  that  it  is  my  continual  employment,  to  trim  the  ballance  between  thefe 
"  two  volatile  pounds  in  my  conftitution.  In  my  ordinary  meals  I  fetch 
"  my  felf  up  to  two  hundred  weight  and  half  a  pound;  and  if  after  ha- 
"  ving  dined  I  find  my  felf  fall  fliort  of  it,  I  drink  juft  fo  much  fmall- 
"  beer,  or  eat  fuch  a  quantity  of  bread,  as  is  fufficient  to  make  me  weight. 
"  In  my  greateft  exceffes  I  do  not  tranfgrefs  more  than  the  other  half  pound; 
"  which  for  my  health's  fake,  I  do  the  firft  Monday  in  every  month.  As 
"  foon  as  I  find  my  felf  duely  poifed  after  dinner,  I  walk  till  I  have  perfpired 
"  five  ounces  and  four  fcruples ;  and  when  I  difcover,  by  my  Chair,  that  I 
"  am  fo  far  reduced,  I  fall  to  my  books,  and  ftudy  away  three  ounces  more. 
"  As  for  the  remaining  parts  of  the  pound,  I  keep  no  accompt  of  them. 
"  I  do  not  dine  and  fup  by  the  Clock,  but  by  my  Chair;  for  when  that  in- 
"  forms  me  my  pound  of  food  is  exhaufted,  I  conclude  my  felf  to  be  hun- 
"  gry,  and  lay  in  another  with  all  diligence.  In  my  days  of  abftinence  I 
^'  lofe  a  pound  and  an  half,  and  on  folemn  Fafts,  am  two  pound  lighter 
"  than  on  other  days  in  the  year. 

"  I  allow  my  felf,  one  night  with  another,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fleep 
"  within  a  few  grains  more  or  lefs ;  and  if  upon,  my  rifing  I  find  that  I 
"  have  not  confumed  my  whole  quantity,  I  take  out  the  reft  in  my  Chair.. 
"  Upon  an  exad:  calculation  of  what  I  expended  and  received  the  laft 
"  year,  which  I  always  regifter  in  a  book,  I  find  the  medium  to  be  two 
*'  hundred  weight,  fo  that  I  cannot  difcover  that  I  am  impaired  one  ounce 
"  in  my  health  during  a  whole  twelve-month.  And  yet.  Sir,  notwithftand- 
"  ing  this  my  great  care  to  ballaft  my  felf  equally  everyday,  and  to  keep  my 
"  body  in  its  proper  poife,  fo  it  is  that  I  find  my  felf  in  a  fick  and  languifli- 
"  ing  condition.  My  Complexion  is  grown  very  fallow,  my  Pulfe  low,  and 
"  my  Body  hydropical.  Let  me  therefore  beg  you.  Sir,  to  confider  me  as 
"  your  patient,  and  to  give  me  more  certain  rules  to  walk  by  than  thofe  I 
•'  have  already  obferved,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige 

Your  humble  Servant. 

This  Letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  Epitaph  written  on  the  monu- 
ment of  a  Valetudinarian;  Stavo  ben,  ma  per  Jiar  meglio,  Jio  qui:  which  it  is-, 
impoflible  to  tranflate.  The  Fear  of  Death  often  proves  mortal,  and  fets  peo- 
ple on  methods  to  fave   their  lives,  which  infallibly  deftroy  them.     Ihis  is 
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a  reflexion  made  by  fome  Hiftorians,  upon  obferviiigthat  there  arc  many  more 
thoufands  killed  in  a  flight  than  in  a  battel;  and  may  be  applied  to  thofe  mul- 
titudes of  imaginary  fick  pcrfons  that  break  their  Conftitutions  by  Phyfick,  and 
throw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  Death,  by  endeavouring  to  efcape  it.  This 
method  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  below  the  pradlice  of  a  Reafonable  Crea- 
ture. To  confult  the  prefervation  of  life,  as  the  only  end  of  it,  To  make 
our  health  our  bufinefs.  To  engage  in  no  adlion  that  is  not  part  of  a  regimen, 
or  courfe  of  Phyfick;  are  purpofes  fo  abjed,  fo  mean,  fo  unworthy  Human 
Nature,  that  a  generous  Soul  would  rather  die  than  fubmit  to  them.  Befides, 
that  a  continual  anxiety  for  life  vitiates  all  the  relifhes  of  it,  and  cafts  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  face  of  Nature  ;  as  it  is  impoflible  we  (hould  take  delight  in 
any  thing  that  we  are  every  moment  afraid  of  lofing. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  faid,  that  I  think  any  one  to  blame  for 
taking  due  care  of  their  health.  On  the  contrary,  as  chearfulnefs  of  mind, 
and  capacity  for  bufinefs,  are  in  a  great  meafure  the  effefts  of  a  well-temper^ 
ed  Conftitution,  a  man  cannot  be  at  too  much  pains  to  cultivate  and  preferve 
it.  But  this  care,  which  we  are  prompted  to,  not  only  by  common  fenfe, 
but  by  duty  and  inftindt,  fliould  never  engage  us  in  groundlcfs  fears,  melan- 
choly apprehenfions,  and  imaginary  diftempers,  which  are  natural  to  every 
man  who  is  more  anxious  to  live  than  how  to  live.  In  (hort,  the  prefer- 
vation of  life  fhould  be  only  a  fecondary  concern,  and  the  direcftion  of  it  our 
principal.  If  we  have  this  frame  of  mind,  we  fliall  take  the  bcft  means  to  pre- 
ferve life,  without  being  over-folUcitous  about  the  event;  and  fliall  arrive  at 
that  point  of  felicity  which  Martial  has  mentioned  as  the  perfection  of  Hap- 
pinefs,  of  neither  fearing  nor  wiftiing  for  Death. 

In  anfwer  to  the  Gentleman,  who  tempers  his  health  by  ounces  and  by  fcru- 
ples,  and  inftead  of  complying  with  thofe  natural  follicirations  of  hunger  and 
thirll,  drowfinefs  or  love  of  exercife,  governs  himfelf  by  the  prefcriptions 
of  his  Chair,  I  fhall  tell  him  a  fliort  fable.  Jiipker,  fays  the  Mythologift, 
to  reward  the  piety  of  a  certain  countryman,  promis'd  to  give  him  what- 
ever he  would  ask.  The  countryman  defired  that  he  might  have  the 
management  of  the  weather  in  his  own  eftate  :  He  obtained  his  requeft,  and 
immediately  diftributed  rain,  fnow,  and  funfliine  among  his  feveral  fields,  as 
he  thought  the  nature  of  the  foil  required.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he 
txpedled  to  fee  a  more  than  ordinary  crop,  his  harveft  fell  infinitely  fliort  of 
that  of  his  neighbours :  Upon  which  (fays  the  fable)  he  defired  Jupiter  to 
take  the  weather  again  into  his  own  hands,  or  that  otherwife  he  ftiould  ut- 
terly ruin  himfelf. 
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|sj»2(;.  fy'iday,  March  50. 


Pallida  mors  aquo  pulfat  pede  fauperum  tabernas 

Regumque  turres^  0  beate  Sexti. 
Vita  fumma  brevis  fpem  nos  vet  at  inchoare  longam: 

Jam  te  premet  nox,  fabulceque  manes, 
Et  domiis  exiles  Plutonia Hor. 


WHEN  I  am  in  a  ferious  humour,  I  very  often  walk  by  my  felf  in 
Wejlminjler  Abby ;  where  the  gloominefs  of  the  place,  and  the  ufc 
to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the  folemnity  of  the  building,  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  who  lye  in  it,  are  apt  to  £11  the  mind  with  a 
kind  of  melancholy,  or  rather  thoughtfulnefs,  that  is  not  difagreeable.  I 
yefterday  pafled  a  whole  afternoon  in  the  Church-yard,  the  Cloyfters,  and 
the  Church,  amufmg  my  felf  with  the  Tombftones  and  Infcriptions  that  I 
met  with  in  thofe  feveral  regions  of  the  dead.  Moft  of  them  recorded  no- 
thing elfe  of  the  buried  perfon,  .but  that  he  was  born  upon  one  day,  and  died 
upon  another:  The  whole  hiftory.of  his  life  being  comprehended  in  thofe 
two  circumftances,  that  are  common  to  all  mankind.  I  could  not  but  look 
upon  thefe  Regifters  of  exiftencc,  whether  of  Brafs  or  Marble,  as  a  kind  of 
Satyr  upon  the  departed  perfons;  who  had  left  no  other  memorial  of  them, 
tut  that  they  were  born  and  that  they  died.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  feveral 
perfons  mentioned  in  the  battels  of  Heroic  Poems,  who  have  founding  names 
given  them,  for  no  other  reafon  but  that  they  maybe  killed,  and  are  celebra- 
ted for  nothing  but  being  knocked  on  the  head. 

TAowIkoV  Tg  Mf S'ovicl  Tg  0ggo-/Ao%oV  Tg.  Horn. 

Glaucumque,  Medontaque,  Tberfilochumque.  Virg. 

The  life  of  thefe  men  is  finely  defcribed  in  Holy  Writ  by  the  Path  of  an  Ar^ 
roWy  which  is  immediately  clofed  up  and  loft. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  Church,  I  entertained  my  felf  with  the  digging 
of  a  grave;  and  faw  in  every  fhovel-fuU  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the  frag- 
ment of  a  bone  or  skull  intermixt  with  a  kind  of  frefli  mouldering  earth, 
th^t  fo;ne  time  other  had  a  place  in  the  compofition  of  an  human  body.    Up- 
on 
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on  this,  I  began  to  confidcr  with  my  felf  what  innumerable  multitudes  of 
people  lay  confufed  together  under  the  pavement  of  that  ancient  Cathedral ; 
how  Men  and  Women,  Friends  and  Enemies,  Priefts  and  Soldiers,  Monks 
and  Prebendaries,  were  crumbled  amongft  one  anotlier,  and  blended  together 
in  the  fame  common  mafs;  how  beauty,  ftrength,  and  youth,  with  old-age, 
weaknefs  and  deformity,  lay  undiftinguiflied  in  the  fame  promifcuous  heap  of 
matter. 

After  having  thus  furveyed  this  great  Magazine  of  Mortality,  as  it  were, 
in  the  lump ;  I  examined  it  more  particularly  by  the  accounts  which  I  found 
on  feveral  of  the  Monuments  which  are  raifed  in  every  quarter  of  that  antient 
fabrick.  Some  of  them  were  covered  with  fuch  extravagant  Epitaphs,  that,  if 
it  were  poflible  for  the  dead  perfon  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  he  would 
blufh  at  the  praifes  which  his  friends  have  beftowed  upon  him.  There  are 
others  fo  exceflively  modeft,  that  they  deliver  the  charader  of  the  perfon  de- 
parted in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by  that  means  are  not  underftood  once  in  a 
twelvemonth.  In  the  poetical  quarter,  I  found  there  were  Poets  who  had 
no  Monuments,  and  Monuments  which  had  no  Poets.  I  obferved  indeed  that 
the  prefent  War  had  filled  the  Church  with  many  of  thefe  uninhabited  monu- 
ments, which  had  been  ercded  to  the  memory  of  perfons  whole  bodies  were 
perhaps  buried  in  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  or  in  the  bofom  of  the  Ocean. 

I  could  not   but  be  very  much  delighted  with  feveral  modern  Epitaphs, 
which  are  written  with  great  elegance  of  expreflion  and  juftncfs  of  thouo^ht 
and  therefore  do  honour  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead.     As  a  Foreigner 
is  very  apt  to  conceive  an   idea  of  the  ignorance  or    politenefs  of  a  Nation, 
from  the  turn  of  their  publick  monuments  and  infcriptions,  they  fliould  be 
fubmitted  to  the  perufal  of  men  of  learning  and  genius,  before  they  are  put 
in  execution.     Sir  Cloudejly  S/jove/'s  monument  has  very  often  given  me  great 
offence:  Inftead  of  the  brave  rough  £;;^///Zi  Admiral,  which  was  the  diftin- 
guifliing  charadler  of  that  plain  gallant  man,  he  is  reprefented  on  his  Tomb 
by  the  figure  of  a  Beau,  dreffed  in  a  long  Perriwig,  and  repofing   himfelf 
upon  Velvet  Cufhions  under  a  Canopy  of  State.     The  Infcription  is  anfwer- 
able  to  the  Monument;  for  inftead  of  celebrating  the  many  remarkable  adi- 
ons  he  had  performed  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  it  acquaints  us  only  with 
the  manner  of  his  death,  in  which  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  reap  any  ho- 
nour.    The  Di/tcb,  whom  we  are  apt  to  defpife  for  want  of  genius,  fliew  an 
infinitely  greater  tafte  of  antiquity  and  politenefs  in  their  buildings  and  works 
of  this  nature,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  thofe  of  our  own  country.     The 
Monuments  of  their   Admirals,  which  have  been  erecfled  at  the  publick  ex- 
pence,  reprefent  them  like  themfelves ;  and  are  adorned  with  rollral  crowns 
and  naval  ornaments,  with  beautiful  feftoons  of  fea-weed,  fliells,  and  coral.  •■' 
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But  to  return  to  our  fubjedl.  I  have  left  the  repofitory  of  our  EngUjh 
Kings  for  the  contemplation  of  another  day,  when  I  fhall  find  my  mind  dif- 
pofed  for  fo  ferious  an  amufemenr.  I  know  that  entertainments  of  this  na- 
ture are  apt  to  raife  dark  and  difmal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds,  and  gloomy 
imaginations;  but  for  my  own  part,  though  I  am  always  ferious,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  be  melancholy;  and  can  therefore  take  a  view  of  Nature 
in  her  deep  and  folemn  fcenes,  with  the  fame  pleafure  as  in  her  moft  gay 
and  delightful  ones.  By  this  means  I  can  improve  my  felf  with  thofe  objefts, 
which  others  confider  with  terror.  When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the 
Great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the 
Beautiful,  every  inordinate  defire  goes  out;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of 
Parents  upon  a  tomb-ftone,  my  heart  melts  with  compaflion ;  when  I  fee 
the  tombs  of  the  Parents  themfelves,  I  confider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for 
thofe  whom  we  muft  quickly  follow :  When  I  fee  Kings  lying  by  thofe  who 
depofed  them,  when  I  confider  rival-wits  placed  fide  by  fide,  or  the  holy  men 
that  divided  the  world  with  their  contefts  and  difputes,  I  refledl  with  forrow 
and  aftonifhment  on  the  little  competitions,  fadlions  and  debates  of  mankind. 
When  I  read  the  feveral  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  fome  that  died  yefterday,  and 
fome  fix  hundred  years  ago,  I  confider  that  great  day  when  we  fhall  all  of  us 
be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  appearance  together. 


N°   i8.  Monday,  April  i. 


Neque  femper  arcum. 

"Tendit  Apollo.  "  Hon 


I  Shall  here  prefent  my  reader  with  a  Letter  from  a  Projedor,  concerning 
a  new  Office  which  he  thinks  may  very  much  contribute  to  the  embel- 
lifliment  of  the  City,  and  to  the  driving  barbarity  out  of  our  ftreets. 
I  confider  it  as  a  Satyr  upon  Projearors  in  general,  and  a  lively  picSure  of  the 
whole  art  of  modern  Criticifm. 

SIR, 

"  /^Bfervlng  that  you  have  thoughts  of  creating  certain  Officers  under  you, 
"  ^  for  the  infpeaion  of  feveral  petty  enormities  which  you  your  felf  can- 
^  not  attend  to;  and  finding  daily  abfurdities  hung  out  upon  the  fign-pofts  of 

»'  this 
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"  this  city,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  thofe  of  our  own 
"  country,  who  are  curious  fpeftators  of  the  fame:  I  do  humbly  propofe, 
"  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  make  me  your  Superintendent  of  all  fuch 
"  figures  and  devices  as  are  or  fliall  be  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion;  with 
*'  full  powers  to  redlifie  or  expunge  whatever  I  (liall  find  irregular  or  de- 
"  fed:ive.  For  want  of  fuch  an  Officer,  there  is  nothing  like  found  litera- 
"  ture  and  good  fenfe  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  ohjefts,  that  are  every  where 
"  thrufting  themfelves  out  to  the  eye,  and  endeavouring  to  become  vifible. 
"  Our  ftreets  are  filled  with  blue  Boars,  black  Swans,  and  red  Lions;  not  to 
*'  mention  flying  Pigs,  and  Hogs  in  armour,  with  many  other  creatures  more 
"  extraordinary  than  any  in  the  defarts  of  Africk.  Strange !  that  one  who 
'*  has  all  the  birds  and  hearts  in  nature  to  chufe  out  of,  (hould  live  at  the 
*'  Sign  of  an  Em  Rationis  ! 

"  My  firft  task  therefore  fliould  be,  like  that  of  Hercules,  to  clear  the 
"  city  from  Monfters.  In  the  fecond  place  I  would  forbid,  that  creatures  of 
"  jarring  and  incongruous  natures  fliould  be  joined  together  in  the  fame  fign ; 
<*  fuch  as  the  Bell  and  the  Neats-tongue,  the  Dog  and  Gridiron.  The  Fox 
"  and  Goofe  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  met ;  but  what  has  the  Fox  and  the 
"  feven  Stars  to  do  together  ?  And  when  did  the  Lamb  and  Dolphin  evef 
"  meet,  except  upon  a  fign-poft?  As  for  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  there  is  a  con- 
"  ceit  in  it}  and  therefore  I  do  not  intend  that  any  thing  I  have  here  faid 
"  fliould  affeft  it.  I  murt:  however  obferve  to  you  upon  this  fubje<5t,  that  it 
"  is  ufual  for  a  young  Tradefman,  at  his  firft  fetting  up,  to  add  to  his  Sign 
"  that  of  the  Mafter  whom  he  ferved  ;  as  the  Husband  after  marriage,  give^ 
"  a  place  to  his  Miftrefs's  Arms  in  his  own  Coat.  This  I  take  to  have  given 
"  rife  to  many  of  thofe  abfurdities  which  are  committed  over  our  heads;  and, 
"  as  I  am  informed,  firft  occafioned  the  three  Nuns  and  a  Hare,  which  we 
"  fee  fo  frequently  joined  together.  I  would  therefore  eftablifli  certain  rules, 
"  for  the  determining  how  far  one  Tradefman  may^nv  the  Sign  of  another, 
"  and  in  what  cafes  he  may  be  allowed  to  quarter  it  with  his  own. 

"  In  the  third  place,  I  would  enjoin  every  Shop  to  make  ufe  of  a  Sign 
"  which  bears  fome  affinity  to  the  Wares  in  which  it  deals.  What  can  be 
"  more  inconfiftent,  than  to  fee  a  Bawd  at  the  fign  of  the  Angel,  or  a  Tay- 
"  lor  at  the  Lion?  A  Cook  fliould  not  live  at  the  Boot,  nor  a  Shoe-maker  at 
"  the  roafted  Pig ;  and  yet,  for  want  of  tliis  regulation,  I  have  fee n  a  Goat 
"  fet  up  before  the  door  of  a  Perfumer,  and  the  French  King's  head  at  a 
■"  Sword-cutler's. 

"  An  ingenious  foreigner  obferves,  that  feveral  of  thofe  Gentlemen  who 
"  value  themfelves  upon  their  families,  and  overlook  fuch  as  are  bred  to 
"  trade,  bear  the  tools  of  their  forefathers  in  their  Coats  of  Arms.     I  will 
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''  not  examine  how  true  this  is  in  fadl:  Butthough  it  may  not  be  neceflary  for 
"  pofterity  thus  to  fet  up  the  fign  of. their  forefluhers  j  I  thinii  it  highly  pro- 
"  per  for  thofe  who  adually  profefs  the  trade,  to  fliew  fome  fuch  marks  of 
"  it  before  their  doors. 

"  When  the  Name  gives  an  occafion  for  an  ingenious  Sign-poil,  I  would 
"  likewife  advifethe  owner  to  take  that  opportunity  of  letting  the  worldknow 
"  who  he  is.     It  would  have  been  ridiculous  for  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon 
'•  to  have  lived  at  the  fign  of  the  Trout  j  for  which  reafon  fhe  has  ereded  be- 
"  fore  her  houfe  the  figure  of  the  fifh  that  is  her  namefake.     Mr.  Bell  has 
"  likewife  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  a  device  of  the  fame  nature:  And  here, 
"  Sir,  I  muft  beg  leave  to   obferve   to  you,  that  this  particular  figure  of  a 
"  Bell  has  given  occafion  to  feveral  pieces  of  wit  in  this  kind.     A  man  of 
"  your  reading  muft  know  that  Abel  Drugger  gained  great  applaufe  by  it  in 
*'  the  time  of  Ben.  yohnfou.     Our  apocryphal  heathen  God  is  alfo  reprefen- 
"  ted  by  this  figure;   which,  in  conjundlion  with  the  Dragon,  makes  a  very 
"  handfome  pidlure  in  feveral  of  our  ftreets.     As  for  the  Bell-favage,  which 
"  is  the  fign  of  a  Savage  man  ftanding  by  a  Bell,  I  was  formerly  very  much 
'•  puzzled  upon  the  conceit  of  it,  till  I  accidentally  fell  into  the  reading  of 
"  an  old  Romance  tranflated  out  of  tht  .French  -,  which  gives  an  account  of 
"  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  was  found  in  a  wildernefs,  and  is  called  in  the 
"  French,  la  belle  Sauvage ;  and  is  every  where  tranflated  by  our  countryman 
"  the  Bell-favage.     This  piece  of  Philology  will,  I  hope,  convince  you  that 
"  I  have  made  Sign-pofts  my  ftudy,  and  confequently  qualified  my  felf  for 
"  the  employment  which  I  follicit  at  your  hands.     But  before  I  conclude  my 
"  Letter,  I  muft  communicate  to  you  another  remark  which  I  have  madeup- 
"  on  the  fubjed:  with  which  I  am  now  entertaining  you,  namely,  that  I  can 
"  give  a  (hrewd  guefs  at  the  humour  of  the  Inhabitant  by  the  Sign  that  hangs 
"  before  his  door.     A  furly  cholerick  fellow  generally  makes  choice  of  a 
"  Bear ;  as  men  of  milder  difpofitions  frequently  live  at  the  Lamb.     Seeing 
"  a  Punch-bowl  painted  upon  a  Sign  near  Charing-Crofs,  and  very  curioufly^ 
"  garni(hed,  with  a  couple  of  Angels  hovering  over  it,  and  fqueezing  a  Le- 
"  mon  into  it,  I  had  the  curiofity  to  ask  after  the  Mafter  of  the  houfe,  and 
"  found  upon  enquiry,  as  I  had  gueflTed  by  the  little  Agreemem  upon  his  Sign, 
*'  that  he  was  a  Frenchman.     I  know.  Sir,   it  is  not   requifite  for  me  to   en- 

"  large  upon  thefe  hints  to  a  Gentleman  of  your  great  abilities;  fo  humbly 

"  recommending  my  felf  to  your  favour  and  patronage, 

/  remain,  &c. 

I  ftiall  add  to  the  foregoing  Letter  another,  which  came  to  me  by  the  fame 

Peny-poft. 

From 
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From  my  own  Apartment  near  Charing-crofs, 
Honoured  Sir, 
"  rj  Aving  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great  encourager  of  ingenuity,  I  have 
"  ■  brought  with  me  a  Rope-dancer  that  was  caught  in  one  of  the  woods 
"  belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul.  He  is  by  birth  a  Monkey;  but  fwings  up- 
"  on  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  drinks  a  glafs  of  ale,  like  any  rea- 
"  fonable  creature.  He  gives  great  fatisfadlion  to  the  Quality;  and  if  they 
"  will  make  a  Subfcription  for  him,  I  will  fend  for  a  brother  of  his  out  of 
"  Holland  that  is  a  very  good  Tumbler ;  and  alio  for  another  of  the  fame 
"  family  whom  I  defign  for  my  Merry-Andrew,  as  being  an  excellent  Mimick, 
"  and  the  greateft  Drole  in  the  country  where  he  now  is.  I  hope  to  have  this 
"  entertainment  in  readinefs  for  the  next  winter ;  and  doubt  not  but  it  will 
"  pleafe  more  than  the  Opera  or  Puppet-fliow.  I  will  not  fay  that  a  Monkey 
"  is  a  better  man  than  fome  of  the  Opera  Heroes ;  but  certainly  he  is  a  bet- 
"  ter  reprefentative  of  a  man,  than  the  moft  artificial  compofition  of  wood 
"  and  wire.  If  you  will  be  pleafed  to  give  me  a  good  word  in  your  paper, 
"  you  fliall  be  every  night  a  Spectator  at  my  Show  for  nothing. 

I  am,  &c. 


N°x5>.  Ttiefdayy  April  I. 


— —  Sermo  lingua  concinnm  utraque 

Suavior:  ut  Chio  notaft  commijla  Falerni  eji.  Hor. 


THERE  is  nothing  that  has  more  flartled  our  EngUp  Audience,  than 
the  Italian  Recitativo  at  its  firil  entrance  upon  the  Stage.  People 
were  wonderfully  furprized  to  hear  Generals  finging  the  word  of 
command,  and  Ladies  delivering  meflagcs  in  Mufick.  Our  country-men 
could  not  forbear  laughing  when  they  heard  a  Lover  chanting  out  a  Billet- 
doux,  and  even  the  Superfcription  of  a  Letter  fet  to  a  tune.  The  famous 
blunder  in  an  old  Play  of  Enter  a  King  and  two  Fidlers  folus,  was  now  no 
longer  an  abfurdity;  when  it  was  impoflible  for  a  Hero  in  a  defart,  or  a 
Princefs  in  jier  clofet,  to  fpeak  any  thing  unaccompanied  with  muficaJ  In- 
ftruments. 

But 
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But  however  this  Italian  method  of  adling  in  Recitative  might  appear  at 
firft  hearing,  I  cannot  but  think  it  much  more  juft  than  that  which  prevail- 
ed in  our  Englifi  Opera  before  this  innovation :  The  tranfition  from  an  Air 
to  Recitative  mufick  being  more  natural,  than  the  pafling  from  a  Song  to 
plain  and  ordinary  fpeaking,  which  was  the  common  method  in  Puree!/' s 
Opera's 

The  only  fault  I  find  in  our  prefent  pradlice,  is  the  making  ufe  of  Italian 
Recitativo  with  Englijlj  words. 

To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  I  mufl  obferve,  that  the  Tone,  or  (as 
the  French  call  it)  the  Accent  of  every  nation  in  their  ordinary  fpeech,  is  al- 
together different  from  that  of  every  other  people;  as  we  may  fee  even  in 
the  ^eljlj  and  Scotch,  who  border  fo  near  upon  us.  By  the  Tone  or  Accent, 
I  do  not  mean  the  pronunciation  of  each  particular  word,  but  the  found  of 
the  whole  fentence.  Thus  it  is  very  common  for  an  Englijlo  Gentleman, 
when  he  hears  a  French  Tragedy,  to  complain  that  the  Adors  all  of  them 
fpeak  in  a  Tone;  and  therefore  he  very  wifely  prefers  his  own  country-men, 
not  confidering  that  a  foreigJier  complains  of  the  fame  Tone  in  an  Englijh 

Adlor. 

For  this  reafon,  the  Recitative  mufick  in  every  language,  fliould  be  as 
different  as  the  tone  or  accent  of  each  language ;  for  otherwife,  what  may 
properly  exprefs  a  pafiion  ia  one  language,  will  not  do  it  in  another.  E- 
very  one  who  has  been  long  in  Italy,  knows  very  well,  that  the  cadences 
in  the  Recitativo  bear  a  remote  affinity  to  the  tone  of  their  voices  in  ordi- 
nary converfation,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  are  only  the  accents  of  their 
language  made  more  mnfical  and  tuneful. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or  admiration,  in  the  Italian  mufick  (if 
one  may  fo  call  them)  which  refemble  their  accents  in  difcourfe  on  fuch 
occafions,  are  not  unlike  the  ordinary  tones  of  an  Englijlo  voice  when  we 
ape  aflgry;  infomuch  that  I  have  often  feen  our  audiences  extremely  miftaken 
as  to  what  has  been  doing  upon  the  ftage,  and  expedling  to  fee  the  Heroe 
knock  down  his  Meffenger,  when  he  has  been  asking  him  a  queflion;  or 
fancying  that  he  quarrels  with  his  friend,  when  he  only  bids  hitli  good- 
morrow. 

For  this  reafon  the  Italian  Artlffs  cannot  agree  With  our  Englijh  Mufici- 
ans,  in  admiring  PurceWs  Compofitions,  and  thinking  his  tunes  fo  woiider- 
fully  adapted  to  his  words;  becaufe  both  Nations  do  not  alVi'ays  exprefs  the. 
fame  paffions  by  the  fame  founds. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that  an  Englijh  Corripofer  fliould  not 
fdVlow  the  Italian  Recitative  too  fervilely,  but  make  ufe  of  many  gentle  de- 
viations from  it,  in  compliance  with  his  own  native  language.     He  may  co- 
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py  out  of  it  all  the  lulling  foftnefs  and  dying  falls  (as  Shahcfpeur  calls  them,) 
but  fhould  llill  remember  that  he  ought  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  an 
Englijh  Audience;  and  by  humouring  the  tone  of  our  voices  in  ordinary  con- 
verfation,  have  the  fame  regard  to  the  accent  of  his  own  language,  as  thofe 
perfons  had  to  theirs  whom  he  profeffes  to  imitate.  It  is  obferved,  that  fe- 
veral  of  the  finging  birds  of  our  own  country  learn  to  fweetcn  their  voices, 
and  mellow  the  harflinefs  of  their  natural  notes,  by  pradtifing  under  thofe 
that  come  from  warmer  climates.  In  the  fame  manner  I  would  allow  the 
Italian  Opera  to  lend  our  Englijl:)  Mufick  as  much  as  may  grace  and  foften 
it,  but  never  entirely  to  annihilate  and  deftroy  it.  Let  the  infufion  be  as 
ftrong  as  you  pleafe,  but  ftill  let  the  fubjedl  matter  of  it  be  Englijh. 

A  Compofer  fhould  fit  his  mufick  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  con- 
fider  that  the  delicacy  of  hearing,  and  tafte  of  harmony,  has  been  formed 
upon  thofe  founds  which  every  country  abounds  with:  In  fliort,  that  mu- 
fick is  of  a  relative  nature,  and  what  is  harmony  to  one  ear,  may  be  dif- 
fonance  to  another. 

The  fame  obfervations  which  I  have  made  upon  the  Recitative  part  of 
mufick,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  Songs  and  Airs  in  general. 

Signior  Baptijl  Lully  adcd  like  a  man  of  fenfe  in  this  particular.  He 
found  the  French  Mufick  extremely  defedlive,  and  very  often  barbarous : 
however,  knowing  the  genius  of  the  people,  the  humour  of  their  language, 
and  the  prejudiced  ears  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  did  not  pretend  to  extirpate  the 
jFVfW/6 Mufick,  and  plant  the  Italian  in  its  ftead;  but  only  to  cultivate  and 
civilize  it  with  innumerable  graces  and  modulations  which  he  borrowed  from 
the  Italian.  By  this  means  the  French  Mufick  is  now  perfed:  in  its  kind;  and 
when  you  fay  it  is  not  fo  good  as  the  Italian^  you  only  mean  that  it  docs 
not  pleafe  you  fo  well,  for  there  is  fcarce  a  Frenchman  who  would  not  won- 
der to  hear  you  give  the  Italian  fuch  a  preference.  The  Mufick  of  the  French 
is  indeed  very  properly  adapted  to  their  pronunciation  and  accent,  as  their 
whole  Opera  wonderfully  favours  the  genius  of  fuch  a  gay  airy  people.  The 
Chorus  in  which  that  Opera  abounds,  gives  the  Parterre  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  joining  in  confort  with  the  ftage.  This  inclination  of  the  audience  to 
fing  along  with  the  A(ftors,  fo  prevails  with  them,  that  I  have  fometimes 
known  the  Performer  on  the  ftage  do  no  more  in  a  celebrated  fong,  than 
the  Clerk  of  a  parifli  Church,  who  fcrves  only  to  raife  the  Pfalm,  and  is  af- 
terwards drowned  in  the  mufick  of  the  congregation.  Every  Ador  that 
comes  on  the  ftage  is  a  Beau.  The  Queens  and  Heroines  are  fo  painted, 
that  they  appear  as  ruddy  and  cherry-cheeked  as  Milk-maids.  The  Shepherds 
are  all  embroidered,  and  acquit  themfelves  in  a  Ball  better  than  our  Englip 

Dancing- 
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Dancing-mafters,  I  have  feen  a  couple  of  Rivers  appear  in  red  ftockingsj 
and  Alpbem,  inftead  of  having  his  head  covered  with  Sedge  and  Bull-ruihes, 
making  love  in  a  fair  full-bottomed  Perriwig,  and  a  plume  of  Feathers,  but 
with  a  voice  fo  full  of  fl;iakes  and  quavers,  that  I  fhould  have  thought  the 
murmurs  of  a  country  brook  the  much  more  agreeable  mufick. 

I  remember  the  laft:  Opera  I  faw  in  that  merry  Nation,  was  The  Rape  of 
Proferpine;  where  Pluto,  to  make  the  more  tempting  figure,  puts  himfelf  in 
a  French  equipage,  and  brings  Afcalaphus  along  with  him  as  his  Valet  de 
Chambre.  This  is  what  we  call  folly  and  impertinence;  but  what  xS\t French 
look  upon  as  gay  and  polite. 

I  fliall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  offered,  than  that  Mufick,  Archi- 
tedure  and  Painting,  as  well  as  Poetry  and  Oratory,  are  to  deduce  their  laws 
and  rules  from  the  general  fenfe  and  tafle  of  mankind,  and  not  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  thofe  Arts  themfelves;  or  in  other  words,  the  Tafte  is  not  to  con- 
form to  the  Art,  but  the  Art  to  the  Tafte.  Mufick  is  not  defigned  to  pleafe 
only  chromatick  ears,  but  all  that  are  capable  of  diftinguifhing  harfh  from 
difagreeable  notes.  A  man  of  an  ordinary  ear  is  a  judge  whether  a  paffion 
is  expreffed  in  proper  founds,  and  whether  the  melody  of  thofe  founds  be 
more  or  lefs  pleafing. 


N^    51.  Thurfdajy  April  5. 


Sit  mihifas  audita  loqui  /— — -  Virg. 


LAST  night,  upon  my  going  into  a  Coffee-houfe  not  far  from  the  Hay- 
Market  Theatre,  I  diverted  my  felf  for  above  half  an  hour  with  o- 
ver-hearing  the  difcourfe  of  one,  who,  by  the  fhabbinefs  of  his  drefs, 
the  extravagance  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  hurry  of  his  fpeech,  I  dif- 
covered  to  be  of  that  fpecies  who  are  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the  title 
of  Projedtors.  This  Gentleman,  for  I  found  he  was  treated  as  fuch  by  his 
audience,  was  entertaining  a  whole  table  of  liftners  with  the  projedl  of  an 
Opera,  which  he  told  us  had  not  coil  him  above  two  or  three  mornings  in 
the  contrivance,  and  which  he  was  ready  to  put  in  execution,  provided  he 
might  find  his  account  in  it.  He  faid,  that  he  had  obferved  the  great  trou- 
ble and  inconvenience  which  Ladies  were  at,  in  travelling  up  and  down  to 
the  feveral  Shows  that  are  exhibited  in  different  quarters  of  the  town.     The 
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dancing  Monkies  are  in  one  place;  the  Puppet-fliow  in  another;  the  Opera 
in  a  third;  not  to  mention  the  Lions,  that  are  almoft  a  whole  day's  journey 
from  the  politer  part  of  the  town.  By  this  means  people  of  figure  are  for- 
ced to  lofe  half  the  winter  after  their  coming  to  town,  before  they  have  feen 
all  the  ftrange  fights  about  it.  In  order  to  remedy  this  great  inconveni- 
ence, our  Projedtor  drew  out  of  his  pocket  the  fcheme  of  an  Opera,  enti- 
tled, "Tbe  Expedition  o/" Alexander  the  Great;  in  which  he  had  difpofed  all 
the  remarkable  Shows  about  town,  among  the  fcenes  and  decorations  of  his 
piece.  The  thought,  he  confefi^d,  was  not  originally  his  own,  but  that  he 
had  taken  the  hint  of  it  from  feveral  performances  which  he  had  feen  upon 
our  flage:  In  one  of  which  there  was  a  Rary-fliow;  in  another,  a  Ladder- 
dance;  and  in  others  a  Pofture-man,  amoving  Pidure,  with  many  curiofi- 
ties  of  the  like  nature. 

This  Expedition  of  Alexander  opens  with  his  confulting  the  Oracle  at 
Delphos,  in  which  the  dumb  Conjurer,  who  has  been  vifited  by  fo  many  Per- 
fons  of  Quality  of  late  years,  is  to  be  introduced  as  telling  him  his  fortune: 
At  the  fame  time  Clench  of  Barnet  is  reprefented  in  another  corner  of  the 
Temple,  as  ringing  the  Bells  of  De/pbos,  for  joy  of  his  arrival.  The  Tent  of 
Darius  is  to  be  peopled  by  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon,  where  Alexander 
is  to  fall  in  love  with  a  piece  of  Wax-work,  that  reprefents  the  beautiful 
Statira.  "When  Alexander  comes  into  that  country,  in  which  S^uintus  Cur- 
tius  tells  lit  the  Dogs  were  fo  exceeding  fierce  that  they  would  not  loofe  their 
hold,  though  they  were  cut  to  pieces  limb  by  limb,  and  that  they  would 
hang  upon  their  prey  by  their  teeth  when  they  had  nothing  but  a  mouth 
left,  there  is  to  be  a  fcene  oi  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  in  which  is  to  be  re- 
prefented all  the  diverfions  of  that  place,  the  Bull-baiting  only  excepted, 
which  cannot  poflibly  be  exhibited  in  the  Theatre,  by  reafon  of  the  low- 
nefs  of  the  roof  The  feveral  woods  in  Afia,  which  Alexander  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  pafs  through,  will  give  the  audience  a  fight  of  Monkies  dancing 
upon  ropes,  with  the  many  other  pleafantrics  of  that  ludicrous  fpecics.  At 
the  fame  time,  if  "there  chance  to  be  any  ftrangc  Animals  in  town,  whether 
birds  or  hearts,  they  may  be  either  let  loofe  among  the  woods,  or  driven  a- 
crofs  the  ftage  by  fome  of  the  country  people  of  A/ia.  In  the  laft:  great  battel, 
Pinkethman  is  to  perfonate  King  Pcrus  upon  an  Elephant,  and  is  to  be  en- 
countered by  Poivell,  reprefenting  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  a  Dromedary, 
which  neverthelefs  Mr.  'Pov)ell  is  defired  to  call  by  the  name  of  Bucephalus. 
Upon  the  clofe  of  this  great  decifive  battel,  when  the  two  Kings  are  tho- 
roughly reconciled,  to  fhevv  the  mutual  friendship  and  good  correfpondence 
that  reigns  between  them,  they  both  of  them  go  together  to  a  Puppet-fhow, 
in  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Toivell,  Junior,  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
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dilplaying  his  whole  Art  of  Machinery,  for  the  diverfion  of  the  two  Mo- 
narchs.  Some  at  the  table  urged,  that  a  Puppet-fliow  was  not  a  fuitable  en- 
tertainment for  Alexander  the  Great;  and  that  it  might  be  introduced  more 
properly,  if  we  fuppofe  the  Conqueror  touched  upon  that  part  of  India 
which  is  faid  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Pigmies.  Bui  this  objeftion  was  look- 
ed upon  as  frivolous,  and  the  propofal  immediately  over-ruled.  Our  Pro- 
jector further  added,  that  after  the  reconciliation  of  thefe  two  Kings,  they 
might  invite  one  another  to  dinner,  and  either  of  them  entertain  his  gueft 
with  the  German  Artift,  Mr.  Pinkethmans  Heathen  Gods,  or  any  of  the 
like  diverfions,  which  fliall  then  chance  to  be  in  vogne. 

This  projedl  was  received  with  very  great  applaule  by  the  whole  table. 
Upon  which  the  Undertaker  told  us,  that  he  had  not  yet  communicated  to 
us  above  half  his  defignj  for  that  Alexander  being  a  Greek,  it  was  his  in- 
tention that  the  whole  Opera  fhould  be  afted  in  that  language,  which  was 
a  tongue  he  was  fure  would  wonderfully  pleafe  the  Ladies,  efpecially  when 
jt  was  a  little  raifed  and  rounded  by  the  lonick  dialedlj  and  could  not  but 
be  acceptable  to  the  whole  audience,  becaufe  there  are  fewer  of  them  who 
underftand  Greek  than  Italian.  The  only  difficulty  that  remained,  was, 
how  to  get  performers,  unlefs  we  could  perfuade  fome- Gentlemen  of  the 
Univerfities  to  learn  to  fing,  in  order  to  qualifie  them  for  the  ftagej  but 
this  objeftion  foon  vaniflied,  when  the  Projedlor  informed  us  that  the  Greeks 
were  at  prefent  the  only  Muficians  in  the  lurkifi  Empire,  and  thtt  it  would 
be  very  eafie  for  our  Fadlory  at  Smyrna  to  furnifh  us  every  year  with  a  Co- 
lony of  Muficians,  by  the  opportunity  oi  ihe.  Turkey  VXcct;  befides,  fays  he, 
if  we  want  any  iingle  voice  for  any  lower  part  of  the  Opera,  Lawrence  can 
learn  to  fpeak  Greek,  as  well  as  he  does  Italian,  in  a  fortnight's   time. 

The  Projedlor  having  thus  fettled  matters,  to  the  good  liking  of  all  that 
heard  him,  he  left  his  feat  at  the  table,  and  planted  himfelf  before  the  fire, 
where  I  had  unluckily  taken  my  ftand  for  the  convenience  of  overhearing  what 
he  faid.  Whether  he  had  obferved  me  to  be  more  attentive  than  ordinary, 
I  cannot  tell,  but  he  had  not  flood  by  me  above  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  but 
he  turned  fhort  upon  me  on  a  fudden,  and  catching  me  by  a  button  of  my 
coat,  attacked  me  very  abruptly  after  the  following  manner.  Befides,  Sir, 
I  have  heard  of  a  very  extraordinary  genius  for  Mufick  that  lives  in  Switzer^ 
land,  who  has  fo  flrong  a  fpring  in  his  lingers,  that  he  can  make  the  board  of 
an  organ  found  like  a  drum,  and  if  I  could  but  procure  a  fubfcription  of 
about  ten  tboufand  pound  every  winter,  I  would  undertake  to  fetch  him 
over,  and  oblige  him  by  articles  to  fet  every  thing  that  fliould  be  fung  up- 
on the  Englifo  Stage.  After  this  he  looked  full  in  my  face,  expeding  I 
would  make  an  anfwerj    when  by  good  luck,  a  Gentleman  that  had  cntred 
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the  CofFee-houfe  fince  the  Projedtor  applied  himfelf  to  me,  hearing  him  talk 
of  his  Sioifs  compofitions,  cryed  out  with  a  kind  of  laugh.  Is  our  Mufick  thea 
to  receive  further  improvements  from  S-Ji'itzerland?  This  alarmed  the  Pro- 
jedtor, who  immediately  let  go  my  button,  and  turned  about  to  anfwer  him. 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  the  diverfion,  which  feemed  to  be  made  in  fa- 
vour of  me,  and  laying  down  my  penny  upon  the  bar,  retired  with  fome 
precipitation. 


N*  34.  Monday i  y^pril  9. 


parctt 

Cognatis  viaculis  fimilis  fera Juv. 

TH  E  Club  of  which  I  am  a  Member,  is  very  luckily  compofed  of 
fuch  perfons  as  are  engaged  in  different  ways  of  life,  and  deputed  as 
it  were  out  of  the  moft  confpicuous  clailes  of  mankind:  By  this 
means  I  am  furniOied  with  the  greateft  variety  of  hints  and  materials,  and 
know  every  thing  that  paifes  in  the  different  quarters  and  divifions,  not  only 
of  this  great  City,  but  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  My  readers  too  have  the 
f^itisfadlion  to  find,  that  there  is  no  rank  or  degree  among  them  who  have 
not  their  reprefentativc  in  this  Club,  and  that  there  is  always  fomebody  pre- 
fent  who  will  take  care  of  their  refpedive  interefls,  that  nothing  may  be 
written  or  publilhed  to  the  prejudice  or  infringement  of  their  jufl  rights  and 
privilegcB. 

I  laft  night  fate  very  late  in  company  with  this  felccft  body  of  friends,  who 
entertained  me  with  leveral  remarks  which  they  and  otJiers  had  made  upon 
thefe  my  Speculations,  as  alfo  with  the  various  fuccefs,  which  they  had  met 
with  among  their  feveral  ranks  and  degrees  of  readers.  Will  Honeycomb 
told  me,  in  the  foftefl  manner  he  could,  That  there  were  fome  Ladies  (but 
for  your  comfort,  fays  Will,  they  are  not  thofe  of  the  moll  wit)  that  were 
offended  at  the  liberties  I  had  taken  with  the  Opera  and  the  Puppet-fliow; 
that  fome  of  them  were  likewife  very  much  furprized,  .that  I  lliould  think 
fuch  ferious  points  as  the  Drefs  and  Equipage  of  perfons  of  Qtj;ility,  proper 
fubjedlrs  for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  took  him  up  fliort  and 
told  him,  That  the  papers  he  hinted  at  had  done  great  good  in  the  city, 
and  that  all  their  Wives  and  Daughters  were  the  better  for  them;   And' 
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further  added,  That  the  whole  city  thought  themfelves  very  much  ob- 
liged to  me  for  declaring  my  generous  intentions  to  fcourge  vice  and  fol- 
ly as  they  appear  in  a  multitude,  without  condefcending  to  be  a  publiflier 
of  particular  Intrigues  and  Cuckoldoms.  In  fliort,  fays  Sir  Andrew,  if  you 
avoid  that  foolifh  beaten  road  of  falling  upon  Aldermen  and  Citizens,  and 
employ  your  pen  upon  the  vanity  and  luxury  of  Courts,  your  paper  muft 
needs  be  of  general  ufe. 

Upon  this  my  friend  the  Templer  told  Sir  Andrew,  That  he  won- 
dered to  hear  a  man  of  his  fenfe  talk  after  that  manner^  that  the  City  had 
always  been  the  province  for  Satyr;  and  that  the  Wits  of  King  Charles's 
timejefted  upon  nothing  elfe  during  his  whole  reign.  He  then  fhewed,  by 
the  examples  of  Horace,  yu'ue?ial,  Boileau,  and  the  beft  writers  of  every  age, 
that  the  follies  of  the  Stage  and  Court  had  never  been  accounted  too  facred 
for  ridicule,  how  great  foever  the  perfons  might  be  that  patronized  them. 
But  after  all,  fays  he,  I  think  your  raillery  has  made  too  great  an  excuafion, 
in  attacking  feveral  perfons  of  the  Inns  of  Court;  and  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  {hew  me  any  precedent  for  your  behaviour   in  that  particular. 

My  good  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  who  had  faid  nothing  all 
this  while,  began  his  fpeech  with  a  Pifh!  and  told  us,  That  he  wondered 
to  fee  fo  many  men  of  fenfe  fo  very  ferious  upon  fooleries.  Let  our  good 
friend,  fays  he,  attack  every  one  that  deferves  it:  I  would  only  advife  you, 
Mr.  Spectator,  applying  himfelf  to  me,  to  take  care  how  you  meddle 
with  Country  SquirdS:  They  are  the  ornaments  of  the  Englijh  nation;  men 
of  good  heads  and  found  bodies !  and  let  me  tell  you,  fome  of  them  take  it 
ill  of  you,  that  you  mention  Fox-hunters  with  fo  little  refpedt. 

Captain  Sentry  fpoke  very  fparingly  on  this  occafion.  What  he  faid 
was  only  to  recommend  my  prudence  in  not  touching  upon  the  Army,  and 
advifed  me  to  continue  to  adt  difcrectly  in  that  point. 

By  this  time  I  found  every  fubjedl  of  my  Speculations  was  taken  away  from 
mc,  by  one  or  other  of  the  Club;  and  began  to  think  my  felf  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  good  man  that  had  one  wife  who  took  a  diflike  to  his  grey 
hairs,  and  another  to  his  black,  till  by  their  picking  out  what  each  of  them 
had  an  averfion  to,  they  left  his  head  altogether  bald  and  naked. 

While  I  was  thus  mufing  with  my  felf,  my  worthy  friend  the  Clergy- 
man, who,  very  luckily  for  me,  was  at  the  Club  that  night,  undertook  my 
caufe.  He  told  us,  that  he  wondered  any  order  of  perfons  fliould  think 
themfelves  too  confiderable  to  be  advifed:  That  it  was  not  Quality,  but  In- 
nocence, which  exempted  men  from  reproof:  That  Vice  and  Folly  ought 
to  be  attacked  where-ever  they  could  be  met  with,  and  efpecially  when 
they  were  placed  in  high  and  confpicuous  ftations  of  life.     He  further  added. 

That 
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That  my  paper  would  only  ferve  to  aggravate  the  pains  of  poverty,  if  it 
chiefly  expofed  thofe  who  are  already  deprefled,  and  in  fome  meafure  turned 
into  ridicule,  by  the  meannefs  of  their  conditions  and  circumftances.  He 
afterwards  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the  great  ufe  this  paper  might  be  of 
to  the  publick,  by  reprehending  thofe  Vices  which  are  too  trivial  for  the 
chaftifement  of  the  Law,  and  too  fantaftical  for  the  cognizance  of  the  Pul- 
pit. He  then  advifed  me  to  profecute  my  undertaking  with  chearfulnefs,  and 
aflured  me,  that  whoever  might  be  difpleafed  with  me,  I  fliould  be  approved 
by  all  thofe  whofe  praifes  do  honour  to  the  perfons  on  whom  they  are  be- 
flowed. 

The  whole  Club  pays  a  particular  deference  to  the  difcourfe  of  this  Gen- 
tleman, and  are  drawn  into  what  he  fays,  as  much  by  the  candid  ingenious 
manner  with  which  he  delivers  himfelf,  as  by  the  ftrength  of  Argument  and 
force  of  Reafon  which  he  makes  ufe  of  Will  Honeycomb  immediately 
agreed,  that  what  he  had  faid  was  right ;  and  that  for  his  part,  he  would 
not  infift  upon  the  quarter  which  he  had  demanded  for  the  Ladies.  Sir 
Andrew  gave  up  the  City  with  the  fame  franknefs.  The  Templer  would 
not  ftand  out;  and  was  followed  by  Sir  Roger  and  the  Captain:  who  all 
agreed  that  I  fliould  be  at  liberty  to  carry  the  war  into  what  quarter  I  plea- 
fed  ;  provided  I  continued  to  combat  with-  criminals  in  a  body,  and  to  af- 
fault  the  vice  without  hurting  the  perfon. 

This  debate,  which  was  held  for  the  good  of  mankind,  put  me  in  mind 
of  that  which  the  Roman  Triumvirate  were  formerly  engaged  in,  for  their 
deftrudion.  Every  man  at  firfl:  flood  hard  for  his  friend,  till  they  found  that 
by  this  means  they  fhould  fpoil  their  profcription:  And  at  length,  making  a 
facrifice  of  all  their  acquaintance  and  relations,  furniflied  out  a  very  decent 
execution. 

Having  thus  taken  my  refolution  to  march  on  boldly  in  the  caufe  of  Vir- 
tue and  good  Senfe,  and  to  annoy  their  adverfaries  in  whatever  degree  or  rank 
of  men  they  may  be  found:  I  fhall  be  deaf  for  the  future  to  all  the  re- 
monftrances  that  fliall  be  made  to  me  on  this  account.  If  Punch  grows  ex- 
travagant, I  fliall  reprimand  him  very  freely:  If  the  Stage  becomes  a  nurfery 
of  folly  and  impertinence,  I  fliall  not  be  afraid  to  animadvert  upon  it.  In 
fliort,  if  I  meet  with  any  thing  in  C\xy,  Court,  or  Country,  that  fliocks 
modefl:y  or  good  manners,  I  fliall  ufe  my  utmofl:  endeavours  to  make  an 
example  of  it.  I  mufl:  however  intreat  every  particular  perfon,  who  does 
me  the  honour  to  be  a  reader  of  this  paper,  never  to  think  himfelf  or  any 
of  his  friends  or  enemies,  aimed  at  in  what  is  faid:  For  I  promife  him  ne- 
ver to  draw  a  faulty  charader  which  does  not  fit  at  leafl:  a  thoufand  people ; 
or  to  publifli  a  fingle  paper  that  is  not  written  in  the  fpirit  of  benevolence, 
and  with  a  love  to  mankind.  'Tuefday, 
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Rifu  inepto  res  ineptior  nulla  ejl.  Mart. 


AMONG  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  none  in  which  Authors  are 
more  apt  to  mifcarry  than  in  works  of  Humour,  as  there  is  none 
in  which  they  are  more  ambitious  to  excel.  It  is  not  an  imagina- 
tion that  teems  with  monfters,  an  head  that  is  filled  with  extravagant  con- 
ceptions, which  is  capable  of  furnifhing  the  world  with  diverfions  of  this  na- 
ture; and  yet  if  we  look  into  the  produftions  of  feveral  writers,  who  fet  up 
for  men  of  Humour,  what  wild  irregular  fancies,  what  unnatural  diftortions 
of  thought,  do  we  meet  with  ?  if  they  fpeak  Nonfenfe,  they  believe  they  are 
talking  Humour;  and  when  they  have  drawn  together  a  fcheme  of  ab- 
furd  inconfiftent  ideas,  they  are  not  able  to  read  it  over  to  themfelves  without 
laughing.  Thefe  poor  Gentlemen  endeavour  to  gain  themfelves  the  reputa- 
tion of  Wits  and  Humourifts,  by  fuch  monftrous  conceits  as  almoft  qualifie 
them  for  Bedlam ;  not  confidering  that  Humour  fhould  lie  under  the  check 
of  Reafon,  and  that  it  requires  theDiredionof  the  niceft  Judgment,  by  fo  much 
the  more  as  it  indulges  it  felf  in  the  moft  boundlefs  freedoms.  There  is  a  kind 
of  nature  that  is  tobeobfervedin  this  fort  of  compofitions,  as  well  asin  all  other; 
and  a  certain  regularity  of  thought  which  muft  difcover  the  writer  to  be  a 
man  of  fenfe,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  appears  altogether  given  up  to  caprice. 
For  my  part,  when  I  read  the  delirious  mirth  of  an  unskilful  Author,  I  can- 
not be  fo  barbarous  as  to  divert  my  felf  with  it,  but  am  rather  apt  to  pity  the 
man,  than  to  laugh  at  any  thing  he  writes. 

The  deceafed  Mr.  Shadwell,  who  had  himfelf  a  great  deal  of  the  talent 
which  I  am  treating  of,  reprefents  an  empty  Rake,  in  one  of  his  Plays,  as 
very  much  furprized  to  hear  one  fay  that  breaking  of  windows  was  not  hu- 
mour; and  I  queftion  not  but  feveral  Englifi  readers  will  be  as  much  flart- 
led  to  hear  me  affirm,  that  many  of  thofe  raving  incoherent  pieces,  which 
are  often  fprcad  among  us,  under  odd  chimerical  titles,  are  rather  the  off- 
fprings  of  a  diilempered  brain,  than  works  of  humour. 

It  is  indeed  much  eafier  to  defcribe  what  is  not  Humour,  than  what  i*; 
and  very  difficult  to  define  it  otherwife  than  as  Cowley  has  done  Wit,  by  ne- 
gatives.    Were  I  to  give  my  own  notions  of  it,  I  would  deliver  them  after 

Plato% 


► 
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Plato's  manner,  in  a  kind  of  allegory,  and  by  fuppofing  Humour  to  be  a 
perfon,  deduce  to  him  all  his  qualifications,  according  to  the  following  ge- 
nealogy. Truth  was  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  the  father  of  Good 
Sense.  Good  Sense  was  the  father  of  Wit,  who  married  a  Lady  of  a 
collateral  line  called  Mirth,  by  whom  he  had  ilTue  Humour.  Humour 
therefore  being  the  youngeft  of  this  illuilrious  family,  and  defcended  from 
Parents  of  fuch  different  difpofiti^s,  is  very  various  and  unequal  in  his  tetft- 
per;  fometimes  you  fee  him  putting  on  grave  looks  and  a  folemn  habit,  fome- 
times  airy  in  his  behaviour,  and  fantaflick  in  his  drefs:  inlbmuch  that  at  dif- 
ferent times  he  appears  as  ferious  as  a  Judge,  and  as  jocular  as  a  Merry- An- 
drew. But  as  he  has  a  great  deal  of  the  Mother  in  his  conflitution,  whatever 
mood  he  is  in,  he  never  fails  to  make  his  company  laugh. 

But  fince  there  is  an  Impoftor  abroad,  who  takes  upon  him  the  name  of 
this  young  Gentleman,  and  would  willingly  pafs  for  him  in  the  world;  to  the 
end  that  well-meaning  perfons  may  not  be  impofed  upon  by  cheats,  I  would 
defire  my  readers,  when  they  meet  with  this  Pretender,  to  look  into  his  pa- 
rentage, and  to  examine  him  flridlly,  whether  or  no  he  be  remotely  allied  to 
Truth,  and  lineally  defcended  from  Good  Sense;  if  not,  they  may  con- 
clude him  a  counterfeit.  They  may  likewife  diflinguifli  him  by  a  loud  and 
excefiive  laughter,  in  which  he  fcldom  get's  his  company  to  join  with  him. 
For  as  True  Humour  generally  looks  ferious,  while  every  body  laughs  a- 
bout  him  ;  False  Humour  is  always  laughing,  whilfl  every  botly  about 
him  looks  ferious.  I  fliall  only  add,  if  he  has  not  in  him  a  ftiixture  of  both 
Parents,  that  is,  if  he  would  pafs  for  the  off-fpring  of  Wit  without  Mirth, 
or  Mirth  without  Wit,  you  may  conclude  him  to  be  altogether  fpufious, 
and  a  cheat. 

The  Impoftor  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking,  defccnds  originally  from  False- 
hood, who  was  the  Mother  of  Nonsense,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  Son 
called  Frenzy,  who  married  one  of  the  Daughters  of  Folly,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Laughter,  on  whom  he  begot  that  monffrous  In- 
font  of  which  I  have  been  here  fpeaking.  I  fhall  fet  down  at  length  the  ge- 
nealogical table  of  False  Humour,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  place  after 
it  the  genealogy  of  True  Humour,  that  the  reader  may  at  one  view  be- 
hold their  different  pedigrees  and  relations. 


Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 
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False  Humour. 


Truth 
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Truth. 
Good  Sense. 

Wi  T. Mi  rth. 

Humour. 

I  might  extend  the  allegory,  by  mentioning  feveral  of  the  children  of 
False  Humour,  who  are  more  in  number  than  the  fandsof  the  fea,  and  might 
in  particular  enumerate  the  many  Sons  and  Daughters  which  he  has  begot  in 
this  Ifland.  But  as  this  would  be  a  very  inviduous  task,  I  fhall  only  obfervc 
in  general,  that  False  Humour  differs  from  the  True,  as  a  Monkey  does 
from  a  Man. 

Firji  of  all.  He  is  exceedingly  given  to  little  apifla  tricks  and  buffoo- 
neries. 

Secondly,  He  fo  rnuch  delights  in  mimickry,  that  it  is  all  one  to  him  whe- 
ther he  expofes  by  it  vice  and  folly,  luxury  and  avarice;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
virtue  and  wifdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdly,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  infomuch  that  he  will  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  him,  and  endeavour  to  ridicule  both  friends  and  foes  indifferently. 
For  having  but  fmall  talents,  he  mufl  be  merry  where  he  can,  not  where  he 
JJoould. 

Fourthly,  Being  intirely  void  of  reafon,  he  purfues  no  point  either  of  mo- 
rality or  inflrudtion,  but  is  ludicrous  only  for  the  fake  of  being  fo. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  any  thing  but  mock-reprefentations,  his  ridi- 
cule is  always  perfonal,  and  aimed  at  the  vicious  man,  or  the  writer ;  not  at 
the  vice,  or  at  the  writing. 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole  fpecies  of  falfe'Humourifls;  but  as 
one  of  my  principal  defigns  in  this  paper  is  to  beat  down  that  malignant  fpi- 
rit,  which  difcovers  it  felf  in  the  writings  of  the  prefent  age,  I  flaall  not 
fcruple,  for  the  future,  to  fmgle  out  any  of  the  fmall  wits,  that  infefl  the 
world  with  fuch  compofitions  as  are  ill-natured,  immoral,  and  abfurd.  This 
is  the  only  exception  which  I  fhall  make  to  the  gejieral  rule  I  have  prefcribed 
my  felf,  of  attacking  multitudes :  fince  every  honefl  man  ought  to  look  upon 
himfelf  as  in  a  natural  flate  of  war  with  the  Libeller  and  Lampooner,  and  to 
annoy  them  where-evcr  they  fall  in  his  way.  This  is  but  retaliating  upon 
ihcm,  and  treating  them  as  they  treat  others. 

"Thurfday, 
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Non  ilia  colo  calathifve  Minerva 

Famine  as  ajfueta  manus. Virg. 


SOME  months  ago,  my  friend  Sir  Roger  being  in  the  country,  enclo- 
fed  a  letter  to  me,  directed  to  a  certain  Lady  whom  I  fliall  here  call  by 
the  name  of  Leonora,  and  as  it  contained  matters  of  confequence,  de- 
fired  me  to  deliver  it  to  her  with  my  own  hand.     Accordingly  I  waited  up- 
on her  Ladyfliip  pretty  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  defired  by  her  woman 
to  walk  into  her  Lady's  Library,  till  fuch  time  as  (he  was  in  a  readinefs  to  re- 
ceive me.     The  very  found  of  a  Lady's  Library  gave  me  a  great  curiofity  to 
fee  it ;  and,  as  it  was  fome  time  before  the  Lady  came  to  me,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  turning  over  a  great  many  of  her  books,  which  were  ranged 
together  in  a  very  beautiful  order.     At  the  end  of  the  Folio's  (which  were 
finely  bound  and  gilt)  were  great  Jars  of  China  placed  one  above  another  in 
a  very  noble  piece  of  Architedure.     The  ^tartos  were  feparated  from  the 
OBavo's  by  a  pile  of  fmaller  veflels,  which  rofe  in  a  delightful  Pyramid. 
The  OSlavo's  were  bounded  by  Tea-diflies  of  all  fliapes,  colours  and  fizes, 
which  were  fo  difpofed  on  a  wooden  frame,  that   they  looked  like  one  con- 
tinued Pillar  indented  with  the  fineft  ftrokes  of  fculpture,  and  flained  with 
the  greatefl:  variety  of  dyes.     That  part  of  the  Library  which  was  defigncd 
for  the  reception  of  Plays  and  Pamphlets,  and  other  loofe  papers,  was  en- 
clofed  in  a  kind  of  fquare,  confifting  of  one  of  the  prcttiefl  grotefque  works 
that  I  ever  faw,  and  made  up  of  Scaramouches,  Lions,  Monkies,  Mandarines, 
Trees,  Shells,  and  a  thoufand  other  odd  figures  in  China  ware.     In  the  midft 
of  the  room  was  a  little  Japan  table,  with  a  quire  of  gilt  Paper  upon  it,  and 
on  the  Paper  a  filver  Snuff-box  made  in  the  fhape  of  a  little  book.     I  found 
there  were    feveral  other  counterfeit  books  upon  the  upper  flielves,  which 
were  carved  in  wood,  and  ferved  only   to  fill  up   the  numbers,  like  Fagots 
in  the  mufter  of  a  Regiment.     I  was  wonderfully  pleafed  with  fuch  a  mixt 
kind  of  furniuire,  as  feemed  very  fuitable  to  both  the  Lady  and  the  Scholar, 
and  did  not  know  at  firfl  whether  I  fhould  fancy  my  felf  in  a  Grotto,  or  in 
a  Library. 

Vol.  IL  L  II  Upon 
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Upon  my  looking  into  the  books,  I  found  there  were  fome  few  which  the 
Lady  had  bought  for  her  own  ufe,.  but  that  moft  of  them  had  been  got 
together,  either  becaufe  flie  had  heard  them  praifed,  or  becaufe  (lie  had  feen 
the  Authors  of  them.  Among  feveral  that  I  examined,  I  very  well  re- 
member thefe  that  follow. 

Oglei/s  Virgil. 

Dry  den's  Juvenal. 

CaJJ'andra. 

Cleopatra. 

Jijiraa. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newfon\  works. 

The  Grand  Cyrus ;  with  a  Pin  ftuck  in  one  of  the  middle  leaves. 

Pembroke'^  Arcadia. 

Lock  of  human  underftanding}  with  a  paper  of  Patches  in  it. 

A  Spelling-book. 

A  Didionary  for  the  explanation  of  hard  words. 

Sherlock  upon  Death. 

The  fifteen  comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Sir  William  Temple's  EfTays. 

Father  Malbranche%  fearch  after  Truth,  tranflated  into  EngliJJs. 

A  book  of  Novels. 

The  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Culpepper^  Midwifery. 

The  Lady's  Calling. 

Tales  in  verfe  by  Mr.  Durfey  :  Bound  in  red  leather,  gilt  on  the  back,  and 
doubled  down  in  feveral  places. 

All  the  Claffick  Authors  in  wood. 

A  fet  of  Elzivirs  by  the  fame  hand. 

Clelia :  Which  opened  of  it  felf  in  the  place  that  defcribes  two  Lovers 
in  a  Bower. 

Baker's  Chronicle. 

Advice  to  a  Daughter. 

The  new  Atalantis,  with  a  Key  to  it. 

Mr.  Steele's  Chriftian  Heroe, 

A  Prayer  book :  With  a  bottle  of  Hungary  water  by  the  fide  of  it. 

Dr.  SacheverelH  Speech. 

Fielding's  Tryal. 

Seneca's  Morals. 

Waylor's 
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Taylor's  holy  Living  and  Dying. 

La  Fertes  Inftrudtions  for  Country  Dances. 

I  was  taking  a  Catalogue  in  my  pocket-book  of  thefe,  and  feveral  other 
Authors,  when  Leonora  entered,  and  upon  my  prefenting  her  with  the  Let- 
ter from  the  Knight,  told  mc,  with  an  unfpeakable  grace,  that  flie  hoped 
Sir  Roger  was  in  good  health:  I  anfwered  I'es,  for  I  hate  long  fpeeches, 
and  after  a  bow  or  two  retired. 

Leonora  was  formerly  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  is  ftill  a  very  lovely  woman. 
She  has  been  a  widow  for  two  or  three  years,  and  being  unfortunate  in  her 
firfl:  marriage,  has  taken  a  refolution  never  to  venture  upon  a  fecond.  She 
has  no  children  to  take  care  of,  and  leaves  the  management  of  her  Eftate  to 
my  <Tood  friend  Sir  Roger.  J3ut  as  the  mind  naturally  finks  into  a  kind  of 
Lethargy,  and  falls  afleep,  that  is  not  agitated  by  fome  fivourite  pleafures 
and  purfuits,  Leonora  has  turned  all  the  paffions  of  her  Sex,  into  ^  love  of 
books  and  retirement.  She  converfes  chiefly  with  men,  (as  (lie  has  often  faid 
her  felf)  but  it  is  only  in  their  writings;  and  admits  of  very  few  male-vifi- 
tants,  except  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  whom  flie  hears  with  great  pleafuie,  and 
wrihout  fcandal.  As  her  reading  has  lain  very  much  among  Romances,  it 
has  given  her  a  very  particular  turn  of  thinking,  and  difcovers  it  felf  even  in 
herhoufe,  her  gardens,  and  her  furniture.  Sir  Roger  has  entertained  me 
an  hour  together  with  a  defcription  of  her  country-feat,  which  is  fituated  in 
a  kind  of  wildernefs,  about  an  hundred  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  looks 
like  a  little  enchanted  Palace.  The  rocks  about  her  are  rtiaped  into  artificial 
grottoes  covered  with  wood-bines  and  jeflamines.  The  woods  are  cut  into 
fliady  walks,  twiflred  into  bowers,  and  filled  witli  cages  of  Turtles.  The 
fprings  are  made  to  run  among  pebbles,  and  by  that  means  taught  to  murmur 
very  agreeably.  They  are  likewifc  collefted  into  a  beautiful  L;xke,  that  is  in- 
habited by  a  couple  of  Swans,  and  empties  it  felf  by  a  little  rivulet  which 
runs  through  a  green  meadow,  and  is  known  in  the  family  by  the  name  of 
The  purling  Stream.  Tl^e  Knight  likewife  tells  me,  that  this  Lady  preferves 
her  game  better  than  any  of  the  Gentlemen  in  the  country,  not  (fays  Sir 
Roger)  that  flie  fets  fo  great  a  value  upon  her  Partridges  and  Pheafants,  as 
upon  her  Larks  and  Nightingales.  For  fhe  fays  that  every  bird  which  is  kil- 
led in  her  ground,  will  fpoil  a  confort,  and  that  Ihe  fiiall  certainly  mifs  him 
the  next  year. 

When  I  think  how  odly  this  Lady  is  improved  by  learning,  I  look  upon 
her  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  pity.  Amidrt:  thefe  innocent  enter- 
tainments which  (he  has  formed  to  her  felf,  how  much  more  valuable  does 
{lie  appear  than  thofe  of  her  Sex,  who  employ  themfelves  in  diverfions  that 
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are  lefs  reafonable,  though  more  in  fafhion?  What  improvements  would  a 
woman  have  made,  who  is  fo  fufceptible  of  impreflions  from  what  fhe  reads, 
had  flie  been  guided  to  fuch  books  as  have  a  tendency  to  enlighten  the  un- 
derftanding  and  redlifie  the  paflions,  as  well  as  to  thofe  which  are  of  little 
more  ufe  than  to  divert  the  imagination  ? 

But  the  manner  of  a  Lady's  employing  her  felf  ufefuUy  in  reading  fhall 
be  the  fubjedl  of  another  Paper,  in  which  I  defign  to  recommend  fuch  par- 
ticular books  as  may  be  proper  for  the  improvement  of  the  Sex.  And  as  this 
is  a  fubjeft  of  a  very  nice  nature,  I  fliall  defire  my  correfpondents  to  give 
me  their  thoughts  upon  it. 


N®  3p.  Saturday y  April  14. 


MulfaferOy  ut  placem  genus  irritabile  vatum^ 

Cutnfcribo——*  Hor. 


AS  a  perfe<fl  Tragedy  is  the  nobleft  produdion  of  human  nature,  fo  it 
is  capable  of  giving  the  mind  one  of  the  mofl  delightful  and  moil 
improving  entertainments.  A  virtuous  Man  (fays  Seneca)  ftruggling 
with  misfortunes,  is  fuch  a  fpedlacle  as  Gods  might  look  upon  with  plea- 
fure:  And  fuch  a  pleafure  it  is  which  one  meets  with  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a  well-written  Tragedy.  Diverfions  of  this  kind  wear  out  of  our 
thoughts  every  thing  that  is  mean  and  little.  They  cherifb  and  culti- 
vate that  humanity  which  is  the  ornament  of  our  nature.  They  foften 
infolence,  footh  affliftion,  and  fubdue  the  mind  to  the  difpenfation  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  in  all  the  polite  nations  of  the  world,  this 
part  oi  the  Drama  hz.s  met  with  publick  encouragement. 

The  modern  Tragedy  excels  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  intrica- 
cy and  difpofition  of  the  Fable j  but,  what  a  Chriftian  writer  would  be  a- 
{hamed  to  own,  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  it  in  the  moral  part  of  the  per- 
formance. 

This  I  may  (hew  more  at  large  hereafter;  and  in  the  mean  time,  that  I 
may  contribute  fomething  towards  the  improvement  of  the  Englijh  Trage- 
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dy,  I  fhall  take  notice  in  this  and  in  other  following  papers,  of  foine  par- 
ticular parts  in  it  that  feem  liable  to  exception. 

Anjlotle  obferves,  that  the  lambick  verfe  in   the  Greek  tongue  was  the 
moft  proper  for  Tragedy;  becaufe  at  the  fame  time  that  it  lifted  up  the  dif- 
courfe  from  Profe,  it  was  that  which  approached  nearer  to  it  than  any  other 
kind  of  Verfe.     For,  fays  he,  we  may  obferve   that   men  in  ordinary  dif- 
courfe  very  often  fpeak  lambicks,  without  taking  notice  of  it.     We  may  make 
the  fame  obfervation  of  our  Englijh  Blank  verfe,  which  often  enters  into  our 
common  difcourfe,  though  we  do   not  attend  to  it,  and  is  fuch  a  due  me- 
dium between  Rhyme  and  Profe,  that  it  feems  wonderfully  adapted  to  Tra- 
gedy.    I  am  therefore  very  much  offended  when  I  fee  a  Play  in  Rhyme ; 
which  is  as  abfurd  in  Etiglijl:>,  as  a  Tragedy  of  Hexameters  would  have  been  in 
Greek  or  Latin.     The  Solcecifm  is,  I  think,  ftill  greater,  in  thofe  Plays  that 
have  fome  Scenes  in  Rhyme  and  fome  in  Blank  verfe,  which  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  two  feveral  languages:    or  where  we   fee  fome  particular  Similes 
dignified  with  Rhyme,  at  the  fame  time  that  every  thing  about  them  lyes  in 
Blank  verfe.     I  would  not  however  debar  the  Poet  from  concluding  his  Tra- 
gedy, or,  if  he  pleafes,  every  Aft  of  it,  with  two  or  three  Couplets,  which 
may  have  the  fame  effedt  as  an  Air  in  the  Italian  Opera  after  a  long  Recita- 
tive, and  give  the  Ador  a  graceful  Exit.     Befides,  that   we  fee  a  diverfiry 
of  numbers  in  fome  parts  of  the  Old  Tragedy,   in  order  to  hinder  the  ear 
from  being  tired  with  the  fame  continued  modulation  of  voice.     For  the 
fame  reafon  I  do  not  diflike  the  fpeeches  in  our  EngUJJj  Tragedy  that  clofe 
with  an  Hemijiick,  or  half  verfe,  notwithftanding  the  perfon  who  fpeaks  af- 
ter it  begins  a  new  verfe,  without  filling  up  the  preceding   one;    nor  with 
abrupt  paufcs  and  breakings-off  in  the  middle  of  a  verfe,  when  they  hu- 
mour any  Paffion  that  is  exprcffed  by  it. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  fubjedl,  I  muft  obferve  that  our  Eiiglip  Poets  have 
fucceeded  much  better  in  the  Style,  than  in  the  Sentiments  of  their  Trage- 
dies.    Their  language  is  very  often  noble  and  fonorous,  but  the  fenfe  ei- 
ther very  trifling  or  very  common.     On  the  contrary,  in  the  ancient  Tra- 
gedies, and  indeed  in  thofe  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  though  the  exprelfjons* 
arc  very  great,  it  is  the  thought  that  bears  them  up  and  fwclls  them.   For 
my  own    part  I   prefer  a  noble    fentiment    that   is   deprefied  with  homely 
language,  infinitely  before  a  vulgar  one  that  is  blown  up  with  all  the  found 
and   energy  of  expreflion.     Whether  this  dth^  in  our  Tragedies  may  rife 
from  want  of  genius,  knowledge  or  experience  in   the   writers,    or  from 
their   compliance  with  the  vicious  tafte  of  their  readers,   who  are  better 
judges  of  the  language  than  of  the  fentiments,  and  confequently  reliDi   the 
one  more  than  the  other,  I  cannot  determine.     But  I  believe  it  might  rec- 

tific 
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tlfie  tht  condud  both  ef  the  one  and  of  the  other,  if  the  writef  laid  down 
the  whole  contexture  of  his  dialogue  in  plain  E?iglifi,  before  he  turned  it 
into  blank  verfe ;  and  if  the  reader,  after  the  perufal  of  a  fcene,  would  con- 
fider  the  naked  thought  of  every  fpeech  in  it,  when  diverted  of  all  its  Tra- 
gick  ornaments;  by  this  means,  without  being  impofed  upon  by  words, 
we  may  judge  impartially  of  the  thought,  and  confider  whether  it  be  natural 
or  great  enough  for  the  perfon  that  utters  it,  whether  it  deferves  to  fliine  in 
fuch  a  blaze  of  eloquence,  or  fliew  it  felf  in  fuch  a  variety  of  lights  as  are 
generally  made  ufe  of  by  the  writers  of  our  Englip  Tragedy. 

I  mufl  in  the  next  place  obferve,  that  when  our  thoughts  are  great  and 
juft,  they  are  often  obfcured  by  the  founding  phrafes,  hard  metaphors,  and 
forced  expreflions  in  which  they  are  cloathed.  Shahjpear  is  often  very 
-fatilty  in  this  particular.  There  is  a  fine  obfervation  in  Arijiotle,  to  this 
purpofe,  which  I  have  never  feen  quoted.  The  Expreffion,  fays  he,  ought  to 
be  very  much  laboured  in  the  unadtive  parts  of  the  fable,  as  in  defcripti- 
ons,  fimilitudes,  narrations,  and  the  like;  in  which  the  opinions,  manners, 
and  paffions  of  men  are  not  reprefented;  for  thefe,  (namely  the  opinions, 
taanners  and  paflions)  are  apt  to  be  obfcured  by  pompous  phrafes,  and  ela- 
"borate  expreffions.  Horace,  who  copied  moil  of  his  criticifms  after  Ari~ 
jMlcy  feems  to  have  had  hi^  eye  on  the  foregoing  rule,  in  the  following 
verfes : 

£/  tragicus  plenttJiqiie  dolet  Jennoiie  pedejlri. 
'Tekphia  et  Peleiis,  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterque, 
Projicit  ampuUas  et  fefquipedalia   verba, 
Si  curat  cor  JpeBantis  tetigiffe  querela. 

Tragcedians  too  lay  by  their  Jiate,  to  grieve. 
Peleus  and  Telephus,  exil'd  and  poor, 
Foget  their  fwelling  and  gigantick  words. 

Ld.  Roscommon. 

Among  our  modern  Englijh  Poets,  there  is  none  who  was  better  turned 
for  Tragedy  than  L^^;  if  inftead  of  favouring  the  impetuofity  of  his  genius, 
he  had  reflrained  it,  and  kept  it  within  its  proper  bounds.  His  thoughts 
are  wonderfully  fuited  to  Tragedy,  but  frequently  loft  in  fuch  a  cloud  of 
words,  that  it  is  hard  to  fee  the  beauty  of  them:  There  is  an  infinite  fire 
in  his  works,  but  fo  involved  in  fmoak,  that  it  does  not  appear  in  half  its 
luftre.  He  frequently  fucceeds  in  the  paflionate  parts  of  the  Tragedy,  bwt 
more  particularly  where  he  flackens  his  efforts,  and  eafes  the  ftyle  of  thofe 

Epithets 
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Epithets  and  Metaphors,  in  which  he  Co  much  abounds.  What  can  be  more 
jiaturalj  more  foft,  or  more  paflionate,  than  that  line  in  Sfafira's  fpeech, 
where  (he  defcribes  the  charms   of  Alexanders  converfation  ? 

Then  he  would  talk:  Good  Gods!  how  he  would  talk! 

That  unexpefted  breaic  in  the  line,  and  turning  the  defcription  of  his 
manner  of  talking  into  an  admiration  of  it,  is  inexpreffibly  beautiful,  and 
wonderfully  fuited  to  the  fond  Charadler  of  the  perfon  that  fpeaks  it. 
There  is  a  fimplicity  in  the  words,  that  outfhines  the  utmoft  pride  of  ex- 
preflion. 

Otway  has  followed  Nature  in  the  Language  of  his  Tragedy,  and  there- 
fore fliines  in  the  paflionate  parts  more  than  any  of  our  Englijh  Poets.  As 
there  is  fomething  familiar  and  domeftick  in  the  fable  of  his  Tragedy,  more 
than  in  thofe  of  any  other  Poet,  he  has  little  pomp,  but  great  force  in  his 
cxpreflions.  For  which  reafon,  though  he  has  admirably  fucceeded  in  the 
tender  and  melting  part  of  his  Tragedies,  he  fometimcs  falls  into  too  great 
a  familiarity  of  phrafe  in  thofe  parts,  which,  by  Arifiotlc\  rule,  ought  to 
have  been  raifed  and  fupported  by  the  dignity   of  Expreflion. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  others,  that  this  Poet  has  founded  his  Tragedy 
of  Vemce  Prefcrved  on  fo  wrong  a  Plot,  that  the  greatefl:  charaders  in  it 
are  thofe  of  rebels  and  traitors.  Had  the  Heroe  of  his  Play  difcovered  the 
fame  good  qualities  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  that  he  fhewed  for  its 
ruine  and  fubverflon,  the  audience  could  not  enough  pity  and  admire  him: 
But  as  he  is  now  reprefented,  we  can  only  fay  of  him  what  the  Rovian  Hi- 
florian  {ays  o(  Catiline,  that  his  fall  would  have  been  glorious  (fi  pro  -^ atria 
fic  concidijfet)  had  he  fo  fallen  in  the  fervice  of  his  country. 


Monday, 
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N°  40.  Movdajy  April  id. 


Ac  ne  forte  pites  me^  qua  facer  e  ipfe  recufem. 

Cum  re£ie  traBant  alii^  laudare  maligne; 

Ille  per  extentumfunem  mihi  poje  videtur 

Ire  Poeta,  tneum  qui  peSliis  tnaniter  angity 

Irritat,  tnulcet,  falfis  terroribus  impkt, 

Ut  tnagus;  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenh.  Hor 


THE  Englijh  writers  of  Tragedy  are  poflefled  with  a  notion,  that 
when  they  reprefent  a  virtuous  or  innocent  perfon  in  diftrefs,  they 
ought  not  to  leave  him  till  they  have  delivered  him  out  of  his  trou- 
bles, or  made  him  triumph  over  his  enemies.  This  error  they  have  been 
led  into  by  a  ridiculous  doftrine  in  modern  criticifm,  that  they  are  oblig- 
ed to  an  equal  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhmenrs,  and  an  impartial 
execution  of  poetical  juflice.  Who  were  the  firft  that  eftablied  this  rule  I 
Tcnow  not ;  but  I  am  fure  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  in  reafon,  or  in 
the  pradlice  of  the  Ancients.  We  find  that  good  and  evil  happen  alike  to 
all  men  on  this  fide  the  grave;  and  as  the  principal  defign  of  Tragedy  is  to 
raife  commiferation  and  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  we  fliall  de- 
feat this  great  end,  if  we  always  make  virtue  and  innocence  happy  and 
fuccefsful.  Whatever  crofies  and  difappointments  a  good  man  fuifers  in  the 
body  of  the  Tragedy,  they  will  make  but  fmall  imprefilon  on  our  minds, 
when  we  know  that  in  the  laft  adl  he  is  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  wifhes 
and  defires.  When  we  fee  him  engaged  in  the  depth  of  his  afflidlions,  we 
are  apt  to  comfort  our  felves,  becaufe  we  are  fure  he  will  find  his  way 
out  of  them;  and  that  his  grief,  how  great  foever  it  may  be  at  prefenr, 
will  foon  terminate  in  gladnefs.  For  this  reafon  the  ancient  writers  of 
Tragedy  treated  men  in  their  Plays,  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  world, 
by  making  virtue  fometimes  happy,  and  fometimes  miferable,  as  they  found 
it  in  the  fable  which  they  made  choice  of,  or  as  it  might  affedl  their  au- 
dience in  the  moft  agreeable  manner.  Arijlotle  confiders  the  Tragedies  that 
were  written  in  either  of  thefe  kinds,  and  obferves,  that  thofe  whicJi  ended 

unhappily, 
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unhappily,  had  always  pleafed  the  people,  and  carried  away  the   prize  in 
the  publick  difputes'  of  the    ftage-,  from  thofe  that   ended  happily.     Ter- 
ror and  commiferation  leave  a  pleafing  anguifti  in  the  mind ;  and  fix  the  au- 
dience in  fuch  a  ferious  compofure  of  thought,   as  is  much  more  lading 
and  delightful  than  any  little  tranfient    ftarts  of  joy  and  fatisfadlion.     Ac- 
cordingly, we  find,  that  more  of  our  EngUpo  Tragedies  have  fucceeded,  in 
which  the  favourites  of  the  audience  fink  under  their  calamities,  than  thofe 
in  which  they  recover  themfelves  out  of  them.     The  beft  Plays  of  this  kind 
are  the  Orphan,    Venice  prej'etyed,  Alexander  the  Great,  Theodofius,  All  for 
Love,  Oedipus,  Oroonoko,  Othello,  &c.   King  Lear  is  an  admirable   Tragedy 
of  the  fame  kind,  as  Shake/pear  wiote   it;  but  as  it  is  reformed  according 
to  the  chimerical  notion  of  poetical  juftice,  in    my  humble  opinion  it  has 
loft  half  its  beauty.     At  the  fame  time  I  mufl  allow,  that   there   are  very 
noble  Tragedies,  which  have  been  framed  upon  the   other  plan,  and  have 
ended  happily;  as  indeed  moft  of  the  good  Tragedies,  which  have  been 
written  fince  the  flarting  of  the  abovementioned  criticifm,  have  taken  this 
turn:  as  the  Mourning  Bride,  Tamerlane,  Ulyps,  Thadra   and   Hippolytus, 
with   moft  of  Mr.  Dryden's.  I  muft  alfo  allow,  that  many  of  Shakejpear's, 
and  feveral   of  the  celebrated  I'ragedies  of  antiquity,  are  caft  in  the  fame 
form.     I  do  not  therefore  difpute  againft  this  way  of  writing  Tragedies,  but 
againft  the  criticifm  that  would  eftablifli  this  as  the  only  method ;  and  by 
that  means  would  very  much  cramp  the  EngliJJj  Tragedy,  and  perhaps  give 
a  wrong  bent  to  the  genius  of  our  writers. 

The  Tragi-comedy,  which  is  the  produft  of  the  Englijh  Theatre,  is  one 
of  the  moft  monftrous  inventions  that  ever  entered  into  a  Poet's  thoughts. 
An  Author  might  as  well  think  of  weaving  the  adventures  of  jEneas  and 
Hudibrns  into  one  Poem,  as  of  writing  fuch  a  motly  piece  of  mirth  and 
forrow.  But  the  Abfurdity  of  thefe  performances  is  fo  very  vifible,  that  I 
{hall   not  infift  upon|j|it. 

The  fame  objedions  which  are  made  to  Tragi-comedy,  may  in  fome  mea- 
fiire  be  applied  to  all  Tragedies  that  have  a  double  Plot  in  them;  which 
are  likewife  more  frequent  upon  the  Englijh  Stage,  than  upon  any  other: 
For  though  the  grief  of  the  audience,  in  fuch  performances,  be  not  chang- 
ed into  another  paffion,  as  in  Tragi-comedies ;  it  is  diverted  upon  another 
objed,  which  weakens  their  concern  for  the  principal  adtion,  and  breaks  the 
tide  of  forrow,  by  throwing  it  into  different  chanels.  This  inconvenience, 
however,  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  cured,  if  not  wholly  removed,  by  the 
skilful  choice  of  an  Under-plot,  which  may  bear  fuch  a  near  relation  to  the 
principal  defign,  as  to  contribute  towards  the  completion  of  it,  and  be  con- 
cluded by  the  fame  Cataftrophe. 

Vol.  il.  M  ra  m  There 
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There  is  alfo  another  particular,  which  may  be  reckoned  among  the  ble- 
mifhes,  or  rather  the  falfe  beauties  of  our  Englijh  Tragedy:  I  mean  thofe 
particular  Speeches  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Rants.  The 
warm  and  paflionate  parts  of  a  Tragedy,  are  always  the  moil:  taking  with  the 
audience ;  for  which  reafon  we  often  fee  the  Players  pronouncing,  in  all  the"^ 
violence  of  adlion,  feveral  parts  of  the  Tragedy  which  the  Author  writ  with 
great  temper,  and  defigned  that  they  fhould  have  been  fo  afted.  I  have  ktn 
Powell  \ery  often  raife  himfelf 'a  loud  clap  by  this  artifice.  The  Poets  that 
were  acquainted  with  this  fecret,  have  given  frequent  occafion  for  fuch  emo- 
tions in  the  Aftor,  by  adding  vehemence  to  words  where  there  was  no  paf- 
fion,  or  inflaming  a  real  paflion  into  fiiftian.  This  hath  filled  the  mouths 
of  our  Heroes  with  bombaftj  and  given  them  fuch  fentiments,  as  proceed  rather 
from  a  fwelling  than  a  greatnefs  of  mind.  Unnatural  exclamations,  curfes, 
vows,  blafphemies,  a  defiance  of  mankind,  and  an  outraging  of  the  Gods, 
frequently  pafs  upon  the  audience  for  tow'ring  thoughts,  and  have  accord- 
ingly met  with  infinite  applaufe. 

I  fhall  here  add  a  remark,  which  I  am  afraid  our  Tragick  writers  may 
make  an  ill  ufe  of  As  our  .Heroes  are  generally  Lovers,  their  fwelling  and 
bluftring  upon  the  Stage  very  much  recommends  them  to  the  fair  part  of 
their  audience.  The  Ladies  are  wonderfully  pleafed  to  fee  a  man  infulting 
Kings  or  affronting  the  Gods,  in  one  Scene,  and  throwing  himfdf  at  the 
feet  of  his  Miflrefs  in  another.  Let  hini  behave  himfelf  infolently  towards 
the  men,  and  abjedly  towards  the  fair  one,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  proves 
a  favourite  of  the  boxes.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  feveral  of  their  Tragedies, 
have  pradifed  this  fecret  with  good  fuccefs. 

But  to  fliew  how  a  Ra7tt  pleafes  beyond  the  mofl  juil  and  natural  thought 
that  is  not  pronounced  with  vehemence,  I  would  defire  the  Reader,  when 
he  fees  the  Tragedy  of  Oedipus,  to  obferve  how  quietly  the  Hero  is  dif- 
miffed  at  the  end  of  the  third  Adl,  after  having  prorounced  the  following 
lines,   in  which  the  thought  is  very  natural,  and  apt  to  move  compafTion. 

7*0  you,  good  Gods,  I  make  my  laji  appeal; 

Or  clear  my  mrtues,  or  tny  crimes  re'ueal. 

If  in  the  maze  of  Fate  I  blindly  runy 

And  backward  trod  thofe  paths  I  fought  tojhun", 

Impute  my  errors  to  your  own  decree : 

M^  bands,  are  guilty  y  but  my  heart  is  free. 

liet  us  then  obferve  with  wh&t  thunder^claps  of  applaiife  he  leaves  the  Stage,, 
after  the  impieties  and  execrations  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  A.&.;  and  you 
will  wonder  to  fee  an  audience  fo  curfed  and  fi)  pleafed  at  the  fame  time. 

0  that 
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O  that  as  oft  I  have  at  Athens  feen 

[Where,  by  the  way,    there  was  no  Stage  till  many  years  after 
Oe£fus.] 
The  Stage  arife,  and  the  big  clouds  defcend; 
So  now  in  very  deed,  I  might  behold 
'This  pond'rous  Globe,  and  all  yon  marble  roof. 
Meet  like  the  ha?ids  of  Jove,  and  crujh  mankind. 
For  all  the  Elements,  &c. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Having  fpoken  of  Mr.  Powell,  asfometimes  raifing  himfelf  applatfe  from  the 
ill  t  aft  e  of  an  audience;   I  muji  do  him  the  Jujiice  to  own,  that  he  is  excel- 
lently formed  for  a  Tragedian,  and,  when  he  pleafes,  deferves  the  admiration  of 
the  bejl  judges;  as  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  in  the  Conqueft  of  Mexico,  which  is 
a6ied  for  his  own  benefit  to-morrow  night. 


N**  41.  IVednefday,  April  1  8. 


Garganum  mugire  putes  nemus  aut  mare  Thufcum, 

Tanto  cum  frepitu  ludi  fpe£lantur,  et  artes, 

Diviticeque  peregrines ;  qui  bus  oblitus  aSfor 

Cum  Jletit  in  fcena,  concurrit  dexter  a  lava. 

Dixit  adhuc  aliquid?  Nil  fane,     ^id  placet  ergo? 

Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno.  Hor. 


ARiJlotle  has  ohfcrved,  that  ordinary  writers  in  Tragedy  endeavour  to 
raife  Terror  and  Pity  in  their  audience,  not  by  proper  fentiments 
and  expreffions,  but  by  .the  dreffes  and  decorations  of  the  Stage. 
There  is  fomething  of  this  kind  very  ridiculous  in  the  Englijh  Theatre. 
When  the  Author  has  a  mind  to  terrifie  us,  it  thunders  j  when  he  wolild 
make  us  melancholiy,  the  Stage  is  darkened.  But  among  all  our  tragick 
Artifices,  I  am  the  moft  offended  at  thofe  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  infpire 
us  with  magnificent  ideas  of  the  perfons  that  fpeak.  The  ordinary  method 
of  making  an  Hero,  is  to  clap  a  huge  Plume  of  feathers  upon  his  head 

M  m  m  2  which 
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which  rifes  fo  very  high,  that  there  is  often  a  greater  length  from  his  chin 
to  the  top  of  his  head,  than  to  the  fole  of  his  foot.  One  would  believe, 
that  we  thought  a  Great  man  and  a  Tall  man  the  fame  thing.  This  very  much 
embarrafles  the  Adtor,  who  is  forced  to  hold  his  neck  extremely  ftiff  and 
fteady  all  the  while  he  fpeaks;  and  notwithftanding  any  anxieties  which 
he  pretends  for  his  Miftrefs,  his  Country  or  his  Friends,  one  may  fee  by 
his  adlion,  that  his  greateft  care  and  concern  is  to  keep  the  Plume  of  fea- 
thers from  falling  off  his  Head.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  fee  a  man  ut- 
tering his  complaints  under  fuch  a  mountain  of  feathers,  I  am  apt  to  look 
upon  him  rather  as  an  unfortunate  Lunatick,  than  adiftreffed  Hero.  As 
thefe  fuperfluous  ornaments  upon  the  head  make  a  Great  man,  a  Princefs 
generally  receives  her  grandeur  from  thofe  additional  incumbrances  that  fall 
into  her  tail:  I  mean  the  broad  fweeping  train  that  follows  her  in  all  her 
motions,  and  finds  conftant  employment  for  a  boy  who  ftands  behind  her 
TO  open  and  fpread  it  to  advantage.  I  do  not  know  how  others  are  af- 
fefted  at  this  fight,  but,  I  muft  confefs,  my  eyes  are  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  Page's  part;  and  as  for  the  Queen,  I  am  not  fo  attentive  to  any 
thing  fhe  fpeaks,  as  to  the  right  adjufting  of  her  train,  left  it  fliould  chance 
to  trip  up  her  heels,  or  incommode  her,  as  fhe  walks  to  and  fro  upon  the 
Stage.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  odd  fpedlacle,  to  fee  a  Qupen  venting 
her  pafljon  in  a  difordered  motion,  and  a  little  boy  taking  care  all  the  while 
that  they  do  not  ruffle  the  tail  of  her  Gown.  The  parts  that  the  two  per- 
fons  adl  on  the  Stage  at  the  fame  time,  are  very  different:  The  Princefs  is 
afraid  left  ftie  fliould  incur  the  difpleafure  of  the  King  her  father,  or  lofe 
the  Hero  her  lover,  whilft  her  attendant  is  only  concerned  left  fhe  ftiould 
entangle  her  feet  in  her  Petticoat. 

We  are  told,  that  an  ancient  tragick  Poet,  to  move  the  pity  of  his  au- 
dience for  his  exiled  Kings  and  diftreffed  Heroes,  ufed  to  make  the  Adtors 
reprefent  them  in  dreffes  and  cloaths  that  were  thread-bare  and  decayed. 
This  artifice  for  moving  pity,  feems  as  ill-contrived,  as  that  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of  to  infpire  us  with  a  great  idea  of  the  perfons  introduced  upon  the 
Stage.  In  fliort,  I  would  have  our  conceptions  raifed  by  the  dignity  of 
thought  and  iublimity  of  expreffion,  rather  than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a 
plume  of  feathers. 

Another  mechanical  method  of  making  Great  men,  and  adding  dignity 
to  Kings  and  Queens,  is  to  accompany  them  with  Halberts  and  Battle-axes. 
Two  or  three  ftiifters  of  fcenes,  with  the  two  candle-fnufffrs,  make  up  a 
compleat  body  of  Guards  upon  the  Englijh  ftage;  and  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  Porters  dreffed  in  red  coats,  can  reprefent  above  a  dozen  legions.  I 
have  fometimes  fcen  a  couple  of  armies  drawn  up  together  upon  the  ftage, 

when 
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IS  im- 


when  the  Poet  has  been  difpofed  to  do  honour  to  his  Generals.  It  .o  mi- 
pofTible  for  the  reader's  imagination  to  multiply  twenty  men  into  fuch  pro- 
digious multitudes,  or  to  fancy  that  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  Soldi- 
ers are  fighting  in  a  room  of  forty  or  fifcy  yards  in  compafs.  Incidents  of 
fuch  a  nature  fliould  be  told,  not  reprefented. 


-Non  tamen  mtus 


Digna  geri  promes  infcenam  :  multaque  tolles 

Ex  oculis,  qua  mox  narret  jacundia  prafem.  pj^j. 

Tet  there  are  things  improper  for  a  fcene. 

Which  men  of  judgment  only  will  relate.  Ld.  Roscommon. 

I  (hould  therefore,  in  this  particular,  recommend  to  my  countrymen  the 
example  of  the  French  Stage,  where  the  Kings  and  Queens  always  appear  I 
unattended,  and  leave  their  Guards  behind  the  fcenes.  I  fhould  likewife 
be  glad  if  we  imitated  the  French  in  banifliing  from  our  ftage  the  noife  of 
drums,  trumpets,  and  huzzas;  which  is  fometimes  fo  very  great,  that  when 
there  is  a  battel  in  the  Hay-Market  Theatre,  one  may  hear  it  as  far  as  Cha- 
ring-Crofs. 

I  have  here  only  touched  upon  thofe  particulars  which  are  made  ufe  of 
to  raife  and  aggrandize  the  perfons  of  a  Tragedy;  and  fliall  fliew  in  ano- 
ther paper  the  feveral  expedients  which  are  pradifed  by  Authors  of  a  vul- 
gar genius,  to  move  terror,  pity,  or  admiration,  in  their  hearers. 

The  Taylor  and  the  Painter  often  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  a  Tragedy 
more  than  the  Poet.  Scenes  affe<fl  ordinary  minds  as  much  as  fpeeches,  and 
our  Adors  are  very  fenfible,  that  a  well-drefTed  Play  has  fometimes  brought 
them  as  full  audiences,  as  a  well-written  one.  The  Italians  have  a  very 
good  phrafe  to  exprefs  this  art  of  impofing  upon  the  fpedators  by  appea- 
rances: They  call  it  the  Fourberia  dellafcena,  the  knavery  or  trickiJJ:)  fart  of 
the  drama.  But  however  the  fhow  and  outfide  of  the  Vragedy  may  work 
upon  the  vulgar,  the  more  underflanding  part  of  the  audience  immediately 
fee  through  it,  and  dcfpife  it. 

A  good  Poet  will  give  the  reader  a  more  lively  idea  of  an  army  or  a 
battel  in  a  defcription,  than  if  he  adually  faw  them  drawn  up  in  fquadrons 
and  battalions,  or  engaged  in  the  confufion  of  a  fight.  Our  minds  fliould 
be  opened  to  great  conceptions,  and  inflamed  with  glorious  fentiments,  by 
what  the  Ador  fpeaks,  more  than  by  what  he  appears.  Can  all  the  trap- 
pings or  equipage  of  a  King  or  Heroe,  give  Br«/«i  half  that  pomp  and  ma- 
jcfty  which  he  receives  from  a  few  lines  in  Shake/pear? 

Friday, 
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Ttf,  quid  ego  ef  popubts  mecum'dejideret,  audi.  Hor. 


AMONG  the  feveral  artifices  which  are  put  in  pradice  by  the  Poets 
to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with  Terror,  the  firfl:  place  is  due  to 
Thunder  and  Lightning,  which  are  often  made  ufe  of  at  the  de- 
fcending  of  a  God,  or  the  rifing  of  a  Ghoft,  at  the  vanifhing  of  a  Devil,   or 
at  the  death  of  a  Tyrant.     I  have  known  a  Bell  introduced  into  feveral  Tra- 
gedies with  good  effeft ;  and  have  feen  the  whole  affembly  in  a  very   great 
alarm  all  the  while  it  has  been  ringing.     But  there  is  nothing  which  delights 
and  terrifies  our  Englip  Theatre  fo  much  as  a  Ghoft,  efpecially  when  he  ap- 
pears in  a  bloody  fhirt.     A  fpedlre  has  very  often  faved  a  Play,  though  he 
has  done  nothing  but  ftalked  acrofs  the  ftage,  or  rofe  through  a  cleft  of  it, 
and  funk  again  without  fpeaking  one  word.     There  may  be  a  proper  fea- 
fon  for  thefe  feveral  terrors}  and  when  they  only  come  in,  as  aids  and  af- 
fiftances  to  the  Poet,  they  are  not  only  to  be  excufcd,  but,  to  be  applauded. 
Thus  the  founding  of  the  clock  in  Venice  Preferved,  makes  the  hearts  of 
the  whole  audience  quake ;  and  conveys  a  ftronger  terror  to  the  mind,  than 
it  is  poffible  for  words  to  do.     The  appearance  of  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet  is 
a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind,  and  wrought  up  with  all  the  circumftances  that 
can  create  either  attention  or  horror.     The  mind  of  the  reader  is  wonder- 
fully prepared  for  his  reception  by  the  difcourfes  that  precede  it :  his,  dumb 
behaviour  at  his  firft  entrance,  ftrikes  the  imagination  very  ftronglyj   but  e- 
very  time  he  enters,  he  is  ft  ill  more  terrifying.     Who  can  read  the  fpeech 
with  which  young  Hamlet  accofts  him,  without  trembling  ? 

Hpr.  Look,  my  Lord,  if  comes! 

Ham.  Angels  and  Minijiers  of  grace  defend  us ! 

Be  thou  a  Spirit  of  health,  or  Goblin  damn  4, 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  Heavn,  or  blajls  from  Hell; 

Be  thy  event  wicked  or  charitable; 

'Thou  com' ft  in  fuch  a  quejlionable  fliape. 

That  I  willfpeak  to  thee.    I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 

King, 
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King,  Father,  Royal'Dznt'.  Oh!  oh!  anfwer  me^ 
Let  me  not  burjl  in  ignorance ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  cahoniz'd  bones,  hearfed  in  death. 
Have  burjl  their  cearments  ?  why  the  fepulchre. 
Wherein  we  Jaw  thee  quietly  inurnd. 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 
To  cajt  thee  up  again?  what  tnay  this  mean  ? 
'That  thou  dead  coarfe  again  in  compleat  Jleel 
Revifit'Jl  thus  theglimpfes  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous  f 

I  do  not  therefore  find  fault  with  the  Artifices  above-mentioned,  when  they 
are  introduced  with  skill,  and  accompanied  by  proportionable  fentiments 
and  expreflions  in  the  writing. 

For  the  moving  of  Pity,  our  principal  machine  is  the  handkerchief;  and 
indeed  in  our  common  Tragedies,  we  fliould  not  know  very  often  that  the 
perfons  are  in  diftrefs  by  any  thing  they  fay,  if  they  did  not  from  time  to  time 
apply  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  of  ba- 
nifhing  this  inftrument  of  forrow  from  the  ftage ;  I  know  a  Tragedy  could 
not  fubfift  without  it:  all  that  I  would  contend  for,  is,  to  keep  it  from  being 
mifapplied.  In  a  word,  I  would  have  the  Adtor's  tongue  fympathizc  with 
his  eyes. 

A  difconfolatc  Mother,  with  a  Child  in  her  hand,  has  frequently  drawn 
companion  from  the  audience,  and  has  therefore   gained  a  place  in  feveral 
Tragedies.     A  modern  writer,  that  obferved   how  this  had  took  in  other 
Plays,  being  refolved  to  double  the  diftrefs,  and  melt  his  audience  twice  as 
much  as  thofe  before  him  had  done,  brought  a  Princefs  upon  the  ftage  with  a 
little  Boy  in  one  hand  and  a  Girl  in  the  other.     This  too  had  a  very  good 
efitft.     A  third  Poet  being  refolved  to  out-write  all  his  predeceiTors,  a  few 
years  ago  introduced  three  cliildren,  with  great  I'uccefs:  and,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed, a  young  Gentleman,  who  is  fully  determined  to  break  the  moft  obdurate 
hearts,  has  a  Tragedy  by  him,  where  the  firft  perfon  that  appears  upon  the 
ftage  is  an  afflidted  Widow  in  her  mourning- wecds,«with  half  a  dozen  father- 
lefs  Children  attending  her,  like  thofe   that  ufually  hang  about  the  figure  of 
Charity.    ThUs  feveral  incidents  that  are  beautiful  in  a  good  writer,  become 
ridiculous  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  bad  one. 

But  among  all  our  methods  of  moving  Pity  or  Terror,  there  is  none  fo 
abfurd  and  barbarous,  and  what  more  expofes  us  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule 
of  ourncighbours,  than  that  dreadful  butchering  of  one  another,  which  is  fo 

very 
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very  frequent  upon  the  Effg/iJJj  Stage.  To  delight  in  feeing  men  ftabbed, 
poifoned,  racked,  or  impaled,  is  certainly  the  fign  of  a  cruel  temper:  and  as 
this  is  often  praftifed  before  the  Bntijh  Audience,  feveral  French  Criticks, 
who  think  thefe  are  grateful  fpedlacles  to  us,  take  occafion  from  them  to  re- 
prefent  us  a  people  that  delight  in  blood.  It  is  indeed  very  odd,  to  fee  our 
ftage  ftrowed  with  carcaffes  in  the  laft  fcene  of  a  Tragedy;  and  to  obferve  in 
the  ward-robe  of  the  play-houfe  feveral  daggers,  poniards,  wheels,  bowls 
for  poifon,  and  many  other  inftruments  of  death.  Murders  and  executions 
are  always  tranfadted  behind  the  fcenes  in  the  French  Theatre ;  which  in  ge- 
neral is  \«ery  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  a  polite  and  civilized  people :  but 
as  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule  on  the  French  Stage,  it  leads  them  into 
abfurdities  almoft  as  ridiculous  as  that  which  falls  under  our  prefent  cenfure. 
I  remember  the  famous  Play  of  Corneille,  written  upon  the  fubjed:  of  the 
Horatii  and  Cwiatii;  the  fierce  young  Heroe  who  had  overcome  the  Curiatii 
one  after  another,  (inftead  of  being  congratulated  by  his  Sifter  for  his  vidtory, 
being  \ipbraided  by  her  for  having  flain  her  lover)  in  the  height  of  his  paflion 
and  refentment  kills  her.  If  any  thing  could  extenuate  fo  brutal  an  adtion,  it 
would  be  the  doing  of  it  on  a  fudden,  before  the  fentiments  of  nature,  reafon, 
or  manhood  could  take  place  in  him.  However,  to  avoid  publick  Blood-fiedy 
as  foon  as  his  paflion  is  wrought  to  its  height,  he  follows  his  Sifter  the  whole 
length  of  the  ftage,  and  forbears  killing  her  till  they  are  both  withdrawn  be- 
hind the  fcenes,  I  muft  confefs,  had  he  murdered  her  before  the  audience, 
the  indecency  might  have  been  greater ;  but  as  it  is,  it  appears  very  unnatu- 
ral, and  looks  like  killing  in  cold  blood.  To  give  my  opinion  upon  this  cafe; 
the  fadt  ought  not  to  have  been  reprefented,  but  to  have  been  told,  if  there 
was  any  occafion  for  it. 

It  may  not  be  unnacceptable  to  the  Reader,  to  fee  how  Sophocles  has  con- 
dudted  a  Tragedy  under  the  like  delicate  circumftances.  Orejles  was  in  the 
fame  condition  with  Hamlet  in  Shakefpear,  his  Mother  having  murdered  his 
Father,  and  taken  pofi*efilon  of  his  Kingdom  in  confpiracy  with  her  Adul- 
terer. That  young  Prince  therefore,  being  determined  to  revenge  his  father's 
Death  upon  thofe  who  filled  his  Throne,  conveys  himfelf  by  a  beauti- 
tiful  ftratagcm  into  his  Mother's  apartment,  with  a  refolution  to  kill  her. 
But  becaufe  fuch  a  fpedlaJle  would  have  been  too  fhocking  to  the  audience, 
this  dreadful  refolution  is  executed  behind  the  Scenes:  The  Mother  is  heard 
calling  out  to  her  Son  for  mercy ;  and  the  Son  anfwering  her,  that  ihe  ftiew- 
ed  no  mercy  to  his  Father  :  after  which  fhe  {hrieks  out  that  fhe  is  wounded, 
and  by  what  follows  we  find  that  flie  is  flain.  I  do  not  remember  that  in  any 
of  our  Plays  there  are  fpeeches  made  behind  the  Scenes,  though  there  are  other 
jnftances  of  this  nature  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  of  the  ancients :  and  I  be- 
lieve 
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lieve  my  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  fomething  infinitely  more 
afFefting  in  this  dreadful  Dialogue  between  the  Mother  and  her  Son  behind  the 
Scenes,  than  could  have  been  in  any  thing  tranfaded  before  the  audience.  Orejlei 
immediately  after  meets  the  Ufurper  at  the  entrance  of  his  Palace  j  and  by  a 
very  happy  thought  of  the  Poet  avoids  killing  him  before  the  Audience,  by 
telling  him  that  he  (hould  live  fome  time  in  his  prefent  bitternefs  of  Soul  be- 
fore he  would  difpatch  him,  and  by  ordering  him  to  retire  into  that  part  of 
the  Palace  where  he  had  (lain  his  Father,  whofe  murther  he  would  revenge- 
in  the  very  fame  place  where  it  was  committed.  By  this  means  the  Poet 
obferves  that  decency,  which  Horace  afterwards  eftablilhed  by  a  rule,  of  for- 
bearing to  commit  parricides  or  unnatural  murthers  before  the  Audience. 

Nee  coram  popiilo  natos  Medea  triicidet. 
Let  not  Medea  draw  her  murtbering  knife. 
And  Jfill  her  childrem  blood  upon  the  Jlage. 

The  French  have  therefore  refined  too  much  upon  Horaces  Rule,  who  never 
defigned  to  banifli  all  kinds  of  Death  from  the  Stage;  but  only  fuch  as  had 
too  much  horror  in  them,  and  which  would  have  a  better  cffed:  upon  the 
audience  when  tranfaded  behind  the  Scenes.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
to  my  Countrymen  the  pradice  of  the  ancient  Poets,  who  were  very  fparing 
of  their  publick  executions,  and  rather  chofe  to  perform  them  behind  the 
Scenes,  if  it  could  be  done  with  as  great  an  effed:  upon  the  Audience.  At 
the  fame  time  I  muft  obferve,  that  though  the  devoted  perfons  of  the  Tra- 
gedy were  feldom  (lain  before  the  Audience,  which  has  generally  fomething 
ridiculous  in  it,  their  bodies  were  often  produced  after  their  Death,  which 
has  always  in  it  fomething  melancholy  or  terrifying ;  fo  that  the  killing  on 
the  Stage  does  not  feem  to  have  been  avoided  only  as  an  indecency,  but  alfo 
as  an  improbability. 

Nee  pueroi  coram  populo  Medea  trueidet; 

Aut  bumajia  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus; 

Ant  In  avem  Progne  vertatur^  Cadmus  in  anguem. 

^uodcunque  oftendis  mihi  Jie,  ineredulus  odi.  Hot. 

Medea  nuift  not  draw  her  miirthring  Knifey 
Nor  Atreus  there  his  horrid  feaft  prepare, 
Cadmus  and  ProgneV  Metamcrphofjs, 
[She  to  a  Swallow  turned,  be  to  a  Snake) 
And  whatfoever  contradiBs  my  fenfe, 

I  bate  to  fee,  and  ne-oer  can  believe.  Ld.  Roscommon. 

Vol.  II.  N  n  n  I  have 
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I  have  now  gone  through  the  fcveral  dramatick  inventions  which  are  made 
ufe  of  by  the  Ignorant  Poets  to  fupply  the  place  of  Tragedy,  and'  by  the 
Skilful  to  improve  it;  fome  of  which  I  could  wifli  entirely  rejected,  and  the 
reft  to  be  ufed  with  caution.  It  would  be  an  endlefs  task  to  confider  Comedy 
in  the  fame  light,  and  to  mention  the  innumerable  fliifts  that  fmall  wits  put 
in  practice  to  raife  a  laugh.  Bulkek  In  a  fhort  coat,  and  ATurr/i  in  a  long  one, 
feldom  fail  of  this  effeft.  In  ordinary  Comedies,  a  broad  and  a  narrow  brim- 
med hat  are  different  chara(5lers.  Sometimes  the  wit  of  the  Scene  lies  in  a 
flioulder-belt,  and  fometimes  in  a  pair  of  whiskers,  A  Lover  running  about 
the  Stage,  with  his  head  peeping  out  of  a  barrel,  was  thought  a  very  good 
jeft  in  King  Charles  the  Second's^time;  and  invented  by  one  of  the  firft  Wits 
of  that  Age.  But  becaufe  ridicule  is  not  fo  delicate  as  compaffion,  and  be- 
caufe  the  objedls  that  make  us  laugh  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than 
thofe  that  make  us  weep,  there  is  a  much  greater  latitude  for  Comick  than 
Tragick  artifices,  and  by  confequence  a  much  greater  indulgence  to  be  al- 
lowed them. 


N°45'.  Saturday y  April  ir. 


Natio  Comcsda  ejl  •  Juv. 


THERE  is  nothing  which  I  more  delire  than  a  fafe  and  honourable 
Peace,  though  at  the  fame  time  I  am.  very  apprehenfive  of  many  ill. 
confequences  that  may  attend  it.  I  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  our 
Politicks,  but  to  our  Manners.  What  an  inundation  of  Ribons  and  Brocades 
will  break  in  upon  us  ?  What  peals  of  laughter  and  impertinence  fhall  we  be 
expofed  to  ?  For  the  prevention  of  thefe  great  evils,  I  could  heartily  wifh  that 
there  was  an  Adl  of  Parliament  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  French 
Fopperies. 

The  Female  Inhabitants  of  our  Ifland  have  already  received  very  flrong 
impreffions  from  this  ludicrous  nation,  though  by  the  length  of  the  War 
(as  there  is  no  evil  which  has  not  fome  good  attending  it)  they  arc  pretty 
well  worn  out  and  forgotten.  I  remember  the  time  when  fome  of  our  well- 
bred  Country-women  kept  their  Falet  de  Chambre,  becaufe,  forfooth,  a  marr 
was  much  more  handy  about  them  than  one  of  their  own  fex.  I  my  felf  have 
{c&n  one  of  thefe  male  Abigaih  tripping  about  the  room  with  a  Looking- 

glafs 
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glafs  in  his  hand,  ai>d  combing  his  Lady's  hair  a  whole  morning  together. 
Whether  or  no  there  was  any  truth  in  the  ftory  of  a  Lady's  being  got  with 
child  by  one  of  thcfe  her  Handmaids,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  I  think  at  prcfent 
dbe  whole  race  of  them  is  extinft  in  our  own  country. 

About  the  time  that  feveral  of  our  Sex  were  taken  into  this  kind  of  fervLcc, 
the  Ladies  likewife  brought  up  the  fafliion  of  receiving  vifits  in  their  beds. 
It  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  for  a  woman  to  refufe  to 
fee  a   man,  becauie  fhe   was  not  ftirring;  and  a  Porter  would  have  been 
thought  unfit  for  his  place,  that  could  have  made  fo  aukward  an  excufc.     As 
I  love  to  fee  every  thing  that  is  new,  I  once  prevailed  upon  my  friend  Will. 
HoNEVCoBMB  to  carry  me  along  with  him  to  one  of  thefe  travelled  Ladies 
defiring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  to  prefent  me  as  a  foreigner  who  could  not 
fpeak  Englip,  that  fo  I  might  not  be  obliged  to  bear  a  part  in  the  difcourfe. 
The  Lady,  though  willing  to  appear  undreft,  had  put  on  her  beft  looks,  and 
painted  her  felf  for  our  rcioeption.     Her  hair  appeared  in  a  very  nice  diforder 
as  the  night-gown  which  was  thrown  upon  her  fhoulders   was  ruffled  with 
great  care.     For  my   pant,  I  am  fo    (hocked  with  every  thing  which  looks 
immodefl:  in  the  Fair  fcx,  that  I  could  not  forbear  taking  off  my  eye  from  her 
when  ihe  moved  in  her  bed,  and   was  in  the  greateft  confufion  imaginable 
every  time  flie  ftirred  a  leg  or  an  arm.     As  the  Coquets,  who  introduced  this 
cuftom,  grew  old,  they  left  it  off  by  degrees ;  well  knowing  that  a  woman  of 
threefcorc  may  kick  and  tumble  her  heart  out,  without  making  any  impref- 
fions. 

Sempronia  is  at  prefent  the  moft  profeft  admirer  of  the  French  nation,  but 
is  fo  modcft  as  to  admit  her  vifitants  no  farther  than  her  Toilet.  It  is  a  very 
odd  fight  that  beautiful  creature  makes,  when  fhe  is  talking  Politicks  with  her 
trefles  flowing  about  her  fhoulders,  and  examining  that  face  in  the  glafs, 
which  does  fuch  execution  upon  all  the  Male  flanders-by.  -  How  prettily  does 
flie  divide  her  difcourfe  between  her  woman  and  her  vifitants  ?  What  fpright- 
ly  tranfitions  does  ftie  make  from  an  Opera  or  a  Sermon,  to  an  Ivory  comb  or 
a  Pin-cufliion?  How  have  I  been  pleafed  to  fee  her  interrupted  in  an  account 
of  her  travels,  by  a  mefl*age  to  her  Footman  ?  and  holding  her  tongue  in  the 
midft  of  a  moral  refledtion,  by  applying  the  tip  of  it  to  a  patch.? 

There  is  nothing  which  expofes  a  woman  to  greater  dangers,  than  that  gaie- 
ty and  airinefs  of  temper,  which  are  natural  to  moft  of  the  fex.  It  fhould 
be  therefore  the  concern  of  every  wife  and  virtuous  woman,  to  keep  this 
fprightlinefs  from  degenerating  into  levity.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  dif- 
courfe and  behaviour  of  the  French  is  to  make  the  fex  more  fantaftical,  or 
(as  they  are  pleafed  to  term  it)  more  aivakened,  than  is  confiftent  either 
with  virtue  or  difcretion.     To  fpeak  loud  in  publick  Affemblies,  to  let  every 
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one  hear  you  talk  of  things  that  fhould  only  be  mentioned  in  private,  or  in 
whifper,  are  looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  refined  education.  At  the  fame  time, 
a  blu(h  is  unfafhionable,  and  filence  more  ill-bred  than  any  thing  that  can 
be  fpoken.  In  {hort,  difcretion  and  modefty,  which  in  all  other  Ages  and 
Countries  have  been  regarded  as  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the  Fair  fex", 
are  confidered  as  the  ingredients  of  narrow  converfation,  and  family  beha- 
viour. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and  unfortunately  placed 
my  felf  under  a  woman  of  Quality  that  is  fmcedead;  who,  as  I  found  by  the 
noife  (he  made,  was  newly  returned  from  France.     A  little  before  the  rifing 
of  the  curtain,  flie  broke  out  into  a  loud  foliloquy.  When  will  the  dear  fVitchei 
enter?  and  immediately  upon  their  firft  appearance,  asked  a  Lady  that  fate 
three  boxes  from  her,  on  her  right  hand,  if  thofe  Witches  were  not  charm- 
ing creatures.     A  little  after,  as  Better  ton  was  in  one  of  the  fineft  fpeeches  of 
the  Play,  fhe  fhook  her  fan  at  another  Lady,  who  fate  as  far  on  the  left  hand, 
and  told  her  with  a  whifper,  that  might  be  heard  all  over  the  pit,  We  muft 
not  expeft  to  fee  Balloon  to  night.     Not  long  after,  calling  out  to  a  young  Ba- 
ronet hy  his  name,  who  fate  three  feats  before  me,  fhe  asked  him  whether 
Macbeth'^  Wife  was  ftill  alive ;  and  before   he  could  give  an  anfwer,  fell  a- 
talking  of  the  Ghoftof  Banquo.     She  had  by  this  time  formed  a,  little-  audi- 
ence to  her  felf,  and  fixed  the   attention  of  all  about  her.     But  as  thada. 
mind  to  hear  the  Play,  I   got  out  of  the  fpherc  of  her  in>pertinence,  and 
planted  my  felf  in  one  of  the  remotefl  corners  of  the  pit. 

This  prettv  childifhnefs  of  behaviour  is  one  of  the  moft  refined  parts  of 
Coquetry,  and  is  not  to  be  attained  in  perfedVion,  by  Ladies  that  do  not  tra- 
vel for  their  improvement.  A  natural  and  unconfi:rained  behaviour  has  fomc- 
thing  in  it  fo  agreeable,  that  it  is  na  wonder  to  fee  people  endeavouring  after 
it.  But  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  fo  very  hard  to  hit,  when  it  is  not  born  with 
us,  that  people  often  make  themfelves  ridiculous  in  attempting  it. 

A  very  ingenious  French  Author  tells  us,  that  the  Ladies  of  the  Court  of 
France,  in  his  time,  thought  it  ill  breeding,  and  a:  kind  of  female  pedantry, 
CO  pronounce  an  hard  word  right ;  for  which  reafon  they  took  frequent  oc- 
cafion  to  ufe  hard  words,  that  they  might  fbew  a  politenefs  in  murdering 
them.  He  further  adds,  that  a  Lady  of  fome  Quality  at  Court,  having  ac- 
cidentally made  ufe  of  an  hard  word  in  a  proper  place,  and  pronounced  it 
right,  tlie  whole  aflembly  was  out  of  countenance  for  her. 

I  muft  however  be  fo  juft  to  own,  that  there  are  man^y  Ladies  who  have 
travelled  feveral  thoufands  of  miles  without  being  the  worfe  for  it,  and  have 
brought  home  with  them  all  the  modefty,  difcretion,  and  good  fenfe,  that 
ihey  went  abroad  with.     As  on  the  contrary^  there  are  great  numbers  of 

travelled 
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travelled  Ladles,  who  have  lived  all  their  days  within  the  fmoak  of  Lon- 
don. I  have  known  a  woman  that  never  was  out  of  the  parifli  of  St.  James\ 
betray  as  many  foreign  fopperies  in  her  carriage,  as  ftie  could  have  gleaned 
up  in  half  the  countries  of  Europe. 


N®   45.  Monday,  Jpnl   13, 


Non  Bene  junB arum  difcordia  femina  rerum.  Ovid. 


WHEN  I  want  materials  for  this  paper,  it  is  my  cuftom'  to  go  abroad 
in  queft;  of  game :  and  when  I  meet  any  proper  fubjedl,  I  take  the 
firft  opportunity  of  fctting  down  an  hint  of  it  upon  paper.  At  the 
fame  time  I  look  into  the  letters  of  my'correfpondents,  and  if  I  find  any 
thing  fuggefted  in  them  that  may  afford  matter  of  fpeculation,  I  likewife  en- 
ter a  minute  of  it  in  my  colledlion  of  materials.  By  this  means  I  frequently 
carry  about  me  a  whole  fheet-fuU  of  hints,  that  would  look  like  a  Rhap- 
fody  of  nonfenfe  to  any  body  but  my  fclf :  There  is  nothing  in  them  but  ob- 
fcurity  and  confufion,  raving  and  inconfiftency.  In  fliorr,  they  are  my  Spe- 
culations in  the  firft  principles,  that  (like  the  world  in  its  chaos)  arc  void 
of  all  light,  diftindlion,  and   order. 

About  a  week  fmce  there  happened  to  me  a  very  odd  accident,  by  reafon 
of  one  of  thefe  my  papers  of  minutes  which  I  had  accidentally  dropped  at 
Lloyd's  Coffee-houfe,  where  the  Audions  are  ufually  kept.  Before  I  miffed  its 
there  were  a  clufler  of  people  who  had  found  it,  and  were  diverting  them- 
felves  with  it  at  one  end  of  the  Coffee-houfe :  it  had  raifed  fo  much  laughter 
among  them  before  I  had  obferved  what  they  were  about,"  that  I  had  not 
the  courage  to  own  it.  The  boy  of  the  Coffee-houfe,  when  they  had  done 
with  it,  carried  it  about  in  his  hand,  asking  every  body  if  they  had  dropped 
a  written  paper;  but  no  body  challenging  it,  he  was  ordered  by  thofe  merry 
Gentlemen  who  had  before  perufed  it,  to  get  up  into  the  au(flion-puIpir, 
and  read  it  to  the  whole  room,  that  if  any  one  would  own  it,  they  might. 
The  boy  accordingly  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  very  audible  voice  read 
as  follows. 

MINUTES. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverly's  country  feat Yes,  for  I  hate  long 

fpeeches Query,  if  a  good  Chriftian  may  be  a  Conjurer Childermafi- 

day 
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day,  Sal tfellcr,  Hon fe-dog,  Screech-owl,  Cricket Mr. Thomas  Inkle  o^ Lon- 
don, in  the  good  fliip  called  the  Achilles.  Tarieo Mgrefcitque  medendo 

Ghofls The  Lady's  Library Lion  by  trade  a  Taylor Dromedary  cal- 
led Bucephalus Equipage  the  hs^Aysfrmmum  bonum Charles  Lillie  to  be 

<afcen  -notk-c  of Short  iace  a  relief  lo  enyy' Redundancies  in  the  three 

profeffions -King  Latinus  a  recruit Jew  devuuiiiig  an  ham  of  Ba- 
con   Wefimtnjler-Abby Grand    Cairo  -^ Procraftination April 

fools Blue  Boars,  Red  Lions,  Hogs  in  armour-- — Enter  a  King  and  two 

Fidlersyo/KJ Admiffion  in  the  Ugly  Club Beau-ty  how  improveable 

Families  of  true  and  falfe  Humour The  Parrot's  fchool-miftrefs 

Face  half  Pi£i  half  Britip        .No  man  to  be  an  Heroe  of  a  Tragedy  under 

fix  foot  — — Club  of  Sighers Letters  from  Flower-pots,  Elbow-chair* , 

Tapeftry  figures,  Lion,  Thunder- The  Bell  rings  to  the  Puppet-fhow 

Old  Woman  with  a  Beard  married  to  a  fmock-faced  Boy My  next  coat 

to  be  turned  up  with  blue Fable  of  Tongs  and  Gridiron Flower 

Dyers The  Soldier's  Prayer Thank  ye  for  nothing,  fays  the  Gally- 

pot  — —  PaSlolus  in  ftockings,   with  golden    clocks  to  them Bamboos, 

Cudgels,  Drum-flicks- Slip  of  ray  Land-lady's  eldeft  daughter- — The 

black  Mare  with  a  ftar  in  her  forehead The  Barber's  pole Will.  Ho- 
neycomb's coat-pocket— —Ci^y^r's  behaviour  and  my  own  in  parallel  cir- 

cumftances— Poem  in  Patch-work— — N«///^r^'u/j  eji  percufus  Achilles ■ 

The  Female  Conventicler -The  Ogle-mafter. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  made  the  whole  Coffee-houfe  very  merry  j  fome 
of  them   concluded  it  was  written  by  a  Madman,  and  others  by  fome  body 
that  had  been  taking  notes  out  of  theSpedator.  One  who  had  the  appearance 
of  a  very  fubftantial  citizen,  told  us,  with  feveral  politick  winks  and  nods, 
that  he  wifhed  there  was  no  more   in  the  paper  than  what  was  exprefled 
in  it:  that  for  his  part,  he  looked  upon  the  Dromedary,  the  Gridiron,  and 
the  Barber's  pole,  to  fignifie  fomething  more  than  what  is  ufually  meant 
by  thofe  words;  and  that  he  thought  the  Coffee-man  could  not  do  better, 
than  to  carry  the  paper  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.     He  further  ad- 
ded, that   he  did  not  like  the  name  of  the  out-landifh  man  with  the  gol- 
den clock  in  his  flockings.     A  young  OA/or^  Scholar,  who  chanced  to  be 
with  his  Uncle  at  the  Coffee-houfe,  difcovercd  to  us  who  this  PaSlolus  was ; 
and  by  that  means  turned  the  whole  fcheme  of  this  worthy  Citizen  into  ri- 
dicule.    While  they  were  making  their  feveral  conjedlures  upon  this  inno- 
cent paper,  I  reached  out  my  arm  to  the  Boy,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the 
pulpit,  to  give  it  me ;   which  he   did  accordingly.     This  drew  the  eyes  of 
he  whole  company  upon  me.;  but  after  having  caft  a  curfory  glance  over  it, 

and 
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and  (book  my  head  twice  or  thrice  at  the  reading  of  it,  i  twifted  it  into  a 
kind  of  match,  and  litt  my  pipe  with  it.  My  profound  fifence,  together  with 
the  fteadinefs^  of  my  countenance,  and  ilie  gravity  of  my  behaviour  during 
thi^  whole  trar^laAion,  raifed  a  very  loud  laugh  on  all  fides  of  me;  but  a«  I 
had  efcaped  all  fiifpicion  of  being  the  Author,  I  was  very  well  fatisficd, 
and  applying  my  felf  to  my  Pipe  and  the  Pojiman,  took  no  further  notice 
of  any  thing  that  pafled  about  me. 

My  reader  willfind^  that  I  have  already  made  ufe  of  above  half  the  con- 
tents of  the  foregoing  paper ;  and  will  eafily  fuppofe,  that  thofe  fubjeds  which 
are  yet  untouched,  were  fuch  provifions  as  I  had  made  for  his  future  enter- 
tainment. But  as  I  have  been  unluckily  prevented  by  this  accident,  I  (hair 
only  give  him  the  letters  which  relate  to  the  two  laft  hints.  The  firft  of 
them  I  fhould  not  have  published,  were  I  not  informed  that  there  is  many 
an  husband  who  fufFers  very  much  in  his  private  affairs  by  the  indifcreet  zeal 
of  fuch  a  partner  as  is  hereafter  mentioned;  to  whom  I  may  apply  the  bar- 
barous infeription  quoted  by  the  Bifh»p  of  S^ishury  in  his  Travels  s  Dum 
nimia  pia  eji,  faSia  eji  impia, 

SIR, 

"  TT  Am  one  of  thofe  unhappy  men  that  are  plagued  with  a  Gofpel-goflip 
"  X  fo  common  among  Diflenters  (efpecially  Friends.)  LedureB  in  the 
•*  morning,  Church-meetings  at  noon,  and  Preparation  fermons  at  night,  take 
**  up  fo  much  of  her  time,  'tis  very  rare  (he  knows  what  we  have  for  dinner, 
"  unlefs  when  the  Preacher  is  to  be  at  it.  With  him  come  a  Tribe,  all 
**  Brothers  and  Sifters  it  feems;  while  others,  really  fuch,  are  deemed  no 
"  relations.  If  at  any  time  I  have  her  company  alone,  (he  is  a  mere  fermon 
*'  popgun,  repeating  and  difcharging  texts,  proofs,  and  applications' fo  per- 
"  petually,  that  however  weary  I  may  go  to  bed,  the  noife  in  my  head  will 
"  not  let  mc  flccp  till  towards  morning.  The  mifery  of  my  cafe,  and  great 
**  numbers  of  fuch  fufFerers,  plead  your  pity  and  fpeedy  relief;  otherwifc 
"  muft  expedV,  in  a  little  time,  to  be  Icdured,  preached,  and  prayed  into 
**  want,  unlefs  the  happine(B  of  being  fooner  talked  to  death  prevent  it. 

/  am,  &c.  R.  G- 

The  fecond  Letter,  relating  to  the  Ogling  Maftcr,   runs  thus. 
Mr.  Spectator, 
"  T  Am  an  IriJJj  Gentleman,  tliat  have  travelled  many  years  for  my  Itrv- 
X   provement;   during  which  time  I  have  accompli(hed  my  felf  in  the 
♦*  whole  art  of  Ogling,  as  it  is  at  prefent  prailifed  iu.  all  the  polite  nations 

"  of 
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"  oi  Europe.  Being  thus  qualified,  I  intend,  by  the  advice  of  my  friends, 
"  to  fee  up  for  an  Ogling-mafter.  I  teach  the  Church  Ogle  in  the  morn- 
"  ing,  and  the  Play-houfe  Ogle  by  candle-light.  I  have  alfo-  brought  over 
"  with  me  a  new  flying  Ogle  fit  for  the  Ring;  which  I  teach  in  the  dusk 
"  of  the  evening,  or  in  any  hour  of  the  day  by  darkning  one  of  my  win- 
•*  dows.  I  have  a  manufcript  by  me  called  the  compleat  Ogier,  which  I  fliall 
"  be  ready  to  fhew  you  upon  any  occafion.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you 
"  will  publifh  the  fubftance  of  this  Letter  in  an  advertifement,  and  you  will 
"  very  much  oblige, 

^oursy  &c. 


N**  47-  Tuefday^  April  z/\. 


Ride  Ji  f apis  •  Mart. 


MR.  Hobbs,  in  his  difcourfe  of  human  Nature,  which,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  is  much  the  beft  of  all  his  works,  after  fome  very  cu- 
rious obfervations  upon  Laughter,  concludes  thus;  "  The  paffion 
"  of  Laughter  is  nothing  elfe  but  fudden  glory  arifing  from  fome  fudden 
*'  conception  of  fome  cminency  in  our  felves  by  comparifon  with  the  in- 
**  firmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly:  for  men  laugh  at  the  fol- 
"  lies  of  themfelves  paft,  when  they  come  fuddenly  to  remembrance,  ex- 
**  cept  they  bring  with  them  any  prefent  diflionour. 

According  to  this  Author  therefore,  when  we  hear  a  man  laugh  excef- 
fively,  inftead  of  faying  he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him  he  is  very 
proud.  And  indeed,  if  we  look  into  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  fhall 
meet  with  many  obfervations  to  confirm  us  in  this  opinion.  Every  one  laughs 
at  fome  body  that  is  in  an  inferior  flate  of  folly  to  himfelf  It  was  for- 
merly the  cuftom  for  every  great  houfe  in  England  to  keep  a  tame  Fool 
drefled  in  petticoats,  that  the  Heir  of  the  family  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  joking  upon  him,  and  diverting  himfelf  wiih  his  abfurditier.  For 
the  fame  reafon  Idiots  are  flill  in  requeft  in  mofl  of  the  Courts  of  Germa- 
rvjt  where  there  is  not  a  Prince  of  any  great  magnificence  who  has  not 
two  or  three  dreffed,  diftinguifhed,  undifputed  Fools  in  his  retinue,  whom 
the  reft  of  the  Courtiers  are  always  breaking  their  jcfts  upon. 

The 
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The  Dutch,  who  arc  more  famous  for  their  Induftry  and  Application , 
than  for  Wit  and  Humour,  hang  up  in  feveral  of  their  ftreets  what  they  call 
the  fign  of  the  Gaper,  that  is,  the  head  of  an  Indiot  dreifed  in  a  cap  and 
bells,  and  gaping  in  a  moft  immoderate  manner :  this  is  a  flanding  jeft  at 
Amjierdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himfelf  with  fome  perfon  or  other  that  is  below 
him  in  point  of  underftanding,  and  triumphs  in  the  fuperiority  of  his  ge- 
nius, whilft  he  has  fuch  objefts  of  denfion  before  his  eyes.  Mr.  Daniis  has 
very  well  exprefTed  this  in  a  couple  of  humorous  lines,  which  are  part  of  a 
trantlation  of  a  Satyr  in  Monfieur  Boilcau. 

Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  another, 
Afidpakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother.    . 

Mr.  Hobbs%  rfefledlion  gives  us  the  reafon  why  the  infignificant  people  a- 
Ibove-mentioned  are  ftirrers  up  of  Laughter  among  men  of  a  grofs  tafte:  but 
as  the  more  underftanding  part  of  mankind  do  not  find  their  rifibility  affefted 
by  fuch  ordinary  objcdls,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  examine  into  the 
feveral   provocatives  of  Laughter  in  men  of  fuperior  fenfe  and  knowledge. 

In  the  firft  place  I  muft  obferve,  that  there  is  a  fet  of  merry  Drolls,  whom 
the  common  people  of  all  countries  admire,  and  feem  to  love  fo  well  that 
they  could  eat  them,  according  to  the  old  proverb ;  I  mean  thofe  circum- 
foraneous  Wits  whom  every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  difli  of  meat 
which  it  loves  beft.  \n  Holland  they  are  tcvmed  Pickled  Herrings;  in  France, 
yean  Pottages;  in  Italy,  Maccaronies ;  and  in  Great  Britain,  Jack  Puddings. 
Thefe  merry  Wags,  from  whatfoever  food  they  receive  their  titles,  that  they 
may  make  their  audiences  laugh,  always  appear  in  a  Fool's  coat,  and  com- 
mit fuch  blunders  and  miftakes  in  every  ftep  they  take,  and  every  word 
they  utter,  as  thofe  who  liftcn  to  them  would  be  alhamed  of 

But  this  little  triumph  of  the  underftanding,  under  the  difguife  of  laugh- 
ter, is  no  where  more  vifible  than  in  that  cuftom  which  prevails  every  where 
among  us  on  the  firfl:  day  of  the  prefent  month,  when  every  body  takes  it 
in  his  head  to  make  as  many  fools  as  he  can.  In  proportion  as  there  are 
more  follies  difcovered,  fo  there  is  more  laughter  raifcd  on  this  day  than  on 
any  other  in  the  whole  year.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  who  is  a  Habcrdafher  by 
trade,  and  a  very  (hallow  conceited  fellow,  makes  his  boafts  that  for  thefe  ten 
years  fucceflively  he  has  not  made  lefs  than  an  hundred  u4pril  fools.  My  Land- 
lady had  a  falling  out  with  him  about  a  fortnight  ago,  for  fending  every  one 
oi  her  c\\Mytn\i}^ov\{omcJlecvelffs  errand,  as  flie  terms  it.  Her  eldefl  Son 
went  to  buy  an  half-penny  worth  of  Inkle  at  a  Shoemaker's;  the  eldefl  daugh- 
ter was  difpatched  half  a  mile  to  fee  a  Monfter;  and  in  fliort,  tiie  whole  fa- 

VoL.  n.  O  o  o  mily 
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mily  of  innocent  children  made  April  fools.  Nay,  my  Landlady  her  felf 
did  not  efcape  him.  This  empty  fellow  has  laughed  upon  thefc  conceits 
ever  fince. 

This  art  of  Wit  is  well  enough,  when  con6ned  to  one  day  in  a  twelve- 
month; but  there  is  an  ingenious  tribe  of  men  fprung  up  of  late  years,  who 
are  for  making  April  fools  every  day  in  the  year.  Thefe  Gentlemen  are  com- 
monly diftinguifned  by  the  name  oi Biters;  a  race  of  men  that  arc  perpetu- 
ally employed  in  laughing  at  thofe  miftakes  which  are  of  their  own  produc- 
tion. 

Thus  we  fee,  in  proportion  as  one  man  is  more  refined  than  another,  he 
chufes  his  Fool  out  of  a  lower  or  higher  clafs  of  mankind;  or,  tofpeakin 
a  more  Philofophical  language,  That  fecret  elation  and  pride  of  heart  which 
is  generally  called  Laughter,  arifes  in  him  from  his  comparing  himfelf  with 
an  obje<5t  below  him,  whether  it  fo  happens  that  it  be  a  natural  or  an  ar- 
tificial Fool.  It  is  indeed  very  poflible,  that  the  perfons  we  laugh  at  may 
in  the  main  of  their  charafters  be  much  wifer  men  than  our  felves;  but 
if  they  would  have  us  laugh  at  them,  they  muft  fall  fhort  of  us  in  thofe 
refpedls,  which  ftir  up  this  paffion. 

I  am  afraid  I  fliall  appear  too  abftradled  in  my  fpeculations,  if  I  fliew  that 
when  a  man  of  wit  makes  us  laugh,  it  is  by  betraying  fome  oddnefs  or  in- 
firmity in  his  own  character,  or  in  the  reprefentation  which  he  makes  of 
others ;  and  that  when  we  laugh  at  a  brute,  or  even  at  an  inanimate  thing,  it 
is  at  fome  adlion  or  incident  that  bears  a  remote  Analogy  to  any  blunder  or 
abfurdity  in  reafonable  creatures- 

But  to  come  into  common  life:  I  fliall  pafs  by  the  confideration  of  thofe 
Stage  Coxcombs  that  are  able  to  fhake  a  whole  audience,  and  take  notice  of 
a  particular  fort  of  men  who  are  fuch  provokers  of  mirth  in  converfation,  that 
it  is  impoflible  for  a  Club  or  merry-meeting  to   fubfift  without   them;  I 
mean  thofe  honeft  Gentlemen  that  are  always  expofed  to  the  wit  and  raillery 
of  their  well- wifliers  and  companions;  that  are  pelted  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  friends,  and  foes,  and,  in  a  word,  ftand  as  J5tt//J  in  converfation,  for 
every  one  to  fhoot  at  that  pleafes.     I  know  feveral  of  thefe  Butts  who  are 
men  of  wit  and  fenfe,  though  by  fome  odd  turn  of  humour,   fome  unlucky 
caft  in  their  perfon  or  behaviour,  they  have  always  the  misfortune  to  make  the 
company  merry.     The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  is  not  qualified  for  a  Butt,  who 
has  not  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  even  in  the  ridiculous  fide  of  hia 
charader.    A  flupid  Butt  is  only  fit  for  the  converfation   of  ordinary  peo- 
ple: Men  of  wit  require  one  that  will  give  them  play,  and  beftir  himfelf  in 
the  abfurd  part  of  his  behaviour.  KButt  with  thefe  accomplifhments  frequent- 
ly gets  the  Laugh  on  his  fide,  and  turns  the  ridicule  upon  him  that  attacks 

him. 
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him.  Sir  "Jon  Faljiaff-wzs  an  Heroe  of  this  fpecies,  and  gives  a  good  defcrip- 
tion  of  himfelf  in  his  capacity  of  a  Butt,  after  the  following  manner; 
Men  of  all  forts  (fays  that  merry  Knight)  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.  The 
brain  of  man  is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter  more  than  I 
invent,  or  is  invented  on  me,  I  am  not  only  witty  in  my  felf  but  the  caufe  that 
Wit  is  in  other  men. 


N'jo.  Frtda'^y  April  17. 


Nunquam  aliud  natura,  aliud  fapientia  dixit.  Juv. 


WHEN  the  four  Indian  Kings  were  in  this  country  about  a  twelve- 
month ago,  I  often  mixed  with  the  rabble,  and  followed  them  a 
whole  day  together,  being  wonderfully  flruck  with  the  fight  of 
every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon.  I  have,  fmce  their  departure,  em- 
ployed a  friend  to  make  many  enquiries  of  their  Landlord  the  Upholfterer, 
relating  to  their  manners  and  converfation,  as  alfo  concerning  the  remarks 
which  they  made  in  this  country:  for,  next  to  the  forming  a  right  notion  of 
fuch  ftrangers,  I  (hould  be  defirous  of  learning  what  Ideas  tliey  have  con- 
ceived of  us. 

The  Upholfterer  finding  my  friend  very  inquifitive  about  thefe  his  Lodgers, 
brought  him  fome  time  fmce  a  little  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  alTured  him 
were  written  by  King  Sa  Ga  I'ean  ^/a  Rajlo  To%v,  ajid,  as  he  fuppofes,  left  beliind 
by  fome  miftake.  Thefe  papers  are  now  tranllated,  and  contain  abundance  of 
very  odd  obfervations,  which  I  find  this  little  fraternity  of  Kings  made  dur- 
ing their  flay  in  the  Ifle  of  Great  Britain.  I  fhall  prefeut  my  reader  with  a 
/hort  Specimen  of  them  in  this  paper,  and  inay  perhaps  communicate  more 
to  him  hereafter.  In  the  article  of  London  are  the  foUowijig  words,  which 
without  doubt  are  meant  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul. 

"  On  the  mofl  rifing  part  of  the  town  there  flands  a  huge  houfe,  big 
*'  enough  to  contain  the  whole  nation  of  which  I  am  King.  Our  good  Bro- 
"  ther  E  Tow  O  Koam,  King  of  the  Rivers,  is  of  opinion  it  was  made  dy 
"  the  hands  of  that  great  God  to  whom  it  is  confecrated.  The  Kings  of  Gra- 
*'  najah  and  of  the  Six  Nations  believe  that  it  was  created  with  the  Earth, 
**  and  produced  on  the  fame  day  with  the  Sun  and  Moon.  But  for  my  own 
"  part,  by  the  befl  information  that  I  could  get  of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to 

O  o  o  2  «  think 
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"  think  that  this  prodigious  Pile  was  fafliioned  into  the  fhape  it  now  bears 
"  by  feveral  tools  and  inftruments,  of  which  they  have  a  wonderful  variety 
"  in  this  country.  It  was  probably  at  firft  an  huge  mif-lhapen  rock  that  grew 
"  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  the  natives  of  the  country  (after  having  cut 
"  it  into  a  kind  of  regular  figure)  bored  and  hollowed  with  incredible  pains  and 
"  induftry,  till  they  had  wrought  in  it  all  thofe  beautiful  vaults  and  ca- 
"  verns  into  which  it  is  divided  at  this  day.  As  foon  as  this  rock  was  thus 
"  curioufly  fcooped  to  their  liking,  a  prodigious  number  of  hands  mufl:  have 
"  been  employed  in  chipping  the  out-fide  of  it,  which  is  now  as  fmooth 
"  as  the  furface  of  a  pebble;  and  is  in  feveral  places  hewn  out  into  Pillars, 
"  that  fland  like  the  trunks  of  fo  many  trees  bound  about  the  top  with  gar- 
"  lands  of  leaves.  It  is  probable  that  when  this  great  work  was  begun, 
"  which  mufl  have  been  many  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  fome  religioa 
"  among  this  people,  for  they  give  it.  the  name  of  a  Temple,  and  have  a 
"  tradition  that  it  was  defig.ned  for  men  to  pay  their  devotion»in.  And  in- 
"  deed,  there  are  feveral  reafons  which  make  us  think,  that  the  natives  of 
"  this  country  had  formerly  among  them  fome  fort  of  worfliip;  for  they 
'*  fet  apart  every  feventh  day  as  facred:  but  upon  my  going  into  one  of  thefe 
"  holy  houfes  on  that  day,  I  could  not  obferve  any  circumfi:ance  of  devotion 
"  in  their  behaviour:  there  was  indeed  a  man  in  black  who  was  mounted 
"  above  the  reft,  and  feemed  to  utter  fomething  v/ith  a  great  deal  of  vehe- 
"  mence;  but  as  for  thofe  underneath  him,  inftead  of  paying  their  worfliip 
"  to  the  Deity  of  the  place,  they  were  moft  of  them  bowing  and  curtefy- 
"  ing  to  one  another,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  them  faft  afleep. 

"  The  Queen  of  the  country  appointed  two  men  to  attend  us,  that  had 
"  enough  of  our  language  to  make  themfelves  underftood  in:  fome  few 
"  particulars.  But  we  foon  perceived  thefe  two  were  great  enemies  to  one 
"  another,  and  did  not  always  agree  in  the  fame  ftory.  We  could  make  a 
'*  {hift  to  gather  out  of  one  of  them,  that  this  Ifland  was  very  much  infefted 
"  with  a  monftrous  kind  of  Animals,  in  the  ftiape  of  meJi,  called  Whigs -^ 
"  and  he  often  told  us,  that  he  hoped  we  fliould  meet  with  none  of  them 
"  in  our  way,  for  that  if  we  did,  they  would  be  apt  to  knock  us  down  for 
"  being  Kings. 

"  Our  other  interpreter  ufed  to  talk  very  much  of  a  kind  of  animal  called 
"  a  Tory,  that  was  as  great  a  monfter  as  the  Whig,  and  would  treat  us  as  ill 
"  for  being  Foreigners.  Thefe  two  creatures,  it  feems,  are  born  with  a  fe- 
"  cret  antipathy  to  one  another,  and  engage  when  they  meet  as  naturally  as 
"  the  Elephant  and  the  Rhinoceros.  But  as  we  faw  none  of  either  of  thefe- 
"  fpecies,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  our  guides  deceived  us  v/ith  mifreprefen- 

"  tations, 
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"  tations  and  fidlions,  and  amufed  us  with  an  account  of  luch  monfters  as  ar^ 
*'  not  really  in  their  country. 

"  Thefe  particulars  we  made  a  fhift  to  pick  out  from  the  dlfcourfc  of  our 
"  interpreters ;  which  we  put  together  as  well  as  we  could,  being  able  to 
"  underftand  but  here  and  there  a  word  of  what  they  faid,  and  afterwards 
"  making  up  the  meaning  of  it  among  our  felves.  The  men  of  the  coun- 
'?  try  are  very  cunning  and  ingenious  in  handicraft  worksj  but  withal  (o 
"  very  idle,  that  wc  often  faw  young  lufty  raw-boned  fellows  carried  up  and 
"  down  the  ftreets  in  little  covered  rooms  by  a  couple  of  Porters,  who  are 
"  hired  for  that  fervice.  Their  drcfs  is  likewife  very  barbarous,  for  they  al- 
"  moft  ftrangle  themfelves  about  the  neck,  and  bind  their  bodies  with  many 
"  ligatures,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  are  the  occafion  of  feveral  diftempers 
"  among  them,  which  our  country  is  entirely  free  from.  Inftead  of  thofe 
"  beautiful  feathers  with  which  we  adorn  our  heads,  they  often  buy  up  a 
"  monftrous  bufli  of  hair,  whch  covers  their  heads,  and  falls  down  in  a  large 
"  fleece  below  the  middle  of  their  backs;  with  which  they  walk  up  and  down 
"  the  ftreets,  and  are  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  was  of  their  own  growth. 

"  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  publick  divcrfions,  where  we  hoped  to  have 
•'  feen  the  great  men  of  their  country  running  down  a  Stag  or  pitching  a  Bar, 
"  that  we  might  have  difcovered  who  were  the  perfons  of  the  greatefl;  abi- 
"  lities  among  them;  but  inftead  of  that,  they  conveyed  us  into  an  huge  room 
"  lighted  up  with  abundance  of  candles,  where  this  lazy  people  fate  ftill  a- 
•'  bove  three  hours  to  fee  feveral  feats  of  ingenuity  performed  by  others,  who 
*'  it  feems  were  paid  for  it. 

"  As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being  able  to  talk  with  them, 
"  we  could  only  make  our  remarks  upon  them  at  a  diftance.  They  let  the 
•'  hair  of  their  heads  grow  to  a  great  length ;  but  as  the  men  make  a  great 
"  fl:iow  with  heads  of  hair  that  are  none  of  their  own,  the  women,  who 
"  they  fay  have  very  fine  heads  of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot,  and  cover  it 
"  from  being  feen.  The  women  look  like  Angels,  and  would  be  more  beau- 
"  tiful  than  the  Sun,  were  it  not  for  little  black  fpots  that  are  apt  to  break 
"  cut  in  their  faces,  and  fometimes  rife  in  very  odd  figures.  I  have  obferv- 
"  ed  that  thofe  little  blemifties  wear  ofiT  very  foon;  J3ut  when  they  diliippear 
"  in  one  part  of  the  face,  they  are  very  apt  to  break  out  in  another,  info- 
"  much  that  I  have  feen  a  fpot  upon  the  forehead  in  the  afternoon,  which 
"  was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morning. 

The  Author  then  proceeds  to  fliew  the  abfurdity  of  breeches  and  petticoats, 
with  many  other  curious  obfervations,  which  I  fliall  referve  for  another  oc- 
cafion. I  cannot  however  conclude  this  paper  without  taking  notice,  that  a- 
midft  thcfc  wild  remarks,  there  now  and  then  appears  fomething  very  rea- 

fonablci- 
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Anable.     I  cannot  likewife  forbear  obferving,  that  we  are  all  guilty  in  feme 

*  meafure  of  the  fame  narrow  way  of  thinking,  which  we  meet  with  in  this 

abflradt  of  the  Indiaji  Journal ;  when  wc  fancy  the  cuftoms,  drelTes,  and  man_ 

ners  of  other  countries  are  ridiculous  and  extravagant,  if  they  do  notrcfem- 

blc  thofe  of  our  own. 


1SI<»5  5.  Thurfday^  May   5. 


-Intus,  et  injecore  agro 


Nafcuntur  Domini Perf. 


MO  ST  of  the  Trades,  Profeffions,  and  ways  of  living  among  mankind, 
take  their  original  either  from  the  love  of  pleafure,  or  the  fear  of 
want.  The  former,  when  it  becomes  too  violent,  degenerates  into 
Luxury f  and  the  latter  into  Avarice.  As  thefe  two  principles  of  aftion  draw 
different  ways,  Perjius  has  given  us  a  very  humorous  account  of  a  young  fel- 
low who  was  rouzed  out  of  his  bed,  in  order  to  be  fent  upon  a  long  voyage 
by  Avarice,  and  afterwards  over-perfuaded  and  kept  at  home  by  Luxury.  I 
fhall  fet  down  at  length  the  pleadings  of  thefe  two  imaginary  perfons,  as  they 
are  in  the  original,  with  Mr.  Dryden's  Tranflation  of  them. 

Mane,  figer,  Jiertis :  /urge  inquit  Avaritia ;  eja 
Surge.     Negas?  injiat.  Surge  inquit.     Non  queo.     Surge. 
Et  quid  agam  ?    Rogitas  ?    Saperdas  advehe  PontOy 
Cajloreum,  Jluppas,  hebenum,  thus,  lubrica  Coa. 
'Tolle  recens  primus  piper  e  fitiente  camelo. 
Verte  aliquid-,.  jura.     Sed  Jupiter  audiet.     Eheu  ! 
Baro,  regiiftatum  digito  terebrare  falinum 

Contentus  perages,  Ji  vivere  cum  Jove  tendis. 

Jam  pueris  pellem  fuccinBus  et  cemphorum  apt  as  % 

Ocyus  ad  navem.     Nil  objlat  quin  trabe  vajia 

Mgaum  rapias,  nifi  filers  Luxuria  ante 

SeduBum  moneat;  ^0  deinde,  infane  ruis?   ^w? 

^id  tibi  vis?  Calido  fub  pe5fore  7nafiula  bills 

hitumuit,  quam  non  extinxerit  urna  cicuta  ? 

y««'  mare  tranfilias  ?    lUbi  tortd  cannabe  fulto 


Cana 
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Cana  fit  in  tranfiro?  Veientanumque  rubellunt 

Exhalet  vapida  lafum  picefeffilis  obba  ? 

^ddpetis?  Uf  numfni,  quos  hie  quincunce  modejlo 

Nutrieras,  pergant  awdos  fudare  deuKcesf 

Indulge  genio :  car^atnus  dulcia ;  nojirutn  efi 

<^uod  vivis  ;  cinis,  et  manes,  et  fabulafies. 

Vive  fnemor  lethi :  fngit  hora.     Hoc  quod  hquor,  inde  efi. 

En  quid  agis  ?  Duplici  in  diver/urn  fi:inderis  bamo, 

Hunccine,  an  huncfequeris  ? 

Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  Harlot's  lap, 
When  thou  would'ft  take  a  lazy  morning's  nap ; 
Up,  up,  hys  AVARICE;  thou  fnor'ft  again, 
Stretcheft  thy  limbs,  and  yawn'ft,  but  all  in  vain. 
The  rugged  Tyrant  no  denial  takes; 
At  his  command  th' unwilling  fluggard  wakes. 
What  muft  I  do  ?  he  cries ;  What  ?  fays  his  Lord: 
Why  rife,  make  ready,  and  go  flreight  aboard: 
With  fifli,  from  Euxine  feas,  thy  veffel  freight  j 
Flax,  Cailor,  Coan  wines,  the  precious  weight 

Of  Pepper,  and  Sabean  incenfe,  take  y 

With  thy  own  hands,  from  the  tir'd  Camel's  back,  C 

And  with  poft-hafte  thy  running  markets  make.  J 

Be  fure  to  turn  the  peny ;  lye  and  fwear, 
'Tis  wholfome  Sin  :  But  Jove,  thou  fay'ft,  will  hear. 
Swear,  fool,  or  flarve ;  for  the  Dilemma's  even : 
A  Tradefman  thou !  and  hope  to  go  to  Heav'n  ? 

Refolv'd  for  Sea,  the  flaves  thy  baggage  pack. 
Each  faddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back: 
Nothing  retards  thy  voyage,  now ;  but  he, 
That  foft  voluptuous  Prince,  call'd  LUXURT; 
And  he  may  ask  this  civil  queftion ;  Friend, 
What  doft  thou  make  a  fliipboard?  to  what  end? 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  College  free  ? 
Stark,  flaring  mad,  that  thou  would'ft  tempt  the  Sea  i 
Cubb'd  in  a  Cabin,  on  a  Mattrefs  laid. 
On  a  brown  George,  with  lowfic  Swobbers  fed  j 

Dead 
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Dead  -wine  that  flinks  of  the  Borachio,  fup 
From  a  foul  Jack,  or  greafie  Maple  cup  ? 
Say,  would'fl  thou  bear  all  this,  to  raife  thy  ftore, 
From  fix  i'th'  hundred  to  fix  hundred  more  ? 
Indulge,  and  to  thy  genius  freely  give : 
For,  not  to  live  at  eafe,   is  not  to  live : 
Death  ftalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flying  hour 
Does  fome  loofe  remnant  of  thy  life  devour. 
Live,  while  thou  liv'fl;  for  Death  will  make  us  all 
A  name,  a  nothing  but  an  old  wife's  tale. 
Speak;  wik  thou  Avarice  or  P/eafure  chuCc 
To  be  thy  Lord  ?  Take  one  j  and  one  refufe. 

When  a  Government  flourifties   in  conquefts,  and   is  fecure  from  foreign 
attacks,  it  naturally  falls  into  all  the  pleafures  of  Luxury;  and  as  thefe  plea- 
fures  are  very  expenfive,  they  put  thofe  who  are  addided  to  them  upon  rai- 
fing  frefh  fupplies  of  money,  by  all  the  methods  of  rapacioufnefs  and  cor- 
ruption ;  fo   that   Avarice  and  Luxury  very  often'  become  one  complicated 
principle  of  adlion,  in  thofe  whofe  hearts  are  wholly  fet  upon  eafe,  magnifi- 
cence and  pleafure.     The  moft  elegant   and  correct  of  all  the  Lafin  Hifto- 
rians  obferves,  that  in  his  time,  when  the  moft  formidable  States  in  the  world 
were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  the  Republick  funk  into  thofe  two  Vices  of  a 
quite  different  nature.  Luxury  and  Avarice :  and  accordingly  defcribes  Catiline 
as  one  who  coveted  the  .wealth  of  other  men,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fquan- 
dred  away  his  own.     This  obfervation  on  the  Commonwealth,  when  it  was 
in  its  height  of  power  and  riches,  holds  good  of  all  Governments  that  are 
fettled  in  a  ftate  of  eafe  and  profperity.     At  fuch  times  men  naturally  endea- 
vour to  outfhine  one  another  in  pomp  and  fplendor,  and  having  v\o  fears  to 
alarm  them  from  abroad,  indulge  themfelves  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  plea- 
fures they  can  get   into  their  poffefTion ;  which  naturally  produces  Avarice, 
and  an  immoderate  purfuit  after  wealth  and  riches. 

As  I  was  humouring  my  felf  in  the  fpeculation  of  thefe  two  great  princi- 
ples of  adion,  I  could  not  forbear  throwing  my  thoughts  into  a  little  kind  of 
Allegory  or  Fable,  with  which  I  fhall  here  prefent  my  reader. 

There  were  two  very  powerful  Tyrants  engaged  in  a  perpetual  war  againfl 
each  other :  The  name  of  the  firft  was  Luxury,  and  of  the  fecond  Avarice. 
The  aim  of  each  of  them  was  no  lefs  than  univerfal  Monarchy  over  the 
hearts  of  mankind.  Luxury  had  many  Generals  under  him,  who  did  him 
great  fervice,  as  Pleafure,  Mirth,  "Pomp,  and  Fajlmn.  Avarice  was  likewife 
very  flrong  in  his  Officers,  being  faithfully  ferved  by  Hunger ^  Indujiry^  Care, 

and 
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and  Watchfulnefi :  he  had  likewife  a  Privy-Councellor  who  was  always  at  his 
«lbow,  and  whifpering  fomething  or  other  in  his  ear :  the  name  of  this  Privy- 
Counfellor  was  Poverty.     As  Avarice  conduced  himfelf  by  the  counfels  of 
Poverty,  his  antagonift  was  entirely  guided  by  the  dictates  and  advice  of  Tlen- 
ty,  who  was  his  firft  Counfellor  and  Minifter  of  State,  that  concerted  all  his 
meafures  for  him,  and  never  departed  out  of  his  fight.     While  thefe  two 
great  Rivals  were  thus  contending  for  Empire,  their  Conquefts  were  very  va- 
rious.    Luxury  got  poffeflion  of  one  heart,  and  Avarice  of  another.     The 
Father  of  a  family  would  often  range  himfelf  under  the  banners  oi  Avarice^ 
and  the  Son  under  thofe  of  Luxury.     The  Wife  and  Husband  would  often 
declare  themfelves  on  the  two  different  parties;  nay,  the  fame  perfon  would 
very  often  fide  with  one  in  his  youth,  and  revolt  to  the  other  in  his  old  age. 
Indeed  the  wife  men  of  the.  world   ftood  Neuter:  but  alasl  their  numbers 
were  not  confiderable.     At  length,  when  thefe  two  Potentates  had  wearied 
themfelves  with  waging  war  upon  one  another,  they  agreed  upon  an  inter- 
view, at  which  neither  of  their  Counfellors  were  to  be   prefent.     It  is  faid 
that  Luxury  began  the  parly,  and  after  having  reprefented  the  cndlefs  ftate  of 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged,  told  his  enemy,  with  a  franknefs  of  heart 
which  is   natural   to  him,  that  he  believed   they  two  fliould  be  very  good 
friends,  were  it  not  for  the  inftigations  of  Poverty,  that  pernicious  Counfel- 
lor, who  made  an  ill  ufe  of  his  ear,  and  filled  him  with  groundlefs  appre- 
henfions  and  prejudices.     To  this  Avarice   replied,    that  he   looked  upon 
Tlenty  (the  firft  Minifter  of  his  antagonift)  to  be  a  much  more  deftruftiv^ 
Counfellor  than  Poverty,  for  that  he  was  perpetually   fuggefting  pleafures, 
banifliing  all  the  neceflary  cautions  againft  want,  and  confequently  undermi- 
ning thofe  principles  on  which  the  Government  of  Avarice  was  founded.    At 
laft,  in  order  to  an  accommodation,  they  agreed  upon  this  preliminary,  that  each 
of  them   lliould   immediately  difmifs  his  Privy-Counfellor.     When   things 
were   thus  far  adjufted   towards  a  peace,  all  other  difi"erences  were  foon  ac- 
commodated, infomuch  that  for  the  future  they  refolved  to  live  as  good  friends 
and  confederates,  and  to  (hare  between  them  whatever  conquefts  were  made 
on  either  fide.     For  this  reafon,  we  now  find  Luxury  and  Avarice  taking 
pofieffion  of  the  fame  heart,  and  dividing  the  fame  perfon  between  them. 
To  which  I  fhall  only  add,  that  fince  the  difcarding  of  the  Counfellors  above- 
mentioned,  Avarice  fupplies  Luxury   in  the   room  of  'Plenty,    as  Luxury 
prompts  Avarice  in  the  place  of  Poverty. 
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Felices  err  ore  Juo  — ■  Lucan. 


TH  E  Americans  believe  that  all   creatures  have  Souls,  not  only  men 
and  women,  but  brutes,  vegetables,  nay  even   the  moft  inanimate 
things,  as  ftocks  and  flones.     They  believe  the  fame  of  all  the  works 
of  art,  as  of  knives,  boats,  looking-glafles :  and  that  as  any  of  thefe  things 
perifh,  their  Souls  go  into  another  world,   which  is  inhabited  by  the  Ghofts 
of  men  and  women.     For  this  reafon  they  always  place  by  the  corpfe  of  their 
dead  friend  a  bow  and  arrows,  that  he  may  make  ufe  of  the  Souls  of  them 
in  the  other  world,  as  he  did  of  their  wooden  bodies  in  this.     How  abiurd 
foever  fuch  an  opinion  as  this  may  appear,  our  European  Philofophers  have 
maintained  feveral  notions  altogether  as  improbable.     Some  of  Plato's  follow- 
ers  in   particular,  when  they  talk  of  the  world  of  ideas,  entertain  us  with 
fubftances  and  beings  no  lefs  extravagant  and  chimerical.     Many  Arifiotelians 
have  likewife  fpoken  as  unintelligibly  of  their  fubftantial  form$.     I  fliall  only 
^ftance  Albertus  Magnus,  who  in  his  diflertation  upon  the  load-ftone  obfer- 
ving  that  fire  will  deftroy  its  magnetick  virtues,  tells  us  that  he  took  particu- 
lar notice  of  one  as  it  lay  glowing  amidft  an  heap  of  burning  coals,  and  that 
he  perceived  a  certain  blue  vapour  to  arife  from  it,  which  he  believed  might 
be  x\\t  fubjlantial  Form^  that  is,  in  our  Weft-Indian  phrafe,  the  Soul  of  the 
load-ftone. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Americans,  that  one  of  their  countrymen 
defcended  in  a  vifion  to  the  great  repofitory  of  Souls,  or,  as  we  call  it  here, 
to  the  other  world j  and  that  upon  his  return  he  gave  his  friends  a  diftindt  ac- 
count of  ev€ry  thing  he  faw  among  thofe  regions  of  the  dead.  A  friend  of 
mine,  whom  1  have  formerly  mentioned,  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  inter- 
preters of  the  Indian  Kings,  to  enquire  of  them,  if  poflible,  what  tradition 
they  have  among  them  of  this  matter  j  which,  as  well  as  he  could  learn  by 
thofe  many  queftions  which  he  asked  them  at  feveral  times,  was  in  fubftance 

as  follows. 

The  Vifionary,  whofe  name  was  Marraton,  after  having  travelled  for  a 
long  fpace  under  an  hollow  mountain,  arrived  at  length  on  the  confines  of 
this  world  of  Spirits;  but  could  not  enter  it  by  reafon  of  a  thick  foreft  made 
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up  of  bufhes,  brambles,  and  pointed  thorns,   fo  perplexed  and  interwoven 
with  one  another,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  find  a  paflage  through  it.     Whilft 
he  was  looking  about  for  fome  track  or  path-way  that  might  be  worn  in  any 
part  of  it,  he  faw  an  huge  Lion  couched  under  the  fide  of  it,  who  kept  his 
eye  upon  in  the  fame  pofture  as  when  he  watches  for  his  prey.     The  hidiem 
immediately  ftarted  back,  whilft  the  Lion  rofe  with  a  fpring,  and  leaped  to- 
wards him.     Being  wholly  deftitute  of  all  other  weapons,  he  ftooped  down 
to  take  up  an  huge  ftone  in  his  hand ;  but  to  his  infinite  furprize  grafped  no- 
thing, and  found  the  fuppofed  ftone  to  be  only  the  apparition  of  one.     If  he 
was  difappointed  on  this  fide,  he  was  as  much  pleafed  on  the  other,  when  he 
found  the  Lion,  which  had  feized  on  his  left  flioulder,  had  no  power  to  hurt 
him,  and  was  only  the  Ghoft  of  that  ravenous  creature  which  it  appeared  to 
be.     He  no  fooner  got  rid  of  his  impotent  enemy,  but  he  marched  up  to  the 
wood,  and  after  having  furveyed  it  for  fome  time,  endeavoured  to  prefs  into 
one  part  of  it  that  was  a  little  thinner  than  the   reft  ;    when  again,  to  hii 
great  furprize,  he  found    the  buflies  made  no  refiftance,  but  that  he  walked 
through  briars  and  brambles  with  the  fame  eafe  as  through  the  open  airj  and, 
in  ftiorr,  that  the  whole  wood  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  wood  of  Shades.     He 
immediately  concluded,  that  this  huge  thicket  of  thorns  and  brakes  was  de- 
figned  as  a  kind  of  fence  or  quick-fet  hedge  to  the  Ghofts  it  inclofcdj  and  that 
probably  their  foft  fubftances  might  be  torn  by  thefe  fubtle  points  and  prickles^ 
which  were  too  weak  to  make  any  imprefiions  in  flefh  and  blood.     With  this 
thought  he  refolvcd  to  travel  through  this  intricate  wood;  when  by  degreea 
he  felt  a  gale  of  perfumes  breathing  upon  him,  that  grew  ftronger  and  fweet- 
er  in  proportion  as  he  advanced.     He  had  not  proceeded  much  further  when 
he  obferved  the  thorns  and  briars  to  end,  and  give  place  to  a  thoufand  beauti- 
ful green  trees  covered  with  bloflbms   of  the  finert  fcents   and  colours,  that 
formed  a  wildernefs  of  fweets,  and  were  a  kind  of  lining  to  thofe  ragged 
fcenes  which  he  had  before  pafled  through.     As  he  was  coming  out  of  this 
delightful  part  of  the  wood,  and  entering  upon  the  plains  it  inclofed,  he  faw 
fevcral  horfemen  rulhing  by  him,  and  a  little  while  after  heard  the  cry  of  a 
pack  of  dogs.     He  had  not  liftncd  long  before  be  faw  the  apparition  of  a 
milk-white  fteed,  with  a  young  man  on  the  back  of  it,  advancing  upon  full 
Gretch  after  the  Souls  of  about  an  hundred  beagles  that  Were  hunting  down 
the  ghoft  of  an  hare,  which  ran  before  them  with  unfpeakable  fwiftnefs.    As 
the  man  on  the  milk-white  fteed  came  by  him,  he  looked  upon  liim  very  at- 
tentively, and  found  him  to  be  the  young  Prince  Nicharagua^  who  died  a- 
bout  half  a  year  before,  and,  by  reafon  of  his  great  virtues,  was  at  that  time 
lamented  over  all  the  weftern  parts  of  America, 
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He  had  no  fooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  but  he  was  enterrahied  with  fuch 
a  landskip  of  flowry  plains,  green  meadows,  running  ftreams,  funny  hills, 
and  fhady  vales,  as  were  not  to  be  reprefented  by  his  own  expreffions,  nor[ 
ashefaid,  by  the  conceptions  of  others.  This  happy  region  was  peopled' 
with  innumerable  fwarms  of  Spirits,  who  applied  themfelves  to  exercifes  and 
diverfions  according  as  their  fancies  led  them.  Some  of  them  were  tofling 
the  figure  of  a  coit;  others  were  pitching  the  fhadow  of  a  bar ;  others  were, 
breaking  the  apparition  of  a  horfej  and  multitudes  employing  themfelves  up- 
on ingenious  handicrafts  with  the  Souls  of  departed  Utenfils;  for  that  is  the 
name  which  in  the  Indian  language  they  give  their  tools  when  they  are  burnt  oc 
broken.  As  he  travelled  through  this  delightful  fcene,  he  was  very  often  temp- 
ted to  pluck  the  flowers  that  rofe  every  where  about  him  in  the  greateft  variety 
and  profufion,  having  never  feen  feveral  of  them  in  his  own  country  :  but  he 
quickly  found  that  though  they  were  objedis  of  his  fight,  they  were  not  lia.- 
ble  to  his  touch.  He  at  length  came  to  the  fide  of  a  great  river,  and  being 
a  good  filherman  himfelf,  flood  upon  the  banks  of  it  fome  time  to  look 
upon  an  Angler  that  had  taken  a  great  many  fliapes  of  fiflies,  which  lay 
flouncing  up  and  down  by  him. 

I  {hould  have  told  my  Reader,  that  this  Indian  had  been  formerly  married 
to  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  his  country,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  chil- 
dren. This  couple  were  fo  famous  for  their  love  and  conftancy  to  one  ano- 
ther, that  the  Indians  to  this  day,  when  they  give  a  married  man  joy  of  his 
wife,  wiih  that  they  may  live  together  like  Marraton  and  Taratilda.  Mar- 
raton  had  not  flood  long  by  the  fifherman  when  he  faw  the  fhadow  of  his 
beloved  Taratilda,  who  had  for  fome  time  fixed  her  eye  upon  him,  before 
he  difcovered  her.  Her  arms  were  flretched  out  towards  him,  floods  of  tears 
ran  down  her  eyes;  her  looks,  her  hands,  her  voice  called  him  over  to  her; 
and  at  the  fame  time  feemcd  to  tell  him  that  the  river  was  unpaflable.  Who 
can  defcribe  the  paffion  made  up  of  joy,  forrow,  love,  defire,  aflonifhment, 
that  rofe  in  the  Indian  upon  the  fight  of  his  dear  Taratilda  ?  he  could  ex- 
prefs  it  by  nothing  but  his  tears,  which  ran  like  a  river  down  his  cheeks  as 
he  looked  upon  her.  He  had  not  flood  in  this  pofl:ure  long,  before  he  plun- 
ged into  the  flream  that  lay  before  him ;  and  finding  it  to  be  nothing  but 
the  phantom  of  a  river,  flalked  on  the  bottom  of  it  till  he  arofc  on  the  other 
fide.  At  his  approach  Taratilda  flew  into  his  arms,  whilfl  Marraton  wifhed 
himfelf  difencumbred  of  that  body  which  kept  her  from  his  embraces.  After 
many  queflions  and  endearments  on  both  fides,  fhe  condudted  him  to  a  bower 
which  fhe  had  drefTed  with  her  own  hands  with  all  the  ornaments  that  could 
be  met  with  in  thofc  blooming  regions.  She  had  made  it  gay  beyond 
imagination,  and  was  every  day  adding  fomething  new  to  it.    As  Marraton 

ftood 
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ftood  aftonifhed  at  the  unfpeakable  beauty  of  her  habitation,  and  ravifhed 
with  the  fragrancy  that  came  from  every  part  of  it,  Taratilda  told  him  that 
fhe  was  preparing  this  bower  for  his  reception,  as  well  knowing  that  his  pie- 
ty to  his  God,  and  his  faithful  dealing  towards  men,  would  certainly  bring 
him  to  that  happy  place,  whenever  his  life  rtiould  be  at  an  end.  She  thea 
brought  two  of  her  children  to  him,  who  died  fome  years  before,  and  refi- 
ded  with  her  in  the  fame  delightful  bower;  advifing  him  to  breed  up  thofe 
others  which  were  ftill  with  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  might  here- 
after all  of  them  meet  together  in  this  happy  place. 

This  tradition  tells  us  further,  that  he  had  afterwards  a  fight  of  thofe  dif- 
mal  habitations  which  are  the  portion  of  ill  men  after  death ;  and  mentions 
feveral  molten  feas  of  gold,  in  which  w^ere  plunged  the  Souls  of  barbarous 
Europeans,  who  put  to  the  fword  fo  many  thoufands  of  poor  Indiatis  for  the 
fake  of  that  precious  metal :  But  having  already  touched  upon  the  chief 
points  of  this  tradition,  and  exceeded  the  meafure  of  my  paper,  I  {hall  not 
give  any  further  account  of  it. 


N''57.  Saturday f  May  j. 


^em  priejlare  pot  eft  mulier  gale  at  a  pudorem 

S^ua  fug  it  a  fexu?  ■    ■  ■  Juv. 


WHEN  the  wife  of  He6ior,  in  Homers  Iliads,  difcourfes  with  her 
husband  about  the  battel  in  which  he  was  going  to  engage,  the  He- 
roe,  defiring  her  to  leave  that  macter  to  his  care,  bids  her  go  to  her 
maids  and  mind  her  fpinning:  by  which   the  Poet  intimates,  that  men  and 
women  ought  to  bufie  themfelves  in  their  proper  fpheres,  and  on  fuch  matters 
only  as  are  fuitable  to  their  refpedlive  fex, 

I  am  at  this  time  acquainted  with  a  young  Gentleman,  vAio  has  pafTed  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  the  nurfery,  and,  upon  occafion,  can  make  a  caudle 
or  a  fack-pofTet  better  than  any  man  in  England.  He  is  likewife  a  wonder- 
ful Critick  in  cambrick  and  muflins,  and  will  talk  an  hour  together  upon  a 
fweet-meat.  He  entertains  his  mother  every  night  with  obfervations  that  he 
makes  both  in  Town  and  Court :  as  what  Lady  rtiews  the  niceft  fancy  in  her 
drefs  J  what  man  of  quality  wears  the  faireft  wig ;  who  has  the  fineft  linnen, 

who 
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who  the  prettieft  fnufF-box,  with  many  other  the  like  curious  remarks  that 
may  be  made  in  good  company. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  very  frequently  the  opportunity  of  feeing  a  ru- 
ral Andromache,  who  came  up  to  Town  laft  winter,  and  is  one  of  the  greateft 
fox-hunters  in  the  country.  She  talks  of  hounds  and  horfes,  and  makes  no- 
thing of  leaping  over  a  fix-bar  gate.  If  a  man  tells  her  a  waggifh  itory,  fhe 
gives  him  a  pufh  with  her  hand  in  jeft,  and  calls  him  an  impudent  dog  ;  and 
if  her  fervant  negle<Ss  his  bufmefs,  threatens  to  kick  him  out  of  the  houfe. 
I  have  heard  her,  in  her  wrath,  call  a  fubftantial  tradefman  a  loufie  cur ;  and 
remember  one  day,  when  fhe  could  not  think  of  the  name  of  a  perfon,  flie 
defcribed  him,  in  a  large  company  of  Men  and  Ladies,  by  the  fellow  with 
the  broad  fhoulders. 

If  thofe   fpeeches  and  aftions,  which  in  their  own  nature  are  indifferent, 
appear  ridiculous  when  they  proceed  from  a  wrong  fex,  the  faults  and  imper- 
fecflions  of  one  fex  tranfplanted   into   another,  appear  black  and  monftrous. 
As  for  the  men,  I  fhall  not  in  this  paper  any  further  concern  my  felf  about 
them  ;  but  as   I  would  fain  contribute  to  make  woman-kind,  which  is  the 
moft  beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  entirely  amiable,  and  wear  all  out  thofe  lit- 
tle fpots  and  blemiflies  that  are  apt  to  rife  among  the  charms  which  nature 
has  poured  out  upon  them,  I  fhall  dedicate  this  paper  to  their  fervice.     The 
fpot  which  I  would  here  endeavour  to  clear  them  of,  is  that  party-rage  which 
of  late  years  is  very  much  crept  into  their  converfation.     This  is,  in  its  na- 
ture, a  male  vice,  and  made  up  of  many  angry  and  cruel  pafTions  that  are 
altogether  repugnant  to  the  foftnefs,  the  modefly,  and  thofe  other  endearing 
qualities  which  are  natural  to  the  fair  fex.     Women  were  formed  to  temper 
mankind,  and  footh  them  into  tendernefs  and  compafllon ;  not  to  fet  an  edge 
Ajpon  their  minds,  and  blow  up  in  them  thofe  pafTions  which  are  too  apt  to 
rife  of  their  own  accord.     When  I  have  feen  a  pretty  mouth  uttering  calum- 
nies and  inveftives,  what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  flopt  it  ?  how  have 
I  been  troubled  to  fee  fome  of  the  finefl  features  in  the  world  grow  pale,  and 
tremble  with  party-rage  ?  Camilla  is  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  in  the  Bri- 
tijh  nation,  and  yet  values  her  felf  more  upon  being  the  Virago  oi  one  party, 
than  upon  being  the  Toafl  of  both.     The  dear  creature,  about  a  week  ago, 
encountered  the  fierce  and  beautiful  Penthefika  acrofs  a  tea-table ;  but  in  the 
height  of  her  anger,  as  her  hand  chanced  to  fhake  with  the  earneflnefs  of  the 
difpute,  fhe  fcalded  her  fingers,  and  fpilt  a  di£ii  of  tea  upon  her  petticoat. 
Had  not  this  accident  broke  off  the  debate,  no  body  knows  where  it  would 
have  ended. 

There  is  one  confideration  which  I  would  earneflly  recommend  to  all  my 
female  readers,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  have  fome  weight  with  them.     In 

fhort, 
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(hort,  it  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  bad  for  the  face  as  party-zeal.  It 
gives  an  ill-natured  caft  to  the  eye,  and  a  difagreeable  fournefs  to  the  look; 
befides,  that  it  makes  the  lines  too  ftrong,  and  fluflies  them  worfe  than  bran- 
dy. I  have  feen  a  vs^oman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as  flie  has  been  talking 
againfl  a  great  Lord,  whom  fhe  had  never  feen  in  her  life;  and  indeed  ne- 
ver knew  a  party-woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelve-month.  I 
would  therefore  advife  all  my  female  readers,  as  they  value  their  complexi- 
ons, to  let  alone  all  difputes  of  this  nature;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  I 
would  give  free  liberty  to  all  fuperannuated  motherly  partizans  to  be  as  vi- 
olent as  they  pleafe,  fince  there  will  be  no  danger  eitlier  of  their  fpoiling 
their  faces,  or  of  their  gaining  converts. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  a  man  makes  an  odious  and  defpicable  figure,  that 
is  violent  in  a  party  ;  but  a  woman  is  too  fmcere  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  her 
principles  with  temper  and  difcretion,  and  to  ad  with  tliat  caution  and  refer- 
vednefs  which  are  requifite  in  our  fex.  When  this  unnatural  zeal  gets  into 
them,  it  throws  them  into  ten  thoufand  heats  and  extravag^ces ;  their  gene- 
rous Souls  fct  no  bounds  to  their  love,  or  to  their  hatred;  and  whether  a 
Whig  or  Tory,  a  Lap-dog  or  a  Gallant,  an  Opera  or  a  Puppei-ftiow,  be  the 
objcft   of  it,  the  pafiion,  while  it  reigns,  engrofles  the  whole  woman. 

I  remember  when  Dr.  'Titus  Dates  was  in  all  his  glory,  I  accompanied  my 
friend  Will.  Honeycomb  in  a  vifit  to  a  Lady  of  his    acquaintance:    We 
were  no  fooner  fate  down,  but  upon  carting  my  eyes  about  the  room,  I  found 
in  almofl:  every  corner  of  it  a  print  that  reprefented  the  Dodor  in  all  mag- 
nitudes and  dimenfions.     A  little  after,  as  the  Lady  was  difcourfing  my  friend, 
and  held  her  fnuff-box  in  her  hand,  who  fliould  I  fee  in  the  lid  of  it  but 
the  Doftor.     It  was  not  long  after  this,  when  (he  had  occafion  for  her  hand- 
kerchief, which  upon  the  firft  opening  difcovcred  among  the  plaits  of  it  the 
figure  oftheDoftor.     Upon  this  my  friend  Will,  who  loves  raillery,  told 
her,  that  if  he  was  in  Mr.  True-love's  place  (for  that  was  the  name  of  her 
husband)  he  Hiould  be  made  as  uneafie  by  a  handkerchief  as  ever  0/',6^//(?  was. 
I  (tm  afraid,  faid  flie,  Mr.  Honeycomb,  you  are  a  Tory,  tell  me  truiy,  are 
you  a  friend  to  tlx  DoBor  or  not?  Will,  inftead  of  making  her  a  reply,  fmiled 
in  her  face  (for  indeed  (he  was  very  pretty)  and  told  her  that  one  of  her 
patches  was  dropping  off.     She  immediately  adjuflcd  it,  and  looking  a  little 
ferioufly,  JVell,  fays  fhe,  I'll  be  banged  if  you  and  your  filent  friend  there  are 
not  againf  the  DoBor  in  your  hearts,  I fufpeSted  as  much  by  his  faying  nothing. 
Upon  this  flie  took  her  fan  into  her  hand,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it  again 
difplayed  to  us  the  figure  of  the  Dodlor,  who  was  placed   with  great  gra- 
vity among  the  fticks  of  it.     In  a  word,  I  found  that  the  Dodor  had  taken 
pofleflionof  her  thoughts,  her  difcourfe,  and  moft   o£  her  furniture;  but 

finding 
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finding  my  felf  prefled  too  clofe  by  her  queflion,  I  winked  upon  my  friend 
to  take  his  leave,  which  he  did  accordingly. 


N**  58.  Monday,  May  7. 


lit  piSiurOy  poefis  erit——  Hon 

Nothing  is  fo  much  admired,  and  fo  little  underilood,  as  Wit.  No 
Author  that  I  know  of  has  written  profeffedly  upon  it;  as  for  thofc 
who  make  any  mention  of  it,  they  only  treat  on  the  fubje<fl  as  it  has 
accidentally  fallen  in  their  way,  and  that  too  in  little  {hort  refledtions,  or  in 
general  declamatory  flourifhes,  without  entring  into  the  bottom  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  hope  therefore  I  fhall  perform  an  acceptable  work  to  my  Country- 
men, if  I  treat  at  large  upon  this  fubjeft  ;  which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  do  in 
a  manner  fuitable  to  it,  that  I  may  not  incur  the  cenfure  which  a  famous 
Critick  beftows  upon  one  who  had  written  a  Treatife  upon  the  Sublime  in 
a  low  groveling  ftyle.  I  intend  to  lay  afide  a  whole  week  for  this  under- 
taking, that  the  fcheme  of  my  thoughts  may  not  be  broken  and  interrupted ; 
and  I  dare  promife  my  felf,  if  my  Readers  will  give  me  a  week's  attention, 
that  this  great  City  will  be  very  much  changed  for  the  better  by  next  Sa^ 
turday  night.  I  fliall  endeavour  to  make  what  I  fay  intelligible  to  ordina- 
ry capacities;  but  if  my  Readers  meet  with  any  paper  that  in  fome  parts  of 
it  may  be  a  little  out  of  their  reach,  I  would  not  have  them  difcouraged 
for  they  may  afTure  themfelves  the  next  fhall  be  much  clearer. 

As  the  great  and  only  end  of  thefe  Speculations  is  to  banifh  vice  and  igno- 
rance out  of  the  territories  of  Great  Britain,  I  fhall  endeavour  as  much  as 
pofTible  to  eftablifh  among  us  a  tafle  of  polite  writing-  It  is  with  this  view 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  fet  my  Readers  right  in  feveral  points  relating 
to  Opera's  and  Tragedies;  and  fhall  from  time  to  time  impart  my  notions 
of  Comedy,  as  I  think  they  may  tend  to  its  refinement  and  perfedlion.  I  find 
by  my  Bookfeller,  that  thefe  papers  of  Criticifm,  with  that  upon  Hu- 
mour, have  met  with  a  more  kind  reception  than  indeed  I  could  have  hoped 
for  from  fuch  fubjedls;  for  which  reafon  I  fhall  enter  upon  my  prefent  un- 
dertaking with  greater  chearfulnefs. 

In  this,  and  one  or  two  following  papers,  I  fhall  trace  out  the  hiflory  of 
falfe  wit,  and-diflinguifh  the  feveral  kinds   of  it  as  they  have  prevailed  in 

different 
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different  ages  of  the  world.  This  I  think  the  more  neceilary  at  prefent,  be- 
caufe  I  obferved  there  were  attempts  on  foot  laft  winter  to  revive  fome  of 
thofe  antiquated  modes  of  Wit  that  have  been  long  exploded  out  of  the 
Common-wealth  of  Letters.  There  were  feveral  Satyrs  and  Panegyricks 
handed  about  in  Acroftick,  by  which  means  fome  of  the  moft  arrant  un- 
difputed  blockheads  about  the  town  began  to  entertain  ambitious  thoughts, 
and  to  fet  up  for  polite  Authors.  I  Hiall  therefore  defcribe  at  length  thofe 
many  arts  of  falfe  Wit,  in  which  a  writer  does  not  fhew  himfelf  a  man  of  a 
beautiful  genius,  *but  of  great  induftry. 

The  firft  fpecies  of  falfe  wit  which  I  have  met  witlj,  is  very  venerable 
for  its  antiquity,  and  has  produced  feveral  pieces  which  have  lived  very  near 
as  long  as  the  Iliad  it  felf:  I  mean  thofe  Qiort  Poems  printed  among  the  mi- 
nor Greek  Poets,  which  refemble  the  figure  of  an  Egg,  a  pair  of  Wings, 
an  Ax-,  a  fliepherd's  Pipe,  and  an  Altar. 

As  for  the  firft  it  is  a  little  oval  Poem,  and  may  not  improperly  be  cal- 
led a  Scholar's  egg.  1  would  endeavour  to  hatch  it,  or,  ii\  more  intelligi- 
ble language,  to  tranflate  it  into  EngUp,  did  not  I  find  the  interpretation  of 
it  very  difficult;  for  the  Author  feems  to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the 
figure  of  his  Poem,  than  upon  the  fenfe  of  it. 

The  pair  of  wings  confifts  of  twelve  verfes,  or  rather  feathers,  every  verfc 
dccreafmg  gradually  in  its  meafure  according  to  its  fituation  in  the  wing. 
The  fubjea  of  it  (as  in  the  reft  of  the  Poems  which  follow)  bears  fome  re- 
mote affinity  with  the  figure,  for  it  defcribes  a  God  of  Love,  who  is  always 
painted  with  wings. 

The  Ax  methinks  would  have  been  a  good  figure  for  a  Lampoon,  had 
the  edge  of  it  confifted  of  the  moft  fatyrical  parts  of  the  work ;  but  as  it 
is  in  the  original,  I  take  it  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  poefie  of  an  Ax  which 
was  confecrated  to  Minerva,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  the  fame  that 
Epeus  made  \ife  of  in  the  building  of  the  Trojan  Horfe;  which  is  a  hint  I 
fhall  leave  to  the  confideration  of  the  Criticks.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  Po- 
efie was  written  originally  upon  the  Ax,  like  thofe  which  our  modern  Cut- 
Itrs  infcribe  upon  their  knives ;  and  that  therefore  the  Poefie  ftill  remains  in 
its  ancient  fliape,  though  the  Ax  it  felf  is  loft. 

The  Shepherd's  pipe  may  be  faid  to  be  full  of  mufick,  for  it  is  compofed 
of  nine  diiferent  kinds  of  verfes,  which  by  their  feveral  lengths  refemble  the 
nine  ftops  of  the  old  mufical  inftrument,  that  is  likcwife  the  fubjedl  of  the 
Poem. 

The  Altar  is  infcribed  with  the  epitaph  of  Troilus  the  fon  of  Hecuba  \ 
which,  by  the  way,  makes  me  believe,  that  thefe  falfe  pieces  of  wit  arc 
much  more  antient  than  the  Authors  to  whom  they  arc  generally  afcribed ; 

•VoL.U.  Q^q  at 
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at  leaft  I  will  never  be  perfwaded,  that  fo  fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus  could 
have  been  the  Author  of  any  fuch  fimple  works. 

It  was  impoffible  for  a  man  to  fucceed  in  thefe  performances  who- was 
not  a  kind  of  Painter,  or  at  leaft  a  Defigner:  he  was  firft  of  all  to  draw  the 
out-line  of  the  fubjedl  which  he  intended  to  write  upon,  and  afterwards  con- 
form the  defcription  to  the  figure  of  his  fubjedl.  The  Poetry  was  to  con- 
trad:  or  dilate  it  felf  according  to  the  mould  in  which  it  was  caft.  In  a 
word,  the  verfes  were  to  be  cramped  or  extended  to  the  dimenfions  of 
the  frame  that  was  prepared  for  them;  and  to  undergo  the- fate  of  thofe  per- 
fons  whom  the  Tyaant  Procriijies  ufed  to  lodge  in  his  iron  bed ;  if  they  were 
too  fliort,  he  ftretched  them  on  a  rack,  and  if  they  were  too  long,  chopped 
off  a  part  of  their  legs,  till  they  fitted  the  couch  which  he  had  prepared  for 
them. 

Mr.  Dryden  hints  at  this  obfolete  kind  of  wit  in  one  of  the  following  Verfes 
in  his  MacFlechio;  which  zxvEnglijh  reader  cannot  underftand,  who  does 
not  know  that  there  are  thofe  littk  Poems  abovemcntioned  in  the  fhape  of 


Wings  and  Altars. 


■Chtifefor  thy  cotnmand 


Some  peaceful  Province  in  Acrojlick  land; 

There  viaffi  thou  Wings  difplay,  and  Altars  raife. 

And  torture  07ie  poor  word  a  thoujand  ways. 

This  faflilon  of  falfe  wirwas  revived  by  feveral  Poets  of  the  laft  age,  and 
in  particular  may  be  met  with  among  Mr,  Hl?r^^r/'s  Poemsj  and,  if  I  an\ 
not  miftaken,  in  the  tranflation  of  Du  Bartas.  I  do  not  remember  any  other 
kind  of  work  among  the  moderns  which  more  refembles  the  performances  I 
have  mentioned,  than  that  famous  pidture  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  which 
has  the  whole  book  of  Pfalms  written  in  the  lines  of  the  face  and  the  hair, 
of  the  head.  When  I  was  laft  at  Oxford  I  perufed  one  of  the  whiskers; 
and  was  reading  the  other,  but  could  not  go  fo  far  in  it  as  I  would  hav^ 
done,  by  reafon  of  the  impatience  of  my  friends  and  fellow-travellers,  who 
all  of  them  preffed  to  fee  fuch  a  piece  of  curlofity.  I  have  fince  heard, 
that  there  is  now  an  eminent  writing-mafter  in  town,  who  has  tran- 
fcribed  all  the  Old  TeJIamenf  in  a  full-bottomed  perriwig;  and  if  the  fafhion 
Ihould  introduce  the  thick  kind  of  Whigs  which  were  in  vogue  fome  few  years 
ago,  he  promifes  to  add  two  or  three  fupernumerary  locks  that  fhall  con- 
tain all  the  Apocrypha.  He  defigned  this  Whig  originally  for  King  JVillia?n^ 
having  difpofed  of  the.  two  books  of.  Kings  in  the  two,  forks  of  the  foretop; 

btuL 
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but  that  glorious  Monarch  dying  before  the  Whig  was  finiflied,  there  is  a 
fpace  left  in  it  for  the  face  of  any  one  that  has  a  mind  to  purchafe  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  ancient  Poems  in  pidlure,  I  would  humbly  propofe, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  modern  fmatterers  in  Poetry,  that  they  would  imitate 
their  brethren  among  the  ancients  in  thofe  ingenious  devices.  I  have  com- 
municated this  thought  to  a  young  poetical  Lover  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
intends  to  prefent  his  Miftrefs  with  a  copy  of  verfes  made  in  the  fliape 
of  her  fan;  and,  if  he  tells  me  true,  has  already  finiflied  the  three  firft  Hicks 
of  it.  He  has  likewife  promifed  me  to  get  the  meafure  of  his  Miftrefs's 
marriage-finger,  with  a  defign  to  make,  a  poefie  in  the  fiifliion  of  a  tin"- 
which  fhall  exactly  fit  it.  It  is  fo  very  eafie  to  enlarge  upon  a  good  hint, 
that  I  do  not  queftion  but  my  ingenious  Readers  will  apply  what  I  have  faid 
to  many  other  particulars;  and  that  we  fliall  fee  the  Town  filled  in  a  very 
little  time  with  poetical  tippets,  handkerchiefs,  fnuff-boxes,  and  the  like 
female  ornaments.  I  fliall  therefore  conclude  with  a  word  of  advice  to  thofe 
admirable  E?igliJJ3  Authors  who  call  themfelves  Pindarick  writers,  that  they 
would  apply  themfelves  to  this  kind  of  wit  without  lofs  of  time,  as  beino 
provided  better  than  any  other  Poets  with  verfes  of  all  fizes  and  dimenfi- 
ons. 


N<»y5>. 

Tuefday^  May  8. 

Operose  ttihil  agwit. 

Sen. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  every  man  would  be  a 
Wit  if  he  could,  and  notwithftanding  Pedants  of  pretended  depth 
and  folidity  are  apt  to  decry  the  writings  of  a  polite  Author,  as  FlaJJj 
and  Frothy  they  all  of  them  fliew  upon  occafion  that  they  would  fpare  no 
pains  to  arrive  at  the  charadler  of  thole  whom  they  feem  to  defpife.  For  this 
reafon  we  often  find  them  endeavouring  at  works  of  fancy,  which  coft  them 
infinite  pangs  in  the  produdlion.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  had  better  be 
a  gally-flave  than  a  wit,  were  one  to  gain  that  title  by  thofe  elaborate  trifles 
which  have  been  the  inventions  of  fuch  Authors  as  were  often  mailers  of 
igreat  learning,  but  no  genius. 

In  my  laft  paper  I  mentioned  fome  of  thefe  falfe  wits  among  the  ancients, 
and  in  this  fhall  give  the  Reader  two  or  three  other  fpecies  of  them,    that 

Q^  q  2  flouriflied 
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flouriflied  in  the  fame  early  ages  of  the  world.  The  firft  I  {hall  produce  are 
the  Lipogramtnatijis  or  Letter-droppers  of  antiquity,  that  would  take  an  ex- 
ception, without  any  reafon,  againft'  fome  particular  letter  in  the  alphabet, 
fo  as  not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  whole  Poem.  One  Tryphiodorus  was  a  great 
mafter  in  this  kind  of  writing.  He  compofed  an  Odyjfey  or  tpick  Poem  on 
the  adventures  oiWyJfes,  confifting  of  four  and  twenty  books,  having  entire- 
ly baniflied  the  letter  A  from  his  firft  book,  which  was  called  Alpha  (as  lucui 
a  non  hicendo)  becaufe  there  was  not  an  Al;pha  in  it.  His  fecond  book  was 
infcribed  Beta,  for  the  fame  reafon.  In  fliort,  the  Poet  excluded  the  whole 
four  and  twenty  letters  in  their  turns,  and  Ihewed  them,  one  after  another, 
that  he  could  do  his  bufinefs  without  them. 

It  muft  have  been  very  pleafant  to  have  feen  this  Poet  avoiding  the  repro- 
bate Letter,  as  much  as  another  would  a  falfe  quantity,  and  making  his  efcape 
from  it  through  the  feveral  Greek  dialeds,  when  he  was  prefTed  with  it  in 
any  particular   fyllable.     For  the  moft  apt  and  elegant  word  in  the  whole 
language  was  rejefted,  like  a  diamond  with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared  ble- 
miflied  with  a  wrong  letter.     I  (hall  only  obferve  upon  this  head,  that  if  the 
work  I  have  here  mentioned  had  been  now  extant,  the  Odyjfey  of  'tryphiodo- 
rus, in  all  probability,  would  have  been  oftner  quoted  by  our  learned  Pe- 
dants, than  the  Odyffey  oi  Homer,     What  a  perpetual  fund  would  it  have  been 
of  obfolete  words  and  phrafes,    unufual   barbarifms  and  rufticities,  abfurd 
fpellings  and  complicated  dialeds?    I  make  no  queftion  but  it  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  valuable  treafuries  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
I  find  likewife  among  the  ancients  that  ingenious  kind  of  conceit,  which 
the  moderns  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  a  Rebus,  that  does  not  fink  a  letter 
but  a  whole  word,    by  fubftituting  a  pidure  in  its  place.     When  Cafar  was 
one  of  the  mafters  of  the  Roman  mint,    he  placed  the  figure  of  an  Elephant 
upon  the  reverfe  of  the  publick  mony  j  the  word  Cafar  fignifying  an  Elephant 
in  the  Punick  language.     This  was  artificially  contrived  by  C<iefar,  becaufe  it 
was  not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  ftamp  his  own  figure  upon  the  coin  of 
the  Gommon-wealth.     Cicero,  who  was  fo  called  from  the  founder  of  his 
family,  that  was  marked  on  the  nofe  with  a  little  wen  like  a  vetch  (which  is 
cicer  in  Latin)  inftead  of  Marcus  Tul'lius  Cicero,  ordered  the  words  Marcus 
TulHus  with  the  figure  of  a  vetch  at  the  end  of  them  to  be  infcribed  on  a 
publick  monument.     This  was  done   probably  to  fliew  that  he  was  neither 
afhamcd  of  his  name  or  family,  notwithftanding  the  envy  of  his  competitors 
had  often  reproached  him  with  both.     In  the  fame  manner  we  read  of  a  fa- 
mous building  that  was  marked  in  feveral  parts  of  it  with  the  figures  of  a 
Frog  and  a  Lizard:  thofe  words  in  Greek  having  been  the  names  of  the  archi- 
teds,  who  by  the  laws  of  their  country  were  never  permitted  to  info-ibe  their 

own 
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own  names  upon  their  works.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  thought,  that  the 
forelock  of  thehorfe  in  the  antique-equeftrian  ftatue  <^  Marcus  Aurelius,  re- 
prcfents  at  a  diftance  the  fliape  of  an  Owl,  to  intimate  the  country  of  the 
ftatuary,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  an  Athenian.  This  kind  of  wit  was 
very  much  'u\  vogue  among  our  own  country-men  about  an  age  or  two  ago, 
who  did  not  pradlife  it  for  any  oblique  reafon,  as  the  ancients  abovementi- 
oned,  but  purely  for  the  fake  of  being  witty.  Among  innumerable  inftances 
that  may  be  given  of  this  nature,  I  (hall  produce  the  device  of  one  Mr.  New- 
berry, as  I  find  it  mentioned  by  our  learned  Camden  in  his  remains.  Mr. 
Newberry,  to  reprefent  his  name  by  a  pidlure,  hung  up  at  his  door  the  fign 
of  a  Yew-tree,  that  had  feveral  berries  upon  it,  and  in  the  midft  of  them  a 
great  golden  N  hung  upon  a  bough  of  the  tree,  which  by  the  help  of  a 
little  falfe  fpelling  made  up   the  word  N-ewmberry. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  topick  with  a  Rebus,  which  has  been  lately  hewn  out 
in  free-ftone,  and  eredled  over  two  of  the  portals  of  Blenheim  houfe,  being 
the  figure  of  a  monflrous  Lion  tearing  to  pieces  a  little  Cock.  For  the  bet- 
ter underftanding  of  which  device,  I  muft  acquaint  my  Englijh  reader  that  a 
Cock  has  the  misfortune  to  be  called  in  Latin  by  the  fame  word  that  fic^ni- 
fies  a  French-man,  as  a  Lion  is  the  emblem  of  the  Englijfi  nation.  Such  a 
device  in  fo  noble  a  pile  of  building  looks  like  a  Punn  in  an  heroick  Poem; 
and  I  am  very  forry  the  truly  ingenious  architJa  would  fuffcr  the  ftatuary  to 
blemifli  his  excellent  plan  with  fo  poor  a  conceit:  But  I  hope  what  I  have  faid 
will  gain  quarter  for  the  Cock,  and  deliver  him  out  of  the  Lion's  paw. 

I  find  likewife  in  ancient  times  the  conceit  of  making  an  Echo  talk  fenfiblv, 
and  give  rational  anfwers.  If  this  could  be  excufable  in  any  writer,  it  would 
be  in  O'uid,  where  he  introduces  the  Echo  as  a  Nymph,  before  flie  was  worn 
away  into  nothing  but  a  voice.  The  learned  Erafmus,  though  a  man  of  wit 
and  genius,  has  compofed  a  Dialogue  upon  this  filly  kind  of  device,  and  made  ufe 
of  an  Echo  who  feems  to  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  linguift,  for  (he  anfwers 
the  perfon  (he  talks  with  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  according  as  (he  found 
the  fyllables  which  (he  was  to  repeat  in  any  of  thofe  learned  languages.  Hu- 
dibras,  in  ridicule  of  this  falfe  kind  of  wit,  has  defcribed  Bruin  bewailing 
the  lofs  of  his  Bear  to  a  folitary  Echo,  who  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  Poet  in 
feveral  difticks,  as  (he  does  not  only  repeat  after  him,  but  helps  out  his 
verfe,  'txnd  furni(hes  him  with  Rhymes, 

He  raged,  and  kept  as  heavy  n  coil  as 
Stout  Hercules  for  lofs  of  Hylas ; 
Forcing  the  vallies  to  repeat 
The  accents  of  his  fad  regret ', 
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He  beat  his  breaji,  and  tore  his  hair, 

For  lofs  of  his  dear  cro?iy  Bear, 

That  Echo  from  the  hollow  ground 

His  doleful  ivailings  did  refund 

More  loiffuUy,  by  many  times, 

'Than  infmall  Poets  fplay-foot  Rhymes, 

That  make  her  in  their  rueful  fories. 

To  anfwer  to  I?it' rogatories. 

And  mojl  unconfcionably  depofe 

Things  of  which  Jhe  nothing  knows: 

And  'whenjl:>e  has  faid  all  Jhe  can  fay, 

'Tis  wrefed  to  the  Lovers  fancy. 

.^oth  he,  O  whither,  wicked  Bruin, 

^rt  thou  fed  to  my  Echo,  Ruin  ? 

1  thought  th'had/l  fcornd  to  budge  a  fep 

For  fear,     {^wth  Echo)  Marry  guep. 

A7n  I  ?iot  here  to  take  thy  part ! 

Then  what  has  quell' d  thy  Jlubborn  heart  ? 

Have  thefe  bones  rattled jfind  this  head 

So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled^ 

Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it. 

For  thy  dear  fake,     {^oth  Jhe)  Mum  budget. 

Thinkf  thou  'twill  not  be  laid  i'tB  dijh 

Thou  turn'dft  thy  back?  quoth  Echo,  Pifh. 

To  run  from  thofe  th'  hadft  overcome 

Thus  cowardly?  quoth  Echo.     Mum. 

But  what  a-vengeance  makes  thee  fly 

From  me  too  as  thine  enemy  ? 

Or  if  thou  hadft  no  thought  of  me. 

Nor  what  I  have  endur'd  for  thee, 

Yet  fhame  and  honour  might  prevail 

To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning  tail: 

For  who  wou' d  grudge  to  fpend  his  blood  in 

His  honour's  caufe?  quoth  Jhe,  A  pudding. 

Wednefday, 
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Hoc  ejl  quodpalles?  cur  quis  non  prandeat^  hoc  eji^  Per.  Sat.  3. 


SEVERAL  kinds  of  fklfe  wit  that  vaniflied  in  the  refined  ages  of 
the  world,  difcovered  themfelves  again  in  the  times  of  monkifli  igno- 
rance. 
As  the  Monks  were  the  mafters  of  all  that  little  learning  which  was  then 
extant,  and  had  their  whole  lives  entirely  difengaged  from  bufinefs,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  feveral  of  them,  who  wanted  genius  for  higher  performances, 
employed  many  hours  in  the  compofition  of  fuch  tricks  in  writing  as  requi- 
red much  time  and  little  capacity.  I  have  (ctn  half  the  Mneid  turned  into 
Latin  rhymes  by  one  of  the  Beaux  Efprits  of  that  dark  age;  who  fays  in  his 
preface  to  it,  that  the /^«^/^  wanted  nothing  but  the  fweets  of  rhyme  to 
make  it  the  moft  perfedt  work  in  its  kind.  I  have  likcwJfe  fecn  an  Hymn  in 
Hexameters  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  filled  a  whole  book,  though  it  con* 
iifled  but  of  the  eight  following  words; 

I'ot,  t'lbi,  funt,  Virgo,  dotes,  quot,  fidera,  ca:lo. 

Thou  haji  as  many  virtues,  0  Virgin,  as  there  arejlars  in  Heaven. 

The  Poet  rung  the  changes  upon  thefe  eight  feveral  words,  and  by  that 
means  made  his  verfes  almoft  as  numerous  as  the  virtues  and  the  ftars  which 
they  celebrated.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men  who  had  fo  much  time  upon 
their  hands,  did  not  only  reftore  all  the  antiquated  pieces  of  falfc  wit,  but  en- 
riched the  world  with  inventions  of  their  own.  It  was  to  this  age  that  we 
owe  the  produdion  of  Anagrams,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  tranfmutation 
of  one  word  into  another,  or  the  turning  of  the  fame  fet  of  letters  into  dif- 
ferent words;  which  may  change  night  into  day,  or  black  into  white,  if 
Chance,  who  is  the  Goddefs  that  prefides  over  thefe  forts  of  compofition, 
fliall  fo  diredl.  I  remember  a  witty  Author,  in  allufion  to  this  kind  of  wri- 
ting, calls  his  Rival,  who  (it  feems)  was  diftorted,  and  had  his  limbs  fet  in 
places  that  did  not  properly  belong  to  them,  The  Anagram  of  a  man. 

When  the.Anagrammatiil  takes  a  name  to  work  upon,  he  confiders  it  at 
firft  as  a  Mine  not  broken  up,  which  will  not  fhew  the  treafure  it  contains 

till 
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till  he  (hall  have  fpent  many  hours  in  the  fearch  of  it:  For  it  is  his  bufinefs 
to  find  out  one  word  that  conceals  it  felf  in  another,  and  to  examine  the 
letters  in  all  the  variety  of  ftations  in  which  they  can  poflibly  be  ranged.  I 
have  heard  of  a  Gentleman  who,  when  this  kind  of  wit  was  in  fafliion  en- 
deavoured to  gain  his  Miftrefs's  heart  by  it.  She  was  one  of  the  fineft  wo- 
men of  her  age,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  Mary  Boon.  The 
Lover  not  being  able  to  make  any  thing  of  Mary,  by  certain  liberties  indul- 
ged to  this  kind  of  writing  converted  it  into  Moll;  and  after  having  (hut  him- 
felf  up  for  half  a  year,  with  indefatigable  induftry  produced  an  Anagram. 
Upon  the  prefenting  it  to  his  Miftrefs,  who  was  a  little  vexed  in  her  heart 
to  fee  her  felf  degraded  into  Moll  Boon,  (he  told  him,  to  his  infinite  fur- 
prize,  that  he  had  miftaken  her  Sirname,  for  that  it  was  not  Boon  but. 
Bohun. 

•  —  Hi  omnii 


Fffufus  labor 


The  Lover  was  thundcr-llruck  with  his  misfortune,  infomuch  that  in  a  little 
time  after  he  loft  his  fenfes,  which  indeed  had  been  very  much  impaired  by 
that  continual  application  he  had  given  to  his  Anagram, 

The  Acroftick  was  probably  invented  about  the  fame  time  with  the  Ana- 
gram, though  it  is  impoffible  to  decide  whether  the  inventor  of  the  one  or 
the  other  were  the  greater  blockhead.  The  Simple  Acroftick  is  nothing  but 
the  name  or  title  of  a  perfon  or  thing  made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  feve- 
ral  verfes,  and  by  that  means  written,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinefe,  in  a 
perpendicular  line.  But  befides  thefe  there  are  Compound  Acrofticks,  when 
the  principal  letters  ftand  two  or  three  deep.  I  have  'it^rv  fome  of  them 
where  the  Verfes  have  not  only  been  edged  by  a  name  at  each  extemity,  but 
have  had  the  fame  name  running  down  like  a  feam  through  the  middle  of  the 
Poem. 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  Anagrams  and  Acrofticks,  which  is 
commonly  called  a  Chronogram.  This  kind  of  wit  appears  very  often  on 
many  modern  Medals,  efpecially  thofe  of  Germany,  when  they  reprefent  in 
the  Infcription  the  year  in  which  they  were  coined.  Thus  we  fee  on  a  Me- 
dal of  Gujlaphiis  Adolphiis  the  following  words,  ChrIstVs  DuX  ergo 
trIUMphVs.  If  you  take  the  pains  to  pick  the  figures  out  of  the  feveral 
words,  and  range  them  in  their  proper  order,  you  will  find  they  amount  to 
MDCXVWII,  or  1627,  the  year  in  which  the  Medal  was  ftamped:  For  as 
fome  of  the  Letters  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  reft,  and  over-top  their 
fellows,  they  are  to  be  confidered  in  a  double  capacity,  both  as.  Letters  and  as 
Figures.    Your  laborious  German  Wits  will  turn  over  a  whole  Didionary  for 

•  one 
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one  of  thefe  ingenious  devices.  A  man  would  think  they  were  fearching  af- 
ter an  apt  claffical  termj  but  inftead  of  that,  they  are  looking  out  a  word 
that  has  an  L,  an  M,  or  a  D  in  it.  When  therefore  we  meet  with  any  of 
thefe  Infcriptions,  we  are  not  fo  much  to  look  in  them  for  the  thought,  as  for 
the  year  of  the  Lord. 

The  Bouts-Rimcz  were  the  favourites  of  the  French  nation  for  a  whole  age 
together,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  abounded  in  wit  and  learning.  They 
were  a  lift  of  words  that  rhyme  to  one  another,  drawn  up  by  another  hand, 
and  given  to  a  Poet,  who  was  to  make  a  Poem  to  the  Rhymes  in  the  fame  or- 
der that  they  were  placed  upon  the  lift :  The  more  uncommon  the  Rhymes 
were,  the  more  extraordinary  was  the  genius  of  the  Poet  that  could  accom- 
modate his  verfes  to  them.  I  do  not  know  any  greater  inftance  of  the  decay 
of  wit  and  learning  among  the  French  (which  generally  follows  the  declen- 
fion  of  Empire)  than  the  endeavouring  to  reftore  this  foollfti  kind  of  wit.  If 
the  Reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  fee  examples  of  it,  let  him  look  into  the 
new  Mercure  Gallant ;  where  the  Author  every  month  gives  a  lift  of  Rhymes 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  Ingenious,  in  order  to  be  communicated  to  the  publick 
in  the  Mercure  for  the  fuccceding  month.  That  for  the  month  of  November 
laft,  which  now  lies  before  me,  is  as  follows. 

_  _ _ Lauriers 

_ *, Guerriers 

Mufette 

- - --  Lifette 

-_ -_ Ccfars 

_  __  — — Etcndars 

„ _  Jj0nlctig 

- -   --    -  Folette 

One  would  be  amazed  to  fee  fo  learned  a  man  as  Menage  talking  ferioufly 
on  this  kind  of  trifle  in  the  following  pafTage. 

Monfieur  de  la  Chambre  hai  told  me,  that  he  never  knew  what  he  ivas  going 
to  write  when  he  took  his  pen  into  his  hand;  but  that  one  fentcnce  always  produced 
another.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  knew  what  I  jljould  write  next  when  I  was 
making  verfes.  In  the  firjl  place  I  got  all  my  rhymes  together,  and  was  after- 
ivards  perhaps  three  or  four  months  infilling  them  up.  I  one  day  f jewed  Monfeur 
Gombaud  a  compofition  of  this  naturc^in  which  among  others  I  had  made  ufe  of 
the 'four  following  rhymes,  Amaryllis,  Phyllis,  Marne,  Arne,  defiring  him  to 
give  me  his  opinion  of  it.  He  told  me  immediately,  that  my  verfes  were  good 
for  nothing.  And  upon  my  asking  his  reafon,  he  f aid,  becaufe  the  rhymes  are  too 
common;  and  for  that  reafon  eafie  to  be  put  into  verfe.     Marry,  fays  I,  if  it  be 

Vol.  II.  Rrr  ''         '  ^, 
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fo,  I  am  very  "well  rewarded  for  all  the  pains  I  have  been  at.  But  by  Mon- 
fieur  Gombaud'^  kave^  nofwithjlanding  the  feverity  of  the  criticifm^  the  verfes' 
were  good.  Vid.  MENAGIANA.  Thus  far  for  the  learned  Menage^ 
whom  I  have  tranflated  word  for  word.  » 

The  firft  occafion  of  thefe  Bouts-Rimez  made  them  in  fome  manner  excu- 
fable,  as  they  were  tasks  which  the  French  Ladies  ufed  to  impofe  on  their 
Lovers.  But  when  a  grave  Author,  lilce  him  above  mentioned,  fasked  him* 
felf,  could  there  be  any  thing  more  ridiculous  ?  or  would  not  one  be  apt  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Author  played  booty,  and  did  not  make  his  lift  of  rhymes  till 
he  had  finiflied  his  Poem  ? 

I  (hall  only  add,  that  this  piece  "c^  falfe  Wit  has  been  finely  ridiculed  by 
Monfieur  Sarafn^  m  a  Poem  entitled,  La  Defaite  des  Bouts-Rimez,  the  Rout 
of  the  Bouts-Rimez. 

I  muft  fubjoin  to  this  laft  kind  of  wit  the  Double  rhymes,  which  are  ufed 
in  doggerel  Poetry,  and  generally  applauded  by  ignorant  readers.  If  the 
thought  of  the  couplet  in  fuch  compofitions  is  good,  the  rhyme  adds  little 
to  it  •  and  if  bad,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  rhyme  to  recommend 
it  I  am  afraid  that  great  Numbers  of  thofe  who  admire  the  incomparable 
Hudibras,  do  it  more  on  account-  of  thefe  doggerel  rhymes,  than  of  the  parta 
that  really  deferve  admiration.     I  am  fure  1  have  heard  the 

Pidpit,  drum  ecclefaftick. 

Was- beat  withfifi  infleadof  ajlich, 

and 

^here  was  an  antientfage  Thilofopher 
Who  bad  read  Alexander  Rofs  over, 
*  more    frequently    quoted,   than   the  fineft  pieces   of  Wit  in   the  whole 
Poem. 
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No>2  equidemjiudeo,  bull  at  Is  ut  viihi  tiugis 

Pagina  turgefcat,  dare  pondus  idonca  fumo.  Peri^ 


THERE  is  no  kind  of  falfe  Wit  which  has  been  fo  recommended  by 
the  praftice  of  all  ages,  as  that  which  confifts  in  a  jingle  of  word  , 
and  is  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Pujinifig.  It  is  in- 
deed impoflible  to  kill  a  weed,  which  the  foil  has  a  natural  difpofition  to  pro- 
duce. The  feeds  of  Punning  are  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  though  they 
may  be  fubdued  by  reafon,  refled;ion,  and  good  fenfe,  they  will  be  very  apt 
to  flioot  up  in  'the  greateft  genius,  that  is  not  broken  and  cultivated  by  the 
rules  of  art.  Imitation  is  natural  to  us,  and  when  it  does  not  raife  the  mind 
to  Poetry,  Painting,  Mufick,  or  other  more  noble  arts,  it  often  breaks  out 
in  Punns  and  Qujbbles, 

Ariftotk,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  book  of  Rhetorick,  defcrlbes  two 
of  three  kinds  of  Punns,  which  he  calls  Paragrams,  among  the  beauties  of 
good  writing,  and  produces   inftances  of  them  out  of  fome  of  the  greateft 
Authors  in  the  Greek  tongue.     Cicero  has  fprinkled  feveral  of  his  works  with 
Punns,  and   in  his  book  where  he  lays  down  the  rules  of  Oratory,  quotes 
abundance  of  fayings  as  pieces  of  Wit,  which  alfo  upon  examination   prove 
arrant  Punns.     But  the  age  in  which  ^^^  Pw«;/ chiefly  flouriHied,  was  the 
reign  of  King  James  the  Firft.     That  learned  Monarch  was  himfelf  a  tole- 
rable Punnfter,  and  made  very  few  Bifliops  or  Privy-Counfellors  that  had  not 
fome  time  or  other  fignalized  themfelves  by  a  Clinch,  or  a  Conundrum.     It 
was  therefore  in  this  age  that  the  Punn  appeared  with  pomp  and  dignity.     It 
had  before  been  admitted  into  merry  fpcechcs  and  ludicrous  compofitions,  bur 
was  now  delivered  with  great  gravity  from  the  pulpit,  or  pronounced  in  the 
moft  folemn  manner  at  the  Council-table.     The  greateft  Authors,  in  their 
moft  ferious  works,  made  frequent  ufe  of  Punns.     The  Sermons  of  Biftiop 
Andre-iSs,  and  the  Tragedies  of  Shake/fear^  are  full  of  them.     The  finner 
was  punned  into  repentance  by  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  nothing  is  more 
ufual  than  to  fee  a  Heroe  weeping  and  quibling  for  a  dozen  lines   to-^e- 
ther.  ^ 
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I  mult  add  to  thefe  great  Authorities,  wliich  feem  to  have  given  a  kind  of 
f;indtion  to  this  piece  of  falfe  Wit,  that  all  the  visiters  of  Rhetorick  have 
treated  of  Punning  with  very  great  refpsft,  and  divided  the  feveral  kinds  of 
it  into  hard  names,  that  are  reckoned  among  the  figures  of  fpeech,  and  re- 
commended as  ornaments  in  difcourfe.  I  remember  a  country  fchool-mafter 
of  my  acquaintance  told  me  once,  that  he  had  been  in  company  with  a  Gen- 
tleman whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  greateft  Paragrammatijl  among  the 
moderns.  Upon  enquiry,  I  found  my  learned  friend  had  dined  that  day  with 
Mr.  Swan,  the  famous  Punnfterj  and  defiring  him  to  give  me  fome  account 
of  Mr.  Sican's  converfation,  he  told  me  that  he  generally  talked  in  the  'Pa- 
ranomafia,  that  he  fometimes  gave  into  the  Floce,  but  that  in  his  humble  opi- 
nion he  fhincd  mofl  in  the  Antanaclafis. 

I  muft  not  here  omit,  that  a  famous  Univerfity  of  this  land  was  formerly 
very  much  infefted  with  Punns ;  but  whether  or  no  this  might  not  arife  from 
the  fens  and  marfhes  in  which  it  was  fituated,  and  which  are  now  drained,  I 
mufl  leave  to  the  determination  of  more  skilful  Naturalifts. 

After  this  Ihort  hiftory  of  Punning,  one  would  wonder  how  it  fliould  be 
fo  intirely  banifhed  out  of  the  learned  world,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  efpecially 
fmce  it  had  found  a  place  iti  the  writings  of  the  moft;  ancient  polite  Authors. 
To  account  for  this  we  muft  confider,  that  the   firft  race  of  Authors,  who 
were  the  great  Heroes  in  writing,  were  deftitute  of  all  rules  and  arts  of  cri- 
ticifm ;  and  for  that  reafon,  though  they  excel  later  writers  in  greatnefs  of 
genius,  they  fall  fhort  of  them  in  accuracy  and  corrednefs.     The  Moderns 
cannot  reach  their  beauties,  but  can  avoid   their  Imperfedlions.     Wlien  the 
world  was  furnifhed  with  thefe  Authors  of  the  firft  eminence,  there  grew  up 
-another  fet  of  writers,  who  gained  themfelvcs  a  reputation  by  the  remarks 
which  they  made  on  the  works  of  thofe  who  preceded  them.     It  was  one  of 
the  employments  of  thefe  fecondary  Authors,  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  kinds 
of  Wit  by  terms  of  art,  and  to  confider  them  as  more  or  lefs  perfedt,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  founded  in  truth.     It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  even 
fuch  Authors  as  Jfocrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  fhould  have  fuch  little   ble- 
mifhes  as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Authors  of  a  much  inferior  charader,  who 
have  written  fince  thofe  feveral  blemifhes   were  difcovered.     I  do  not  find 
that  there  was  a  proper  feparation  made  between  punns  and  true  wit  by  any 
of  the  ancient  Authors,  except  ^intilian  and  Longmiis.     But  when  this  di- 
ftindtion  was  once  fettled,  it  was  very  natural  for  all  men  of  fenfe  to  agree  in 
it.     As  for  the  revival  of  this  falfe  Wit,  it  happened  about  the  time  of  the 
revival  of  letters;  but  as  foon  as  it  was  once  detected,  it  immediately  vanifh- 
ed  and  difappeared.     At  the  fame  time  there  is  no  queftion,  but  as  it  has  funk 
in  one  age,  and  rofe  in  another,  it  will  again  recover  it  felf  in  fome  diftant 

period 
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period  of  time,  as  pedantry  and  ignorance  fhall  prevail  upon  wit  and  knle. 
And,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  I  do  very  much  apprehend,  by  fome  of  the  laft 
winter's  produftions,  which  had  their  fets  of  admirers,  that  our  pofterity 
will  in  a  few  years  degenerate  into  a  race  of  PuiMlers :  At  leaft,  a  man  may 
be  very  excufable  for  any  apprehenfions  of  this  ki'nd,  that  has  feen  Acrojiich 
handed  about  the  Town  with  great  fecrefie  and  applaufe ;  to  which  I  nuift 
alfo  add  a  little  Epigram  called  the  Witches  Prayer,  that  fell  into  verfe  when 
it  was  read  either  backward  or  forward,  exxepting  only  that   it  curfed  one 
way  and  blefled  the  other.     When  one  fees  there  are  adlually  fuch  pains- 
takers  among  our  BritiJhWns,  who  can  tell  what  it  may  end  in  ?  If  we  mull 
lafh  one  another,  let  it  be  with  the  manly  ftrokes  of  Wit  and  Satire;  for  I  am 
of  the  old  Philofopher's  opinion,  that  if  I  muftfuffer  from  one  or  the  other,  I 
would  rather  it  fhould  be  from  the  paw  of  a  Lion,  than  the  hoof  of  an  Afs. 
I  do.not  fpeak  this  out  of  any  fpirit  of  party.     There  is  a  moft  crying  dul- 
nefs  on  both  fides.     I  have  feen  Tory  Acrojiicks  and  W^\^  Anagrams,  and  do 
not  quarrel  with  either  of  them,  becaufe  they  are  Wbigs  or  Tories,  but  be- 
caufe  they  are  Anagrams  and  Acrojiicks. 

But  to  return  to  Punning.     Having  purfued  the  hiftory  of  a  Punn,  from 
its  original  to  its  downfal,  I  fliall  here  define  it  to  be  a  conceit  arifing   from 
the  ufe  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the  found,  but  differ  in  the  fenfe.     The 
only  way  therefore  to  try  a  piece  of  wit,  is  to  tranflate  it  into  a  different  lan- 
guage: if  it  bears  the  teft,  you  may  pronounce  it  truci  but  if  itvaniflies  in  the 
experiment,  you  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  a  Punn.  In  fliort,  one  may  fay 
of  a  Punn  as  the  country-man  dcfcribed  his  Nightingale,  that  is,  vox  et pra- 
terca  7iibil,  a  found,  and  notliing  but  a  found.     On  the  contrary,  one  may 
reprefent  true  Wit  by  the  defcription  which  Arijiinetus  makes  of  a  fine  wo- 
man, when  (lie  is  dreffed  flic  is  beautiful,  when  flie  is  undrefed  flie  is  beauti- 
ful :  Or,  as  Mercerns  has  tranflatcd  it  more  emphatically,  Induitur,  formofa. 
eft:  Exuitur,  ipfa  forma  efi. 
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Scrlbendi  reBefapere  eji  ef  principium  etfons.  Hor. 


MR.  Lock  has  an  admirable  refledlion  upon  tlie  difference  of  Wit  and 
Judgment,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  fhew  the  reafon  why  they  are 
not  always  the  talents  of  the  fame  perfon.     His  words  are  as  follow : 
Atid  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  gi'vejifome  reajon  of  that  common  ohfervation.  That 
men  ivho  have  a  great  deal  of  ivit  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the 
cleareji  judgment,  or  deepejl  reafon.     For  Wit  lying  moji  in  the  ajjefnhlage  of 
Ideas,  and  putting  thofe  together  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
found  any  refemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleafant  pictures  and 
agreeable  vifions  in  the  fancy;  fudgment,  oji  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other 
fide,  in  feparatijig  carefully  one  from  another.  Ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the 
leaf  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  mif-led  by  fmilitude,  and  by  affinity,  to 
take  07ie  thing  for  another.     This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  Meta- 
phor a7id  Allufion  ;  wherein,  for  the  mof  part,  lies  that  entertainment  and  plea' 
fantry  of  Wit  which  ftrikes  fo  lively  on  the  fancy,  a?id  is  therefore  fo  acceptable 
to  all  people. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  beft  and  moft  philofophical  account  that  I  have  ever 
met  with  of  Wit,  which  generally,  though  not  always,  confifts  in  fuch  a  re- 
femblance and  congruity  of  Ideas  as  this  Author  mentions.  I  fhall  only  add 
to  it,  by  way  of  explanation,  That  every  refemblance  of  Ideas  is  not  that 
which  we  call  Wit,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  an  one  that  gives  Delight  and  Surprize 
to  the  Reader  :  Thefe  two  properties  feem  eflential  to  Wit,  more  particularly 
the  laft  of  them.  In  order  therefore  that  the  refemblance  in  the  Ideas  be 
Wit,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  Ideas  {hould  not  lie  too  near  one  another  in  the 
nature  of  things ;  for  where  the  likenefs  is  obvious,  it  gives  no  furprize.  To 
compare  one  man's  finging  to  that  of  another,  or  to  reprefent  the  whitenefs 
of  any  objedl  by  that  of  Milk  and  Snow,  or  the  variety  of  its  colours  by  thofe 
of  the  Rainbow,  cannot  be  called  Wit,  unlefs,  befides  this  obvious  refem- 
blance, there  be  fome  further  congruity  difcovered  in  the  two  Ideas  that  is 
capable  of  giving  the  Reader  fome  furprize.  Thus  when  a  Poet  tells  us, 
the  bofom  of  his  Miftrefs  is  as  white  as  fnow,  there  is  no  Wit  in  the  com- 
parifon ;  but  when  he  add§,  with  a  figh,  that  it  is  as  cold  too,  it  then  grows 

into 
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into  Wit.  Every  Reader's  memory  may  fupply  him  with  innumerable  in- 
ftances  of  the  fame  nature.  For  this  reafon,  the  fimilitudes  in  heroick  Poets, 
who  endeavour  rather  to  fill  the  mind  with  great  conceptions,  than  to  di- 
vert it  with  fuch  as  are  new  and  furpriiing,  have  feldom  any  thing  in  them 
that  can  be  called  Wit.  Mr.  Lock'^  account  of  Wit,  with  this  fliort  explana- 
tion, comprehends  moft  of  the  fpedies  of  Wit,  as  Metaphors,  Similitudes, 
Allegories,  ^Enigmas,  Mottos,  Parables,  Fables,  Dreams,  Vifions,  Dramatick 
writings,  Burlefque,  and  all  the  methods  of  Allufion:  as  there  are  many  other 
pieces  of  Wit,  (how  remote  foever  they  may  appear  at  firft  fight  from  the 
foregoing  defcription)  which  upon  examination  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  it. 

As  true  Wit  generally  confifts  in  this  refemblance  and  congruity  of  Ideas, 
falfi  Wit  chiefly  confifts  in  the  refemblance  and  congruity  fometimes  of  An- 
gle Letters,  as  in  Anagrams,  Chronograms,  Lipograms,  and  Acroflicks: 
fometimes  of  Syllables,  as  in  Echos  and  Doggerel  Rhymes:  fometimes  of 
Words,  as  in  Punns  and  Quibbles ;  and  fometimes  of  whole  Sentences  or 
Poems,  caft  into  the  figures  o^Eggs,  Axes  ox  Altars:  Nay  fome  carry  the 
notion  of  Wit  fo  far,  as  to  afcribe  it  even  to  external  Mimickry  ;  and  to  look 
upon  a  man  as  an  ingenious  perfon,  that  can  refemble  the  tone,  pofture,  or 
face  of  another. 

As  true  Wit  confifts  in  the  refemblance  of  Ideas,  T^nd  falfe  Wit  in  the  re- 
femblance of  Words,  according  to  the  foregoing  inftances;  there  is  another 
kind  of  Wit  which  confifts  partly  in  the  refemblance  of  ideas,  and  partly  in 
the  refemblance  of  Words;  which,  for  diftindion  fake,  I  fliall  call  mixt  /Fit. 
This  kind  of  Wit  is  that  which  abounds  in  Ccnvley,  more  than  in  any  Author 
that  ever  wrote.  Mr.  Waller  has  like  wife  a  great  deal  of  it.  Mr.  Dry  J  en 
is  very  fparing  in  it.  Miltoti  had  a  genius  much  above  it.  Spencer  is  in  the 
fame  Clafs  with  Milton,  The  Italians,  even  in  their  Epic  Poetry,  are  full  of 
it.  Monfieur  Boileau,  who  formed  himfelf  upon  the  ancient  Poets,  has  every 
where  rejeded  it  with  fcorn.  If  we  look  after  mixt  Wit  among  the  Greek 
writers,  we  fhall  find  it  no  where  but  in  the  Epigrammatifts.  There  arc 
indeed  fome  ftrokes  of  it  in  the  little  Poem  afcribed  to  Mufaus,  which  by 
that,  as  well  as  many  other  marks,  betrays  itfelfto  be  a  modern  compofi- 
tion.  If  we  look  into  the  Latiji  writers,  we  find  none  of  this  mixt  Wit 
m  Virgil,  Lucretius  or  Catullus;  very  little  in  Horace,  but  a  great  deal  of 
it  in  Ovid,  and  fcarce  any  thing  elfe  in  Martial. 

Out  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mixt  Wit,  I  (hall  chufe  one  inflance 
which  may  be  met  with  in  all  the  writers  of  this  Clafs.  The  paflion 
of  Love,  in  its  nature  has  been  thought  to  refemble  fire;  for  which  reafon 
the  words  Fire  and  Flame  are  made  ufe  of  to  figniiie  Love,     Tiie  witty 
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Poets  therefore  have  taken  an  advantage  from  the  doubtful  meaning  of  the 
word  Fire,  to  make  an  infinite  number  of  Witticifms.  Cowley  obferving 
the  cold  regard  of  his  Miftrefs's  eyes,  and  at  the  fame  time  their  power 
of  producing  love  in  him,  confiders  them  as  Burning-glafles  made  of  ice; 
and  finding  himfelf  able  to  live  in  the  greateft  extremities  of  Love,  con- 
cludes the  torrid  Zone  to  be  habitable.  When  his  Miftrefs  has  read  his 
letter  written  in  Juice  of  Lemmon  by  holding  it  to  the  fire,,  he  defires  her 
to  read  it  over  a  fecond  time  by  Love's  flames.  When  (he  v/eeps,  he  wifhes 
it  were  inward  heat  that  diftilled  thofe  drops  from  the  Limbeck.  When 
flie  is  abfent,  he  is  beyond  eighty,  that  is,  thirty  degrees  nearer  the  Pole 
than  when  flie  is  with  him.  His  ambitious  Love  is  a  fire  that  naturally 
mounts  upwards;  his  happy  Love  is  the  beams  of  Heaven,  and  his  unhappy 
Love  flames  of  Hell.  When  it  does  not  let  him  fleep,  it  is  a  flame  that 
fends  up  no  fmoke;  when  it  is  oppofed  by  counfel  and  advice,  it  is  a  fire  that 
rages  the  more  by  the  wind's  blowing  upon  it.  Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree  in 
which  he  had  cut  his  loves,  he  obferves  that  his  written  flames  had  burnt 
up  and  withered  the  tree.  When  he  refolves  to  give  over  his  paflion,  he 
tells  us  that  one  burnt  like  him,  for  ever  dreads  the  fire.  His  heart  is  an  JEtna, 
that  infl:ead  oiVidcan\  fhop  inclofes  Copid's  forge  in  it.  His  endeavouring  to 
drown  his  love  in  wine,  is  throwing  oil  upon  the  fire.  He  would  infmuatc 
to  his  Miftrefs,  that  the  fire  of  Love,  like  that  of  the  Sun  (which  produ- 
ces fo  many  living  creatures)  fhould  not  only  warm  but  beget.  Love  in  a- 
.  nother  place  cooks  Pleafure  at  his  fire.  Sometimes  the  Poet's  heart  is  fro- 
zen in  every  beaft,  and  fometimes  fcorched  in  every  eye.  Sometimes  he 
is  drowed  in  tears,  and  burnt  in  love,  like  a  fhip  fet  on  fire  in  the  middle 
©f  the  fea. 

The  Reader  may  obferve  in  every  one  of  thefe  infl:ances,  that  the  Poet 
mixes  the  qualities   of  fire   with  thofe  of  love ;   and  in  the  fame  fentence 
fpeaking  of  it  both  as  a  paflion,  and  as  real  fire,  furprizes  the  Reader  with 
thofe  feeming  refemblances  or  contradicSions  that  make   up   all  the  Wit  in 
this  kind  of  writing.     Mixt  Wit  therefore  is  a  compofition  of  Punn  and  true 
Wit,  and  is  more  or  lefs  perfect  as  the  refemblance  lies  in  the  Ideas,  or  in 
the  Words:  its  foundations  are  laid  partly  in  falfehood  and  partly  in  truth: 
reafon  puts  in  her  claim  for  one  half  of  it,  and  extravagance  for  the  other. 
The  only  province  therefore  for  this  kind  of  Wit,  is  Epigram,  or  thofe  little 
occafional  Poems  that  in  their  own  nature  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  tiflije  of 
Epigrams.     I  cannot  conclude  this  head  of  mixt  Wit,  without  owning  that 
the  admirable  Poet  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  the  examples  of  it,  had  as 
much  true  Wit  as  any  Author  that  ever  writ;  and  indeed  all  other  talents 

.  of  an  extraordinary  genius. 

It 
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It  may  be  expcdldd,  fince  1  am  upon  this  fubjedl,  that  I  fliould  take  nc- 
tlce  of  Mr.  Dryden's  definition  of  Wit;  which,  with  all  the  deference  that  is 
due  to  the  judgment  of  fo  great  a  man,  is  not  fo  properly  a  definition  of  Wit, 
as  of  good  writing  in  general.  Wit,  as  he  defines  it,  is  "  a  propriety  of 
"  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to  the  fubjed^."  If  this  be  a  true  definition  of 
"Wit,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Euclid  was  the  greatefl  Wit  that  ever  fet  pen  to 
paper:  it  is  certain  there  never  was  a  greater  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts 
adapted  to  the  fubjecfl,  than  what  that  Author  has  made  ufe  of  in  his  Ele- 
ments. I  fliall  only  appeal  to  my  Reader,  if  this  definition  agrees  with  any 
notion  he  has  of  Wit:  if  it  be  a  true  one,  lam  fure  Mr.  Drydcn  was  not 
only  a  better  Poet,  but  a  greater  Wit  than  Mr.  Coivky,  and  Virgil  a  much 
more  facetious  man  than  either  Ovid  or  Martial. 

BouhourSy  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  the  moft  penetrating  of  all  the  French 
Critics,  has  taken  pains  to  ftiew,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  any  thought  to 
be  beautiful  which  is  not  juft,  and  has  not  its  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
things:  that  the  bafis  of  all  wit  is  truth;  and  that  no  thought  can  be  valu- 
able, of  which  good  fenfe  is  not  the  ground- work.  Boileau  has  endeavoured 
to  inculcate  the  fame  notion  in  feveral  parts  of  his  writings,  both  in  profe 
and  verfe.  This  is  that  natural  way  of  writing,  that  beautiful  fimplicity, 
which  wc  fo  much  admire  in  the  compofitions  of  the  ancients;  and  which 
no  body  deviates  from,  but  thofe  who  want  ftrength  of  genius  to  mnke  a 
thought  fliine  in  its  own  natural  beauties.  Poets  who  want  this  ftrength 
of  genius,  to  give  that  majeftick  fimplicity  to  nature,  which  we  fo  much  ad- 
mire in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  are  forced  to  hunt  after  foreign  ornaments, 
and  not  to  let  any  piece  of  Wit  of  what  kind  foever  efcape  them.  I  look 
upon  thefe  writers  as  Goths  in  Poetry,  who,  like  thofe  in  Architedlure,  not 
being  able  to  come  up  to  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans^  have  endeavoured  to  fupply  its  place  with  all  the  extravagancies  of 
an  irregular  fancy.  Mr.  Dryden  makes  a  very  handfome  obfervation  on  Ovid's 
writing  a  letter  from  Dido  to  Aineas,  in  the  following  words:  "  Ovid  (fays 
he,  fpeaking  of  r/r^t/'s  fidion  oi  Dido  ■i.ndi  jEneas)  "  takes  it  up  after  him, 
"  even  in  the  fame  age,  and  makes  an  ancient  Heroine  of  Virgil's,  new-cre- 
"  ated  Dido;  didates  a  letter  for  her  juft  before  her  death  to  the  ungrateful 
"  fugitive;  and,  very  unluckily  for  himfelf,  is  for  meafuring  a  fvvord  with 
"  a  man  fo  much  fuperior  in  force  to  him  on  the  fame  fubjedl.  I  think  I 
"  may  be  judge  of  this,  becaufe  I  have  tranflated  both.     The  famous  Author 

of  the  Art  of  Love  has  nothing  of  his  own;  he  borrows  all  from  a  greater 
"  mafter  in  his  own  profeflion,  and,  which  is  worfe,. improves  nothing  which 
"  he  finds:  nature  fails  him,  and  being  forced   to  his  old  flaift,  he  has  re- 

.VoL.II.  Sff  courfe 
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'*  courfe  to  witticifm.  This  pafles  indeed  with  his  foft  admirers,  and  gives 
"  him   the  preference  to  Virgil  in  their  efleem. 

Were  I  not  lupported  by  fo  great  an  authority  as  that  of  Mr.  Dryden^  I  fhould 
not  venture  to  obferve,  that  the  tafte  of  moft  of  our  Engli/h  Poets  as  well  as 
Readers,  is  extremely  Gothick.  He  quotes  Monfieur  Segrais  for  a  threefold 
diftinftion  of  the  Readers  of  Poetry :  in  the  firft  of  which  he  comprehends 
the  rabble  of  Readers,  whom  he  does  not  treat  asfuch  with  regard  to  their 
quality,  but  to  their  numbers  and  the  coarfenefs  of  their  tafte.  His  words 
are  as  follow:  "  Segrais  h^'s  diftinguiflied  the  Readers  of  Poetry,  according 
"  to  their  capacity  of  judging,  into  three  Clafles.  [He  might  have  faid  the 
"  fame  of  writers  too,  if  he  had  pleafed.]  In  the  loweft  form  he  places  thofe 
"  whom  he  calls  Les  Petits  EJprits,  fuch  things  as  are  our  upper-gallery  au- 
"  dience  in  a  Play-houfe;  who  like  nothing  but  the  husk  and  rind  of  Wit, 
"  prefer  a  Qujbble,  a  Conceit,  an  Epigram,  before  folid  fenfe,  and  elegant 
"  expreffion:  thefe  are  Mob-readers.  If  F/r^zV  and  Affsr/zW  ftood  for  Parlia- 
"  ment-men,  we  know  already  who  would  carry  it.  But  though  they  make 
"  the  ereateft  appearance  in  the  field,  and  cry  the  loudeft,  the  beft  on't  i» 
"  they  are  but  a  fort  of  French  Huguenots,  or  Dutch  Boors,  brought  over  in 
*'  herds  but  not  naturalized;  who  have  not  lands  of  two  Pounds  per  Annum  in 
"  ParnafJ'us,  and  therefore  are  not  priviledged  to  Poll.  Their  Authors  are 
"  of  the  fame  level,  fit  to  reprefent  them  on  a  Mountebank's  ftage,  or  to  be 
"  mafters  of  the  ceremonies  in  a  Bear-garden :  yet  thefe  are  they  who  have 
"  the  moft  admirers.  But  it  often  happens,  to  their  mortification,  that  as 
"  their  Readers  improve  their  ftock  of  fenfe,  (as  they  may  by  reading  better 
"  books,  and  by  converfation  with  men  of  judgment)  they  foon  forfake  them. 

I  muft  not  difmifs  this  fubjedt  without  obferving,  that  as  Mr.  Lock  in  the 
pafTage  abovementioned  has  difcovered  the  moft  fruitful  fource  of  Wit,  fo 
there  is  another  of  a  quite  contrary  nature  to  it,  which  does  likewife  branch 
it  felf  out  into  feveral  kinds.  For  not  only  the  Refemblance  but  the  Oppo- 
fition  of  Ideas  does  very  often  produce  Wit;  as  I  could  fhew  in  feveral  little 
points,  turns,  and  antithefes,  that  I  may  poffibly  enlarge  upon  in  feme  future 
Speculation. 


Saturday, 
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N°  <? } .  Saturday y  May  *  1 1 . 


Humane  capiti  cervicem  pi6ior  cquinam 

y  linger  efi  velit,  et  varias  indue  ere  plutnas 

Undiquc  collatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 

Definat  in  pifcem  mulier  formofa  fuperne ; 

SpeSlatum  admijji  rifum   tcncatis  amici  ? 

Credite,  Pifones,  ijli  tabu  Ice  fore  librum 

Perftmilem;  cujus,  -oelut  agri  jbmnia^  vana 

FijJguntur  fpeciei Hor. 


IT  is  very  hard  for  the  mind  to  difengage  it  felf  from  a  fubjed:  in  which 
it  has  been  long  employed.  The  thoughts  will  be  rifing  of  them- 
felves  from  time  to  time,  though  we  give  them  no  encouragement;  as 
the  toflings  and  fluduations  of  the  fea  continue  feveral  hours  after  the  winds 
are  laid. 

It  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  laft  night's  Dream  or  Vifion,  which  form- 
■ed  into  one  continued  allegory  the  feveral  fchemes   of  Wit,  whether  falfe 
mixed,  or  true,  that  have  been  the   fubjedl  of  my  late  papers. 

Methoughts  I  was  tranfported  into  a  country  that  was  filled  with  prodi- 
gies and  enchantments,  governed  by  the  goddefe  of  Falshood,  and  enti- 
tled the  region  of  falfe  Wit,     There  was   nothing  in  the  fields,  the   woods, 
and  the  rivers,    that  appeared  natural.    Several  of  the  trees  bloffomed  in  leaf- 
gold,  fome  of  them  produced  bone-lace,  and  fome  of  them  precious  ftones. 
The  fountains  bubbled  in  an  Opera  tune,  and  were  filled  with  Stags,  Wild- 
boars,  and  Mermaids,  that  lived  among  the  waters;  at  the  fame  time  that 
Dolphins  and  feveral  kinds  of  fifli  played  upon  the  banks,  or  took  their  paf- 
time  ill  the  meadows.     The  birds  had  many  of  them  golden  beaks,  and  hu- 
man voices.     The  flowers  perfumed  the  air  with  fmells  of  incenfe,  amber- 
greefe,  and  pulvillos;  and  were  io  interwoven  with  one   another,  that  they 
grew  up  in  pieces  of  embroidery.     The  winds  were  filled  with  fighs  and 
meiHiges  of  diftant  lovers.     As  I  was  walking  to  and  fro  in   this  enchanted 
wildernefs,  I  could  not  forbear  breaking  out  into  foliloquies  upon  the  feveral 
wonders  which  lay  before  me,  when  to  my  great  furprize  I   found  there 
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were  artificial  Echoes  in  every  walk,  that  by  repetitions  of  certain  words  which 
I  fpoke,  agreed  with  me,  or  contradiaed  me,  in  every  thing  I  faid.  In  the 
midft  of  my  converfation  with  thefe  invifible  companions,  I  difcovered  in  the 
center  of  a  very  dark  grove  a  monftrous  fabrick  built  after  the  Gothick  man- 
ner, and  covered  with  innumerable  devices  in  that  barbarous  kind  of  fculp- 
ture,  I  immediately  went  up  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  kind  of  heathen 
temple  confecrated  to  the  God  oi  Dullnefi.  Upon  my  entrance  I  faw  the 
deity  of  the  place  drelTed  in  the  habit  of  a  Monk,  wich  a  book  in  one  hand 
and  a  rattle  in  the  other.  Upon  his  right  hand  was  Indujiry,  with  a  lamp 
burning  before  her ;  and  on  his  left  Caprice,  with  a  Monky  fitting  on  her 
flioulder.  Before  his  feet  there  ftood  an  Altar  of  a  very  odd  make,,  which 
as  I  afterwards  found,  was  ihaped  in  rhat  manner  to  comply  with  the  in- 
fcription  that  furrounded  it.  Upon  the  Altar  there  lay  feveral  offerings  o^ yixes 
Wings,  ar.d  Eggs,  cut  in  paper,  and  infcribed  with  verfes.  The  Temple  was 
filled  with  votaries,^  who  applied  themfelves  to  different  diverSons,  as  their 
fancies direded  them.  In  one  part  of  it  I  faw  a  regiment  of  Anagrams^. 
who  were  continually  in  motion,  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  facing 
about,  doubling  their  ranks,  fhifting  their  ftations,  and  throwing  themfelves 
into  all  the  figures  and  counter-marches  of  the  moft  changeable  and  perplex- 
ed exercife. 

Not  far  from  thefe  was  a  body  oi  Acrojliclis,  made  up  of  very  difpropor- 
tioned  perfons.  It  was  difpofedinto  three  columns,  the  Officers  planting  them- 
felves in  a  line  on  the  left  hand  of  each  column.  The  Officers  were  all  of 
them  at  leaft  fix  foot  high,  and  made  three  rows  of  very  proper  men ;  but 
the  common  Soldiers,  who  filled  up  the  fpaces  between  the  Officers,  were 
fuch  dwarfs,  cripples,  and  fcarecrows,  that  one  could  hardly  look  upon  them 
without  laughing.  There  were  behind  rhe  Acrojiicks  two  or  three  files  of 
Chronograms,  which  differed  only  from  the  former,  as  their  Officers  were 
equipped  (like  the  figure  of  Time)  with  an  hour-glafs  in  one  hand,  and  a 
fcythe  in  the  other,  and  took  their  pofts  promifcuououfly  among  the  private 
men  whom  they  commanded. 

In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  before  the  very  face  of  the  Deity,  me- 
thoughts  I  faw  the  Phantom  of  Tryphiodorus  the  Lipogrammatiji,  engaged  in 
a  ball  with  four  and  twenty  perfons,  who  purfued  him  by  turns  through, 
all  the  intricacies  and  labyrinths  of  a  country  dance,  without  being  able  to 
overtake  him. 

Obferving  feveral  to  be  very  bufie  at  the  weftern  end  of  the  Temple,  I  en- 
quired into  what  they  were  doing,  and  found  there  was  in  that  quarter  the 
great  magazine  of  Rebus's.     Thefe  were  feveral  things  of  the  moft  different 
;iatures  tied  up  iu  bundles,  and  thrown  upon  one  another  in  heaps  like  fag- 
gots. 
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gots.  You  might  behold  an  anchor,  a  night-rail,  and  a  hobby-horfe  bound 
up  together.  One  of  the  workmen  feeing  me  very  much  furprized,  tol#me, 
there  was  an  infinite  deal  of  Wit  in  feveral  of  thofe  bundles,  and  that  he 
would  explain  them  to  me  if  I  pleafed :  I  thanked  him  for  his  civilitj^  hut 
told  him  I  was  in  very  great  hafte  at  that  time.  As  I  was  going  out  of  the 
Temple,  I  obferved  in  one  corner  of  it  a  clufter  of  men  and  women  laughing 
very  heartily,  and  diverting  themfelves  at  a  game  of  Crambo-  I  heard  feve- 
ral double  rhymes  as  I  palled  by  them,  which  raifed  a  great  deal  of  mirth. 

Not  far  from  thefe  was  another  fet  of  merry  people  engaged  at  a  diverfion, 
in  which  the  whole  jefl:  was    to  miftake  one  perfon  for  another.     To  give 
occafion  for  thefe  ludicrous  miflakes,  they  were  divided  into  pairs,  every  pair 
being  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  the  fame  kind  of  drefs,  though  per- 
haps there  was  not  the  leaft  refemblance  in  their  faces.     By  this  means  an  old 
man  was  fometimes  miftaken  for  a  boy,  a  woman  for  a  man,  and  a  black- 
a-moor  for  an  European,  which  very  often  produced  great  peals  of  laughter. 
Thefe  I  guelfed  to  be  a  party  of  Puntis.     But  being  very  defirous  to  get  out 
of  this  world  of  magick,  which  had  almoft  turned  my  brain,  I  left  the  Tem- 
ple, and   crofled  over  the  fields  that  lay  about  it  with  all  the  fpeed   I  could 
make.     I  was  not  gone  far  before  I  heard  the  found  of  trumpets  and  alarms, 
which  feemed  to  proclaim  the   march  of  an  enemy;  and,   as  I  afterwards 
found,  was  in  reality  what  I  apprehended  it.     There  appeared  at  a  great  di- 
flance  a  very  fliining  light,  and  in  the  midfl:  of  it  a  perfon  of  a  moft  beauti- 
ful afpeft;  her  name  was  Truth.     On  her  right  hand  there  marched  a  male 
Deity,  who  bore  feveral  quivers  on  his  flioulders,  and  grafped  feveral  Arrows 
in  his  hand.     His  name  was  IVit.     The  approach  of  thefe  two  enemies  fil- 
led all  the  territories  of  Falfe  Wit  with  an  unfpeakable  confternation,  info- 
much  that  the  Goddefs  of  thofe  Regions  appeared  in  perfon  upon  the  fron- 
tiers, with   the  feveral   inferior    Deities,  and  the  different  bodies  of  forces 
which  I  had  before  feen  in  the  Temple,  who  were  now  drawn  up  in   array, 
and  prepared  to  give  their  foes  a  warm  reception.  As  the  march  of  the  enemy 
was  very  flow,  it  gave  time  to  the  feveral  Inhabitants  who  bordered  upon  the 
Regions  of  Falshood  to  draw  their  forces  into  a  body,  with  a  defign  to  ftand 
upon  their  guard  as  neuters,  and  attend  the  ilTue  of  the  combat. 

I  muft  here  inform  my  Reader,  that  the  frontiers  of  the  enchanted  region, 
which  I  have  before  defcribed,  were  inhabited  by  the  Species  of  Mixed 
Wit,  who  made  a  ve^y  odd  appearance  when  they  were  muftered  together 
in  an  army.  There  were  men  whofe  bodies  were  ftuck  full  of  darts,  and 
women  whofe  eyes  were  burning-glaffes :  men  that  had  hearts  of  fire,  and 
women  that  had  breafls  of  fnow.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  delcribe  feveral 
Monflers  of  the  like  nature,  that  compofed  this  great  armyj  which  imme- 
diately 
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diately  fell  afunder  and  divided  it  felf  into  two  parts,  the  one  half  throwing 
thet^elves  behind  the  banners  of  Truth,  and  the  others  behind  thofe  of 
Falshood. 

The  Goddefs  of  Falshood  was  of  a  gigantick  ftature,  and  advancedfome 
paces  before  the  front  of  the  Army;  but  as  the  dazling  light,  which  flowed 
from  Truth,  began  to  fhine  upon  her,  fhe  faded  inlenfibly  ;  infomuch  that 
in  a  little  fpace  {he  looked  rather  like  an  huge  Phantom,  than  a  real  fubftance. 
At  length,  as  the  Goddefs  of  Truth  approached  ftill  nearer  to  her,  flie  fell 
away  entirely,  and  vani(hed  amidft  the  brightnefs  of  her  prefence ;  fo  that 
there  did  not  remain  the  leafl  trace  or  impreflion  of  her  figure  in  the  place 
where,  flie  had  been  feen. 

As  at  the  rifing  of  the  Sun  the  Conflellations  grow  thin,  and  the  Stars  go 
out  one  after  another,  till  the  whole  Hemifphere  is  extinguiflied ;  fuch  was 
the  vanifhing  of  the  Goddefs :  and  not  only  of  the  Goddefs  her  felf,  but  of 
the  whole  Army  that  attended  her,  which  fympathized  with  their  leader,  and 
flirunk  into  nothing,  in  proportion  as  the  Goddefs  difappeared.  At  the  fame 
time  the  whole  Temple  funk,  the  fifh  betook  themfelves  to  the  flreams,  and 
the  wild  beafts  to  the  woods,  the  fountains  recovered  their  murmurs,  the 
birds  their  voices,  the  trees  their  leaves,  the  flowers  their  fcents,  and  the 
whole  face  of  nature  its  true  and  genuine  appearance.  Though  I  ftill  con- 
tinued afleep,  I  fancied  my  felf  as  it  were  awakened  out  of  a  dream,  when  I 
faw  this  region  of  Prodigies  refliored  to  woods  and  rivers,  fields  and  mea- 
dows. 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  fcene  of  wonders,  which  had  very  much 
difturbed  my  imagination,  I  took  a  full  furvey  of  the  perfons  of  Wit   and 
Truth  ;  for  indeed  it  was  impofllble  to  look  upon  the  firfl:,  without  feeing 
the  other  at  the  fame  time.     There  was  behind  them  a  ftrong  and   compadt 
body  of  Figures.     The  genius  of  Heroick  Toetry  appeared  with  a  Sword  in 
her  hand,  and  a  Lawrel  on  her  head.     Tragedy  was  crowned  with  Cyprefs, 
and  covered  with  robes  dipped  in  blood.     Satyr  had  fmiles  in  her  look,  and  a 
dagger  under  her  garment.     Rhetorick  was  known  by  her  Thunderbolt ;  and 
Comedy  by  her  MasL     After  feveral  other  figures,  Epigram  marched  up  in 
the  rear,  who  had  been  pofted  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  expedition,  that 
he  micrht  not  revolt  to  the  enemy,  whom  he  was  fufpedted  to  favour  in  his 
heart.     I  was  very  much  awed  and  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the 
God  of  Wit;  there  was  fomething  fo  amiable  and  yetfo  piercing  in  his  looks, 
as  infpired  me  at  once  with  love  and  terror.     As  I  was  gazing  on  him  to  my 
unfpeakable  joy,  he  took  a  quiver  of  arrows  from  his  fhoulder,  in  order  to 
make  me  a  prefent  of  it;  but  as  I  was  reaching  out  my  hand  to  receive  it  of 

him,  I  knocked  it  againfl  a  chair,  and  by  that  means  awaked. 

Friday, 


1 
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N"  (58.                            Fndayy  May  18. 

C\v\A 

ON  E  would  think  that  the  larger  the  company  is  in  which  we  are  enga- 
ged, the  greater  variety  of  thoughts  and  fubjedts  would  be  ftarted  in 
difcourle  ;  but  inftead  of  this,  we  find  that  Converfation  is  never  (o 
much  ftreightned  and  confined  as  in  numerous  AfTemblies.  When  a  multi- 
tude meet  together  upon  any  fubjeft  of  difcourfe,  their  debates  are  taken  up 
chiefly  with  forms  and  general  pofitions ;  nay,  if  we  come  into  a  more  con- 
tracted Aflembly  of  men  and  women,  the  talk  generally  i-uns  upon  the  wea- 
ther, fafliions,  news,  and  the  like  publick  topicks.  In  proportion,  as  con- 
verfation gets  into  Clubs  and  knots  of  friends,  it  defcends  into  particulars, 
and  grows  more  free  and  communicative:  but  the  moft  open,  inftruftive, 
and  unreferved  difcourfe,  is  that  which  pafles  between  two  perfons  who  are 
familiar  and  intimate  friends.  On  thefe  occafions,  a  man  gives  a  loofe  to  every 
paflion  and  every  thought  that  is  uppermoft,  difcovers  his  moft  retired  opi- 
nions of  perfons  and  thiags,  tries  the  beauty  and  ftrength  of  his  fentiments, 
and  expofes  his  whole  Soul  to  the  examination  of  his  friend. 

Tally  was  the  firft  who  obfervcd,  that  friendship  improves  happinefs  and 
abates  mifery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  joy  and  dividing  of  our  grief  j  a  thought 
in  which  he  hath  been  followed  by  all  the  eflayers  upon  friendfhip,  that  have 
written  fince  his  time.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  has  finely  defcribed  other  advanta- 
ges, or,  as  he  calls  them,  fruits  of  friendfliip;  and  indeed  there  is  no  fubjedl  of 
Morality  which  has  been  better  handled  and  more  exhaufted  than  this.  Among 
the  feveral  fine  things  which  have  been  fpoken  of  it,  I  fliall  beg  leave  to  quote 
fome  out  of  a  very  ancient  Author,  whofe  book  would  be  regarded  by  our 
modern  Wits  as  one  of  the  moft  fliining  trads  of  Morality  that  is  extant,  if 
it  appeared  under  the  name  of  a  Confucius,  or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian  Phi- 
lofopher:  I  mean  the  little  Apocryphal  treatife  entitled,  The  Wifdom  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach.  How  finely  has  he  defcribed  the  art  of  making  friends,  i3y  an 
obliging  and  affable  behaviour  ?  and  laid  down  that  precept  which  a  late  ex- 
cellent Author  has  delivered  as  his  own,  "  That  we  fhould  have  many  wcll- 
"  wijhers,  but  few  friends.  "  Siveet  language  ivill  multiply  frie?ids;  and  a  fair 
Jpeaking  tongue  ivill  encreafe  kind  greetings.     Be  in  peace  ivitb  many,  neverthe- 

lefs 
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lefs  have  but  one  counfellor  of  a  thoujand.     With  what  prudence  does  he  cau- 
tion us  in  the  choice  of  our  friends  ?  and  with  what  ftrokes  of  nature  (I  could 
almofl:  fay  of  humour)  has  he  defcribed  the  behaviour  of  a  treacherous  and 
felf-interefted  friend?  If  thou  wouldeji  get  a  friend^  prove  him  firji,  and  be  tiot 
hq/iy  to  a'edit  him:  for  fome  man  is  a  friend  for  his  own  occafon,  and  will  not 
abide  in  the  day  of  thy  trouble.     And  there  is  a  friend  who  being  turned  to  enmi- 
ty and  fir  if e,  will  dif cover  thy  reproach.     Again,  Some  friend  is  a  companion  at 
the  table,  and  will  not  continue  in  the  day  of  thy  afliSiion  :  but  in  thy  projperity 
he  will  be  as  thy  J  elf ,  and  will  be  bold  over  thy  fervants.     If  thou  be  brought  low 
he  will  be  againfl  thee,  afid  hide  himfelf  from  thy  face.     What  can  be  more 
ftrong  and  pointed  than  the  following  verfe?  Separate  thy  felf  from  thine  ene- 
mies,  and  take  heed  of  thy  friends.     In  the  next  words  he  particularizes  one  of 
thofe  fruits  of  friendship  which  is  defcribed  at  length  by  the  two  famous  Au- 
thors above  mentioned,  and  falls  into  a  general  elogium  of  friendfhip,  which 
is  very  juft  as  well  as  very  fublime.     A  faithful  friend  is  a  ftrong  defence;  and 
he  that  hath  found  juch  an  one,  hath  found  a  treafure.     Nothing  doth  countervail 
a  faithful  friend,  and  his  excellency  is  unvaluahle.     A  faithful  friend  is  the  me- 
dicine of  life;  and  they  that  fear  the  Lord  pall  find  him.     JVhofo  feareth  the 
Lord  pall  dire£l  his  friendjhip  aright;  for  as  he  is,  fo  pall  his  neighbour  (that  is 
his  friend)  be  alfo.     I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  faying  that  has 
pleafed  me  more  than  that  of  a  friend's  being  the  medicine  of  life,  to  exprefs 
the  efficacy  of  friendfhip   in  healing  the  pains   and  anguifh  which   natu- 
rally cleave  to  our  exiftence  in  this  world ;  and  am  wonderfully  pleafed  with 
the  turn  in  the  laft  fentence,  That  a  virtuous  manfhall  as  a  bleffing  meet  with 
a  friend  who  is  as  virtuous  as  himfelf     There  is  another  faying  in  the  fame 
Author,  which  would  have  been  very  much  admired  in  an  heathen  writer  ; 
Forfake  not  an  old  friend,  for  the  new  is  not  comparable  to  him:  A  new  friend  is 
as  new  wine;  when  it  is   old  thou  palt  drink  it  with  pleafure.     With  what 
flrength  of  allufion,  and  force  of  thought,  has  he  defcribed  the  breaches  and 
violations  of  friendfliip  ?  Whofo  cafieth  a  fione  at  the  birds,  frayeth  them  a- 
moay  ;  and  he  that  upbraideth  his  friend,  breakethfriendpip.  Though  thou  draw- 
ef  a  fword  at  a  friend,  yet  defpair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  returning  to  favour. 
If  thou  haft  opened  thy  mouth  againft  thy  friend,  fear  not,  for  there  may  be  a  re- 
conciliation; except  for  upbraiding,  or  pride,  or  difclofmg  of  fecrets,  or  a  trea- 
cherous wound;  for,  for  thefe  things  every  friend  will  depart.  We  may  obferve  in 
this  and  feveral  other  precepts  in  this  Author,  thofe  little  familiar  inftances 
and  illuftrations  which  are  fo  much  admired  in  the  moral  writings  of  Horace 
and  EpiSietus.     There  are  very  beautiful  inflances  of  this  nature  in  the  fol- 
lowing paffages,  which   are  likewife  written  upon  the  fame  fubjed::   JVhofo 
difcovereth  fecrets,  lofeth  his  credit,  and  fiiall  never  find  a  friend  to  bii  mind. 

Love 
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Love  thy  friend  and  be  faithful  unto  him;  but  if  tJjou  bewrayejl  hisfecrets,  fol- 
low no  more  after  him :  for  as  a  man  hath  deftroyed  his  enemy,  fo  hajl  thou  loll 
the  love  of  thy  friend;  as  one  that  letteth  a  bird  go  out  of  his  hand,  fo  haft  thou 
let  thy  friend  go,  and  Jl:>alt  not  get  him  again.  Follow  after  him  no  more,  for  he 
is  too  far  of;  he  is  as  a  roe  efcaped  out  of  the  fn  are.  As  for  a  wound,  it  may 
be  bound  up,  and  after  reviling  there  may  be  reconciliation  ;  but  he  that  bewray- 
ethfecrets,  is  without  hope. 

Among  the  feveral  qualifications  of  a  good  friend,  this  wife  man  has  very 
juftly  fingled  out  conftancy  and  faithfiilnefs  as  the  principal:  to  thefe,  others 
have  added  virtue,  knowledge,  difcretion,  equality  in  age  and  foriune,  and 
as  Cicero  calls  it,  morum  comitas,  a  pleafantnefs  of  temper.  If  I  were  to  give 
my  opinion  upon  fuch  an  exhaufted  fubjed:,  I  fliould  join  to  thcfe  other  qua- 
lifications a  certain  aequability  or  evennefs  of  behaviour.  A  man  often  con- 
tradls  a  friendfliip  with  one  whom  perhaps  he  does  not  find  out  'till  after  a 
year's  converfation  ;  when  on  a  fudden  fome  latent  ill  humour  breaks  out  up- 
on him,  which  he  never  difcovcred  or  fufpedled  at  his  firft  enterin"-  into  an 
intimacy  with  him.  There  are  feveral  perfons  who  in  fome  certain  periods  of 
their  lives  are  inexpreflibly  agreeable,  and  in  others  as  odious  and  deteftable. 
Martial  has  given  us  a  very  pretty  pidure  of  one  of  this  fpecies  in  the  fol- 
lowing Epigram ; 

Difficilis,  facilis,  jucundus,  acerbus  es  idem, 
Nee  tecum  pojfum  vivere,  nee  fine  te. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
'Thou  rt  fuch  a  touchy,  tcfy,  pi eafa?it  fellow  ; 
Hajlfo  much  wit,  and  mirth,  andfpleen  about  thee 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entangled  In  a  friendHilp  with  one,  who 
by  thefe  changes  and  viciffitudes  of  humour  is  fometimes  amiable  and  Vome- 
times  odious:  and  as  moft  men  are  at  fome  times  in  an  admirable  frame  and  dif- 
pofition  of  mind,  it  fliould  be  one  of  the  greateft  tasks  of  wifdom  to  keep 
our  felves  well  when  we  are  fo,  and  never  to  go  out  of  that  which  is  the 
agreeable  part  of  our  charadlcr. 
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Hhfegetes,  ilPic  veniuntfelicius  uva : 

Arborei  foetui  alibi,  atque  injujfa  virefcunt 

Gramijia.     Nonne  vi^es,  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odores, 

India  mi t tit  ebur,  mollesfua  thura  Sabai? 

At  Chalybes  nudi  ferruniy  virofaque  Pontui 

Cajioreaj  Eliadum  palmas  Epirus  equarum  P 

Continuo  has  leges  aternaque  fcedera  cert  is 

Impofuit  natura  locis  — — -  Virg. 


THERE  is  no  place  in  the  Town  which  I  fo  much  love  to  frequent 
as   the  Royal  Exchange.     It  gives  me  a  fecret  fatisfadtion,  and,  in 
feme  meafure,  gratifies  my  vanity,  as  I  am  an  Englijhman,  to  fee  fo 
rich  an  affembly  of  country-men  and  foreigners  confulting  together  upon  the 
private  bufinefs  of  mankind,  and  making  this  metropolis  a  kind  of  Emporium 
for  the  whole  Earth.     I  muft  confefs  I  look  upon  high-change  to  be  a  great 
council,  in  which  all  conliderable  nations  have  their  Reprefentatives.     Fadlors 
in  the  trading  world  are  what  Ambaffadors  are  in  the  politick  worlds  they  ne- 
gociate  affairs,  conclude  treaties,  and  maintain  a   good  correfpondencc  be- 
tween thofe  wealthy  focieties  of  men  that  are  divided  from  one  another  by 
feas  and  oceans,  or   live  on   the  different  extremities  of  a  continent.     I  have 
often  been  pleafed  to  hear  difputes  adjufled  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan 
and  an  Alderman  of  London,  or  to  fee  a  fubjedt  of  the  Great  Mogul  entring 
into  a  league  with  one  of  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy.     I  am  infinitely  delighted  in 
mixing  with  thefe  feveral  miniflers  of  commerce,  as  they  are  diflinguifhed 
by  their  different  walks  and  different  languages :  fometimes  I  am  juflled  among 
a  body  o^  Armenians:  fometimes  I  am  lofl  in  a  crowd  of  "Jews;  and  fome- 
times make  one  in  a  groupe  of  Dutchmen.     I  am  a  Dane,  Swede,  or  French- 
man at  different  times ;  or  rather  fancy  my  felf  like  the  old  Philofopher,  who 
upon  being  asked  what  country-man  he  was,  replied,  that  he  was  a  citizen 
of  the  world. 

Though  I  very  frequently  vifit  this  bufie  multitude  of  people,  I  am  known 
to  no  body  there  but  my  friend  Sir  Andrew,  who  often  frailes  upon  me  as 

he 
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he  fees  me  buftUng  in  the  crowd,  but  at  the  fame  time  connives  at  my  pre- 
fence  without  taking  any  further  notice  of  me.  There  i?  indeed  a  merchant 
of  Egypt,  who  juft  knows  me  by  fight,  having  formerly  remitted  me  fome 
money  to  Grand  Cairo  j  but  as  I  am  not  verfed  in  the  modern  Coptic k,  our 
conferences  go  no  further  than  a  bow  and  a  grimace. 

This  grand  fcene  of  bufinefs  gives  me  an  infinite  variety  of  folid  and  fub- 
ftantial  entertainments.     As  I  am  a  great  lover  of  mankind,  my  heart  natu- 
rally overflows  with  pleafure  at  the  fight  of  a  profperous  and  happy  multi- 
tude, infomuch  that  at  many  publick  folemnities  I  cannot  forbear  exprefling 
my  joy  with  tears  that  have  ftoln  down  my  cheeks.     For  this  reafon   I  am 
wonderfully  delighted  to  fee  fuch  a  body  of  men  thriving   in  their   own 
private  fortunes,  and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  the  publick  ftock :  or  in  o- 
ther  words,  raifing  eftates  for   their  own  families,   by  bringing  into  their 
country  whatever  is  wanting,  and  carrying  out  of  it  whatever  is  fuperfluous. 
Nature  feems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to  dilleminate  her  blefiings 
among  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  with  an  eye  to  this  mutual  inter- 
courfe  and  traffick  among  mankind,  that  the  natives  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  globe  might  have  a  kind  of  dependance  upon  one  another,  and  be  united 
together  by  their  common   intereft.     Almofl  every  Degree  produces  fome- 
thing  peculiar  to  it.     The  food  often  grows  in  one  country,  and  the  fauce  in 
another.     The  fruits  of  Portugal  are  corredled  by  the  produds  of  Barbadocs : 
the  infufion  of  a  Chifia  plant  fweetned  with  the  pith  of  an  Indian  cane.  The 
Pbilippick  Iflands  give  a  flavour  to  our  European  bowls.     The  fingle  drefs  of 
a  woman  of  quality  is  often  the  produdl  of  an  hundred  climates.     Tiie  muff 
and  the  fan  come  together  from  the  different  ends  of  the  Earth.     The  fcarf 
is  fent  from  the  torrid  Zone,  and  the  tippet  from  beneath  the  pole.     The 
brocade  petticoat  rifes  out  of  the  mines  of  Teru,  and  the  diamond  necklace 
out  of  the  bowels  of  Indojlan. 

If  we  confider  our  own  country  in  its  natural  profped,  without  any  of  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  commerce,  what  a  barren  uncomfortable  Ipot  of 
Earth  falls  to  our  fliarc  I  Natural  Hiftorians  tell  us,  that  no  fruit  groyvs  origi- 
nally among  us,  befides  hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pig-nuts,  with  other  deli- 
cacies of  the  like  nature  ;  that  our  climate  of  it  felf,  and  without  tiie  a.ffill:- 
ances  of  art,  can  make  no  further  advances  towards  a  pjumb  than  to  a  floe, 
and  carries  an  apple  to  no  greater  a  perfedion  than  a  crab  :  that  our  melons' 
our  peaches,  our  figs,  ourapricots,  and  cherries,  are  Grangers  among  us,  im- 
ported  in  diflfbrent   ages,  and   naturalized  in  9ur  Ew^////^  gardens;  and  that 
they  would  all  degenerate  and  fall  away  into  the  trafli  of  our  own  country 
if  they  were  wholly  neglcdled  by  the  planter,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  our 
fun  and  foil.     Nor  has  traffick  more  enriched  our  vegetable  world,  than  it  has 

*  '  ^  ^  improved 
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improved  the  whole  face  of  nature  among  us.  Our  fhips  are  laden  with  the 
harveft  of  every  Climate:  our  tables  are  ftored  with  fpices,  and  oils,  and 
wines;  our  rooms  are  filled  with  Pyramids  of  China,  and  adorned  with  the 
workmanfhip  of  'Japan:  our  morning's-draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remo- 
teft  corners  of  the  Earth  :  we  repair  our  bodies  by  the  drugs  of  America,  and 
repofe  our  felves  under  Indian  canopies.  My  friend  Sir  Andrew  calls  the 
vineyards  of  France  our  gardens :  the  fpice-Iflands  our  hot-beds  :  the  Perjians 
our  filk-weavers,  and  the  Chinefe  our  potters.  Nature  indeed  furniflies  us 
with  the  bare  nccefTaries  of  life,  but  traffick  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  what  is 
ufeful,  and  at  the  fame  time  fupplies  us  with  every  thing  that  is  convenient 
and  ornamental.  Nor  is  it  the  leaft  part  of  this  our  happinefs,  that  whilfl; 
we  enjoy  the  remoteft  produds  of  the  north  and  fouth,  we  are  free  from 
thofe  extremities  of  weather  which  give  them  birth;  that  our  eyes  are  re- 
freftied  with  the  green  fields  of  Britain,  at  the  fame  time  that  our  palates 
are  feafted  with  fruits  that  rife  between  the  Tropicks. 

For  thcfe  reafons  there  are  not  more  ufeful  members  in  a  common-wealth 
than  merchants.  They  knit  mankind  together  in  a  mutual  intercourfe  of 
good  offices,  diftribute  the  gifts  of  nature,  find  work  for  the  poor,  and  wealth 
to  the  rich,  and  magnificence  to  the  great.  Our  Englijh  merchant  converts 
the  tin  of  his  own  country  into  gold-,  and  exchanges  his  wool  for  rubies.  The 
Mahometans  are  cloathed  in  our  Britijh  manufad:ure,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  frozen  zone  warmed  with  the  fleeces  of  our  fheep. 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  Change,  I  have  oftert  fancied  one  of  our  old 
Kings  {landing  in  perfon,  where  he  is  reprefented  in  effigy,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  wealthy  concourfe  of  people  with  which  that  place  is  every  day 
filled.  I«  this  cafe,  how  would  he  be  furprized  to  hear  all  the  languages  of 
Europe  fpoken  in  this  little  fpot  of  his  former  dominions,  and  to  fee  fo  many 
private  men,  who  in  his  time  would  have  been  the  Vaflals  of  fome  powerful 
Baron,  negociating  like  Princes  for  greater  funis  of  money  than  were  formerly 
to  be  met  with  in  the  royal  treafury !  Trade,  without  enlarging  the  Britijh 
territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional  Empire:  It  has  multiplied  the 
number  of  the  rich,  made  our  landed  Eftatcs  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
they  were  formerly,  and  added  to  then^  an  acceffion  of  other  Eftates  as  valu- 
able as  the  lands  tbemfelves. 


Monda^^ 
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Interdum  iiiilgus  reBum  videt,  Hor. 


WH  E  N  I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  hearing  the  Son^ : 
and  Fables  that  are  come  from  Father  to  Son,  and  are  moft  in 
vogue  among  the  common  people  of  the  countries  through  which 
I  pafled}  for  it  is  impoflible  that  any  thing  fhould  be  univerfally  tafted  and 
approved  by  a  multitude,  though  they  are  only  the  rabble  of  a  nation,  which 
hath  not  in  it  fome  peculiar  aptnefs  to  pleafe  and  gratifie  the  mind  of  man. 
Human  nature  is  the  fame  in  all  reafonable  creatures;  and  whatever  falls  in 
with  it,  will  meet  with  admirers  amongfl  Readers  of  all  qualities  and  con- 
ditions. MoUere,  as  we  are  told  by  Monfieur  Boikau,  ufcd  to  read  all  his 
Comedies  to  an  old  woman  who  was  his  Houfe-keeper,  as  flie  fate  with  him 
at  her  work  by  the  chimney-corner ;  and  could  foretel  the  fuccefs  of  his 
Play  in  the  Theatre,  from  the  reception  it  met  at  his  fire-fide:  for  he  tells  us 
the  Audience  always  followed  the  old  woman,  and  never  failed  to  laugh  iii 
the  fame  place.  , 

I  know  nothing  which  more  fliews  the  eflential  and  inherent  perfecflion  of 
fimplicity  of  thought,  above  that  which  I  call  the  Gothick  manner  in 
writing,  than  this ;  the  firft  pleafes  all  kinds  of  palates,  and  the  latter  only 
fuch  as  have  formed  to  themfelves  a  wrong  artificial  tafte  upon  little  fan- 
ciful Authors  and  writers  of  Epigram.  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Milton^  fo  far  as 
the  Language  of  their  Poems  is  underftood,  will  pleafe  a  Reader  of  plain 
common  fenfe,  who  would  neither  relifh  nor  comprehend  an  Epigram  of 
Martial,  or  a  Poem  of  Cowley:  So,  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinary  Song  or 
Ballad  that  is  the  delight  of  the  common  people,  cannot  fail  to  pleafe  all 
fuch  Readers  as  are  not  unqualified  for  the  entertainment  by  their  affec- 
tation or  ignorance;  and  the  rcafon  is  plain,  becaufe  the  fame  paintings  of 
Nature  which  recommend  it  to  the  moft  ordinary  Reader,  will  appear  beauti- 
ful to  the  moft  refined. 

The  old  Song  oi  Chevy-Chafe  is  the  favourite  Ballad  of  the  common  people 
of  England,  and  Ben.  Johnfon  ufed  to  fay  he  had  rather  have  been  the  Au- 
thor of  it  than  of  all  his  works.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  his  difcourfe  of  Poetry 
fpeaks  of  it  in  the  following  words  i  /  never  heard  the  old  Song  of  ?\crcy  and 

Douglas,, 
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Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart  more  moved  than  with  a  Trumpet;  and  yet 
it  is  /ujig  byfome  blind  Crowdcr  ivitb  no  rougher  voice  than  rudejiile;  'which  being 
fo  evil  apparelled  in  the  dufi  and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would  if 
work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of  Pindar  ?  For  my  own  part  I  am  fo 
profefled  an  admirer  of  this  antiquated  Song,  that  I  ftiall  give  my  reader  a 
Critic  upon  it,  without  any  further  apology  for  fo  doing. 

The  greateft  modern  Critics  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  That  an  heroick 
Poem  fliould  be  founded  upon  fome  important  precept  of  Morality,  adapted 
to  the  conftitution  of  the  country  in  which  the  Poet  writes.  Homer  and 
Virgil  have  formed  their  plans  in  this  view.  As  Greece  was  a  coUedion  of 
many  Governments,  who  fuffered  very  much  among  themfelves,  and  gave 
the  Perfian  Emperor,  who  was  their  common  enemy,  many  advantages  over 
them  by  their  mutual  jealoufies  and  animofities,  Homer,  in  order  to  eftablifh 
among  them  an  union,  which  was  fo  neceflary  for  their  fafety,  grounds  his 
Poem  upon  the  difcords  of  the  feveral  Grecian  Princes  who  were  engaged 
in  a  confederacy  againft  an  Afiatick  Prince,  and  the  feveral  advantages  which 
the  enemy  gained  by  fuch  their  difcords.  At  the  time  the  Poem  we  are 
now  treating  of  was  written,  the  diflentions  of  the  Barons,  who  were  then 
fo  many  petty  Princes,  ran  very  high,  whether  they  quarrelled  among  them- 
felves, or  with  their  neighbours,  and  produced  unfpeakable  calamities  to  the 
country:  The  Poet,  to  deter  men  from  fuch  unnatural  contentions,  defcribes 
a  bloody  battel  and  dreadful  fcene  of  death,  occafioned  by  the  mutual  feuds 
which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an  Efiglip  and  Scotch  Nobleman :  That  he 
defigned  this  for  the  inftruftion  of  his  Poem,  we  may  learn  from  his  four 
laft  lines,  in  which,  after  the  example  of  the  modem  Tragedians,  he  draws 
from  it  a  precept  for  the  benefit  of  his  Readers. 

Godfave  the  King,  and  blefs  the  land 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  _peace  j 
Jind  grant  henceforth  that  foul  debate 

'Twixt  Noblemen  may  ceafe. 

The  next  point  obferved  by  the  greateft  heroick  Poets,  hath  been  to  cele- 
brate perfons  and  adions  which  do  honour  to  their  country:  Thus  Virgil's 
Hero  was  the  Founder  of  Rome,  Home/s  a  Prince  of  Greece;  and  for^  this^ 
reafon  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Statins,  who  were  both  Rornans,  might  be  juftly 
derided  for  having  chofen  the  expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  wars  of 
Thebes,  for   the  fubjedts  of  their  Epic  writings. 

The  Poet  before  us,  has  not  only  found  out  an  Hero  in  his  own  country, 
but  raifes  the  reputation  of  it  by  feveral  beautiful  incidents.  The  Englijh 
9xt  the  firft  who  take  the  field,  and  the  laft  who  quit  it.    The  Englijli  bring 

only 
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only  tifteen  hundred  to  the  battel,  and  the  Scotch  two  thoufand.  The 
Englip  keep  the  field  with  fifty  three:  the  Scotch  retire  with  fifty  five:  all  the 
reft  on  each  fide  being  flain  in  battel.  But  the  moft:  remarkable  circumftance 
of  this  kind,  is  the  different  manner  in  which  the  Scotch  and  Englijh  Kings 
receive  the  news  of  this  fight,  and  of  the  great  mens  deaths  who  command- 
ed in  it. 

thh  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 

Where  Scotland'^  King  did  reign^ 
'That  brave  Earl  Doughs /uddenly 

Was  with  an  arrow  Jlain. 

Ob  heavy  news.  King  ]zmcs  did /ay, 

Scotland  can  witnefs  be, 
I  have  not  any  Captain  more 

Of  fuch  account  as  he. 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  came 

Within  asfiort  afpaccy 
That  Piercy  of  Northumberland 

Was  flain  in  Chevy-Chafe. 

'Now  God  be  with  him,  faid  our  King, 

Sith  'twill  no  better  be^ 
Itrujl  I  have  within  my  Realm 

Five  hundred  as  good  as  he. 

Tet  jhall  not  Scot  nor  Scotlandy2zy 

But  I  will  vengeance  take, 
^d  be  revenged  on  them  all 

For  brave  Lord  ^'itvcy'sfake. 

This  Vow  full  well  the  Ki?tg  performed 

After  on  Humble-down, 
In  one  day  fifty  Knights  were  flain. 

With  Lords  of  great  renown. 

And  of  the  reft  of  f mall  account 
Did  many  thoufands  dye,  &c. 

At  the  fame  time  that  our  Poet  fliews  a  laudable  partiality  to  his  Country- 
men, he  reprefents  the  Scots  after  a  manner  not  unbecoming  fo  bold  and  brave 
ajjcople.  Earl 
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Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  Jieed, 

Moft  like  a  Baron  bold, 
Rode  foremojl  of  the  company, 

Whofe  armour  Jhone  like  Gold, 

His  fentlments  and  adlions  are  every  way  fuitable  to  an  Hero.  One  of  us 
two,  fays  he,  muft  dye:  I  am  an  Earl  as  well  as  your  felf,  fo  that  you  can  have 
no  pretence  for  refufing  the  combat :  However,  fays  he,  'tis  pity,  and  indeed 
would  be  a  fin,  that  fo  many  innocent  men  fliould  perifh  for  our  fakes,  ra- 
ther let  you  and  I  end  our  quarrel  in  fingle  fight. 

Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  he^ 

One  of  us  twojhall  dye-, 
I  know  thee  laell,  an  Earl  thou  art. 

Lord  Piercy,  fo  am  I. 

But  truji  me,  Piercy,  pity  it  were. 

And  great  offence,  to  kill 
Any  ofthefe  our  harmlefs  men. 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battel  try,  • 

Andfet  cur  men  afde; 
Accurji  be  he.  Lord  F'lercy  faid. 

By  whom  this  is  deny'd.  .  » 

When  thefe  brave  men  had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  the  battel,  and  in 
iingle  combat  with  each  other,  in  the  midft  of  a  generous  parly,  full  of 
heroic  fentiments,  the  Scotch  Earl  falls ;  and  with  his  dying  words  encourages 
his  men  to  revenge  his  death,  reprefenting  to  them,  as  the  moft  bitter  circum- 
ftance  of  it,  that  his  rival  faw  him  fall. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  Englifti  bow. 
Which  flruck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

Who  never  fpoke  more  words  than  thefe. 

Fight  on  my  merry  men  all. 
For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end. 

Lord  V'iQvcy  fees  my  fall. 

Merry 
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Merry  Men^  In  the  language  of  thofe  times,  is  no  more  than  a  chcarful  word 
for  companions  and  fellow-foldiers.  A  paflage  in  the  eleventh  book  of  Virgitz 
JEneids  is  very  much  to  be  admired,  where  Camilla  in  her  lad  agonies  in- 
ftead  of  weeping  over  the  wound  fhe  had  received,  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pelled from  a  warrior  of  her  fex,  confiders  only  (like  the  Heroe  of  whom 
we  are  now  fpeaking)  how  the  battel  fliould  be  continued  after  her  death. 

Tumjic  expirans^  &c. 

A  gathering  miji  overclouds  her  chearful  eyei; 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rofie  colour  flies. 
'Then  turns  to  her,  whom,  of  her  female  train, 
She  trufled  mofl,  and  thus  floe  [peaks  ivith  pain. 
Acca,  'tis  pafl  !  he  fwims  before  myflght. 
Inexorable  death;  and  claims  his  right. 
Bear  rny  lafl  words  to  I'urnus,  fly  iisithffeed. 
And  bid  him  timely  to  my  charge  fucceed: 
Repel  the  Trojans,  and  the  Town  relieve : 
Farewel.  ■* 

Turnus  did  not  die  in  fo  heroic  a  manner;  though  our  Poet  feems  to  have 
had  his  eye  upon  Tumus's  fpeech  in  the  laft  verfcj 

Lord  V\tYcy  fees  my  fall. 

..    -  -Vicifli,  et  vi6lum  tender e  palmas 
Aufonii  videre — - 

Earl  Piercy's  lamentation  over  his  enemy  Is  generous,  beautiful,  and  paf- 
fionate;  I  muft  only  caution  the  Reader  not  to  let  the  fimplicity  of  the  ftyle, 
which  one  may  well  pardon  in  fo  old  a  Poet,  prejudice  him  againft  the 
greatnefs  of  the  thought. 

Then  leaving  life.  Earl  Piercy  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand, 
Andfaid,  Earl  Douglas  for  thy  life 

tVould  I  bad  loft  my  land. 

O  Chrift  !  my  -very  heart  doth  bleed 

With  forrow  for  thy  fake; 
Forfure  a  more  renowned  Knight 

Mifchance  did  never  take. 

Vol.  II.  Uuu  That 
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That  beautiful  line,  Taking  the  dead  man  by  the  handy  will  put'  the  Reader 
in  mind  of  Mneas's  behaviour  towards  Laufus,  whom  he  himfelf  had  flain 
as  he  came  to  the  refcue  of  his  aged  father. 

u4t  'vero  ut  vultum  vidit  morientts,  et  ora^ 

Ora  modis  Anchifiades  pallentia  miris : 

Ingemuit  miferans  gravitet-y  dextramque  tetendit^  &c. 

The  pious  Prince  beheld yotmg  Laufus  dead; 
Hegriev'dy  he  wept;  then  grafp' d  his  hand,  and  faidy 
Poor  haplefs  youth  !  what  praifes  can  be  paid 
To  worth  fo  great / 

I  fhall  take  another  opportunity  to  confider  the  other  parts  of  this  old  Son«^. 


N°72.  Wednefdajy  May  z^. 


-Genus  immortale  jnanet,  multofque  per  annos 


Statfortuna  domus,  et  avi  numerantur  avorum.  Virg. 


HAVING  already  given  my  Reader . an  account  of  feveral  extraordi- 
nary Clubs  both  ancient  and  modem,  I  did  not  defign  to  have  trou- 
bled him  with  any  more  narratives  of  this  nature;  but  I  have  lately 
ireceived  information  of  a  Club  which  I  can  call  neither  ancient  nor  modern, 
that  I  dare  fay  will  be  no  lefs  furprifing  to  my  Reader  than  it  was  to  my 
felf;  for  which  reafon  I  fhall  communicate  it  to  the  publick  as  one  of  the 
greateft  curiofities  in  its  kind. 

A  friend  of  mine  complaining  of  a  tradefman  who  is  related  to  him,  after 
having  reprefented  him  as  a  very  idle  worthlefs  fellow,  who  neglefted  his  fa- 
mily, and  fpent  moft  of  his  time  over  a  bottle,  told  me,  to  conclude  his 
charadler,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  everlajiing  Club.  So  very  odd  a  title 
raifed  my  curiofity  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  a  Club  that  had  fueh  a  found- 
ing name;  upon  which  my  friend  gav«  me  the  following  account. 

'"P^HE  everlajiing  Club  confifts  of  a  hundred  members,  who  divide  the 

•^    whole  twenty  four  hours  among  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Club 

fits  day  and  night  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another;  no  party  prefum- 

ing  to  rife  till  they  are  relieved  by  thofe  who  are  in  courfe  to  fucceed  them. 

By 
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By  this  mefans  a  member  of  the  everlajilng  Club  never  wants  company ;  for 
though  he  is  not  upon  duty  himfelf,  he  is  fure  to  find  fome  who  are ;  fo  that 
if  he  be  difpofcd  to  take  a  whet,  a  nooning,  an  evenings  draught,  or  a  bot- 
tle after  midnight,  he  goes  to  the  Club,  and  finds  a  knot  of  friends  to  his 
mind. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  this  Club  that  the  Steward  never  dies;  for  as  they  fuc- 
ceed  one  another  by  way  of  rotation,  no  man  is  to  quit  the  great  elbow-chair 
which  ftands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  till  hisfucceflbr  is  in  a  readinefs 
to  fill  it ;  infomuch  that  there  has  not  been  a  Sede  vacante  in  the  memory  of 
man. 

The  Club  was  inftituted  towads  the  end  (or,  as  fome  of  them  fay,  about 
the  middle)  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  continued  without  interruption  till  the 
time  of  the  Great  Fire,  which  burnt  them  out,  and  difperfed  them  for  fe- 
veral  weeks.  The  Steward  at  that  time  maintained  his  poft  till  he  had  like 
to  have  been  blown  up  with  a  neighbouring  houfe,  (which  was  demolifhed 
in  order  to  flop  the  fire )  and  would  not  leave  the  chair  at  laft,  till  he  had 
emptied  all  the  bottles  upon  the  table,  and  received  repeated  directions  from 
the  Club  to  withdraw  himfelf  This  Steward  is  frequently  talked  of  in  the 
Club,  and  looked  upon  by  every  member  of  it  as  a  greater  man,  than  the 
famous  Captain  mentioned  in  my  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  burnt  in  his 
fliip  becaufe  he  would  not  quit  it  without  orders.  It  is  faid  that  towards  the 
clofc  of  1700,  being  the  great  year  of  Jubilee,  the  Club  had  it  under  con- 
fideration  whether  they  fhould  break  up  or  continue  their  feflion;  but  after 
many  fpceches  and  debates,  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  fit  out  the  other 
century.  This  refolution  pafled  in  a  general  Club  Netnine  contradicente. 

Having  given  this  fliort  account  of  the  inftitution  and  continuation  of  the 
everlajling  Club,  I  fliould  here  endeavour  to  fay  fomething  of  the  manners 
and  characters  of  its  feveral  members,  which  I  fliall  do  according  to  the  beft 
light  I   have   received    in  this  matter. 

It  appears  by  their  books  in  general,  that  fince  their  firft  inftitution  they 
have  fmoaked  fifty  tun  of  tobacco,  drank  thirty  thoufand  butts  of  ale,  one 
thoufand  hogflieads  of  red  port,  two  hundred  barrels  of  brandy,  and  a  kil- 
derkin offmall  beer:  there  has  been  likewife  a  great  confumption  of  cards. 
It  is  alfo  faid,  that  they  obferve  the  law  in  Ben  Johnfon\  Club,  which  or- 
ders the  fire  to  be  always  kept  in  (Jocus perennis  ejio)  as  well  for  the  conve- 
nience of  lighting  their  pipes,  as  to  cure  the  dampnefs  of  the  Club-room. 
They  have  an  old  woman  in  the  nature  of  a  Veftal,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
cherilh  and  perpetuate  the  fire,  which  burns  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  has  feen  the  glafs-houfe  fires  in  and  out  above  an  hundred  times. 

U  u  u  2  The 
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The  e'oerlafting  Club  treats  all  other  Clubs  with  an  eye  of  contempt,  and 
talks  even  of  the  Kit-Cat  and  Odloher  as  of  a  couple  of  upftarts.  Their  or- 
dinary difcourfe  (as  much  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  it)  turns  altogether 
upon  fuch  adventures  as  have  pafled  in  their  own  aflembly;  of  members  who 
have  taken  the  glafs  in  their  turns  for  a  week  together,  without  flirring  out 
of  the  Club;  of  others  who  have  fmoaked  an  hundred  pipes  at  a  fitting;  of 
others  who  have  not  milTed  their  morning's  draught  for  twenty  years  together: 
fometimes  they  fpeak  in  raptures  of  a  run  of  ale  in  King  Charles's  reign;  and 
Ibmetimes  refled  with  aftonifliment  upon  games  at  whisk,  which  have  been 
miraculoufly  recovered  by  members  of  the  fociety,  when  in  all  human  pro- 
bability the  cafe  was  defperate. 

They  delight  in  feveral  old  catches,  which  they  fing  at  all  hours  to  encou- 
rage one  another  to  moiften  their  clay,  and  grow  immortal  by  drinking  ;  with 
many  other  edifying  exhortations  of  the  like  nature. 

There  are  four  general  Clubs  held  in  a  year,  at  which  times  they  fill  up 
vacancies,  appoint  waiters,  confirm  the  old  fire-maker,  or  eledl  a  new  one, 
fettle  contributions  for  coals,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  other  necelTaries, 

The  fenior  member  has  out-lived  the  whole  Club  twice  over,  and  has  been 
drunk  with  the  grandfathers  of  fome  of  the  prefent  fitting  members. 


N'yj.  Thurfdayy  May  14. 


0  Dea  certe  !  Virg. 


IT  is  very  fi:range  to  confider,  that  a  creature  like  man,  who  is  fenfible 
of  fo  many  weaknefl^es  and  imperfeftions,  fhould  be  adluated  by  a  love 
of  fame  :  that  vice  and  ignorance,  imperfedlion  and  mifery  {hould  con- 
tend for  praife,  and  endeavour  as  much  as  poflible  to  make  themfelvcs  objedls 
of  admiration. 

But  notwithftanding  man's  effential  perfedion  is  but  very  little,  his  com- 
parative perfedlion  may  be  very  confiderable.  If  he  looks  upon  himfelf  in 
an  abftradled  light,  he  has  not  much  to  boafl:  of;  but  if  he  confiders  himfelf 
with  regard  to  others,  he  may  find  occafion  of  glorying,  if  not  in  his  own 
virtues,  at  leafi:  in  the  abfence  of  another's  imperfections.  This  gives  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  the  reflexions  of  the  wife  man  and  the  fool.  The  firft  endea- 
vours to  fhine  in  himfelf,  and  the  laft  to  out-fhine  others.  The  firft  is  hum- 
bled 
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bled  by  the  fenfe  of  his  own  infirmities,  the  laft  is  lifted  up  by  the  difcovery 
of  thofe  which  he  obferves  in  other  men.  The  wife  man  confiders  what  he 
wants,  and  the  fool  what  he  abounds  in.  The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he 
gains  his  own  approbation,  and  the  fool  when  he  recommends  himfelf  to  the 
applaufe  of  thofe  about  him. 

But  however  unreafonable  and  abfurd  this  paflion  for  admiration  may  ap- 
pear in  fuch  a  creature  as  man,  it  is  not  wholly  to  be  difcouraged ;  fince  it 
often  produces  very  good  effe6ls,  not  only  as  it  reftrains  him  from  doing  any 
thing  which  is  mean  and  contemptible,  but  as  it  puflies  him  to  adions  which 
arc  great  and  glorious.  The  principle  may  be  defective  or  faulty,  but  the 
confequences  it  produces  are  fo  good,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  it 
ought  not  to  be  extinguiflied. 

It  is  obferved  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the  greateft  and  the  mofl:  fliining 
parts  are  the  moft  adluated  by  ambition;  and  if  we  look  into  the  two  fexes, 
I  believe  we  fliall  find  this  principle  of  adion  ftronger  in  women  than  in 
men. 

The  pafllon  for  pralfe,  which  is  fo  very  vehement  in  the  fair  Sex,  produ- 
ces excellent  effects  in  women  of  fenfe,  who  defire  to  be  admired  for  that  on- 
ly which  deferves  admiration:  and  I  think  we  may  obferve,  without  a  com- 
pliment to  them,  that  many  of  them  do  not  only  live  in  a  more  uniform 
courfe  of  virtue,  but  with  an  infinitely  greater  regard  to  their  honour,  than 
what  we  find  in  the  generality  of  our  own  fex.  How  many  inftances  have 
we  of  Chaftity,  Fidelity,  Devotion  ?  How  many  Ladies  diftinguilli  theni- 
felves  by  the  education  of  their  children,  care  of  their  families,  and  love  of 
their  husbands,  which  are  the  great  qualities  and  atchievements  of  woman- 
kind: as  the  making  of  war,  the  carrying  on  of  traffick,  the  adminiftration 
of  iuftice,  are  thofe  by  which  men  grow  famous,  and  get  thcmfelves  a  name. 

But  as  this  paflion  for  admiration,  when  it  works  according  to  rcafon,  im- 
proves the  beautiful  part  of  our  fpecies  in  every  thing  that  is  laudable  ;  fo 
nothing  is  more  deftrudive  to  them  when  it  is  governed  by  vanity  and  folly. 
What  I  have  therefore  here  to  fay,  only  regards  the  vain  part  of  the  fex,  whom 
for  certain  reafons,  which  the  reader  will  hereafter  fee  at  large,  I  fliall  dillin- 
guiili  by  the  name  of  Idols.  An  Idol  is  wholly  taken  up  in  the  adorning  of 
her  perfon.  You  fee  in  every  pofture  of  her  body,  air  of  her  face,  and  mo- 
tion of  her  head,  that  it  is  her  bufinefs  and  employment  to  gain  adorers.  For 
this  reafon  your  Idols  appear  in  all  publick  places  and  airemblies,  in  order  to 
feduce  men  to  their  worfliip.  The  Play-houfe  is  very  frequently  filled  with 
Idols ;  fevcral  of  them  are  carried  in  proceffion  every  evening  about  the  Ring, 
and  feveral  of  them  fet  up  their  worfliip  even  in  Churches.  They  are  to  be 
accofled  in  the   language  proper  to  the  Deity.     Life  and  {^ath  are  in  their 

power: 
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power:  Joys  of  Heaven  and  pains  of  Hell  are  at  their  dilpofal :  Paradife  is 
in  their  arms,  and  Eternity  in  every  moment  that  you  are  prefent  with  them. 
Raptures,  tranfports  and  ecftafies  are  the  rewards  which  they  confer:  Sighs 
and  tears,  prayers  and  broken  hearts  are  the  offerings  which  are  paid  to  them. 
Their  fmiles  make  men  happy;  their  frowns  drive  them  to  defpair.  I  fhall 
only  add  under  this  head,  that  Ovid's  book  of  the  Art  of  Love  is  a  kind  of 
heathen  ritual,  which  contains  all  the  forms  of  worfhip  which  are  made  ufe 
of  to  an  Idol. 

Is  would  be  as  difficult  a  task  to  reckon  up  thefe  different  kinds  of  Idoh^  as 
Milton  s  was  to  number  thofe  that  were  known  in  Canaan,  and  the  lands  ad- 
joining. Moft  of  them  are  worfhipped,  like  Moloch,  in  fires  and  flames. 
Some  of  them,  like  Baaly  love  to  fee  their  votaries  cut  and  flaflied,  and  flied- 
ding  their  j^lood  for  them.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Idol  in  the  Apocrypha^ 
muft  have  treats  and  collations  prepared  for  them  every  night.  It  has  indeed 
been  known,  that  fome  of  them  have  been  ufed  by  their  incenfed  worfhippers 
like  the  Chijiefe  Idols,  who  are  whipped  and  fcourged  when  they  refufe  to 
comply  with  tlie  prayers  that  are  offered  to  them, 

I  muft  here  obferve,  that  thofe  Idolaters  who  devote  themfelves  to  the 
Idols  I  am  here  fpeaking  of,  differ  very  much  from  all  other  kinds  of  Idola- 
ters. For  as  others  fall  out  becaufe  they  worship  different  Idols,  thefe  Idola- 
ters quarrel  becaufe  they  worfliip  the  fame. 

The  intention  therefore  of  the  Idol  is  quite  contrary  to  the  wifhes  of  the 
Idolater;  as  the  one  defires  to  confine  the  Idol  to  himfelf,  the  whole  bufinefs 
and  ambition  of  the  other  is  to  multiply  adorers.  This  humour  of  an  Idol 
is  prettily  defcribed  in  a  Tale  of  Chaucer:  He  reprefents  one  of  them  fitting 
at  a  table  with  three  of  her  votaries  about  her,  who  are  all  of  them  courting 
her  favour,  and  paying  their  adorations:  She  fmiled  upon  one,  drank  to  ano- 
ther, and  trod  upon  the  other's  foot  which  was  under  the  table.  Now  which 
of  thefe  three,  fays  the  old  Bard,  do  you  think  was  the  favourite  ?  In  troth, 
fays  he,  not  one  of  all  the  three. 

The  behaviour  of  this  old  Idol  in  Chaucer,  puts  me  in.  mind  of  the  beau- 
tiful Clarinda,  one  of  the  greateft  Idols  among  the  moderns.  She  is  worship- 
ped once  a  week  by  candle-light  in  the  midft  of  a  large  congregation  generally 
called  an  Affembly.  Some  of  the  gayeft  youths  in  the  nation  endeavour  to 
plant  themfelves  in  her  eye,  while  fhe  fits  in  form  with  multitudes  of  tapers 
burning  about  her.  To  encourage  the  zeal  of  her  Idolaters,  fhe  beftows  a 
mark  of  her  favour  upon  every  one  of  them  before  they  go  out  of  her  pre- 
fence.  She  asks  a  quefliion  of  one,  tells  a  ftory  to  another,  glances  an  ogle 
upon  a  third,  takes  a  pinch  of  fnuff  from  the  fourth,  lets  her  fan  drop  by 
accident  to  give  the  fifth  an  occafion  of  taking  it  up.     In  fhort,  every  one 
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goes  away  fatlsfied  with  his  fucce/s,  and  encouraged  to  renew  his  Devotions  at 
the  fame  canonical  hour  that  day  fevennight. 

An  Idol  may  be  undeified  by  many  accidental  caufcs.  Marriage  in  particy- 
lar  is  a  kind  of  connttv- ^potheofis,  or  a  Deification  inverted.  When  a  man 
becomes  familiar  with  his  Goddefs,  flie  quickly  fmks  into  a  woman. 

Old  age  is  likewife  a  great  decayer  of  your  Idol:  The  truth  of  it  is,  there 
is  not  a  more  unhappy  being  than  a  fuperannuated  Idol,  efpecially  when  flic 
has  contradled  fuch  airs  and  behaviour  as  are  only  graceful  when  her  worfliip- 
pers  are  about  her. 

Confidering  therefore  that  in  thefe  and  many  other  cafes  the  Woman  gene- 
rally out-lives  the  Idol,  I  muft  return  to  the  Moral  of  this  paper,  and  defire 
my  fair  Readers  to  give  a  proper  diredlion  to  their  palTion  for  being  admired: 
In  order  to  which,  they  muft  endeavour  to  make  themfelves  the  obje<Sts  of  a 
reafonable  and  lafting  admiration.  This  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  from  beauty, 
or  drefs,  or  fafliion,  but  from  thofe  inward  ornaments  which  are  not  to  be 
defaced  by  time  or  ficknefs,  and  which  appear  moft  amiable  to  thofe  who  are 
moft  acquainted  with  them. 


N"  74.  Friday  J  May   z;. 


Pendent  opera  interrupta  ■  Virg. 


IN  my  laft  Monday's  paper  I  gave  fome  general  inftances  of  thofe  beautiful 
ftrokes  which  pleafc  the  Reader  in  the  old  Song  of  Chevy-Chafe;  I  lliall 
here,  according  to  my  promife,  he  more  particular,  and  fliew  that  the 
lentiments  in  that  Ballad  are  extremely  natural  and  poetical,  and  full  of  the 
majeftick  fimplicity  which  we  admire  in  the  greateft  of  the  ancient  Poets: 
for  which  reafon  I  fliall  quote  fevera!  pafliiges  of  it,  in  which  the  thought  is 
altogether  the  fame  with  what  we  meet  in  feveral  pafliiges  of  the  Mneid  \  not 
that  I  would  infer  from  thence,  that  the  Poet  (whoever  he  was)  propofed  to 
himfelf  any  imitation  of  thofe  pafliiges,  but  that  he  was  diredled  to  them  in 
general  by  the  fame  kind  ftf  poetical  genius,  and  by  the  fame  copyings  after 
nature. 

Had  this  old  Song  been  filled  with  epigrammatical  turns  and  points  of  wit, 
it  might  perhaps  have  pleafed  the  wrong  ts^e  p.f  fftnj^  Headers  i  but  it  would 

never 
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never  have  become  the  delight  of  the  comraon  people,  nor  have  warmed  the 
heart  of  Sir  Thilip  Sidtiey  like  the  found  of  a  trumpet;  it  is  only  Nature  that 
can  have  this  effedl,  and  pleafe  thofe  taftes  which  are  the  mofl  unprejudiced 
or  the  moft  refined,  I  muft  however  beg  leave  to  diffent  from  fo  great  an  au- 
thority as  that  of  Sir  Thilip  Sidney,  in  the  judgment  which  he  has  pafTed  as 
to  the  rude  ftyle  and  evil  apparel  of  this  antiquated  Song;  for  there  are  feve- 
ral  parts  in  it  where  not  only  the  thought  but  the  language  is  majeftick,  and 
the  numbers  fonorous;  at  leaft,  the  Jpparel  is  much  more  gorgeous  than  many 
of  the  Poets  made  ufe  of  in  Queen  Elizabeth^  time,  as  the  Reader  will  fee 
in  feveral  of  the  following  quotations. 

What  can  be  greater  than  either  the  thought  or  the  expreffion  in  that 
Stanza, 

T(?  drive  the  deer  'with  hound  and  horn 

Earl  Piercy  took  his  ivay ; 

'The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 

The  hunting  of  that  day  ! 

This  way  of  confidering  the  misfortunes  which  this  battel  would  bring  upon. 
pofterity,  not  only  on  thofe  who  were  born  immediately  after  the  battel,  and 
loft  their  fathers  in  it,  but  on  thofe  alfo  who  perifhed  in  future  battels  which 
took  their  rife  from  this  quarrel  of  the  two  Earls,  is  wonderfully  beautiful, 
and  conformable  to  the  way  of  thinking  among  the  ancient  Poets. 

Audiet  pugnas  'vitio  parentum 

Rara  juventus.  Hor. 

What  can  be  more  founding  and  poetical,  or  refemble  more  the  majeftick 
fimplicity  of  the  ancients,  than  the  following  ftanzas? 

Thejlout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make. 
His  fleafure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three fummer's  days  to  take. 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  boldy 

All  chofen  men  of  might. 
Who  knew  full  well,  in  time  of  need, 

To  aim  their  Jh  aft s  aright. 

The  hounds  ranfwiftly  thro'  the  woods  * 


The  nimble  deer  to  take. 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 
An  Echo  Jhr ill  did  make^ 


-Vocat 
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-Vocat  ingenti  clamore  Cithasron 

Taygetique  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaurus  equorum: 
Et  vox  aflenfu  nemorum  ingeminata  remugit. 

Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come^ 

His  men  in  armour  bright  j 
■Full twenty  hundred  ^comihfpears. 

All  marching  in  our  fight, 

All  men  of  pie af ant  Tividale, 
Faji  by  the  river  Tweed,  &c. 

The  country  of  the  Scotch  warriors,  defcrlbed  in  thefe  two  laft  vcrfcs,  has  a 
fine  romantick  fituation,  and  affords  a  couple  of  fmooth  words  for  verfc.  If 
the  Reader  compares  the  foregoing  fix  lines  of  the  fong  with  the  following 
latin  verfes,  he  will  fee  how  much  they  are  written  in  the  fpirit  of  Virgil. 

Ad-cerfi  campo  apparettt^  hajiafque  reduSfis 
Protendunt  long^  dextris ;  etjpicula  vibrant  : 
^ique  ahum  Franefte  viri,  quique  arua  Gabince 
yunonisy  gelidumqiie  Anienem,  et  rofcida  rivis 
Hernica  faxa  colunt :  — —  qui  rofea  rura  Veliniy 
^i  tetrica  horrentes  rapes,  montemque  Severum, 
C a/peri amque  colunt,  Forulofque  et  fumen  Himella : 
^i  Tib^rim  Fabarimque  bibunt.  — — 

But  to  proceed. 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  Jleed, 

Moji  like  a  Baron  bold^ 
Rode  foremojl  of  the  company, 

Whofe  armour  fione  like  gold. 

Turnus  ut  antevolans  tardum  praeceflerat  agmcn,  C^c, 
Vidifti,  quo  Turnus  equo,  quibus  ibat  in  armis 
Aureus 

Our  Englifh  archers  bent  their  bows, 

'Their  hearts  were  good  and  true  ; 
At  the  frjl  flight  of  arrows  fent. 

Full  threefcore  Scots  they  flew. 

They  chid  full f aft  on  ev'ry  fide, 
Noflacknefl  there  was  found; 
Vol.  II.  Xxx  And 
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jind  many  a  gallant  Gentleman 
Lay  gafpng  on  the  ground. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  Englifh  bow. 
Which Jlruck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

JEneas  was  wounded  after  the  fame  manner  by  an  unknown  hand  in  the  midft 
of  a  parly. 

Has  inter  "voces,  media  inter  talia  verba^ 

Ecce  virojlridens  alls  allapfafagitta  eft^ 

Incertum  qua  pulfa  manu 

But  of  all  the  defcriptive  parts  of  this  fong,  there  are  none  more  beautlfuf 
than  the  four  following  ftanzas,  which  have  a  great  force  and  fpirit  in  them, 
and  are  filled  with  very  natural  circumftances.  The  thought  in  the  third 
ftanza  was  never  touched  by  any  other  Poet,  and  is  fuch  an  one  as  would  have: 
{hined  in  Homer  or  in  Virgil. 

So  thus  did  both  thefe  Nobles  dye, 

Whoje  courage  none  could  Jiain: 
An  Englifli  archer  then  perceived 

'The  noble  Earl  wasjlain. 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand. 

Made  of  a  trujly  tree. 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Unto  the  head  drew  he. 

Againji  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  hisfhaft  he  fet. 
The  grey-goofe  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  his  heart  blood  was  wet. 

This  fight  did  lajl  from  break  of  day 

Tillfetting  of  the  fun ; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening  bell 

The  battel  fcarce  was  done. 

One  may  obferve  likewife,   that  in  the  catalogue  of  the  flain  the  Author 
has  followed  the  example  of  the  greateft  ancient  Poets,  not  only  in  giving  a 

long 
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long  lift  of  the  dead,  but  by  diverfifying  it  with  little  charaders  of  particu- 
lar perfons. 

And  with  Earl  Douglas  there  toasjlain 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 
Sir  Charles  Carrel,  that  from  the  field 
One  foot  would  never  fy  : 

Sir  Charles  Murrel  of  RatclifF/oo, 

His  ffter' s  fo7i  was  he. 
Sir  David  Lamb,  fo  well  cjleem'd, 

Tet  faved  could  not  be. 

The  familiar  found  in  thefe  names  deftroys  the  majefty  of  the  defcriptlon ; 
for  this  reafon  I  do  not  mention  this  part  of  the  Poem  but  to  (licw  the  natu- 
ral caft  of  thought  which  appears  in  it,  as  the  two  lafl  verfes  look  almofl 
like  a  tranflation  of  Virgil. 

Cadit  et  Ripheus  juftiffimus  unus 

^ifuit  in  T'eucris  et  fervantijjimus  aquiy 
Diis  aliter  viji/m  efl  — » 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Englijh  who  fell,  Witheringfon's  behaviour  is  in  the 
fame  manner  particularized  very  artfully,  as  the  Reader  is  prepared  for  it  by 
that  account  which  is  given  of  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  battel ;  though 
I  am  fatisfied  your  little  buffoon  Readers  (who  have  feen  that  paffage  ridiculed 
in  Hudibras)  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  beauty  of  it:  for  which  reafon  I 
dare  not  fo  much  as  quote  it. 

T'henfiept  a  gallant  Squire  forth^ 

Witherington  was  his  ?iame. 
Who  fat  d,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry  our  King  for  fijTime, 

That  e'er  my  Captain  fought  on  foot 
And  I  food  looking  on. 

We  meet  with  the  fame  heroick  fentimcnt  in  Virgil. 
Non  pudet,  O  Rutuli,  cun5iis  pro  talibus  unam 
ObjeSlare  animam  ?  numerone  an  viribus  aqui 
Nonfumus -f 

What  can  be  more  natural  or  more  moving,  than  the  circuniftances  in  which 
he  defcribes  the  behaviour  of  ihofe  women  who  had  loft  their  husbands  on 
this  fatal  day? 

X  X  X  2  Next 
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i^ext  day  did  many  "widows  come, 

'Their  husbands  to  bewail; 
'They  waJJj'd  their  wounds  in  brinijli  tears. 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies  bath'd  in  purple  blood. 

They  bore  with  them  away: 
They  kijYd  them  dead  a  thoufand  times,, 

When  they  were  clad  in  clay. 

Thus  we  fee  how  the  thoughts  of  this  Poem,  which  naturally  arife  from  the 
fubjedt,  are  always  fimple,  and  fometimes  exquifitely  noble ;  that  the  lan- 
guage is  often  very  founding,  and  that  the  whole  is  written  with  a  true  poe- 
tical fpirit. 

If  this  Song  had  been  written  in  the  Gothick  manner,  which  is  the  delight 
of  all  our  little  Wits,  whether  writers  or  readers,  it  would  not  have  hit  the 
Tafte  of  fo  many  ages,  and  have  pleafed  the  Readers  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions. I  fhall  only  beg  pardon  for  fuch  a  profufion  of  Latin  quotations  j 
which  I  {hould  not  have  made  ufe  of,  but  that  I  feared  my  own  judgment 
would  have  looked  too  fingular  on  fuch  a  fubjedt,  had  not  I  fupported  it  by 
the  practice  and  authority  of  Virgil. 


N°    8  I.  Tlourfdajy  June  i. 


^alis  ubi  audita  venantum  murmure  figris 

Horruit  in  maculas-       '■■'     ■  Statius. 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  laft  winter  I  went  to  fee  an  Opera  at  the  Theatre 
in  the  Hay-market,  where  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  two  parties 
of  very  fine  women,  that  had  placed  themfelves  in  the  oppofite  fide- 
boxes,  and  feemed  drawn  up  in  a  kind  of  battle-array  one  againft  another. 
After  a  {hort  furvey  of  them,  I  found  they  were  Patched  differently  ;  the 
faces,  on  one  hand,  being  fpotted  on  the  right  fide  of  the  forehead,  and  thofe 
upon  the  other  on  the  left :  I  quickly  perceived  that  they  caft  hofi:ile  glances  up- 
on one  another ;  and  that  their  patches  were  placed  in  thofe  different  fituations, 
as  party-fignals  to  diftinguifli  friends  from  foes.  In  the  middle-boxes,  be- 
tween thefs  two  oppofite  bodies,  were  feveral  Ladies  who  patched  indifferent- 
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ly  on  both  fides  of  their  faces,  and  feemed  to  fit  there  with  no  other  inten- 
tion but  to  fee  the  Opera.  Upon  enquiry  I  found,  that  the  body  of  Amazons 
on  my  right  hand  were  Whigs,  and  thofe  on  my  left,  Tories :  and  that  thofe 
who  had  placed  themfelves  in  the  middle-boxes  were  a  neutral  party,  whofe 
faces  had  not  yet  declared  themfelves.  Thefe  laft,  however,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  diminifhed  daily,  and  took  their  party  with  one  fide  or  the  other ;  in- 
fomuch  that  I  obferved  in  fevcral  of  them,  the  patches,  which  were  before 
difperfed  equally,  are  now  all  gone  over  to  the  Whig  or  Tory  fide  of  the 
face.  The  cenforious  fay,  that  the  men  whofe  hearts  are  aimed  at,  are  very 
often  the  occafions  that  one  part  of  the  face  is  thus  difiionoured,  and  lies  un- 
der a  kind  of  difgrace,  while  the  other  is  fo  much  fet  off  and  adorned  by  the 
owner  ;  and  that  the  Patches  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  man  who  is  mofl:in  favour.  But  whatever  may  be  the  mo- 
tives of  a  few  fantafl:ical  Coquettes,  who  do  not  Patch  for  the  publick  good 
fo  much  as  for  their  own  private  advantage,  it  is  certain,  that  there  are  feveral 
■women  of  honour  who  Patch  out  of  principle,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  inte- 
refl:  of  their  country.  Nay,  I  am  informed  that  fome  of  them  adhere  fo 
ftedfafily  to  their  party,  and  are  fo  far  from  facrificing  their  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lick  to  their  paflion  for  any  particular  perfon,  that  in  a  late  draught  of  mar- 
riage-articles a  Lady  has  fliipulated  with  her  husband,  that  whatever  his  opi- 
nions are,  flie  (hall  be  at  liberty  to  patch  on  which  fide  (he  pleafes. 

I  muft  here  take  notice,  that  RoJ'alinda,  a  famous  Whig  partizan,  has  mod 
unfortunately  a  very  beautiful  mole  on  the  Tory  part  of  her  forehead;  which 
being  very  confpicuous,  has  occafioned  many  mifiiakes,  and  given  an  handle 
to  her  enemies  to  mifreprefent  her  face,  as  though  it  had  revolted  from  the 
whig  intereft.  But,  whatever  this  natural  patch  may  feem  to  infinuate,  it  is 
well  known  that  her  notions  of  Government  are  fi;ill  the  fame.  This  unluc- 
ky mole,  however,  has  mif-led  feveral  coxcombs ;  and  like  the  hanging  out 
of  falfe  colours,  made  fome  of  them  converfe  with  Rofalinda  in  what  they 
thought  the  fpirit  of  her  party,  when  on  a  fudden  flie  has  given  them  an  un- 
expedted  fire,  that  has  funk  them  all  at  once.  If  Rcfalinda  is  unfortunate  in 
her  mole,  Nigranilla  is  as  unhappy  in  a  pimple,  which  forces  her,  againft 
her  inclinations,  to  patch  on  the  whig  fide. 

I  am  told  that  many  virtuous  matrons,  who  formerly  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  this  artificial  fpotting  of  the  face  was  unlawful,  are  now  recon- 
ciled by  a  zeal  for  their  caufe,  to  what  they  could  not  be  prompted  by  a  con- 
cern for  their  beauty.  This  way  of  declaring  war  upon  one  another,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  what  is  reported  of  the  Tygrefs,  that  feveral  fpots  rife  in  her 
skin  when  (he  is  angry;  or  as  Mr.  Cowley  has  imitated  the  verfes  that  ftand 
as  the  Motto  of  this  paper, 
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She  fwelh  ivitb  angry  pride. 

And  calls  forth  all  her/pots  on  ev'ryjide. 

When  I  was  in  the  Theatre  the  time  above-mentioned,  I  had  the  curiofity 
to  count  the  Patches  on  both  fides,  and  found  the  Tory  Patches  to  be  about 
twenty  ftronger  than  the  Whig ;  but  to  make  amends  for  this  fmall  inequa- 
lity, I  the  next  morning  found  the  whole  Puppet-fliow  filled  with  faces  fpot- 
ted  after  the  Whiggifli  manner.  Whether  or  no  the  Ladies  had  retreated  hi- 
ther in  order  to  rally  their  forces,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  next  night  they 
cam^e  in  fo  great  a  body  to  the  Opera,  that  they  out-numbered  the  enemy. 

This  account  of  Party-patches  will,  I  am  afraid,  appear  improbable  to 
thofe  who  live  at  a  diftance  from  the  faftiionable  world ;  but  as  it  is  a  diftinc- 
tion  of  a  very  Angular  nature,  and  what  perhaps  may  never  meet  with  a  pa- 
rallel, I  think  I  {hould  not  have  difcharged  the  office  of  a  faithful  Spec* 
TATOR,  had  I  not  recorded  it. 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  endeavoured  to  expofe  this  Party-rage  in  women, 
as  it  only  ferves  to  aggravate  the  hatred  and  animofities  that  reign  among 
men,  and  in  a  great  meafure  deprives  the  Fair  fex  of  thofe  peculiar  charms 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  them. 

When  the  Romans  and  Sabines  were  at  war,  and  juft  upon  the  point  of 
giving  battel,  the  women  who  were  allied  to  both  of  them,  interpofed  with  fo 
many  tears  and  intreaties,  that  they  prevented  the  mutual  flaughter  which 
threatned  both  parties,  and  united  them  together  in  a  firm  and  lafting  peace. 

I  would  recommend  this  noble  example  to  our  Britifi  Ladies,  at  a  time 
when  their  country  is  torn  with  fo  many  unnatural  divifions,  that  if  they 
continue,  it  will  be  a  misfortune  to  be  born  in  it.  The  Greeks  thought  it 
{o  improper  for  women  to  interefl:  themfelves  in  competitions  and  conten- 
tions, that  for  this  reafon,  among  others,  they  forbad  them,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  be  prefent  at  the  Olympick  games,  notwithflanding  thefe  were  the 
publick  diverfions  of  all  Greece. 

As  our  Englijh  women  excel  thofe  of  all  nations  in  beauty,  they  fhould 
endeavour  to  outfhine  them  in  all  other  accomplifhments  proper  to  the  fex, 
and  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  as  tender  mothers  and  faithful  wives,'  rather 
than  as  furious  partizans.  Female  virtues  are  of  a  domeftick  turn.  The  fa- 
mily is  the  proper  province  for  private  women  to  fhine  in.  If  they  muft 
be  ftiewing  their  zeal  for  the  publick,  let  it  not  be  againft  thofe  who  arc 
perhaps  of  the  fame  family,  or  at  leaft  of  the  fame  religion  or  nation,  but 
againft  thofe  who  are  the  open,  profefled,  undoubted  enemies  of  their  faith, 
liberty  and  country.  When  the  Romans  were  prefled  with  a  foreign  enemy, 
the  Ladies  voluntarily  contributed  all  their  rings  and  jewels  to  affift  the  Go- 
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vernment  under  the  publick  exigence,  which  appeared  fo  laudable  an  aftion 
in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  that  from  thenceforth  it  was  permitted  by 
a  law  to  pronounce  publick  orations  at  the  funeral  of  a  woman  in  praife  of  the 
deceafed  perlbn,  which  till  that  time  was  peculiar  to  men.  Would  our 
Englijh  Ladies,  inftead  of  flicking  on  a  patch  againft  thofe  of  their  own  coun^ 
try,  (hew  themfelves  fo  truly  publick-fpirited  as  to  facrifice  evgry  one  her 
necklace  againft  the  common  enemy,  what  decrees  ought  not  to  be  made  in 
favour  o%;hem? 

Since  I  am  recollediing  upon  this  fubjedl  fuch  paflages  as  occur  to  my  mcr 
mory  out  of  ancient  Authors,  I  cannot  omit  a  fentence  in  the  celebrated  fu- 
neral oration  oiTericles^  which  he  made  in  honour  of  thofe  brave  Athenians 
that  were  flain  in  a  fight  with  the  hacedemonians.  After  having  addrefled 
himfelf  to  the  feveral  ranks  and  orders  of  his  countrymen,  and  fliewn  them 
how  they  ftiould  behave  themfelves  in  the  publick  caufc,  he  turns  to  the  fe- 
male part  of  his  audience;  "  And  as  for  you  (fays  he)  I  fliall  advife  you  in 
"  very  few  words :  Afpire  only  to  thofe  virtues  that  are  peculiar  to  your  fexj 
"  follow  your  natural  modcfty,  and  think  it  your  greateft  commendation  not 
"  to  be  talked  of  one  way  or  other. 
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WHEN  the  weather  hinders  me  from  taking  my  diverfions  without 
doors,  I  frequently  make  a  little  party  with  two  or  three  fele<a 
friend?,  to  vifit  any  thing  curious  that  may  be  feen  under  covert. 
My  principal  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  pidlures,  infomuch  that  when 
I  have  found  the  weather  fct  in  to  be  very  bad,  I  have  taken  a  whole  day's 
journey  to  fee  a  gallery  that  is  furnifhed  by  the  hands  of  great  mafters.  By 
this  means,  when  the  Heavens  are  filled  with  clouds,  when  the  Earth  fwims 
in  rain,  and  all  Nature  wears  a  lowering  countenance,  I  withdraw  my  felf 
from  thefe  uncomfortable  fcenes  into  the  vifionary  worlds  of  artj  where  I 
meet  with  fliining  landskips,  gilded  triumphs,  beautiful  faces, 'and  all  thofe 
other  objedls  that  fill  the  mind  with  gay  Ideas,  and  difperfe  that  gloomi- 
nefs  which  is  apt  to  hang  upon  it  in  thofe  dark  difconfolate  feafons. 

I  was  fome  weeks  ago  in  a  courfe  of  theie  diverfions:  which  had  taken 
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fiich  an  entire  pofTefl'ion  of  my  imagination,  that  they  formed  in  it  a  (hort 
morning's  dream,  which  I  (hall  communicate  to  my  Reader,  rather  as  the 
firft  sketch  and  outlines  of  a  vilion,  than  as  a  finifhed  piece. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  admitted  into  a  long  fpacious  gallery,  which  had  one 
■fide  covered  with  pieces  of  all  the  famous  painters  who  are  now  living,  and 
the  other  with  the  works  of  the  greateil  mafliers  that  are  dead. 

On  the  fide  of  the  livings  I  faw  feveral  perfons  bufie  in  drawing,  colour- 
ing and  defigning;  on  the  fide  of  the  dead  Painters,  I  could  i#t  difcover 
more  than  one  perfon  at  work,  who  was  exceeding  flow  in  his  motions,  and 
wonderfully  nice  in  his  touches. 

I  was  refolved  to  examine  the  feveral  Artifls  that  flood  before  me,  and 
accordingly  applied  my  felf  to  the  fide  of  the  livijig.  The  firft  I  obferved 
at  work  in  this  part  of  the  gallery  was  Vanity,  with  his  hair  tied  be- 
hind liim  in  a  ribbon,  and  drefTed  like  a  Frenchman.  All  the  faces  he 
drew  were  very  remarkable  for  their  limiles,  and  a  certain  fmirking  air, 
which  he  beftowed  indiiFerently  on  every  age  and  degree  of  either  fex.  The 
toujour s  gat  appeared  even  in  his  Judges,  Biihops,  and  Privy-counfellors: 
in  a  word,  all  his  men  were  Petits  Maitres,  and  all  his  women  Coquettes. 
The  Drapery  of  his  figures  was  extreamly  well-fiiited  to  his  faces,  and 
was  made  up  of  all  the  glaring  colours  that  could  be  mixt  together;  every 
part  of  the  drefs  was  in  a  flutter,  .and  endeavoured  to  diftinguifli  it  felf 
above  the  reft. 

On  the  left  hand  of  Vanity  ftood  a  laborious  workman,  who  I  found 
was  his  humble  admirer,  and  copied  after  him.  He  was  drcfled  like  a 
Germany  and  had  a  very  hard  name  that  founded  fomething  like  Stupidity. 

The  third  Artift  that  I  looked  over  was  Fantasque,  drefTed  like  a  Ve^ 
netian  Scaramouch.  He  had  an  excellent  hand  at  Chimcera,  and  dealt  very 
much  in  diftortions  and  grimaces.  He  would  fometimes  affright  himfelf  with 
the  phantoms  that  flowed  from  his  pencil.  In  fh'ort,  the  moft  elaborate  of 
his  pieces  was  at  beft  but  a  terrifying  dream ;  and  one  could  fay  nothing  more 
of  his  finefl  figures,  than  that  they  were  agreeable  monflers. 

The  fourth  perfon  I  examined,  was  very  remarkable  for  his  hafty  hand, 
which  left  his  pidlure  fo  unfinifhed,  that  the  beauty  in  the  pidure  (which 
was  deflgned  to  continue  as  a  monument  of  it  to  pofterity)  faded  fooner  than 
in  the  perfon  after  whom  it  was  drawn.  He  made  fo  much  hafte  to  difpatch 
his  bufinefs,  that  he  neither  gave  himfelf  time  to  clean  his  pencils,  nor  mvx 
his  colours.  "The  name  of  this  expeditious  workman  was  Avarice. 

Not  far  from  this  Artift  I  faw  another  of  a  quite  different  nature,  who  was 
dreflTed  in  the  habit  o^&  Dutchman,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Industry. 
JHis  figures  w^ere  wonderfully  labouredi  if  he  drew  the  portraiture  of  a  man, 

he 
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he  did  not  omit  a  fingle  hair  in  his  face;  if  the  figure  of  a  fhip,  there  was 
not  a  rope  among  the  tackle  that  efcaped  him.  He  had  likewife  hung  a 
great  part  of  the  wall  with  night-pieces,  that  feemed  to  fliew  themfelves  by 
the  candles  which  were  lighted  up  in  feveral  parts  of  them;  and  were  fo 
inflamed  by  the  fun-fhine  which  accidentally  fell  upon  them ,  that  at  firft 
fight  I  could  fcarce  forbear  crying  out,   Fire. 

'  The  five  foregoing  Artifts  were  the  moft  confiderable  on  this  fide  the 
gallery ;  there  were  indeed  feveral  others  whom  I  had  not  time  to  look  into. 
One  of  them,  however,  I  could  not  forbear  obferving,  who  was  very  bufic 
in  retouching  the  finefl:  pieces,  though  he  produced  no  originals  of  his  own» 
His  pencil  aggravated  every  feature  that  was  before  over-charged,  loaded 
every  defed,  and  poifoned  every  colour  it  touched.  Though  this  workman 
did  fo  much  mifchief  on  this  fide  of  the  living,  he  never  turned  his  eye  to- 
wards that  of  the  dead.     His  name  was  Envy. 

Having  taken  a  curfory  view  of  one  fide  of  the  gallery,  I  turned  my  felf 
to  that  which  was  filled  by  the  works  of  thofe  great  mafters  that  were  dead; 
when  immediately  I  fancied  my  felf  ftanding  before  a  multitude  of  fpedlators, 
and  thoufands  of  eyes  looking  upon  meat  once;  for  all  before  me  appeared 
fo  like  men  and  women,  that  I  almoft  forgot  they  were  pidures.  Raphael's 
figures  flood  in  one  row,  Titian's  in  another,  Guii^o  Rhaii's  in  a  third.  One 
part  of  the  wall  was  peopled  by  Hannibal  Carrache,  another  by  Correggio^ 
and  another  by  Rubens.  To  be  fhorr,  there  was  not  a  great  mafter  among 
the  dead  who  had  not  contributed  to  the  embellifliment  of  this  fide  of  the 
gallery.  The  perfons  that  owed  their  being  to  thefe  leveral  mafters  appear- 
ed all  of  them  to  be  real  and  alive,  and  differed  among  one  another  onlv  in 
the  variety  of  their  Ihapes,  complexions,  and  cloaths;  fo  that  they  looked  like 
different  nations  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

Obferving  an  old  man  (who  was  the  fame  perfon  I  before  mentioned,  as 
the  only  Artifl  that  was  at  work  on  this  fide  of  the   gallery)    creeping  up 
and  down  from  one  pidlure  to  another,  and  retouching  all  the  fine  pieces  that 
flood  before  me,  I  could  not  but  be  very  attentive  to  all  his  motions.    I  found 
his  pencil  was  fo  very  light,  tliat  it  worked  imperceptibly,  and  after  a  ihou- 
fand  touches,  fcarce  produced  any  vifible  effect  in   the  pidlure  on  which  he 
was  imployed.  However,  as  he  bufied  himfelf  inceflantly,  and  repeated  toucii 
after  touch  without  refl  or  intermiflion,    he  wore  off  infenfibly.  every  little 
difagreeable  glofs  that  hung  upon  a  figure:  he   alfo  added  fuch  a  beautiful 
brown  to  the  fhades,  and  mellownefs  to  the  colours,    that  'he  made  every 
piflure  appear  more  perfedl  than  when  it  came  frefli  from  the  mafler's  pen- 
cil.    I  could  not  forbear  looking  upon  the  face  of  this  ancient  workman,  and 
Vol.  II.  Y  y  y  immedi- 
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mmediatcly,  by  the  long  lock  of  hair  upon  his  forehead,  difcovered  him   to 
be  Time. 

Whether  it  were  becaufe  the  thread  of  my  dream  was  at  an  end,  I  cannot 
fell,  but  upon  my  taking  a  furvey  of  this  imaginary  old  man,  my  fleep  left 


me. 
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hiterdmn  fpeciofa  locisy  morataque  reSle 

Fabula  nullius  Veneris,  fine  ponder e  et  arte, 

Valdius  obleSlat  popiilufn,  melitifque  moratur^ 

^am  verfus  inopes  rerujn,  niigceque  canorce.  Hor. 


IT  is  the  cuftom  oix[\z  Mahomet  am,  if  they  fee  any  printed  or  written  paper, 
upon  the  ground,  to  take  it  up  and  lay  it  afide  carefully,  as  not  know- 
ing but  it  may  contain  fome  piece  of  their  Alcoran,     I  muft  confefs  I 
have  fo  much  of  the  Mu[fulman  in  me,  that  I  cannot  forbear  looking  into 
every  printed  paper  which  comes  in  my  way,  under  whatfoever  defpicable 
circumftances  it  may  appear:  for  as  no  mortal  Author,  in  the  ordinary  fate 
and  viciffitude  of  things,  knows  to  what   ufe  his  works  may,  fome   time  or 
other,  be  applied,  a  man  may  often  meet  with  very  celebrated  names  in  a  paper 
of  tobacco.     I  have  lighted  my  pipe  more  than  once  with  the  writings  of  a 
Prelate ;  and  know  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  for  thefe  feveral  years,  has  con- 
verted the  EfTays  of  a  man  of  quality  into  a  kind  of  fringe  for  his  candle- 
fticks.     I  remember  in  particular,  after  having  read   over  a  Poem  of  an  e- 
minent  Author  on  a  victory,  I  met  with  feveral  fragments  of  it  upon  the  next 
rejoicing  day,  which  had  been  employed  in  fquibs  and  crackers,  and  by  that 
means  celebrated  its  fubjedt  in  a  double  capacity.     I   once  met  with  a  page 
of  Mr.  Baxter  under   a  Chri/imas  Pye.      Whether    or  no  the  paftry-cook 
had  made  ufe  of  it  through  chance  or  waggery,  for  the  defence  of  that  fu- 
perftitious  Kiande^  I  know  not;  but  upon  the  perufal  of  it,  I  conceived  fo 
good  an  Idea  of  the  Author's  piety,  that  I  bought  the  whole  book.     I  have 
often  profited  by  thefe  accidental   readings,  and  have  fometimes  found  very 
curious  pieces,  that  are  either  out  of  print,  or  not  to  be   met  with  in  the 
fl>ops  of  our  London  bookfellers.     For  this  reafop,  when  my  friends  take  a 
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fiirvey  of  my  library,  they  are  very  much  furprized  to  find,  upon  the  flielf 
of  folios,  two  long  band-boxes  ftanding  upright  among  my  books,  till  I  let 
them  fee  that  they  are  both  of  them  lined  with  deep  erudition  and  abftrufe 
literature,  I  might  likewife  mention  a  paper  kite,  from  which  I  have  re- 
ceived great  improvement;  and  a  hat-cafe,  which  I  would  not  exchange  for 
all  the  beavers  in  Great-Britain.  This  my  inquifitive  temper,  or  rather 
impertinent  humour  of  prying  into  all  forts  of  writing,  with  my  natural  a- 
verfion  to  loquacity,  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  employment  when  I  enter  any 
houfe  in  the  country;  for  I  cannot  for  my  heart  leave  a  room,  before  I  have 
thoroughly  ftudied  the  walls  of  it,  and  examined  the  feveral  printed  papers 
which  are  ufually  parted  upon  them.  The  laft  piece  that  I  met  with  up- 
on this  occafion,  gave  me  a  moft  exquifite  pleafure.  My  Reader  will  think 
I  am  not  ferious,  when  I  acquaint  him  that  the  piece  I  am  going  to  fpeak  of 
was  the  old  Ballad  of  the  T'ixio  children  in  the  JVood,  which  is  one  of  the  darl- 
ing Songs  of  the  common  people,  and  has  been  the  delight  of  moft  Englijh" 
men  in  fome  part  of  their  age. 

This  Song  is  a  plain  fimple  copy  of  nature,  deftitute  of  all  the  helps  and 
ornaments  of  art.  The  tale  of  it  is  a  pretty  tragical  ftory,  and  pleafes  for 
no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  it  is  a  copy  of  nature.  There  is  even  a  defpi- 
cable  fimpllcity  in  the  verfe;  and  yet  becaufe  the  fentiments  appear  s;enuine 
and  unaffedled,  they  are  able  to  move  the  mind  of  the  moft  polite  Reader 
with  inward  meltings  of  humanity  and  compaflion.  The  incidents  grow  out 
of  the  fubjcift-,  and  are  fuch  as  arc  the  moft  proper  to  excite  pity;  for  which 
reafon  the  whole  narration  has  fomething  in  it  very  moving,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  Author  of  it  (whoever  he  was)  has  delivered  it  in  fuch  an  abjed: 
phrafe  and  poornefs  of  expreflion,  that  the  quoting  any  part  of  it  would  look 
like  a  defign  of  turning  it  into  ridicule.  But  though  the  language  is  mean, 
the  thoughts,  as  I  have  before  faid,  from  one  end  to  the  other  |^  natural, 
and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  pleafe  thofe  who  are  not  judges  of  la™uage,  or 
thofe  who,  notwithftanding  they  are  judges  of  language,  have  a  true  and  un- 
prejudiced tafte  of  nature.  The  condition,  fpeech,  and  behaviour  of  the 
dying  parents,  with  the  age,  innocence,  and  diftrefs  of  the  children,  are  fet 
forth  in  fuch  tender  circumftances,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  a  Reader  of  com- 
mon humanity  not  to  be  affcfted  with  them.  As  for  the  circumftance  of  the 
Rohin-red-breaji,  it  is  indeed  a  little  poetical  ornament;  and  to  fliew  the  genius 
of  the  Author  amidft  all  his  fimplicity,  it  is  juft  the  fame  kind  of  fidtion  which 
one  of  the  greateft  of  the  Latin  Poets  has  made  ufe  of  upon  a  parallel  occa- 
fion; I  mean  that  paffage  in  Horace,  where  he  defcribes  himfelf  when  he  was 
a  child,  fallen  afleep  in  a  defart  wood,  and  covered  with  leaves  by  the  Tur- 
tles that  took  pity  on  him. 

Y  y  y  2  Me 
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Mefabiilofa  Viilfitre  in  Appulo^ 
Altricis  extra  Ihnen  Apulia, 

Ludofatigatumque  fomno 

Fronde  nova  puerum  palutnbes 
lexere  —■■ 

I  have  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Dorfet,  who  had  the  greateft  wit  tempered 
with  the  greateft  candour,  and  was  one  of  the  fineft  Criricks  as  well  as  the 
beft  Poets,  of  his  age,  had  a  numerous  coUedtion  of  old  Englifi  Ballads,  and 
took  a  par  icular  pleafure  in  the  reading  of  them.  I  can  affirm  the  fame 
of  Mr.  Dryden,  and  know  feveral  of  the  moft  refined  writers  of  our  prefent 
age  who  are  of  the  fame  humour. 

I  might  likewife  refer  my  Reader  to  Moliere\  thoughts  on  this  fubjeft,  as 
he  has  exprefled  them  in  the  charadler  of  the  Mifanthrope ;  but  thofe  only 
who  are  endowed  with  a  true  greatnefs  of  Soul  and  Genius,  can  diveft  them- 
felves  of  the  little  Images  of  Ridicule,  and  admire  nature  in  her  fimplicity 
and  nakednefs.  As  for  the  little  conceited  Wits  of  the  age,  who  can  only 
{hew  their  judgment  by  finding  fault,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  admire 
thefe  produdlions  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  the  beauties  of 
nature,  when  they  do  not  know  how  to  relifli  even  thofe  compofitions  that, 
with  all  the  beauties,  of  Nature,  have  alfo  the  additional  advantages  of  Art. 


N°8tf.  Friday y  June  8. 


Hej^uam  difficile  ejl  crimen  non  prodere  vultu  !  Ovid. 


THERE  are  feveral  Arts  which  all  men  are  in  fome  mcafiire  mafters 
of,  without  having  been  at  the  pains  of  learning  them.  Every  one 
that  fpeaks  or  reafons  is  a  Grammarian  and  a  Logician,  though  he 
may  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  Grammar  or  Logick,  as  they 
are  delivered  in  books  and  fyftems.  In  the  fame  manner,  every  one  is  in 
fome  degree  a  mafter  of  that  Art  which  is  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Phyfiognomy;  and  naturally  forms  to  himfelf  the  character  or  for- 
tune of  a  ftranger,  from  the  features  and  lineaments  of  his  face.  We  are 
SO  fooncr  prefented  to  any  one  we,  never  faw  before,  but  we  are  immediately 

ftruck 
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ftruck  with  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a  referved,  an  affable,  or  a  good-natured  man; 
and  upon  our  firft  going  into  a  company  of  flrangers,  our  benevolence  or  ar 
verfion,  awe  or  contempt,  riles  naturally  towards  feveral  particular  perfons, 
before  we  have  heard  them  fpeak  a  Cngle  word,  or  fo  much  as  know  who  they 
are. 

Every  paflion  gives  a  particular  caft  to  the  countenance,  and  Is  apt  to  dif- 
cover  it  felf  in  fome  feature  or  other.  I  have  feen  an  eye  curfc  for  half  an 
hour  together,  and  an  eye-brow  call  a  man  fcoundrel.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  lovers  to  complain,  refent,  languifli,  dcfpair,  and  die,  in 
dumb  fliow.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  fo  apt  to  frame  a  notion  of  every 
man's  humour  or  circumftances  by  his  looks,  that  I  have  fometimes  employed 
my  felf  from  Charing-Crofs  to  the  Royal-Exchange  in  drawing  the  cha- 
radters  of  thofe  who  have  pafled  by  me.  When  I  fee  a  man  with  a  four  ri- 
vell'd  face,  I  cannot  forbear  pitying  his  wife;  and  when  I  meet  with  an  open 
ingenuous  countenance,  think  on  the  happinefs  of  his  friends,  his  family, 
and  relations. 

I  cannot  recoiled  the  Author  of  a  famous  faying  to  a  ftranger  who  flood 
filent  in  his  company.  Speak  that  I  may  fee  thee:  But,  with  fubmiflion,  I 
think  we  may  be  better  known  by  our  looks  than  by  our  words,  and  that  a 
man's  fpeech  is  much  more  eafily  difguifed  than  his  countenance.  In  this 
cafe,  however,  I  think  the  air  of  the  whole  face  is  much  more  expreflive 
than  the  lines  of  it:  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  air  is  generally  nothing  elfc  but 
the  inward  difpofition  of  the  mind  made  vifible. 

Thofe  who  have  eftabliflied  Phyfiogncmy  into  an  art,  and  laid  down  rules 
of  judging  mens  tempers  by  their  faces,  have  regarded  the  features  much 
more  than  the  air.     Martial  has  a  pretty  Epigram  on  this  fubje«5t. 

Crinerubei-,  n'lger  ore,  brevis  pede,  lumine lafus; 
Rem  magnam  praftas,  Zoile,  fi  bonus  es. 

Thy  beard  and  head  are  of  a  different  die '3. 
Short  of  one  foot  ^  diftorttd  in  an  eye: 
With  all  thefe  tokens  of  a  knave  compleaty 
Shouldfi  thou  be  honefl^  thou'rt  a  dev'lifli  cheat. 

I  have  {een  a  very  ingenious  Author  on  this  fubjeft,  who  founds  his  fpeculatl- 
ons  on  the  fuppofition,  that  as  a  man  hath  iathe  mould  of  hisface  a  remote  like- 
nefs  to  that  of  an  Ox,  a  Sheep,  a  Lion,  an  Hog,  or  any  other  creature ;  he 
hath  the  fame  refemblance  in  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and  is  fubjed:  to  thofe 
paflions  which  are  pedominant  in  the  creature  that  appears  in  his  countenance. 
Accordingly  he  gives  the  prints  of  feveral  faces  that  are  of  a  different  mould, 

and  . 
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and  by  a  little  over-charging  the  likenefs,  difcovers  the  figures  of  chefe  feve- 
ral  kinds  of  brutal  faces  in  human  features.     I   remember  in  the  life  of  the 
famous  Prince  of  Comie  the  writer  obferves,  the  face  of  that  Prince  was  like 
the  face  of  an  Eagle,  and  that  the  Prince  was  very  well  pleafed  to  be  told  fo. 
In  this  cafe  therefore  we  may  be  fure,  that  he  had  in  his  mind  fome  general 
implicit  notion  of  this  art  of  Phyfiognomy  which  I  have  juft  now  mentionedj 
and  that  when  his  Courtiers  told  him  his  face  was  made  like  an  Eagle's,  he  un- 
derftood  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had  told  him,  there  was  fomc- 
thing  in  his  looks  which  fliewed  him  to  be  ftrong,  adive,  piercing,  and  of  z 
royal  defcent.     Whether  or  no  the  different  motions  of  the  animal  fpirits  in 
different  paffions,  may  have  any  effed  on  the  mould  of  the  face  when  the  li- 
neaments are  pliable  and  tender,  or  whether  the  fame  kind  of  fouls  require 
the  fame  kind  of  habitations,  I  fliall  leave  to  the  confideration  of  the  curious. 
In  the  mean  time  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  glorious  than  for  a  man  to  give 
the  lie  to  his  face,  and  to  be  an  honeft,  juft,  good-natured  man,  in  fpite  of 
■all  thofe  marks  and  fignatures  which  nature  feems  to  have  fet  upon  him  for 
the  contrary.     This  very  often  happens  among  thofe,  who  inffead  of  being 
exafperated  by  their  own  looks,  or  envying  the  looks  of  others,  apply  them- 
felves  entirely  to  the  cultivating  of  their  minds,  and  getting  thofe  beauties 
which  are  more  lafting,  and  more  ornamental.     I  have  feen  many  an  amiable 
piece  of  deformity  ;  and  have  obferved  a  certain  chearfulnefs  in  as  bad  a  fyftem 
of  features  as  ever  was  clapped  together,  which  hath  appeared  more  lovely 
than  all  the  blooming  charms  of  an  infolent  beauty.     There  is  a  double  praife 
due  to  virtue,  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body  that  feems  to  have  been  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  vice;  in  many  fuch  cafes  the  foul  and  the  body  do  not 
feem  to  be  fellows. 

Socrates  was  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  this  nature.  There  chanced  to 
be  a  great  Phyfiognomift  in  his  time  at  Athens^  who  had  made  ftrange  difco- 
veries  of  mens  tempers  and  inclinations  by  their  outward  appearances.  So- 
crates'%  difciples,  that  they  might  put  this  Artift  to  the  tryal,  carried  him  to 
their  mafter,  whom  he  had  never  feen  before,  and  did  not  know  he  was  then  In 
company  with  him.  After  a  fhort  examination  of  his  face,  the  Phyfiogno- 
mift pronounced  him  the  moft  lewd,  libidinous,  drunken  old  fellow  that  he 
had  ever  met  with  in  his  whole  life.  Upon  which  the  difciples  all  burft  out  a 
laughing,  as  thinking  they  had  detedled  the  falfhood  and  vanity  of  his  art. 
But  Socrates  told  them,  that  the  principles  of  his  art  might  be  very  true, 
Jiotwithftanding  his  prefent  miftake  ;  for  that  he  himfelf  was  naturally  in- 
clined to  thofe  particular  vices  which  the  Phyfiognomift  had  difcovered  in 
his  countenance,  but  that  he  had  conquered  the  ftrong  difpofiti'ons  he  was 
JDorn  with  by  the  didlates  of  Philofophy. 
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We  are  indeed  told  by  an  aucient  Author,  that  Socrates  very  much  refem- 
bled  Silenus\x\\\\%  faccj  which  we  find  to  have  been  very  rightly  jobferved 
from  the  ftatues  and  bufts  of  both,  that  are  ftill  extant}  as  well  as  on  feveral 
antique  feals  and  precious  ftones,  which  are  frequently  enough  to  be  met 
with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But  however  oblervations  of  this  na- 
ture may  fometimes  hold,  a  wife  man  ihould  be  particularly  cautious  how  he 
gives  credit  to  a  man's  outward  appearance.  It  is  an  irreparable  injuftice  we 
are  guilty  of  towards  one  another,  when  we  are  prejudiced  by  the  looks  and 
features  of  thofe  vvlipm  we  do  not  know.  How  often  do  we  conceive  hatred 
againfl  a  perfon  of  wo.tb,  or  fancy  a  man  to  be  proud  and  ill-natured  by  his 
afpedt,  whom  we  think  we  cannot  efteem  too  much  when  we  are  acquainted 
with  his  real  character?  Dr.  Moore^  in  his  admirable  fyftem  of  ethicks, 
reckons  this  particular  inclination  to  take  a  prejudice  againft  a  man  for  his 
looks,  among  the  fmaller  vices  in  morality,  and,  if  I  remember,  gives  it  the 
name  of  a  'Projbpolepfia. 


N°8p.  Tuefdayj  June  i  z. 


Petite  hinc  juvenefque  fenefque 

Fincm  animo  certum,  miferifque  "viatica  canis. 

Crashocfiet.     Idem  eras  Jiet.     ^id?  quafi  magnum. 

Nempe  diem  donas ;  fed  cum  lux  altera  venif, 

yam  eras  heflernum  confumpftmm ;  ecce  aliud  eras 

Egerit  bos  annos,  et  femper  pauhan  erit  ultra. 

Nam  quamvis  prope  tc,  quamvis  temone  fub  una  . 

Vertentem  Jefe  frujlra  feSlabere  canthum.  Per. 


AS  my  correfpondents  upon  the  fuhjedtof  love  arc  very  numerous,  it 
is  my  defign,  if  polTible,  to  range  them  under  feveral  heads,  and  ad- 
drefs  my  felf  to  them  at  different  times.  The  firfl  branch  of  them, 
to  whofe  fervice  I  fliall  dedicate  this  paper,  are  thofe  that  have  to  do  with 
women  of  dilatory  tempers,  who  are  for  fpinning  out  the  time  of  courtfliip 
to  an  immoderate  length,  without  being  able  either  to  clofe  with  their  lovers, 
or  to  difmifs  them,  I  have  many  letters  by  me  filled  with  complaints  againft 
this  fort  of  women.  In  one  of  them  no  lefs  a  man  than  a  brother  of  the 
coift'  tells  me,  that  he  began  his  fuit  Vicefmo  mm  Caroli  fecundi  before  he 

had  ; 
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had  been  a  twelve-month   at  the  Temple \  that   he  profecuted  it  for  many 
years  after  he  was  called  to  the  Bar;  that  at  prefent  he  is  a  Serjeant  at  Law  ; 
and  notwithftanding  he  hoped  that  matters  would  have  been  long  fince  brought 
to  an  ifllie,  the  fair  one  ftill  demurn.     I  am  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  Gentle- 
man's Phrafe,  that  I  {hall  diftinguifh  this  fedl  of  women  by  the  title  of  De- 
murrers.    I  find  by  another  letter  from  one  that  calls  himfelf  Thyrjis,  that  his 
miftrefs  has  been  demurring  above  thefe   feven   years.     But  among  all  my 
Plaintiffs  of  this  nature,  I  moft  pity  the  unfortunate  Philander,  a  man  of  a 
conftant  paflion  and  plentiful  fortune,  who  fets  forth  that  the  timorous  and 
irrefolute  Sylvia  has  demurred  till  (he  is  paft  child-bearing.     Strephon  appears 
by  his  letter  to  be  a  very  cholerick  lover,  and  irrevocably  fmitten  with  one 
that  demurrs  out  of  felf-intereft.     He  tells  me  with  great  paflion  that  fhe  has 
bubbled  him  out  of  his  youth;  that  fhe  drilled  him  on  to  five  and  fifty,  and 
that  he  verily  believes  ihe  will  drop  him  in  his  old  age  if  fhe  can  find  her  ac- 
count in  another.     I  fhall  conclude  this  narrative  with  a  letter  from  honefl 
Sam.  Hopewell,  a  very  pleafant  fellow,  who  it  feems  has  at  lafl  married 
,  a  Demurrer :  I  mufl  only  premife,  that  Sam.  who  is  a  very  good  bottle-com- 
panion, has  been  the  diverfion  of  his  friends,  upon  account  of  his  paffion, 
ever  fince  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  one. 

Dear  Sir, 
<c  -KT  OU  know  very  well  my  paflion  for  Mrs.  Martha,  and  what  a  dance 
*'  fhe  has  led  me  :  fhe  took  me  out  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  and 

*'  dodged  with  me  above  thirty  years.     I  have  loved  her  till  flie  is  grown  as 
^^  grey  as  a  cat,  and  am  with  much  ado  become  the  mafter  of  her  perfon, 
"  fuch  as  it  is  at  prefent.     She  is  however  in  my  eye  a  very  charming  old 
"  woman.     We  often  lament  that  we  did  not  marry  fooner,  but  fhe  has  no 
"*'  body  to  blame  for  it  but  her  felf:  You  know  very  well  that  fhe  would  never 
*'  think  of  me  whilfl:  fhe  had  a  tooth  in  her  head.     I   have  put  the  date  of 
•'  my  paflion  {Anno  Amoris  trigefimo  primo)  inflead  of  a  pofie,  on  my  wed- 
•*'  ding-ring.     I  expedl  you  fhould  fend  me  a  congratulatory  letter,  or,  if  you 
•'  pleafe,  an  Epithalamium,  upon  this  occafion. 

Mrs.  MarthaV  and  yours  eternally, 

Sam.  Hopewell. 

In  order  to  banifli  an  evil  out  of  the  world,  that  does  not  only  produce 
great  uneafinefs  to  private  perfons,  but  has  alfo  a  very  bad  influence  on  the 
publick,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew  the  folly  of  Demurring,  from  two  or 
three  refledlions,  which  I  earneflly  recommend  to   the  thoughts  of  my  fair 

Readers. 

Firfl 
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Firft  of  all  I  would  have  them  ferioufly  think  on  the  fliortnefs  of  their 
time.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for  a  Coquette  to  play  all  her  tricks  in.  A 
timorous  woman  drops  into  her  grave  before  {he  has  done  deliberating.  Were 
the  age  of  man  the  fame  that  it  was  before  the  flood,  a  Lady  might  facrifice 
half  a  century  to  a  fcruple,  and  be  two  or  three  ages  in  demurring.  Had  fhe 
nine  hundred  years  good,  fhe  might  hold  out  to  the  converfion  of  the  Jeivi 
before  (he  thought  fit  to  be  prevailed  upon.  But,  alas  1  flie  ought  to  play 
her  part  in  hafte,  when  ftie  confiders  that  (he  is  fuddenly  to  quit  the  ftage, 
and  make  room  for  others. 

In  the  fecond  place,  I  would  defire  my  female  Readers  to  confider,  that  as 
the  term  of  life  is  (hort,  that  of  beauty  is  much  fliorter.  The  fineft  skin 
wrinkles  in  a  few  years,  and  lofes  the  ftrength  of  its  colouring  fo  foon,  that 
we  have  fcarce  time  to  admire  it.  I  might  embellifli  this  fubjedl  with  rofes 
and  rainbows,  and  feveral  other  ingenious  conceits,  which  I  may  pofllbly  re- 
ferve  for  another  opportunity. 

There  is  a  third  confideration  which  I  would  likewlfe  recommend  to  a 
Demurrer,  and  that  is  the  great  danger  of  her  falling  in  love  when  (he  is  a- 
bout  threefcore,  if  (he  cannot  fatisfie  her  doubts  and  fcruples  before  that  time. 
There  is  a  kind  of  latter  J'pring,  that  fometimes  gets  into  the  blood  of  an  old 
woman,  and  turns  her  into  a  very  odd  fort  of  an  animal.  I  would  therefore 
have  the  Demurrer  confider  what  a  (Irange  figure  (lie  will  make,  if  (he 
chances  to  get  over  all  difficulties,  and  comes  to  a  final  refolution,  in  that  un- 
feafonable  part  of  her  life. 

I  would  not  however  be  underftood,  by  any  thing  1  have  here  faid,  to  dif- 
courage  that  natural  modefly  in  the  fex,  which  renders  a  retreat  from  the 
firft  approaches  of  a  lover  both  fa(hionable  and  graceful ;  all  that  I  intend, 
is,  to  advife  them,  when  they  are  prompted  by  reafon  and  inclination,  to  de- 
murr  only  out  of  form,  and  fo  far  as  decency  requires.  A  virtuous  woman 
(hould  rejedt  the  firft  ofter  of  marriage,  as  a  good  man  does  that  of  a  Bifliop- 
rick ;  but  I  would  advife  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  to  perlift  in  refufing 
what  they  fecretly  approve.  I  would  in  this  particular  propofe  the  example 
of  Eve  to  all  her  daughters,  as  Milton  has  reprefented  her  in  the  following 
pafTage,  which  I  cannot  forbear  tranfcribing  entire,  though  only  the  twelve 
laft  lines  are  to  my  prefent  purpofe. 

The  rib  he  form' d  and  fajlmn  d  with  his  hands ; 
IJfider  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew^ 
Manlike,  but  dij'' rent  fex,  fo  lovely  fair. 
That  what  feem'd fair  in  all  the  world,  feenidnow 
Mean,  or  in  her  fumm' d  up,  in  her  contain' d ; 
VoL.IL  Zzz  ^„^ 
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And  tn  her  looks^  which  from  that  time  infuid 

Sweetnefs  into  my  heart  unfelt  before^ 

And  into  all  things  from  her  air  infpird  '. 

I'hefpirif  of  love  and  amorous  delight.  fl 

She  dijappear'd,  and  left  me  dark;  Iivak'd  " 

*^ofind  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  lofs,  and  other  pleafures  all  abjure  : 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  of. 
Such  as  I  Jaw  her  in  my  dream,  adorn' d 
With  ivhat  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bejlow 
fto  make  her  amiable.     On  floe  came. 
Led  by  her  heav'nly  Maker,  though  unfeen^ 
And  guided  by  his  voice,  nor  uninformed 
Of  fiuptialfanSiity  and  marriage  rites  : 
Grace  was  in  all  her  fleps,  heav'n  in  her  eye. 
In  every  gejiure  dignity  and  love. 
I  overjoy  d,  could  not  forbear  aloud. 

This  turn  hath  made  amends  -,  thou  haji  fulfill' d 
Thy  words.  Creator  bounteous  and  benign. 
Giver  of  all  things  fair,  butfaireji  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts,  nor  enviefi.     I  now  fee 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flefh  of  my  flejh,  my  felf .  ...I 

She  heard  me  thus,  and  tho'  divinely  brought, 
Tet  innocence  and  virgin  modejly. 
Her  virtue  and  the  confcience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unfought  be  ivon. 
Not  obvious,  7iot  obflrufive,  but  retir'd 
The  more  defirable,  or  to  fay  all. 
Nature  her  felf,  though  pure  of  finful  thought ^ 
Wrought  in  her  fo,  that  feeing  me  fhe  turn' di 
I  follow' d  her :  She  what  was  honour  knew. 
And  with  obfequious  majejly  approv'd 
My  pleaded  reafon.     To  the  nuptial  bow'r 
I  led  her  blufhing  like  the  morn         ■"■■ 
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ABIGAILS,  Male,  in  falbion  among 
the  Ladies,  page  4f8. 
Aciliartus,  recommended  by  Pliny  for 
a  husband,  179. 
Acroftic,  a  piece  of  falfe  Wit,  divided  into  fim- 

ple  and  compound,  488. 
Adda  and  the  Adige  dcfcribed,  18,  19. 
Advertifement  of  the  Play,  czWcd  Love  far  Love, 

for  Dogget's  Benefit,  141. 
Advertifements,     a   Diflertation    upon     them, 

317,  &c. 
Advice;  no  order  of  perfons  too  great  to  be  ad- 

vifed,  436. 
Mneas  his  defcent  into  the  empire  of  Death,  and 

adventures  there,  277,  &c. 
Mqui  Falifci  of  ytrgtl,  their  habitation,  126. 
AffliSions,  imaginary,  often  prove  the  moft  in- 

fupportable,  260,  &c. 
Agamemnon  iiis  invcdfivc   againft  the  fair  fex, 

271. 
Agrippa,  a  common  Coin,    but  a  rare  Buft, 

134. 
Ali>at$  Lake,  124. 

AWano,  for  what  famous,  123,  124. 
AU>ula  River,  120. 

Album  Grxcum  prefcribed  to  a  fick  dog,  144. 
Alexander  the  Great,  fome  of  his  13ufts,  134. 
Alexander  Truncheon,  fore-man  of  the  male  Jury 

ill  Bickerjlaff's  Court  of  I-fonour,  340. 
Allegories  profitable  to  the  mind  as  hunting  to 
the  body,  263.    An  allegorical  fable  applyed 
out  of  Hemer,  ibid. 
Allegory  of  Virtue  and  Pleafure  making  court 

to  Socratei.,   196,  &C. 
Alpcs,  tiiofe  mountains  defcribcd,  144  to  149. 
Ambition,  what  age  of  man  moft  addidled  to  it, 

238. 
Ambrofe  fSt.j   his  refolute  behaviour  towards 

Theodofius  the  Great,  II. 
Ambrofian  Ubrary  M  HJilaa,  12. 
Americans,  their   opinion  of  fouls,  474.  exem- 
plified in  a  vifion  of  one  of  their  countrymen, 
ibid.  &c. 


Amrat  caftle  and  medals,  169. 
Amjlerdam  Theatre,  an  account  of  it,  176. 
Anagram,    what,    and   when   firft    produced, 

407. 
Ancona,  its  fituation,  46. 
Andromache,  a  great  fox-hunter,  478. 
Angels  fallen,  their  difputes  defcribcd  by  Milton 

228. 

Animalsat  the  Theatre,  a  fale,  17^.    Impercep- 
tible in  the  creation,  323. 
Anio  River,    121,  122. 
Annius  Ferus  his  Buft,  137. 
Anthony  (St.)  of  Padua,  his  magnificent  church 
21 .     A  natural  perfume  arifing  from  his  bones 
with  a  conjedure  upon  it,  and  his  famous  fer- 
mon  to  an  aflembly  of  fifli,  n  to  25-.    The 
titles  given  him  by  a  poor  peafaut,  25-. 
Antiquaries,  and  writers  of  antiquities,  wherein 
taulty,  106.    Uncertainty  of  their  knowledee 
109.  °  ' 

Antiquities,  two  fets  in  Rome,  and  the  great  diffe- 
rence betwixt  them,  98. 
Annum,  its  cxteiifive  ruins,  for  what  famous 

heretofore,  94,  9f,  129. 
Antoninus  Pius,  two  coins  ftamped  in  his  reign 

104.     A  medal,  136. 
Anxur,  its  pleafant  fituation,  61,  61. 
Apollo,  a  figure  in  brafs,    136.     Tlie  God  of 

verfe  and  phyfick,  329. 
Apothecaries  great  orators,  331. 
Appennine  mountains  defcribcd  by  ihtLatiie  Po- 
ets, f4,  ff.  5-6,  139. 
Appiau  way,  60,  137. 
April,  the  firft  of,  the  merrieft  day  in  the  year 

465-. 
Aquxdu&s,  Roman,  123. 
AcjuapenJcnte,  its  fine  fituation,  126. 
Arettue  made  all  the  European  Princes  tributary 

to  him,  419. 
Ariofto,  his  monument  in  the  Benedidins  Chmch 

at  Ferrara,  3S. 
Artjlotle,  his  obfervaiion  upon  the  Iambic  verfe 
445-.    Upon  Tragedy,  448,  45-1.  ' 

Arfmoe,  the  firft  mufical  Opera  on  the  Eniililh 
ftage,  412.  *  ^ 

'^T-l'.'i-  Arthur., 
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Arthur^  King,  the  firll  that  ever  fate  down  to  a 
whole  roalted  Ox,  ^€>6. 

Arthur,  Prince,  his  ftatue  at  Infpruck,  168. 

AJii,  the  frontier  town  of  Samy\  141. 

Atheift,  his  charafter,  213,  224. 

Athenians,  their  publicly  Ipirit  and  virtue,  247. 

Avarice,  what  age  of  man  moft  devoted  to  it, 
238.  Its  region  defcribed,  25-0.  Its  temple, 
adherents,  attendants  and  officers,  25-0,  &c. 
472,  473.  Theoriginalof  it,  470,  &c.  Ope- 
rates with  Luxury,  'bid.  and  471.  Its  war  and 
accommodation  with  Luxury,  471,  473. 

Audiences,  what  ought  to  be  their  behaviour  at 
the  reprefentation  of  a  play,  246,  &c.  are 
at  prefent  void  of  common  fenfe,  40f . 

Avertius  Lake,  72,  77,  81. 

Atirtlia,  her  charaSer,  407. 

Aureliuf,  Marcus,  his  medal,  86.  Abundance 
of  his  ftatues  at /Jowe,  in,  114,  iif. 

Author,  the  neceffity  of  the  reader's  knowing  his 
ITze,  temper  and  complexion,  37r. 

Authors  interr'd,  220. 

15. 

'DAcca  Lake,  126. 
•^  Bacon  fSir  Francis)  his  fentiments  of  poetry, 

217.     His  legacy,  2j8.     His  charafter,  371. 

His  prayer  or  pfalm,  ibid.     His  comparifou  of 

a  book  well  written,  398. 
Bagpipes,  who  are  fuch  in  converfation.    A  club 

of  them,  275-. 
-Bags  of  money  fuddenly  transformed  into  (licks 

and  paper,  384. 
Baia,    the  winter   retreat  of   the  old  Romans, 

74. 
Banbury,  famous  for  cakes  and  zeal,  316. 
Baptift  Lully,  hi% prudent  management,  431. 
Barbarity  an  attendant  on  Tyranny,  295-. 
Barber  of  Milan,  his  confpiracy  to  poifon  his 

fellow-citizens,  13. 
Barns   in  Switzerland,    their  particular  make, 

Bartholomew  (St )  his  famous  ftatue  in  the  great 

church  at  Milan,  i  o. 
Bafs-viol,  the  part  it  bears  in  converfation,  27^. 

Where  moft  likely  to  be  found,  276. 
Bear- baiting,    Claudian's    defcriptiou  of  it,  19, 

20. 
Bear,  held  in  mighty  veneration  at  St.  G«//,  160. 
Ijeef-eaters,  order  of  them,  266. 
Bell  (Mr.)  his  ingenious  device,  42.8. 
Bellman,  his  midnight  homily,  221. 
Bell-favage,  its  Etymology,  428. 
Benacus,  defcribed  by  Virgil,  18. 
Bern,  its  public  walks  and  Arfenal,  1^4.    The 

riches  of  its  Caiuon,  if6. 
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Bfckerflaffs,  the  hiftory  and  genealogy  of  the  fa 
mily,  179,  180.  His  court  day  for  hearing 
petitions,  aio.  His  reception  at  the  play- 
houfe,  246.  Advice  to  an  audience,  ibid. 
Speech  to  Poverty,  2 p.  His  entertainment 
at  a  friend's  houfe  who  eats  well,  267.  His 
maxim,  268.  Cenfor  oi  Great- Britain,  296. 
His  adventures  in  a  journey  to  the  Lands-end, 
30f.  His  receipt,  331.  His  charge  to  the 
Court  of  Honour,  341. 

Birds,  a  cage  full  for  the  Opera,  385". 

Biters,  their  Bufinefs,  466- 

Bladder  and  firing,  modern  mufic,  how  applyed 
^  276. 

Blank  verfe,  proper  for  Tragedy,  445". 

Blanks  of  fociety,  398. 

Bluff,  Oliver,  indited  in  the  Court  of  Honour. 

„3<59- 

Bolonia,  for  what  famous,   140,  &c. 

Bo^ewa  lake  and  town,  126. 

Bouhours  (M.J  a  great  Critick  amongthe French, 

„  497- 

Bouts-Rimez,  what,  498. 

Brefcia,  why  more  favoured  by  the  Venetiam 

than  any  other  of  their  dominions;  and  its 

iron  works,  18. 
Bribery  a  follicitor  in  the  temple  of  Avarice, 

2yi. 
Broughton  (Andrew)  his  tombflone  and  epitaph, 

IfO. 

Browbeat  (Benjamin)  indifted  in  the  Court  of 

Honour,  369. 
Brutus,  a  medal  of  his,  140. 
Bullock  and   Norris  differently   habited,    prove 

great  helps  to  a  filly  play,  4^8. 
Bufy  (Benjamin)  ind'iSted  in  the  Court  of  Honour 

by  Jafper  Tattle,  368. 
Butts  defcribed,  their  qualification,  466. 
Buzzard  (Benjamin)  indided  in  the  Court  of 

Honour,  360. 


(^JE^ar  (Julius)  hij  behaviour  to  Catulluswho 
^  had  put  him  into  a  Lampoon,  419. 
Cajeta,  why  fo  called,  92. 
Caligula,  his  wilh,  410.    A  common  coin  but 

a  rare  bull,  134. 
Calliceat    indided  in    the  Court  of  Honour,. 

3^9- 
Calvin,  his  advice  to  the  Genevots  before  he  dyed, 

161. 
Cambray  (A.  B.J  author  of  Telemachus,  284. 
Cambrick,  a  Linen-draper,  indiQed  by  the  Lady 

Touchwood,  3J-8. 
Camilla's  Exit  from  the  Theatre,  1 7/.     A  true 

woman  in  one  particular,  408. 

Campania 
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Campania  Felix,    defcribed  by  Siltus  Italicus, 

63. 

Canes,  how  they  ought  to  be  worn,  no,  &c. 
Caprea  defcribed,  66,  82.     Its  fruitful  foil,  8z. 

Some  account  of  the  medals  found  in  it,  83 , 

86,  to  89. 
Cafe  (Dr.)  grown  rich  by  means  of  a  Diftich, 

330. 

Cafis,  a  Freftcb  Port,   its  pleafant  neighbour- 
hood, I. 

Catacombs  of  Naples,  74. 

Cebef,  his  table,  193. 

Cennis,  a  mountain  between  Turin  and  Geneva, 

4,  1^4- 
Cenfor  of  fmall  wares,  an  office  to  be  erefted, 

409. 
Cenfors,  a  comparifon  betwixt  the  Roman  and 

Britip,  297. 
Cenfurers,  why  punifh'd  more  feverely    after 

death,  286. 
Ceres,  more  ftatues  of  her  at  Rome,  than  of  any 

other  of  their  deities,  ni. 
Cejlus  of  Venus  defcrib'd,  264. 
Chaplains,  a  difcourfe  upon  them,  347,  ^c. 
Charles  1.  a  famous  ftatue  of  him,  482. 
Charles  Borromeo  (St. )  his  fubterraneous  chapel  in 

Milan,  with  an  account  of  him,  and  a  compa- 
rifon of  him  to  the  ordinary  Saints  in  the 

Church  of  Ao»»if,  10. 
Chearfulnefs  and  Conftancy,  qualifications  ab- 

folutely  neceflary  in  a  marry'd  ftate,  306. 
Chevy-Chafe  ballad,  the  Speftator's  examen  of 

it,  f  10,  5-19. 
Chicken  a  modern  dyet,  266. 
Child,  his  difcretion  and  great  tendernefs  for  his 

Parents,  225-. 
Cholerick  men  caution'd,  224. 
Chrijlmafs-Eve,   Shakejpear's  defcription  of  it, 

222. 
Chronogram,  a  piece  of  falfe  wit,  488. 
Church  Weather- glafs,  when  invented,  and  the 

ufe  of  it,  314  to  317. 
Cicero,  a  Punftcr,  491. 
Cimmerians,  w  here  plac'd  by  Homer,  92. 
City-Poliiicians    reprov'd    by   Mr.  Btckerjlaff, 

284. 
Civita  Fecchia,  its  unwholefome  air,  t3Cm 
Clarinda,   an  idol,  in  what  manner  worlnip'd, 

fi8. 
Cleanthe,  her  ftory,  406. 
Clergy,  a  threefold  divifion  of  them,  415". 
Clergyman,  one  of  the  SpeSator's  club,  381, 

382. 
Cliiumnus,  the  quality  of  its  waters,  49. 
Clubs,  noQurnal  ademblies,  their  feveral  kinds. 

Originals  and  Rules,  394,  ^c.    Everlafting 

club,  5'i4. 
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Cock's  crowing  in  Hamlet,  refleflions  on   it, 

222. 
Coins,  ancient,  the  colleflions  of  them  very  de- 
ficient, 114. 
Colonna  in  fame,   a  pillar  at  Milan,  13. 
Commerce,  a  Goddefs  in  the  region  of  Liberty, 

295-.     Its  extent  and  advantage  f»6,  i^c. 
Commonwealth,  fGcnius  of)  feated  on  the  left 

hand  of  the  Goddefs  of  Liberty,  294. 
Competency,  a  guide  in  the  temple  of  Avarice. 

25-1. 
Complacency,  defcrib'd  in  an  Allegory,  as  a 

guard  to  one  of  the  gates  oi  Hymen' i  temple, 

240. 
Complainers,  their  importunacy,  2f9. 
Confeffionals,  infcriptions  over  them,  11. 
Conjiance  Lake,  166. 
Conjlantine,  his  medals  and  triumphal  arch,  118, 

119. 
Contention,  allegorically  defcrib'd,  241. 
Converfation  moft  ftraiten'd  in  numerous  aflcm- 

blies,  J03. 
Coquettes  labyrinth  defcrib'd  in  a  vifion,  239. 
Corona  Radialis  defcrib'd,  136. 
Corruption,  an  Office  in  the  temple  of  Avarice, 

Coverley,  (Sk  Roger  de)  a  member  of  the  Spec- 
tator's club,  his  charaSer,  378. 

Country  Gentlemen,  no  ceremony,  189. 

Courts  of  jufticc  and  honour,  creSed  by  Mr. 
Btckerjlaff,   338,  340,  35-7. 

Cowley  abounds  in  mixt  wit,  495". 

Credit,  a  beautiful  virgin,  her  fituation  and  equi- 
page, 383. 

Cremera  River,  126. 

Critick  defcrib'd,  303. 

Cumx,  very  much  chang'd  from  what  it  was, 

Cupid,  a  lap-dog,  dangeroufly  ill,  243. 
Cuffinus,  an  Enghpman,  was  promis'd  to  the 
D.  oiAuJlria^i  lifter  in  marriage,  iff. 

D. 

T^Ancing-mafler,  account  of  his  ftudies  and 

■'-'  dun  ing  by  book,  191. 

Daniel^  thcHiUorian,provifion$  tax'd  in  his  time, 

Daihan,  a  Jew,  indiflcd  in  the  court  of  honour 

for  breaking  the  peace,  3f2. 
Dead  perfons  heard,  judg'd  and  cenfiir'd,  218, 

^c. 
Death,    the  time  and  manner  of  it  unknown, 

390- 
Del icatcs,  falfe,  their  contradiSory  rules,  267. 
Delight  and  furpize,  properties  eflcntial  to  wit, 

494>  £5'>- 

Demurrers 
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Demurrers,  what  women  fo  call'd,  536. 
Deftinies,  their  prefent  to  3'«;"V«'',  261.     Speech 

of  one  of  them  to  that  God,  i6i. 
Diet,  the  difference  betwixt  the  modern  and  that 

of  our  Anceltors,  266. 
Dignitaries  of  the  law,  who,  416. 
Difcourfe,  different  talents  in  it  how  Ihadow'd 

out,  Z74,  3'f. 
Difcretion  defcrib'd  in  an  allegory,  as  a  guard  to 

one  of  Hyifte/t's  Gates,  240. 
Divito's  fale  of  goods,  celeftial  and  terreftrial, 

'77-  ^    ,    .„ 

Dog's  immortality  afferted  by  a  young  fpark  till 
his  father  cudgell'd  him  out  of  the  fyftem, 
216. 

Doggefs  letter  to  Bickerjic^,  242.  Theanfwer, 
ibid.  His  civilities  to  Bickerjlaff^  246. 

Dtubt^  Nicholas,  l88. 

Dover  Cliff  defcrib'd  by  Shakefpear,  234.  _ 

Dreams  of  the  Author,  concerning  his  M'ftrefs, 
233.  Of  the  Alpes,  293.  Of  the  band  of 
lovers,  238,  yc.  Of  the  temple  of  virtue, 
249.  Of  honour  and  vanity,  25'0.  Of  avarice, 
25-1.   Of  7«/;//;(?r  and  the  Deftinies,  260,  Ss'f- 

Drums,  who  may  be  term'd  fo  in  converfation, 
274. 

DrycLen^%  definition  of  wit  cenfur'd,  497. 

Duels  with  figures  upon  a  wall,  I95'. 

Dutch  more  polite  than  the  Euglip  in  their  fu- 
neral monuments,  42  f. 

Dying  for  the  fair  fcx,  how  punilh'd,  219. 


E. 


Tj'Ccho  at  Milan,  a  very  furprizing  one,  14, 

Education,  a  liberal  one  expenfive,  and  deferves 
more  encouragement,  205'. 

Elpenor,  his  untimely  death  a  warning  to  drunk- 
ards, 270. 

Ely/mm,  the  joys  of  it  defcrib'd  by  the  Author  of 
Telentachus,  287. 

Englip  courted  by  the  Pope  to  fettle  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  130.  Pidures  of  Englijh  rebels  at 
Friburg,  15-3.  A  caution  to  Engltfimen  in  ge- 
neral, 224. 

Epitaphs,  the  extravagancy  of  fome,  an^^the 
modefty  of  others,  425-. 

Equipages,  the  fplendor  of  them  in  France, 
406.  A  great  temptation  to  the  female  fex, 
ibid. 

Efcargatoire,  the  ufe  of  it,  I5'3. 

Et  catera,  much  ufed  by  fome  learned  Authors, 

3.S9- 
Eve's  fatisfaSion  in  /14am,  defcrib'd  by  Milton, 
227. 
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Examiner,  reprov'd  by  the  Cenfor,  326,  l^e. 
Extortion,  office  of,   in  the  temple  of  Avarice, 


FAble  of  the  children  and  frogs,  420.  Oi Ju- 
piter and  the  Country-man,  423. 

Falpood,  the  GodJefs  of  it,  499. 

Falftaff,  Sir  John,  a  famous  Butt,  467. 

Fame  generally  coveted,  fi6,  ^c.  Its  table, 
183.  Vifion  of  its  mountain  and  palace,  183, 
to  188. 

Fano,  from  whence  fo  call'd,  46 

Fardingalc,  fee  Hoop  and  Petticoat. 

Fear  of  death  often  mortal,  422. 

Feltx  the  fi'fh,  his  ftory,  147,  148. 

Fencing,  how  learned  by  Bickerjiaff,  ijf. 

Ferrara,  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  town  defcrib'd, 
38. 

Flambeau  (Mrs)  profecuted  in  the  court  of  ho- 
nour by  Lady  Townly,  366. 

Flea,  its  skeleton,  236. 

Florence,  its  publick  buildings  and  famous  gal- 
^erY)  'SS-  ^^^  rarities,  134,  135-.  Its  fta- 
tues,  134,  138.  The  great  Duke's  care  to 
prevent  Civita  ^ecchia  from  being  made  a 
free  port,  129.  incenfed  agaiiill  the  Lw^ywir/f, 
and  why,  131. 

Foligni  town,  49. 

Folio,  Tom,  a  broker  in  learning,  fome  account 
of  him,  288.  His  vifit  to  Mr.  Btckerjlaff, 
ibid.     His  Criticifm  upon  Firgil,  289. 

Fools  in  plenty  the  firft  day  of  April,  465". 

Fortune ;  two  Fortunes  worfhipped  by  the  hea- 
thens at  Antium,  95-. 

Fountains  in  Switzerland,  the  reafon  of  their 
periodical  fluxes,  149. 

Fox  teaz'd  by  fleas,  how  he  drops  them,  323. 

Fraud,  an  officer  in  the  temple  of  Avarice, 
25-1. 

Freeport,  Sir  Andrew,  a  member  of  the  Spefla- 
tor's  club,  379,  380. 

Free-thinkers,  cenfur'd  and  cudgell'd,  2i6,  222. 
Confider'd  in  diftreffes,  223,  224. 

Frejcatt  its  fine  walks  and  water- works,  122. 

Frib^g  defcrib'd  with  its  Hermitage,  I5"3. 

FrieTOlhip,  the  great  benefit  of  it,  ^03.  Life's 
medicine,  5-04.  The  qualifications  of  a  good 
friend,  5-05-. 

Future  (late  defcrib'd  by  Homer,  269,  isfc.  By 
Firgil,  277.  From  whence  the  happinefs  and 
torments  of  it  arife,  accordingto  thePlatonirts, 
279,  ^c.  Defcrib'd  by  the  Author  of  Tele- 
machus,  284,  isfc.  Benefits  arifing  from  the 
profpefis  of  futurity,  287. 

G,  Gabinus, 
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GAiiuus  Lake,  ill. 
Gall  St.  (Abbot  of)  the  extent  of  his  terri- 
tories, and  manner  of  his  eledion,  ifj.  Riches 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  quarrel  with  the 
Abbot,  If  8,  ij-p.  The  Abbey  and  their  arms, 
i6o.  Their  Manufactures,  ij-S.  Penfion 
from  France,  160. 

Call  (St.)  the  great  Apoftle  of  Germany,  fome 
account  of  him,  160. 

GallitHus,  a  medal  of  his,  87. 

Gaper,  a  common  fign  in  Amjierdam,  46^. 

Gari^liano  defcrib'd,  61  • 

CaurMs  Mountain,  72. 

Geneva,  its  (ituation,  146.  Under  the  Empe- 
ror's difpleafure,  and  why,  ifi.  Efteem'd 
the  Court  of  the  yf//!«,  162.  Its  Lake,  147, 
15-2.    Arfcnal,  15-4. 

Genoa,  its  defcription,  4.  its  bank  no  burden  to  the 
Genoese,  f,  6.  Why  uncapable  of  being  made 
a  free  port,   130.     Its  gulph,  3. 

Genoefe,  their  manners  defcrib'd,  and  their  cha- 
radler  by  the  modern  Italians  and  Latin  Poets, 
4.  Their  indifcretion,  and  why  they  were  ob- 
lig'd  lately  to  be  in  the  French  intcrcft ;  their 
fleet,  and  its  fervicc,  6.  Their  Doge  claims  a 
crown  and  fcepter  from  their  conqueft  of  Cor- 
fica,  7.  An  advantage  arifing  to  them  from  it, 
and  a  different  maxim  obferv  d  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  ibid. 

George  (St.)  his  Church  at  Verona,  20. 

Germantcus,  his  medal,  117. 

Ghoft,  its  appearance  of  great  efficacy  upon  the 
Englijh  Theatre,  45'4. 
_^,Ghoft  of  /Inticlea,  mother  to  Ulyjfes,  270. 
'  Ghofts  of  beauties,  271.     Of  heroes,  ibid.  tsfc. 
280.     Of  the  damned,  273.   Of  tyrants,  28^, 
286.    Of  good  Princes,  2»6. 

Coodenough,  Urfula,  indiSed  in  the  Court  of 
Honour  by  the  Lady  Betty  IVou'die,  35-9. 

Gofpel  Gofllps  defcribed,  463. 

Goths  in  poetry,  who,  498. 

Granaries,  the  adminiftration  of  them  in  Swit- 
zerland, 161,  163. 

Grotto  del  Cani,   experiments  made  in  it,  75-. 
Reafons  for  the  eftedls  of  its  vapours,  76. 

Grotto  Ofcuro,  Sf. 

Gulph  of  Genoa,  its  nature,  2. 
Cyges'%  Ring,  the  ufe  Mr.  Bickerjiaffhis  made 
of  it,  332,  y*-. 

H. 

J-f^^^',  its  mint  and  falt-works,  with  the  me- 
•*  -*  thod  of  propagating  them,  169,  170. 


Handkerchief,  the  great  machine  for  moving 
pity  in  a  Tragedy,  4ff . 

Happinefs,  true,  an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noife, 
407. 

Hard  words  ought  not  to  be  pronounced  right  by 
well-bred  Ladies,  46®. 

Harpfichord,  the  excellency  of  its  mufic,  275". 

Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  his  letter  to  /innt 
of  Boleyn,  119,  120. 

Hercules  Monactts,  3.  accofted  by  Virtue  and 
Pleafure,  196,  b'f- 

Hcraes  in  Enghp  Tragedy  generally  Lovers» 
4fo. 

Hillory,  its  ufcfulnefs,  232. 

Hobbs  (Mt.)  his  obfervation  upon  laughter, 
464. 

Homer,  his  Apotheofis,  it2,  1 1 3.  His  defcrip- 
tion of  a  future  ftate,    269  to  273. 

Honour,  Court  of,  ercQed  by  Mr.  Bicierjlaff^ 
its  members  and  proceedings,  338,  339.  A 
journal  of  it,  340,  3^0,  &c.  364,  &c.  367, 
&c. 

Honeycomb  (If^ill.)  his  charaQer,  381. 

Hoop-petticoat  canvafs'd,  220,  jii,  228,  &c. 

Human  Nature,  the  folly  of  thole  who  take 
pleafure  in  feeing  it  debafed,  215'.  The  fame 
in  all  reafnnable  creatures,  5'09. 

Humour  to  be  defcribed  only  by  negatives,  438. 
The  genealogy  of  true  and  faife  humour,  439. 

Hymen  is  placed  as  a  guard  at  the  Temple  of  vir- 
tuous love,  240. 

Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being,  what,  235". 

I. 

J/lmbick  verfe,  the  moft  proper  for  Greek  Tra- 

•Z  S^'l'es,  445'- 

Januarius  (St.)  the  Liquefaflion  of  his  blood  a 

bungling  trick,  its  origin,  64. 
Idiots  m  great  requeft  at  mofi  of  the  Germam 

Courts,  464. 
Idols,  who  of  the  fair  Sex  fo  called,  5-17. 
Jealoufie  finely  defcribed,  loi.     Her  garments, 

complexion  and  office,  241. 
Jenny  difpofed  of  for  life,   179.     Her   conduS 
and  merit,  ibid   Her  husband's  charaQer,  i8i. 
The  elfeds  of  fuch  a  match,  i8a. 
Jeyifano,  the  Palace  there,  123. 
Jefuits,  their  particular  compliment  to  theQncen 
of  the  Romans,  in  a  Comedy  deligned  for  her 
entertainment,  167. 
Immortality,  of  two  forts,  182. 
Imperceptibles,  a  natural  hiftory  of,  236. 
Impudence  gets  the  better  of  modelly,  380. 
Indian  Kings,  Ibmc  of  their  obfervations  during 

their  ffay  here,  467. 
Indifcretion  more  hurtful  than  ill-nature,  420. 

Infidelity 
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Infidelity  rebuked,  Jii,  &e. 

Injuries,  how  to  be  mcafured,  418. 

Imt  River,  170. 

Innocence,  and  not  Quality,  an  exemption  from 
reproof,  436. 

InXpruck,  its  public  buildings,  167,  &c. 

Inventory  of  eliedts  attheTheatre  \n  DrKryzlane, 
«77,  178. 

Journey,  Mr.  Bickerjlaff's  account  of  one  to 
the  Land's-end,  305-.  His  inferences  from  it, 
306,  &c. 

Ifchia,  by  the  ancients  called  luarime,  fome  ac- 
count of  it,  89. 

Italians,  the  ufual  furniture  of  their  Libraries, 
IJ.  Their  manners  compared  to  the  French, 
If.  Reafons  of  the  averfion  of  the  common 
people  to  the  Fretfch,  1 6.  Their  extravagant 
Tomb-ftones,  20.  The  difference  betwixt 
their  poetical  and  profe  language,  32,.  Agreat 
help  to  iheir  modern  poetry,  ibid.  A  great 
cuftom  among  them  of  crowning  the  holy 
Virgin,  40.  Their  writers  florid  and  wordy, 
386.  _ 

Italy  divided  into  many  principalities  as  more 
natural  to  its  fituation,  1  f .  Its  prefent  defo- 
lation,  and  comparifon  with  its  ancient  inha- 
bitants, 5-8.  Its  rivers  defcribed  by  Silius  Ita- 
licut,  f6. 

Juno,  her  method  to  regain  Jupiter's  afteSion, 
263. 

Juno  Si/pita,  or  Sofpita,  how  reprefeuted,  and 
Tully's  defcription  of  this  Goddefs,  1 36. 

Jura  mount,   146. 

Juftice,  Goddefs  of,  vifion  of  her,  200,  206, 
&c. 

Jujliua  ("St.  J  her  Church  one  of  the  fineftin  Ita- 
ly, 2J. 

K.' 

Kings,  wicked,  their  punifliment  in  a  future 
ftate,  286. 
Kuffjiein  caftle,  1 70. 

L. 

LAdy's  library  defcribed,  441,  ^c. 
Lago  di  Como.,  formerly  Lariut,  iS.    De- 
fcribed by  Claudia^,  19.     Di  Guarda  or  Be- 
Macm,  defcribed  by  Virgil,  18. 
Lamb  a  modern  diet,  266. 
Lampoons  writ  by  people  who  can't  fpell,  410. 
Witty  ones  infliS  wounds  that  are  incurable, 
418.    The  inhuman  barbarity  of  the  ordinary 
Icriblers  of  them,  420. 
Laocoon  and  his  two  fons,  figure  of  them,  136. 
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Lapis  VitMperii,  what,  and  how  applyed,  26. 

Lares,  refembled  by  a  German  to  a  jug-bottle, 
106. 

Larva  of  the  Roman  adlors,  what,  106,  107. 

Laughter  immoderate,  a  fign  of  pride,  5-03.  The 
provocations  to  it,  464. 

Loffanne,  a  peculiar  privilege  belonging  to  one 
ftreet in  this  town,  \^\. 

Lawyers,  the  peaceable  and  litigious  defcribed, 
415-.  Their  great  numbers  and  conllant  em- 
ployment among  the  Neapolitans,  68. 

Laymen,  a  general  caution  to  them,  224. 

Lear  (King)  a  Tragedy,  futfers  in  the  alteration, 

,  449- 

Learning  well  husbanded,  204. 

Lee  the  Poet,  well  turned  for  Tragedy,  446. 

Leghorn,  a  free  port,  and  the  great  refort  of 
other  nations  to  it,  128, 129.  The  advantages 
the  great  Duke  receives  from  it,  129. 

Leman  Lake  defcribed,  with  the  towns  on  it, 
146,  ^c. 

Leonora,  her  CharaSer,  443.  Defcription  of  her 
country-feat,  ibid. 

Letters ;  from  Switzerland,  194.  From  Nicb. 
Humdrum,  277.  From  a  Chaplain,  347.  To 
the  Speilator  complaining  of  the  Mafquerade, 
392.  From  Charles  Lillie,  411.  From  a 
Valetudinarian,  421.  From  one  who  would 
be  infpeftor  of  the  fign-pofts,  426.  From 
the  mailer  of  the  (how  at  Charing- cn^s,  429. 
From  a  husband  plagued  with  a  Gofpel  Gof- 
fip,  463.  From  an  Ogling-mafter,  ibid.  From 
Sam.  Hopewell,  fjd. 

Letter-droppers  of  antiquity,  484. 

L<evity,  her  poft,  240. 

Liberty,  its  region  defcribed,  293,  ide. 

Library.     A  Lady's  Library  defcribed,  442. 

Licences  for  canes,  perfpedive  glafles,  perfumes, 
^c.  210. 

Lights  enlarge  the  thoughts,  214. 

Lillie,  Charles,  of  Beaufnrd  Buildings,  clerk  to 
Bickerfijff,  210,  ^f.     His  reports,  338. 

LindaVJ,   166. 

Lion  in  the  Haymarket,  occafioned  many  con- 
jeSures  in  the  town,  403.  Very  gentle  to 
the  Spedator,  404. 

Liris  or  the  Garigliuno  defcribed,  61. 

Littleton  the  Lawyer,  famous  for  Et  cateras, 

25-9. 
London  an  Emporium  for  the  whole  earth,  5'o6. 
Loretio,  its  prodigions  riches,  and   why  nevc^ 
attacked  by  the  Chrilh'ans  or  Turks,  47.    A 
defcription  of  the  holy  houfe,  48. 
Lorain,  Duke  of,  killed  at  the  battel  of  Pavia, 
his  interment  there,  and  infcription  on  his 
Tomb,  7,  8. 

Love, 
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Love,  its  efTeS  upon  the  Soul,  192.    A  fine  al- 
legory upon  it,  193. 
Lovers  band  defcribed  in  a  vifion,  238. 
Lucau,    his  propliccy    of  the   Laciau    towns, 

as- 

Lucca,  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  131.  Un- 
der the  King  oi  Spain's  protcQion,  ibid.  Was 
in  danger  of  ruin,  ibid.  The  great  contempt 
the  inhabitants  have  of  the  Horehttnes,  and 
why  the  latter  never  attacked  them,  132.  The 
form  of  its  government,  ibid. 

Lucretia,  her  ftoty,  233. 

Lucrine  Lake,  "ji. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  his  retirement  and  epitaph, 
149,   IfO. 

Luft,  in  whom 'tis  virtuous  love,  238.  Its  Tem- 
ple defcribed,  241. 

Lute,  the  part  it  bears  in  a  confort  or  convcrfa- 
tion,  274,  276. 

Luxury  delcribed  with  its  attendant  Avarice,  and 
a  fable  of  tho'fe  two  vices,  470  to  474. 

Lye,  a  pernicious  monofyllable,  35^3. 

M. 

A^Achiavel,  his  office,  2fO. 
-^'^  Maids  of  Honour,  their  allowance  of  Beef 

for  their  Brcakfaft  in  the  reign  of  Queen  £//• 

Zabcth,  166. 
Maktbate,  Elizabeth,  indiSed  in  the  Court  of 

Honour,  35-7,  3^8. 
Male-Coquet,  his  bad  equipage,  333. 
Man  a  fociable  animal,  394. 
Mandevil  (S\T  John)  fome  of  his  remains,  343, 

Marino  fSt )  its  fituation,  extent,  founder  and 

original,  43.     Its  antiquity  and  form  of  Go- 
vernment, 44. 
Marriage,  how  men's  minds  and  humours  may 

be  changed  by  it,  180. 
Marriage  Life,  the  caprices  and  hazards  of  it, 

306. 
Marrow-bone  and  Cleaver,  a  modern  mufical 

inllrument,  276. 
Mary  Magdalen,  the  defarts  rendered  famous  by 

her  penance,  defcribed  by  C/aW/aw,  i,  2. 
Mafqucrade,  a  complaint  againft  it,  392.    The 

defign  of  it,  ibid. 
Maximilian,  the  firlt  founder  of  the  Aujlrian 

greatnefs,  16S. 
Mas-hair  bnke,  and  fevcral  moveables  put  to 

fale,  175-. 
MazariH  his  behaviour  to  Quillet,  who  had  re- 

flcdcd  on  him  in  a  poem,  419. 
McdallKts,  who  arethemoft  skilful  in  the  world, 

113.    Ufefulnefs  of  the  medallic  Science, 

114. 
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MedicisTumAj,  account  of  it,  138- 
Meldingen,  a  little  Republic  in  Switzerland,  the 

model  of  its  Government  and  the  bulinefs  of  its 

Councils  of  State,  15-6. 
Meleager,  his  ftatue  and  (lory,  102. 
Merchants  of  great  benefit  to  the  public,  foS- 
Mevania  furnifhed  all  Italy  with  herds  for  their 

Sacrifices,  49. 
Microfcopes,  their  ufe,  235',  ^c. 
Milan  defcribed    by    Aufonius,    17.    Its  great 

Church,  9,  II.     Relicks  and  great  riches  in  it, 

II,  12.     Thecitadcl,  andlituation  of  its  ftate, 

14,   If.     AfFeSation  of  the  French  i^xois  and 

carriage  in  the  Court,  i  j. 
Mincio  River,  defcribed  by  f^irgil  and  Claudian, 

18,  19. 
Mifeno,  its  cape  and  fet  of  galleries  defcribed, 

89. 
Mite,  a  diflcQion  of  one,  236. 
Mi.\t  Wit  defcribed,  495-,  Qc. 
Mixt  communion  of  men  and  fpirits  in  Paridife, 

as  defcribed  by  Milton,  402. 
Modena,  extent  of  its  dominions  and  condition 

of  its  inhabitants,  141. 
Moliere  made   an  old  woman  a  judge  of  his 

Plays,  f09. 
Monaco,  its  harbour  defcribed  by  Lucam,  3. 
Monarchy,  the  geniu";  of  it  defcribed  in  the  re- 
gion of  Liberty,  294. 
Money-Bags  transformed   to  flicks  and  paper, 

384- 

Monte  Cireejo,  why  fuppofed  by  Homer  to  have 
been  an  liland,  93.  J:.>}eas's  pafTage  near  it 
defcribed  by  f^irgil,  93,  94. 

Mentefiafcone,   i  26. 

Monte  Novo,  how  formed,  77. 

Monuments  in  Ifejlminjler  /Ibhy  examined  by 
the  S/>e£lator,  424,  i:fc. 

Mop/a  in  great  danger  of  her  life,  why,  260. 

Morge,\ts  artificial  port,  ifi. 

Morpheus,  why  reprefcnted  under  the  figure  of 
a  Boy,  134,  13J-.  In  what  manner  addrerted 
to  by  Statius,  i3f. 

Morphew  (John)  Bukerftaff"%  door-keeper,  210. 

A/q/i/c  work  much  improved,  123. 

Mountebanks,  their  artifices  to  cnfnarc  the  vul- 
gar, 330. 

Mufic  banilhed  by  Plato  from  his  common- 
wealth, 414.   Of  a  relative  n.itarc,  431. 

Mulical  Inflruments  of  the  ancients,  lof,  106. 

N. 

"SJAples,  64.    Its  many  fuperftitlons,  ibid.   Its 

•^v  delightful   Bay,    66.    Defcribed  by  Silius 

Italicus,  isfc.  69,   70.     Its  plealant  fituation, 

66.    Litigious  temper  of  the  inhabitants,  67, 

A  a  a  a  68. 
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6S.  Different  from  what  it  was  in  Statius^s 
time.  6S  The  great  alteration  of  the  adja* 
cent  parts  from  what  they  were  formerly,  72. 
The  natural  curiodties  about  it,  71,  71.  Po- 
licy of  the  Spaniards  When  they  governed  it, 
69.  Severity  of  the  taxes  there,  68.  Why 
called  Par  theft  ope,  69. 

Narni,  why  fo  called,  53. 

Neapolitan t,  addiQed  to  ^leafure,  and  Wt^, 
69. 

Nemefn  of  the  good  and  the  wicked,  9;. 

Nemi,  why  fo  called,  123. 

Nettttm,  for  what  remarkable,  94. 

Nenfchattel,  difpute  about  the  fucceflion  to  it, 
164. 

Newberry  (MrJ  his  Rebus,  ^'i^. 

Newman,  Kicbard,  his  indidbment  in  the  Cduft 
of  Honour,  35-2. 

New-River,  a  projefl  to  bring  it  fnto  the  Play- 
houfe,  386. 

Nicolini,  Signior,  his  voyage  oti  Pattboard,  38^. 
His  combat  with  a  Lion,  and  why  thought  to 
be  a  (ham  one,  403,  ^c.  An  excellent  adlor, 
405-. 

Nile,  why  its  ftatues  art  black,  ny. 

Nifida  inand,  88. 

Northern  Parts,  fruitful  in  Bag-pipes,  27f . 

Nofes,  a  dilfertationupon  them,  35-9,  ^c. 

Nyon,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Colonia  Eque- 
fir  it  of  Julim  Cafar,  ifi. 

O. 

/^Ates  (Dr.)  a  favourite  with  feme  Party^La- 

^  dies,  479. 

Ocriculuw,  its  ruins,  5-3. 

Ogler.    The  compleat  Ogler,  464. 

Old  Men,  caution  to  fuch,  214.  Maids  gene- 
rally fuperftitious,  389.  Teftament  in  a  Pe- 
ruke, 482. 

Opera,  as  it  is  the  prefent  entertainment  of  the 
Englipdage,  confidered,  385-,  ^c.  Thepro- 
grefs  it  has  made  on  our  Theatre,  412,  ^c. 
Some  account  of  the  French  Opera,  43 1 ,  ^c. 

Oppreffion  an  attendant  on  Tyranny,  296. 

Vfiia^  defcribed  by  a  medal,   and  Jwuenal,  96, 

97- 

Otho,  two  medals  of  his,  141. 
Otway  commended  and  cenfured,  447. 
Oxford  Scholar,  his  great  difcovery  in  a  (JofFee- 
hottfe,  462. 

P. 

ipAdua,  its  Univeffity  add  Cloth-manufaSure, 
'*     i6.    Tiie  original  of  Pndua  from  Virgil, 
ibiil. 


Painter  and  Taylor  often  contribnte  to  the  fuc- 
ccfs  of  a  Tragedy  mote  than  the  Poet 
45'3-  ' 

Pnlxflriua  defcribed,  123. 

Parents,  their  taking  a  liking  to  a  particular  pro- 
feflioti,  often  occafions  their  Sons  to  mifcarry, 
417. 

Parhr,  art  Englip  Ecclefianic,  his  epitaph  on 

his  Tomb  in  Pavia,  8. 
Purma,  its  famous  Theatre  and  Gallery,    the 

extent  of  its  dominions  and  condition  of  its 

inhabitants,  141. 
Parfimony,  a  favourite  in  the  temple  0/  Avarice. 

2J-I. 

Particles,  £»g///2?,  the  honour  done  to  them  in  the 

late  Opera's,  413. 
Parties,  crept  much  into  the  Convetfation  of  th« 

Ladies,  478,  ijfc. 
Party-Zeal,  very  bad  for  the  face,  479. 
Pafllng-Bells,  who  fo  called,  271-. 
Pavia,  its  defctiption,  7,  8.    Why  called  77*/- 

ttum  by  the  ancients,  8. 
Paufilypo'%   Grotto,   71,    ^c.     The  beautiful 

proIpeQ  of  its  mount,  88. 
Peace  with  France^  fome  ill  confequences  of  it, 

4f8,  ^c. 
Pedantry  compared  to  hypocrify,  302. 
Pedants,  their  feveral  clafles,  389. 
Pendentifaue  Dei,  in  Juvenal,  explain'd,  loj* 
Perfona,  fee  Larva. 

Perfecution,  an  attendant  on  Tyranny,  ipj-. 
Pertimx,  two  medals  of  his,  141. 
Pefaro  town,  46. 
Pefeenfiius  Niger,  his  medal,  141. 
Peter  Plumb,  Merchant,  indited  in  the  CdUrt 

of  Honour,  his  defence  and  fentence,  jjo, 

Peter's  (St.)  Church  at  Rome  defcribed;  the 
reafon  of  its  double  dome,  and  its  beautiful 
Architedlure,  57. 

Petticoats  (Fardingales)  cenfured,  221.  Their 
caufe  tryed,  22S,  Jiff.    How  long  to  be  worn, 

24f. 

Phaeton's  Sifters,  the  Poets  blamed  for  turning 
them  into  Poplars,  142. 

Philofophy,  ihe  ufe  of  it,  390.  Said  to  be 
brought  by  Socrates  down  from  heaven,  597. 

Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  their  different  employ- 
ment, 409.  The  Phyficians  a  formidable  bo- 
dy of  men,  compared  to  the  Britip  army  in 
Cafar's  time,  416.  They  convert  one  di- 
ftemper  iiito  another,  421. 

Phyfick  obferved  by  Mr.  Bickerfiaff,  331. 

Pietifts,  a  new  fed  in  Switzerland,  i6j-. 

Pillars  o£  Trajan  indi  Antoninus  the  nobleft  in  the 
world,  116. 

Pinduft,  Rebecca,  her  tryal,  a  18,  219. 

Pinketh- 
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Plnkethman  to  pcrfonate  King  Parut  upon  ao 

Elephant,  433. 
Pirates  on  books  defcribed,  J03. 
Pf/i,  a  large,  but  not  populoui  city,  130. 
Pifatello,  fee  Rubicon. 
Pifauro,  Doge  of  Fenice,  his  Elogium,  19. 
P/atcnifl,  Fore- woman  of  the  Jury  in  the  Court 

of  Honour,  3^1. 
Pla!r,Ht/ls,  their  opinion,  2S0. 
Pleafure  courting  Hercules,  196,  J5''. 
Plenty,  a  Goddefs  in    the  region  of  Liberty, 

29f. 

Pluto,  his  palace  and  throne,  28 f. 

Po,  defcribed  by  Lucan,  36.  Scaliger^  critick 
upon  it,  37.  Defcribed  by  Claudia?*,  142, 
143. 

Poems  in  piftnre,  481. 

Poetry,  its  ufefulncfs,  217-  *  Foundation, 
329. 

Poets,  Englifl},  reproved,  44^,  l^f.  Their  arti- 
fices, 45'4,  i^c. 

Pope,  his  territories  very  defoiate,  and  the  inha- 
bitants poor,  and  why,  J9,  60. 

Poflure-niaftcr  cenfured,  215-. 

Poverty,  a  terrible  fpeflre  in  the  temple  of  Ava- 
rice, 25'2.  An  attendant  oa  Tyranny,  296. 

Powel  (Senior  j  to  aft  Alexander  the  Great,  on  a 
Dromedary,  433.  His  artifice  to  raife  aCJlap, 
4fO. 

Pranejle,  fee  PaLtJlnna. 

Prefents  of  wine,  isi'c.  to  Mr.  Bickerjlaff,  26j'. 

Procita  Ifland,  89,  90. 

Profefllons,  the  three  great  ones,  over-burdened 
with  Praflitioners,  415',  l^c. 

Projeftor,  a  fliort  defcrlption  of  one,  432,  is^c. 

Proteftanis,  caution  to  them,  224. 

Priideh,  Elizabeth,  indiSed  in  the  Court  of  Ho- 
nour by  If'illiatn  Tripplf,  Efqi  36f . 

Prudes  dcfcrilied,  208,  209. 

P«w/;>  at  the  Theatre,  175". 

Punning  inuch  recommended  by  the  praftice  of 
all  ages,  and  in  what  age  it  chiefly  llourifli'd,  491 . 
A  famous  Univerfity  much  infeftcd  with  it, 
492.  Why  banilh'd  at  prefent  out  of  the 
learned  world,  ibid.  ^c.  Definition  of  a 
Pun,  ibid. 

Puteoli,  its  remains  near  Naples,  ji.  Its 
Mole  milhkenfor  Caligula's  Btidge,  with  the 
confutation  of  that  error,  ibid. 

Pyihagoras's  faying  of  man,  216. 


Q- 


QUacks,  their  artifice,  319,  330. 
.Quality,  no  eiemptiou  from  reproof,  436. 
Qutckfet,  Sir  Harry,  bart.  188. 


R. 


JDAdicofani  Caftle,  1 26. 

*^    Ragouft,  prejudicial  to  the  ftomach,  167. 

Rants  confider'd  as  blemiflies  in  our  EttgUfr  tra- 
gedy, 4JO. 

Rnpe  of  Proferpine,  a  French  Opera,  432. 

Rapine,  an  attendant  on  Licentioufnefs,  296. 

RazcKUj,  its  ancient  fituation  according  to  Mar- 
tial and  Silius  Italicus,  with  the  dcfcriptioti 
of  the  city  and  adjacent  parts,  38,  39.  Its 
great  fcarcity  of  freili  water,  y 6. 

Reading,  theciercife  of  the  mind,  263. 

Rebus,  a  kind  of  falfe  Wit  in  vogue  amongft 
the  ancients  and  our  own  country-men,  4841 
4Sf.  A  Rebus  atZ3/*»AWwj  Houfecondemn'd, 
48f. 

Recitative  mufick  in  every  language  ought  to  be 
adapted  to  its  accent,   430. 

Recitativo,  lialtan,  not  agreeable  to  an  En^lijh 
audience,  429,  ^c. 

Re^illfts  Lake,  IJ2. 

Religious  war,  2S3. 

Remo  (St.j  a  Ger.oefe  town  defcrib'd,  1. 

Rcmorfe  defcrib'd  in  an  allegory,  241. 

Remfree,  Thomas,  Efq;  188. 

Retired  life,  335-. 

Rhone,  fome  account  of  that  river,  149. 

La  Rieca,  123. 

Rich  ('Mr.)  wou'd  not  fufter  the  Opera  of /f'i;/- 
tittgton's  Cat  to  be  perform'd  in  hishoufc,  and 
why,  3S7. 

Rimim,  its  antiquities,  41. 

Ripaille,  a  convent  there,  147. 

RochefoMfault,  his  charader,  2i<. 

Romans,   their  generous  virtue,  247. 

Rome,  modern,  ftands  higher  than  the  ancient, 
9S.  The  grandeur  of  the  common- wc.ilih, 
and  magnincciKc  of  the  Emperors  differently 
conlidcr'd,  98,99.  its  rarities,  and  confidtra- 
tions  hereupon,  99,  100.  Why  more  fre- 
quented by  the  nobility  in  fummer  than  in 
winter,  125'.  Its  antiquities  chtiftian  and  pa- 
gan, 98.  Its  ancient  armor  and  ganncnts, 
108,109.  Sculptures,  107  to  113.  Medals 
and  Coins,  n3,C5'f-  Columns,  irf  to  119. 
Why  fo  few  feds  in  her  church,  166. 

Romui/ts's  cottage  defcrib'd  by  I'irgil,  48. 

Rottenbourg  catllc,  170. 

RotHadi  at"  Rom^,  its  beautiful  architeSure,  j-y. 

Royal  Exchange,  t!ic  great  rcfort  to  it,  5'o6. 

Rubicon,  call'd  at  prelent  PiJ'atello,  defcrib'd  by 
Luc  an,  41. 

Rural  wits,  hunting-horns  in  a  male  concert, 
277. 
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S.  Saffold, 
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Soleurre,  the  refidence  of  the  Fretfcb  Ambafla- 

dors,  lyy. 
'^opoocles,  his  condudt  in  the  tragedy  of  EUara, 

r/lffold  fDr.)  Phyfician,  Aflrologer,  and  Poet,    Sorade,  called  by  the  modern  lta/,aitsSt.  Orejie, 


'J  330, 

Salforata,  a  fliuking  river,  1 10. 

SaimoH  {Mn.)  her  ingenuity,  428. 

Salt-woriiS,  fee  Hall. 

S titer 0"%  Mf/feMftj,  at  Chelfea,  323. 

Sa/tilorius's  invention,  421. 

Sa>tnazariits^s\eT{£Supon  yenice,  3f.  His  tomb, 
65-.     Verfes  on  a  temple  in  Naples,  6f. 

Sarabrand's  puppet-fliow  at  her  (hop,  at  the  Ex- 
change, 175-.  Her  rakehell,  Punch,  difpos'd 
of,  ibiil. 

Satyr,  what  it  delights  in,  loi. 

Satyrifls  ccnfur'd,  215-. 

Scholar's  egc;,  vi'hat  fo  call'd,  481. 

Schomberg,  D.  of,  where  interr'd,  ifi. 

Sempronia,  a  profefled  admirer  of  the  French 
nation,  45-9. 

Sentry,  Captain,  a  member  of  the  Speflator's 
club,  380. 

•Sfxtfis  QutHtus,  the  Pope,  an  inftance  of  his  un- 
forgiving temper,  419. 

Shadows  and  Realities  not  to  be  mixed  in  the 

fame  piece,  38 f. 
Shakejpear,  his  charafler,  222. 
Shallow,  Jofias,  indided  in  the  court  of  honour, 

Shapeley,  Rebecca,  indiSed  in  the  fame  court  by 

Sarah  Smack,  36^. 
Sheep-biter,  why  a  term  of  reproach,  266. 
Shilling,  the  adventures  of  it,  33f,  isf(- 
Shovel,  Sir  Cloudejley,  the  ill  contrivance  of  his 

funeral  monument,  42f. 
Show  in  Germany,  reprefenting  all  the  religions 

in  Great  Britain  in  wax- work,  35-3,  cff- 
Sibyls    temple    and  grove,    where   they    flood, 

121. 
Sidiuy,  (Sir  Philip)  his  opinion  of  the  fong  of 

Chevy-chafe,  5-09,  j-io. 
Sienna,  its   cathedral,  ii-j. 
Sign-pofls,  the  abfurdities  of  many  of 'em,  426, 

i:fc. 
Silence,    fignificant   on  many  occafions,    25-6, 

ijfc. 
Sippet,  Harry,  an  expert  wine-brewer,  25- j*. 
Slattern,  del'crib'd  in  her  bed,  333. 
Sly,  Richard,  indidled  in  the  court  of  honour  by 

WinifridLeer,  366. 
Smalte  of  the  Italians,  what  it  is,  123. 
Snow,    monopoliz'd  at  Naples,  79. 
Socrates,  his  behaviour  in   the  Athenian  theatre, 

248.    His  temper  and  prudence,  418. 
Softly,  Ned,  a  very  pretty  Poet,  his  fonnef,  299, 
300. 


54- 
Spaniards,    their  policy  Fn  the  government   of 

Naples,  67,  Ssff. 
Sparrows  bought  for  the  ufe  of  the  Opera  38^ 
Spedator,  his  prefatory  difcourfe,   37<-    'hr^,, 

Hi?",s","^.'^3^^b-"'''  "■'■""  ^f  P^blick  cre- 
dit, 3«3,  !^c.    His  entertainment  at  the  tabic 
of  an  acquaintance,    388,  isfc.    His  recom- 
mendation  of  his  fpeculations,  307  ^c    Ad- 
vertis'd  in  the  Da.ly  Courant,  40a     His  en- 
counter with  a  Lion  behind  .he  fcenes,  403. 
Dehgn  of  his  writings,  409,  ^c.  <-ji.     No 
party-man,  410,  gj'c.  His  refolution  tamarch 
on  m  the  caufe  of  virtue,  437.    His  vilit  to  a 
travelled  Lady,  4^9.    His  fpeculations  in  the 
firft  principles,  461.    An  odd  accident  that 
befel  him  at  L/ays  Coftee-houfe,  ib,d.    His 
advice  to  our  EngUp  Pindaric  writers,  487. 
Spmilrta,  medals,  dag  up,  86. 
Spoletto,  its  antiquities,  49. 
o^i^A'^'l^"'  the  Bagpipes  in  converfation ,  z?*-. 
Suffolk  (D.  oi)  bvitrdmPavia,  with  the  infcrip- 

tion  on  his  tomb,  7,  8.     His  hiftory,  8. 
Suggejiums  old  Roman,  defcrib'd,  41 
Sun,  fatyriz'd  by  the  Owls  and  Bats,  i^c.  in  a 

fable,  32J-.  ' 

Superjtition,  the  folly  of  it  defcrib'd,  3S9,e5'V. 
Swajf3,b\v  Paul,  indided  in  the  court  of  honour 

by  Peter  Double  Gem.  368. 
Switzerland,  its  wonderful  tranquility  and  the 
reafon  of  ir,  160.  Its  inhabitants  thrifty,  and 
why,  161.  Their  diefs,  162.  Their  cuftom 
in  bequeathing  their  Eftates,  163.  Their  no- 
tion of  witchcraft,  1(^4.  The  reafon  of  its 
periodical  fountains,  149,  15-5-.  Tiieir  foldi- 
ers,  iy6.  Scholars,  15-7.  Granaries,  i6i, 
t?f .  Letter  from  a  mountain  there,  1 94. 


nUlicottus,  the  firft  Clap-Doaor,  his  hiftory, 

■*    361,  b'c. 

7'atler,  ridicules  his  adverfaries,  323,  cj'f. 

Tea,  not  ufed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  266. 

Telemachus's  adventures,  284. 

Temple  of  Hymen,   240.     Of  luft,   247.     Of 

virtue,   249.     Of  honour,  ibid.     Of  vanity, 

25'o.     Of  avarice,  25'i. 
Tempter,  one  of  the  Spedator's  club,    his  cha- 

rader,  379, 
Terni,  why  formerly  call'd  Interamna,  fo. 
Tevtrone  River,  122. 
Theatines,  their  convent  in  Ravenna,  40. 

Theatres 


INDEX. 


Theatres  in  "London  and  Amflerdam,  an  account 
of  them,  175',  176. 

Theatre,  Eagltjh,  the  praSice  of  it  in  feveral 
inftances  cenfur'd,  45-1,  ^c.  45-4,  £s'f. 

"Thrifty  %   Letter  to  B'tckerftaff,  188. 

Thunder  of  great  ufe  on  the  ftage,  45-4. 

Ttbtr,  VirgiCi  account  of  it,  <)6.  Its  great  riches, 
lit. 

Tiberius^  medals,  73,  87,  134. 

TicifiMs,  or  Tifin,  a  river  near  Pavia,  8,  9.  De- 
icrib'd  by  Silius  Italicns,  9  and  C/auaiaii,  19. 

Timavus,  defcrib'd  by  ClaudiaH,  19. 

Tintoretf  Tom,  a  great  mafter  in  the  art  of  co- 
louring, isf- 

Tireftas  his  advice  to  Ulyjfes,  170. 

Tirol,  its  valley,  167  to  171.  Particular  pri- 
vileges of  its  Inhabitants,  171. 

Title,  Sir  Timothy,  a  profound  Critic,  his  indig- 
nation and  difcourle  with  his  miftrefs,  303, 

^304- 

Titfis's  Arch,  119. 

Titoli,  its  lituation,  iii,  124. 

Tom- tits,  to  perfonate  the  linging-birds  at  the 
Opera,  387. 

Tombs  in  U'cjiminfler-Abbcy,  vifited  by  the 
Spedlator,  424,  ^jfc  His  reflefiion  upon  it, 
ibid. 

Trade,  the  benefit  of  it  to  Great  Britain,  j-o6, 
^c. 

Tragedy,  perfeS,  the  nobleft  produQion  of  hu- 
man nature,  444.  Wherein  the  modern  Tra- 
gedy excels  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ibid. 
Blank  verfe  the  moft  proper  for  an  Engliflj 
tragedy,  445-.  Englijh  Tragedy  conlidcr'd, 
ibid.  isfc. 

Tragicomedy,  the  produfi  of  the  Enghp  The- 
atre, 449. 

Trajan^  medal,  47.     Pillar,  116. 

Travel,  highly  nccellary  for  a  Coquet,  460. 
The  behaviour  of  a  travell'd  Lady  at  the  play- 
houfe,  ibid. 

Treat-all,  Timothy,  indifted  by  ladies  in  the  court 
of  honour,  364. 

Trippit,  (Simon)  his  petition  for  wearing  a  Cane, 
lit. 

Trumpets,  what  fort  of  men  are  fuch  in  con- 
verfation,   274.      Where  to    be    met    with, 
276. 
Truth,  an  enemy  to  falfe  wit,  5-01. 
Tryphiodonis  the  great  Lipograniinatill  of  An- 
tiquity, 4S4. 
Tulippomania,  a  diftcmpcr,  313. 
Tulips,  variety  of  names  given  to  them,   311, 

Typhaus,  where  plac'd  by  the  ancient  poett,  89, 

90. 
Tyranny,  commands  an  army  againft  the  region 

of  Liberty,  29/. 


T/ztud  CoMntT)',  ifi,  15-6.  ■ 

^     Veal,  a  modern  dyet,  2^16. 

Feii,  antient,  their  territories,  i2>-. 

f^elitti,  Kufea  rura,  why  fo  called  bj  Firgil,  fi. 
The  calcade  form'd  hy  tlic  fall  of  that  river, 
fi,  Si- 

Fenetians,  their  thirft  after  too  many  conquefts 
on  the  Terra  Firma  prejudicial  to  the  com-  ■, 
inonwealth,  and  wherein,  29.  The  repub- 
hck  m  adecliningcondition,  28,  30.  In  what 
terms  with  the  Emperor,  the  Pope  and  the 
D.  of  Savoy,  30.  Their  Senate  the  wifeft 
council  m  the  world,  30.  The  refin'd  parts 
of  their  wifdom,  and  great  fecrecy  in  matters 
offtate,  with  an  inftance  of  it,  30,  3(.  fhe 
number  of  their  Nobility  and  Operas,  31, 
32.  A  curtom  peculiar  to  the  fenetians,  34! 
A  fliow  particular  to  them,  exhioited  to  them 
on    Holy   Thurfday,    defcrib'd    by    C/audian, 

,34,  iS- 

rfw'ff,  itsadvantagious  fituation,  27,28.  Con- 
venient for  commerce,  28  Its  trade  declin- 
ing, and  why,  28.  Its  defcripiion,  27,  ^c. 
Its  PiSures  done  by  the  beft  hands,  29.  The 
nioifture  of  its  lir,  28.  Its  arfenal,  29.  hs 
Carnival,  with  the  necellity  and  confcqucnccs 
of  it,  31,32. 

f^entce  Preferv'd,  a  Tragedy  founded  on  a  wrone 
Plot,  447.  5 

yenuf,  her  chambers,  74.  Her  Oatucs  at  F/c 
rente,  &c.  137. 

Ferona,  its  Amphitheatres  and  other  antiquities 
19,  20.  ^         ' 

Ferfoy,  a  tow i\\u  Switzerland,  to  which  Lna- 

low  retired,  149,  lyi. 
FeJ}als   whether  their  hair  grew  after  the  ton- 

lurc,  134. 

FefuvioAcicuWd,  77,  ^c.    Much  different  from 

Martui/'s  account  of  it,  83. 
ni/e  Neuve  in  Bern,  149. 
Violins,  who  are  fuch   in  converfation,    274 

where  to  be  found,   276. 
f^'rgtl^  Tomb,  -I.     An  ancient  MS.  of  him 

at  thrence,  1  ^8. 
Virtue  courting   Hercules,   197.    Venerable  in 

n)en,  lovely  m  women,  209. 
Virtuofo'sWill,  309.   Ridiculous  ftudies,  308. 
Vilion  of  the  Mountain  and  Palace  of  Fame 

185  to  188.    Of  Judice,  200  to  2,0  ' 

V  iht  to  a  travell'd   Lady  in  her  bed  defcrib'd 

CAj/e/s  voyage  undetermined  by  the  learned  2 
His  voyage  to  the  regions  of  the  dead,  26/ 
Hh-  adventures  there,  ;^/^.  fs'f.  ^ 

f'''^/*/<i*"s  town,  126, 

f'v/turnt 


V 


INDEX. 


Folturno  defcrib'dj  6i. 

Upholders,  a  new  company,  213,  218.  Their 
civility  to  Bickerfiiff,  246. 

Uphoifterer,  Mr.  Bickerjlaff's  neighbour,  a  great 
neWs-monger,  broke,  281,  282.  His  conver- 
fation  with  Mr.  Bickerftaff'm  the  Park,  282, 
283.  His  early  vifit  to  Mr.  Bickerjlaff,  290. 
The  reafon  of  it,  291 . 

W. 

JJ/Heelbarrow,  Sir  Giles,  Kt.  188. 
'^^      Widower,  his  unhappy  rtate,  227. 
Wife,  grief  of  a  husband  for  the  lofs  of  one, 

22  5",  i:fc. 
Windmill,  jindrevj,  Efq;  i88. 
Wine,  a  prefent  to  Mr.  Bickerjiajf,  16^. 
Wine-brewers,    a  fraternity,  25'3.     try'd  before 
'     lAt. Bickerjlaff,  ibid.     His  requeft  to  them, 

25-6. 
Wife  Man,  his  charadler,  223. 
Wit,  the  mifchief  of  it  when  accompany'd  with 

vice,  418,  ^c.     When  not  temper'd  with 

virtue  and  humanity,  ibid.  420,    Nothing  fo 


much  admired,  and  fs  little  underftood,  480. 
Hiftory  of  falfe  wit,  ibid.  &c.  Every  man 
wou'd  be  a  wit,  487.  The  way  to  try  it, 
493)  ^<^-  Mr.  Lock's  reflexion  on  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  wit  and  judgment,  494. 

Woman,  a  romantick  defcription  of  her  fex, 
231. 

Woman  of  quality,  her  drefs  the  produd  of  a 
hundred  climates,   f07. 

Womerr,  their  ordinary  employment,  399.  Smit- 
ten with  fuperficials,  405'.  Their  ufual  con- 
verfation,  ibid.  407. 


yOutig,  Margery,  alia:  Dr.  Joht^i  Life  and 
■*     adventures,  320,  i^c. 
Tvoire,  port   for  the   D.  of  Savoy's  Galleys, 
147. 


^Urich,  an  account  of  it,  ij7,  ^c. 


7 he  End  of  the  Second  Volume. 
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